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TO 

WILLIAM   HOWARD   GARDINER 

AND 

WILLIAM   AMORY. 

We  are  more  than  once  mentioned  together  in 
the  last  testamentary  dispositions  of  our  friend,  as 
persons  for  whom  he  felt  a  true  regard,  and  to 
whose  affection  and  fidelity  he,  in  some  respects^ 
entrusted  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  dearest  to 
him  in  life.  Permit  me,  then,  to  associate  your 
names  with  mine  in  tliis  tribute  to  his  memory. 

GEORGE  TICKNOR. 


PREFATORY    NOTICE. 


The  following  Memoir  has  been  written  in  part  payment 
of  a  debt  which  has  been  accumulating  for  above  half  a 
century.  But  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  my  friend 
counted  upon  me,  in  case  I  should  survive  him,  to  prepare 
such  a  slight  sketch  of  his  literary  life  as  he  supposed 
might  be  expected, — ^that,  since  his  death,  his  family,  and 
I  believe  the  public,  have  desired  a  biographical  account 
of  him  ampler  than  his  own  modesty  had  deemed  appro- 
priate,— ^and  that  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
who  early  did  me  the  honour  of  directing  me  to  prepare 
a  notice  of  their  lamented  associate  such  as  it  is  customary 
to  insert  in  their  official  proceedings,  have  been  content  to 
accept  the  present  Memoir  as  a  substitute.  It  is,  therefore, 
on  all  accounts,  oflfered  to  the  public  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory,  the  preparation  of  which  I  should  not  have  felt 
myself  at  liberty  to  refuse  even  if  I  had  been  less  willing 
to  undertake  it. 


vi  PREFATORY  NOTICE. 

But  if,  after  all,  this  Memoir  should  fail  to  set  the 
author  of  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  before  those  who 
had  not  the  happiness  to  know  him  personally,  as  a  man 
whose  life  for  more  than  forty  years  was  one  of  almost 
constant  stniggle, — of  an  almost  constant  sacrifice  of  im- 
pulse to  duty,  of  the  present  to  the  future, — it  will  have 
failed  to  teach  its  true  lesson,  or  to  present  my  friend  to 
others  as  he  stood  before  the  very  few  who  knew  him  as 
he  was. 


Park  Strbbt,  Boston, 
November,  1863. 
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WILLIAM  HICKLING  PRESCOTT. 


CHAPTER   I. 

179&— 1811. 

Birth  and  Parentage.— Early  Training. — Removal  to  Boston.— Dr.  Gardiner's 
School. — Life  at  Home. — ^Love  of  Books. — Difficulty  of  obtaining  them.— 
Boston  Athensam. — William  S.  Shaw. — ^Favourite  Books. — Studies. — Early 
Friendship. — ^Amusements.-^Enters  College. 

William  Hicklino  Prescott  was  born  in  Salem,  New 
England,  on  the  fourth  day  of  May,  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-six.* 

His  father,  then  thirty-four  years  old, — a  person  of 
remarkable  manly  beauty,  and  great  dignity  and  gentle- 
ness of  character, — was  already  in  the  flush  of  his  early 
success  at  the  bar,  where  he  subsequently  rose  to  much 
eminence  and  honour.  His  mother,  five  years  younger, 
was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
bom  to  do  good,  and  who  had  from  her  youth  those 
unfailing  spirits  which  belong  to  the  original  temperament 
of  the  very  few  who  have  the  happiness  to  possess  them, 
and  which,  in  her  case,  were  controlled  by  a  good  sense 
and  by  religious  convictions,  that  made  her  presence  like 
a  benediction  in  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  sufiering,  which, 
during  her  long  life,  it  was  her  chosen  vocation  to  fre« 
quent.     They  had  been  married  between  two  and  three 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Fmoott  Tamily,  see  Appendix  (A). 
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years  when  William  was  born  to  them,  inheriting  not  a 
few  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  each.  He  was 
their  second  child ;  the  first,  also  a  son,  having  died  in 
very  early  infancy. 

The  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prescott  was  always  a 
happy  one, — respected  and  loved  by  those  who  came  with- 
in the  reach  of  its  influence.  Their  pleasant,  hospitable 
house  in  Salem  is  no  longer  standing ;  but  the  spot  it 
occupied  is  well  remembered,  and  is  pointed  out  to  stran- 
gers with  pride,  as  the  one  where  the  future  historian 
was  born.  Its  site  is  now  that  of  "  Plummer  Hall " ; — a 
building  erected  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  from 
funds  bequeathed  by  the  lady  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
who  was  long  a  friend  of  the  Prescott  family.* 

William's  earliest  education  was  naturally  in  the  hands  of 
his  afiectionate  and  active  mother,  his  great  obligations 
to  whom  he  always,  loved  to  acknowledge,  and  from 
whom,  with  slight  exceptions,  it  was  his  happiness  never 
to  be  separated  so  long  as  they  both  lived.  He  felt,  to 
the  last,  that  her  influence  upon  him  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  blessings  of  his  life.  On  the  afternoon  of  her 
death  he  spoke  of  it  to  me,  as  a  guiding  impulse  for  which 
he  could  not  be  too  grateful. 

But,  like  the  children  of  most  of  the  persons  who  con- 
stituted the  society  in  Salem  to  which  his  family  belonged, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  for  the  very  young,  kept  by  Miss 
Mehitable  Higginson,  a  true  gentlewoman,  descended  from 
the  venerable  Francis  Higginson,  who  emigrated  to  Salem 
in  1629,  when  there  were  only  seven  houses  on  the  spot 
now  covered  by  the  whole  city,  and  who,  from  his  scholar- 

^  Only  a  year  before  his  death,  the  in  the  spot  which  is  to  be  covered  by 

historian  was  in?ited  to  be  present  at  the  new  edifice,  from  its  having  been 

the  dedication  oT  "Plummer  Hall."  that  on  which  I  first  saw  the  lifht. 

He  was  not  able  to  attend ;  but,  in  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  me,  that, 

reply  to  the  invitation,  he  said :  **  I  through  the  enlightened  liberality  of 

need  not  assure  you  that  I  take  a  sin-  my  deceased  friend,  Miss  Plummer,  it 

oere  interest  in  tlie  ceremonies  of  the  is  now  to  be  consecrated  to  so  noble  a 

day,  and  I  have  a  particular  interest  purpose." 
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ship,  eloquence,  and  piety,  has  sometimes  been  called  tlie 
founder  of  the  churches  of  New  England.  Miss  Higginson 
understood,  with  an  instinct  for  which  experience  affords 
no  sufficient  substitute,  what  belongs  to  childhood,  and 
how  best  to  direct  and  mould  its  opening  faculties.  It 
was  her  wont  to  call  herself,  not  the  school  mistress,  but 
the  school  mother^  of  her  little  flock  ;  and  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline which  might  be  summed  up  in  such  a  phrase 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  effectual  for  good.  Certainly  it 
succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  with  her  many  pupils, 
during  the  half-century  in  which  she  devoted  herself  with 
truth  and  love  to  her  caUing.  Of  her  more  favoured  chil- 
dren, William  was  one. 

From  the  tender  and  faithful  hands  of  Miss  Higginson, 
he  passed  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Jacob  Newman  Knapp, 
long  known  in  Salem  as  "  Master  Knapp," — a  person 
who,  as  the  best  teacher  to  be  obtained,  had  been  procured 
by  Mr.  Prescott  and  a  few  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  all 
of  whom  were  anxious,  as  he  was,  to  spare  neither  pains 
nor  expense  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Under 
Mr.  Knapp's  care  William  was  placed  at  New-Year,  1803, 
when  he  was  less  than  seven  years  old ;  and  he  continued 
there  until  the  midsummer  of  1808,  when  his  father  re- 
moved to  Boston. 

The  recollections  of  him  during  these  four  or  five  years 
are  distinct  in  the  minds  of  his  teacher,  who  still  survives 
(1862)  at  a  venerable  old  age,  and  of  a  few  schoolmates, 
now  no  logger  young.  He  was  a  bright,  merry  boy,  with 
an  inquisitive  mind,  quick  perceptions,  and  a  ready,  reten- 
tive memory.  His  lessons  were  generally  well  learned; 
but  he  loved  play  better  than  books,  and  was  too  busy 
with  other  thoughts  than  those  that  belonged  to  the 
school-room  to  become  one  of  Master  Knapp's  best  pupils. 
He  was,  though  large  for  his  years,  not  very  vigorous  in 
his  person.  He  never  fancied  rude  or  athletic  sports,  but 
amused  himself  with  such  boys  of  his  own  age  as  pre- 
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ferred  games  requiring  no  great  physical  strength;  or 
else  he  made  himself  happy  at  home  with  such  light 
reading  as  is  most  attractive  to  all  children,  and  especially 
to  those  whose  opening  tastes  and  tendencies  are  quiet,  if 
not  intellectual.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  he  used  to 
say,  that  he  recollected  no  period  of  his  childhood  when 
he  did  not  love  books ;  adding,  that  often,  when  he  was 
a  very  little  boy,  he  was  so  excited  by  stories  appealing 
strongly  to  his  imagination,  that,  when  his  mother  left  the 
room,  he  used  to  take  hold  of  her  gown,  and  follow  her 
as  she  moved  about  the  house,  rather  than  be  left  alone. 
But  in  school  he  did  not  love  work,  and  made  no  remark- 
able progress  in  his  studies. 

Neither  was  he  so  universally  liked  by  the  boys  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  Salem,  as  he  was  afterwards  by 
the  boys  in  other  schools.  He  had  indeed  his  favourites, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached  and  who  were  much 
attached  to  him,  and  he  never  faltered  in  his  kindness  to 
them  subsequently,  however  humble  or  unfortunate  their 
condition  became ;  but  at  home  he  had  been  encouraged 
to  speak  his  mind  with  a  boldness  that  was  sometimes 
rude,  partly  from  parental  indulgence,  and  partly  as  a  means 
of  detecting  easily  any  tendencies  in  his  character  that  his 
conscientious  father  might  think  it  needful  to  restrain. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  simUar  habit  of  very  free 
speaking  at  school,  joined  to  his  great  natural  vivacity 
and  excessive  animal  spirits,  made  him  more  confident 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  and  feelings  than  was 
agreeable,  and  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  favourite 
with  a  portion  of  his  schoolmates.  It  laid,  however,  I 
doubt  not,  the  foundation  for  that  attractive  simplicity 
and  openness  which  constituted  prominent  traits  in  his 
character  through  life. 

His  conscience  was  sensitive  and  tender  from  the  first, 
and  never  ceased  to  be  so.  A  sermon  to  children  pro- 
duced  a  striking  efiect  upon  him  when  he  was  still  a  child. 
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It  was  a  very  simple,  direct  one,  by  Dr.  Channing,  and 
William's  mother  told  him  to  read  it  to  her  one  evening 
when  his  conduct  had  required  some  slight  censure,  and 
she  thought  this  the  best  way  to  administer  it.  He  obeyed 
her  reluctantly.  But  soon  his  lips  began  to  quiver,  and 
his  voice  to  choke.  He  stopped,  and  with  tears  said, 
"  Mother,  if  I  am  ever  a  bad  boy  again,  won't  you  set 
me  to  reading  that  sermon?" 

His  temperament  was  very  gay,  like  his  mother's,  and 
his  eager  and  sometimes  turbulent  spirits  led  him  into 
faults  of  conduct  oftener,  perhaps,  than  anything  else. 
Like  most  school-boys,  he  was  fond  of  practicd  jokes,  and 
ventured  them,  not  only  in  a  spirit  of  idle  mischief,  but 
even  rudely.  Once  he  badly  frightened  a  servant-girl  in 
the  family,  by  springing  unexpectedly  upon  her  from  behind 
a  door.  But  his  father,  busy  and  anxious  as  he  was  with 
the  interests  of  others,  and  occupying  himself  less  with 
the  material  concerns  and  affairs  of  his  household  than 
almost  any  person  I  ever  knew,  had  yet  an  eye  of  unceasing 
vigilance  for  whatever  related  to  the  training  of  his  children, 
and  did  not  suffer  even  a  fault  so  slight  to  pass  without 
rebuke.  After  this,  although  WiUiam  was  always  a  boy 
full  of  life  and  mischief,  he  gave  no  more  trouble  by  such 
rudeness  at  home. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  his  early  education,  and  the  circum- 
stances most  nearly  connected  with  it,  were,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
position  in  the  world  that  he  was  likely  to  occupy ; — a  cha- 
racter,  I  mean,  that  would  not  easily  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  prosperity,  nor  be  easily  broken  down  by  adverse 
fortune,  if  adverse  fortune  should  come  upon  it.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  condition  of  things  that  directly  tended  to  develop 
those  manly  qualities  which  in  our  New  England  society 
have  always  most  surely  contributed  to  progress  and 
success. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  circle  with  which  his 
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family  was  most  connected  to  counteract  these  influences. 
Life  in  those  days  was  a  very  simple  thing  in  Salem, 
compared  with  what  it  is  now.  It  was  the  period  when 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Peabody,  the  Pickmans  and  the  Derbys, 
were  too  busy  with  their  widely  extended  commerce  to 
think  often  of  anything  else ;  when  Mr.  Justice  Putnam  was 
a  young  lawyer  struggling  up  to  eminence ;  when  Mr.  Story, 
afterwards  the  distinguished  jurist  and  judge,  was  only 
beginning  to  be  heard  of;  and  when  the  mathematical 
genius  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  the  classical  studies  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  which  were  destined  later  to  have  so  wide  an 
effect  on  our  community,  were  hardly  known  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  personal  acquaintance: 

In  those  active,  earnest  days,  the  modest  luxury  of  hack- 
ney-coaches and  hired  waiters  had  not  come  to  be  deemed 
needful  in  Salem,  even  among  those  who  were  already 
prosperous  and  rich.  When,  therefore,  Mrs.  Prescott  had 
invited  friends  to  dine, — a  form  of  social  intercourse  which 
she  and  her  husband  always  liked,  and  which  they  practised 
more  freely  than  most  persons  then  did, — if  the  weather 
proved  unfavourable,  she  sent  her  own  chaise  to  bring  her 
lady  guests  to  her  house,  and  carried  them  safely  home  in 
the  same  way  when  the  hospitable  evening  was  ended.  Or, 
if  the  company  were  larger  than  her  usual  arrangements 
would  permit  to  be  well  served,  she  borrowed  the  servants 
of  her  friends,  and  lent  her  own  in  return.  But  the  days 
of  such  unpretending  simplicity  are  gone  by,  and  a  tasteful 
luxury  has  naturally  and  gracefully  taken  its  place.  They 
were  days,  however,  on  w^hich  my  friend  always  looked 
back  with  satisfaction,  and  I  doubt  not,  nor  did  he  doubt, 
that  it  was  well  for  him  that  his  character  received  some* 
thing  of  its  early  direction  under  their  influence.  He  was 
always  grateful  that  his  first  years  were  passed  neither  in  a 
luxurious  home  nor  in  a  luxurious  state  of  society.' 

3  For  this  sketch  of  society  as  it      last  century,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
existed  in  Salem  at  the  end  of  the      venen^Ie    Mrs.   Putnam,   widow   of 
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Mr.  Prescott  the  elder  removed  with  his  family  to  Boston 
ill  the  summer  of  18 OS,  and  established  himself  in  a  house 
in  Tremont  Street.  But  although  he  had  come  to  a  larger 
town,  and  one  where  those  of  his  own  condition  indulged 
in  somewhat  more  free  habits  of  expense,  the  manner  of  life 
that  he  preferred  and  followed  in  his  new  home  was  not 
different  from  the  one  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  Salem.  It  was  a  Hfe  of  cordial,  open  hospitality,  but 
without  show  or  pretension  of  any  sort.  And  so  it  con- 
tinued to  the  last. 

The  promising  son  was  sent  in  the  early  autumn  to  the 
best  classical  school  then  known  in  New  England ;  for  his 
father,  bred  at  Dummer  Academy  by  "Master  Moody,'' 
who  in  his  time  was  without  an  equal  among  us  as  a 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  always  valued  such  training 
more  than  any  other.  And  it  was  fortunate  for  William 
that  he  did  so;  for  his  early  classical  discipline  was  un- 
doubtedly a  chief  element  in  his  subsequent  success. 

The  school  to  which  he  was  sent — if  school  it  could 
properly  be  called — was  one  kept  with  few  of  the  attributes 
of  such  an  institution,  but  in  its  true  spirit,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardiner,*  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.    Dr.  Gardiner 

Mr.  Justice  Putnam,  whose  family,  was  so  small.    It  was,  too,  of  a  sort 

early  connected  with   that    of   the  })ecaliarly  adapted  to  make  an  impres- 

elder  Mr.  Prescott  bv  bonds  of  friend-  sion  on  a  mind  and  temperament  like 

skip  and  affection,  has,  in  the  third  young  Prescott's.    Indeed,  it  became 

generation,  been  yet  more  intimately  the  foundation  of  an  attachment  be- 

and  happily  united  to  it  by  the  mar-  tween  him  and  his  instructor  which 

ria^eot  the  eldest  son  of  the  historian  was  severed  only  by  death,  and  of 

with  a  grand-daughter  of  the  jurist.  which  a  touching  proof  was  afforded 

*  Dr.  Gardiner  had  earlier  kept  a  during  the  last,  long-protracted  illness 

regular  school  in  Boston,  with  no  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  wno,  as  his  infirmi- 

small  success ;  but,  at  the  time  re-  ties  increased,  directed  his  serrant  to 

ferred  to,  he  reeeiyed  in   his  own  admit  nobody,  beyond  the  limits  of 

library,  with   little   form,   about   a  his    family   connexions,  except  Mr. 

dozen  youths'^-some  who  were  to  be  Prescott.    It  is  needless  to  add,  that, 

prepared  for  college,  and  some  who,  after  this,  his  old  pupil  was  almost 

having  been  alrtady  graduated,  sought,  daily  at  his  door.    Nor  did  he  ever 

by  his  assistance,  to  increase  tneir  afterwards    forget    his    earl^,    kind 

knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  teacher.    Dr.  Gardiner  died  in  1830 

classics.     It  was    excellent,  direct,  in  England,  where  he  had  gone  with 

personal  teaching ;— the  more  effec-  the  hope  of  recovery;  and,  on  receiv- 

tive  because  the  number  of  pupils  ing  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  Mr. 
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was  a  good  scholar,  bred  in  England  under  Dr.  Parr,  who, 
some  years  afterwards,  at  Hatton,  spoke  of  him  to  me 
with  much  regard  and  respect.  But,  besides  his  scholar- 
ship, Dr.  Gardiner  was  a  generous,  warm- hearted  man, 
who  took  a  sincere  interest  in  his  pupils,  and  sympathized 
with  them  in  their  pursuits  to  a  degree  which,  however 
desirable,  is  very  rare.  A  great  deal  of  his  teaching  was 
oral ;  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  traditional,  and  brought  from 
his  English  school ;  all  of  it  was  excellent.  For,  although 
recitations  of  careful  exactness  were  required,  and  punish- 
ments not  slight  inflicted  for  negligence  and  breaches  of 
discipline,  still  much  knowledge  was  cx)mmunicated  by  an 
easy,  conversational  commentary,  the  best  part  of  which 
could  not  readily  have  been  found  in  books,  while  the 
whole  of  it  gave  a  life  and  interest  to  the  lessons  that 
could  have  been  given  by  nothing  else. 

It  was  in  this  school,  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member  of 
it,  that  I  first  knew  WilHam,  as  a  bright  boy  a  little  more 
than  twelve  years  old.  I  had  then  been  under  Dr.  Gar- 
diner's instruction  some  months,  not  as  a  regular  member 
of  any  class,  but  at  private  hours,  with  one  or  two  others, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  not  elsewhere  to  be  had  among  us.  Very  soon 
the  young  stranger  was  brought  by  his  rapid  advancement 
to  recite  with  us,  and  before  long  we  two  were  left  to 
pursue  a  part  of  our  studies  quite  by  ourselves.  From 
this  time,  of  course,  I  knew  him  well,  and,  becoming 
acquainted  in  his  father's  family,  saw  him  not  only  daily  at 
school,  but  often  at  home.  Tt  was  a  most  agreeable,  cheer- 
ful house,  where  the  manners  were  so  frank  and  sincere, 
that  the  son's  position  in  it  was  easily  understood.  He  was 
evidently  loved — much  loved — of  all;  his  mother  showing 

Prescott  published,  in   one  of   our  American   Pulpit,"  vol.  v.  p.  365, 

newspapers,  an  interesting  obituary  1859)  on  Dr.  Gardiner's  character, 

of  him.    Subsequently,  too,  in  1848,  and  in  tbe  vejj  last  year  of  bis  life 

he  wrote  to  Dr.  Sprague,  in  Albany,  be  was  occupied  with  fresh  interest 

an  affectionate  letter  (to  be  found  m  about  its  publication.  ^ 
that   gentleman's    *' Annals   of   the 
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her  fondness  without  an  attempt  at  disguise, — his  father 
not  without  anxiety  concerning  his  son's  spirits  and  the 
peculiar  temptations  of  his  age  and  position.  Probably 
he  was  too  much  indulged.  Certainly,  in  his  fine,  open 
nature  there  were  great  inducements  to  this  parental  infir- 
mity ;  and  a  spirit  of  boyish  mischief  in  his  relations  with 
those  of  his  own  age,  and  a  certain  degree  of  presumption 
in  his  manners  toward  those  who  were  older,  were  not 
wanting  to  justify  the  suspicion.  That  he  was  much  trusted 
to  himself  there  was  no  doubt. 

But  he  loved  books  of  the  lighter  sort,  and  was  kept  by 
his  taste  for  them  from  many  irregular  indulgences.  Books, 
however,  were  by  no  means  so  accessible  in  those  days  as 
they  are  now.  Few,  comparatively,  were  published  in  the 
United  States,  and,  as  it  was  the  dreary  period  of  the 
commercial  restrictions  that  preceded  the  war  of  1812 
with  England,  still  fewer  were  imported.  Even  good 
school-books  were  not  easily  obtained.  A  copy  of  Euri- 
pides in  the  original  could  not  be  bought  at  any  bookseller's 
shop  in  New  England,  and  was  with  difliculty  borrowed. 
A  German  instructor,  or  means  fur  learning  the  German 
language,  were  not  to  be  had  either  in  Boston  or  Cam- 
bridge. The  best  publications  that  appeared  in  Great 
Britain  came  to  us  slowly,  and  were  seldom  reprinted. 
New  books  from  the  Continent  hardly  reached  us  at  all. 
Men  felt  poor  and  anxious  in  those  dark  days,  and  literary 
indulgences,  which  have  now  become  almost  as  necessary 
to  us  as  our  daily  food,  were  luxuries  enjoyed  by  few. 

There  was,  however,  a  respectable,  but  very  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  books  just  beginning  to  be  made  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum ;  an  institution 
imitated  chiefly  from  the  Athenaeum  of  Liverpool,  and  esta- 
blished in  an  unpretending  building  not  far  from  the  house 
of  the  Prescott  femily  in  Tremont  Street.  Its  real  founder 
was  Mr.  William  S.  Shaw,  who,  by  a  sort  of  common  con- 
sent, exercised  over  it  a  control  all  but  unlimited,  acting 
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for  many  years  gratuitously  as  its  librarian.  He  was  a 
near  connexion  of  the  two  Presidents  Adams,  the  first  of 
whom  he  had  served  as  private  secretary  during  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  government;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  relationship,  when  Mr.  John  Quincey  Adams  was  sent 
as  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Russia,  he  deposited 
his  library,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  volumes,  in 
the  Athenaeum,  and  thus  materially  increased  its  resources 
during  his  absence  abroad.  The  young  sons  of  its  proprie- 
tors had  then,  by  the  rules  of  the  institution,  no  real  right 
to  frequent  its  rooms ;  but  Mr.  Shaw,  with  all  his  passion 
for  books,  and  his  anxiety  to  keep  safely  and  strictly  those 
intrusted  to  him,  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  who  loved  bright 
boys,  and  often  gave  them  privileges  in  his  Athenaeum  to 
which  they  had  no  regular  claim.  William  was  one  of  those 
who  were  most  favoured,  and  who  most  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  was  thus  given  them.  He 
resorted  to  the  Athenaeum,  and  to  the  part  of  it  containing 
Mr.  Adams's  library,  as  few  boys  cared  to  do,  and  spent 
many  of  his  play-hours  there  in  a  sort  of  idle  reading, 
which  probably  did  little  to  nourish  his  mind,  but  which, 
as  he  afterwards  loved  to  acknowledge,  had  a  decided  in- 
fluence in  forming  his  literary  tendencies  and  tastes/ 

Of  course  such  reading  was  not  very  select.  He  chiefly 
fancied  extravagant  romances  and  books  of  wild  adventure. 
How  completely  he  was  carried  away  by  the  "  Amadis  de 
Gaula''  in  Southey's  translation  he  recorded  long  after- 
wards, when  he  looked  back  upon  his  boyish  admiration, 
not  only  with  surprise,  but  with  a  natural  regret  that  all 
such  feelings  belonged  to  the  remote  past.  The  age  of 
chivalry,  he  said  sadly,  was  gone  by  for  him.® 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  general  reading  at 
this  early  period,  he  certainly  did  not,  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  his  college  life,  affect  careful  study,  or 

*  Letter  of  W.  H.  Gardiner,  Esq.         •  North  Atnencan  Review,  Jauuary, 
to  T.  O.  Gary,  Efq.,  MS.  1850. 
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serious  intellectiiftl  cultivation  of  any  kind.  His  lessons  be 
learned  easily,  but  he  made  a  characteristic  distinction 
between  such  as  were  indispensable  for  his  admission  to 
the  University,  and  such  as  were  prescribed  merely  to  in- 
crease his  classical  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  He 
was  always  careful  to  learn  the  first  well,  but  equally  careful 
to  do  no  more,  or  at  least  not  to  seem  willing  to  do  it,  lest 
yet  further  claims  should  be  made  upon  him.  I  remember 
well  his  cheerful  and  happy  recitations  of  the  (Edipus 
Tyrannus ;  but  he  was  very  fretful  at  being  required  to 
read  the  more  difficult  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iEschylus, 
because  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  which  all 
must  pass  through.  Horace,  too,  of  which  we  read  some 
parts  together,  interested  and  excited  him  beyond  his 
years,  but  Juvenal  he  disliked,  and  Perseus  he  could  not 
be  made  to  read  at  all.  He  was,  in  short,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  thoroughly  natural,  bright  boy,  who  loved 
play  better  than  work,  but  who  could  Work  well  under 
sufficient  inducements  and  penalties. 

During  the  whole  of  his  school  days  in  Boston,  although 
he  was  a  general  favourite  among  the  boys,  his  friend  and 
fidm  Achates  was  a  son  of  his  teacher.  Dr.  Gardiner,  of 
just  about  his  own  age ;  and,  if  not  naturally  of  a  more 
staid  and  sober  character,  kept  by  a  wise  parental  discipline 
under  more  restraint.  It  was  a  happy  intimacy,  and  one 
that  was  never  broken  or  disturbed.  Their  paths  in  life 
diverged,  indeed,  somewhat  later,  and  they  necessarily  saw 
each  other  less  as  they  became  engrossed  by  pursuits  so 
different ; — the  one  as  a  severe,  retired  student ;  the  other 
as  an  active,  eminent  lawyer,  much  too  busy  with  the  afiairs 
of  others  to  be  seen  often  out  of  his  own  office  and  family. 
But  their  attachment  always  rested  on  the  old  foundation, 
and  the  friend  of  his  boyhood  became  in  time  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  chief  confidential  adviser  in  his  worldly  afiairs,  and 
was  left  at  last  the  sole  executor  of  his  considerable  estate. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  their  acquaintance  they  were 
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constantly  together.  Dr.  Gardiner  gave  instruction  only 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  The  two  boys,  therefore, 
took  private  lessons,  as  they  were  called,  of  other  teachers 
in  arithmetic  and  in  writing;  but  made  small  progress  in 
either.  They  played,  too,  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
but  accomplished  little ;  for  they  cared  nothing  about  these 
studies,  which  they  accounted  superfluous,  and  which  they 
pursued  only  to  please  their  friends.  They  managed,  how- 
ever, always  to  have  the  same  instructors,  and  so  were 
hardly  separated  at  all.  They  learnt,  indeed,  the  slight  and 
easy  lessons  set  them,  but  were  careful  to  do  no  more,  and 
so  made  no  real  progress. 

Much  of  their  free  time  they  gave  to  amusements  not 
altogether  idle,  but  certainly  not  tending  very  directly  to 
intellectual  culture.  Some  of  them  were  such  as  might 
have  been  readily  expected  from  their  age.  Thus,  after 
frequenting  a  circus,  they  imitated  what  they  had  £ieen, 
until  their  performances  were  brought  to  a  disastrous  con- 
clusion by  cruelly  scorching  a  favourite  family  cat  that  was 
compelled  to  play  a  part  in  them.  At  another  time  they 
fired  pistols  till  they  disturbed  the  quiet  neighbourhood,  and 
came  near  killing  a  horse  in  the  Prescott  stable.  This  was 
all  natural  enough,  because  it  was  boyish,  though  it  was  a 
little  more  adventurous,  perhaps,  than  boys'  sports  com- 
monly are.  Of  the  same  sort,  too,  was  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  in  which  they  indulged  themselves,  with  little 
harm  to  anybody,  in  the  streets  as  they  went  to  their  school 
exercises,  especially  in  the  evening,  and  then  came  home 
again,  looking  all  the  graver  for  their  frolics.  But  two  of 
their  amusements  were  characteristic  and  peculiar,  and 
were,  perhaps,  not  without  influence  on  the  lives  of  each  of 
them,  and  especially  on  the  life  of  the  historian. 

They  devised  games  of  battles  of  all  sorts,  such  as  they 
had  found  in  their  school-books,  among  the  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  or  such  as  filled  the  newspapers  of  the  time  during 
the  contest  between  the  English  and  the  French  in  the 
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Spanish  Peuinsala;  carrying  them  out  by  an  apparatus 
more  than  commonly  ingenious  for  boys  of  their  age.  At 
first,  it  was  merely  bits  of  paper,  arranged  so  as  to  indicate 
the  different  arms  and  commanders  of  the  different  squad- 
rons ;  which  were  then  thrown  into  heaps,  and  cut  up  at 
random  with  shears  as  ruthless  as  those  of  the  Fates ;  quite 
severing  many  of  the  imaginary  combatants  so  as  to  leave 
no  hope  of  life,  and  curtailing  others  of  their  fair  propor- 
tions in  a  way  to  indicate  wounds  more  or  less  dangerous. 
But  this  did  not  last  long.  Soon  they  came  to  more  personal 
and  soldier-like  encounters ;  dressing  themselves  up  in  por- 
tions of  old  armour  which  they  found  among  the  curiosities 
of  the  Athenaeum,  and  which,  I  fear,  they  had  little  right 
to  use  as  they  did,  albeit  their  value  for  any  purpose  was 
small  indeed.  What  was  peculiar  about  these  amusements 
was,  that  there  was  always  an  idea  of  a  contest  in  them, — 
generally  of  a  battle, — whether  in  the  plains  of  Latium  with 
iEneas,  or  on  Bunker  Hill  under  William's  grandfather,  or 
in  the  fanciful  combats  of  knights-errant  in  the  "  Amadis 
de  Gaula ;"  and  Prescott  apparently  cared  more  about  them 
on  this  account  than  on  any  other. 

The  other  especial  amusement  of  the  two  friends  was 
that  of  alternately  telling  stories  invented  as  they  went 
along.  It  was  oftener  their  street- talk  than  anything  else ; 
and,  if  the  thread  of  the  fiction  in  hand  were  broken  off,  by 
arriving  at  school  or  in  any  other  way,  they  resumed  it  as 
soon  as  the  interruption  ceased^  and  so  continued  until  the 
whole  was  finished ;  each  improvising  a  complete  series  of 
adventures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  other  and  of  nobody 
else.  Prescott's  inventions  were  generally  of  the  wildest ; 
for  his  imagination  was  lively,  and  his  head  was  full  of  the 
romances  that  prevailed  in  our  circulating  libraries  before 
Scott's  time.  But  they  both  enjoyed  this  exercise  of  their 
faculties  heartily,  and  each  thought  the  other's  stories  ad- 
mirable. The  historian  always  remembered  these  favourite 
amusements  of  his  boyish  days  with  satisfaction ;  and,  only 
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two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  when  he  had  one  of  his 
grandchildren  ou  his  knee,  and  was  gratifying  the  boy's 
demand  for  a  fairy  tale,  he  cried  out,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
entered  the  room  :  "  Ah,  there's  the  man  that  could  tell 
you  stories.  You  know,  William,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing his  friend,  "  I  never  had  any  inventive  faculty  in  my 
life;  all  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  story-telling,  in  my 
later  years,  has  been  by  diligent  hard  work."  Such,  near 
the  close  of  his  life,  was  his  modest  estimate  of  his  own 
brilliant  powers  and  performances. 

How  much  these  amusements  may  have  influenced  the 
character  of  the  narrator  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine.  Probably  not  much.  But  one 
thing  is  certain.  They  were  not  amusements  common  with 
boys  of  his  age ;  and  in  his  subsequent  career  his  power  of 
describing  battles,  and  his  power  of  relating  a  succession  of 
adventures,  are  among  his  most  remarkable  attributes.' 

But  his  boyish  days  were  now  over.  In  August,  1811, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  Class  in  Harvard  College, 
having  passed  his  examination  with  credit.  The  next  day 
he  wrote  to  his  father,  then  attending  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Portland,  in  Maine,  the  following  letter,  characteristic  of 
the  easy  relations  which  subsisted  between  them,  but  which, 
easy  as  they  were,  did  not  prevent  the  son,  through  his 
whole  life,  from  looking  on  his  admirable  father  with  a 
sincere  veneration. 

TO  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  PRESCOTT. 
Dear  Fathbr,  Boston,  Aug.  23,  [1811]. 

I  now  write  you  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  of  my  fate.  Yesterday 
at  eight  o'clock  I  was  ordered  to  the  President's,  and  there,  together 
with  a  Carolinian,  Middleton,®  was  examined  f6r  Sophomore.     When 

'  For  the  facts  in  this  account  of         •  This  was,  of   course,   his    first 


the  school-boy  dats  of  Mr.  Prescott,  knowledge  of  Mr.  Arthur  Middletou, 

1  am  partly  indebted,  as  I  am  for  with  whom,  as  a  classmate,  he  wad 

much  else  in  this  memoir— especially  afterwards  much  connected,  and  who, 

what  relates  to  his  college  career— to  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation 

Mr.  William  Howard  Gardiner,  the  and  CAarff^  d" Affaires  of  the  United 

early  friend  referred  to  in  the  text.  States  at  Madriit,  rendered  his  early 
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we  were  first  ushered  into  their  presence,  they  looked  like  so  mauy 
judges  of  the  Inquisition.  We  were  ordered  down  into  the  parlour, 
almost  frightened  out  of  our  wits,  to  be  examined  by  each  separately ; 
but  we  soon  found  them  quite  a  pleasant  sort  of  chaps.  The  President 
sent  us  down  a  good  dish  of  pears,  and  treated  us  very  much  like 
gentlemen.^  It  was  not  ended  in  the  morning ;  tut  we  returned  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Professor  Ware  examined  us  in  Grotius  de  Veri- 
tatey^  We  found  him  very  good-natured,  for  I  happened  to  ask  him 
a  question  in  theology,  which  made  him  laugh  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  cover  his  face  with  hib  hands.  At  half-past  three  our  fate  was 
decided,  and  we  were  declared  *  Sophomores  of  Harvard  University." 

As  you  would  like  to  know  how  I  appeared,  I  will  give  you  the 
conversation,  verbcUim,  with  Mr.  Frisbie,  when  I  went  to  see  him  after 
the  examination  I  asked  him,  *'  Did  I  appear  well  in  my  examina- 
tion ? "  Answer.  "  Yes."  Question.  "  Did  I  appear  very  well,  Sir  1 " 
Answer.  "  Why  are  you  so  particulai*,  yoimg  man  1  Yes,  you  did 
yourself  a  great  deal  of  credit "  ^^ 

I  feel  to-day  twenty  pounds  lighter  than  I  did  yesterday.  I  shall 
dine  at  Mr.  Gardiner^.  Mr.  and  Mr&  Gardiner  both  say  that  on  me 
depends  William's  going  to  college  or  not  If  I  behave  well,  he  will 
go  5  if  not,  that  he  certainly  shall  not  go.  Mr.  W.  P.  Mason  has 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  on  Commencement  Day,  as  he  gives  a 
dinner.  I  believe  I  shall  go.  As  I  had  but  little  time,  I  thought  it 
best  to  tell  k  long  story,  and  write  it  badly,  rather  than  a  short  one 

written  well.     I  have  been  to  see  Mr.  H this  morning ;  no  news. 

Bemember  me  to  your  fellow-travellers,  C.  and  M.,  &c  &c.  Love  to 
mother,  whose  affectionate  son  I  remain, 

Wm.  HlCKLING  PrESOOTT. 

friend  important  literary  services,  as  traditions  of  the  past,  and  not  suited 

we  shall  see  when  we  readi   that  to  the  state  of  discipline  since.    It 

period  of  Mr.  Prescott's  life.    Mr.  was,  I  suspect,  only  a  compliment  to 

Middleton  died  in  1853.  William's  family,  who  had  been  pa- 

*  President  Kirk  land,  who  had  only  rishioners  of  Dr.  Kirkland  when  he 

a  few  months  earlier  b(kx)me  the  head  was  a  clergyman  in  Boston, 
of  the  University,  will  always  be  re-         ^°  Dr.  Henry  Ware  was  Hollis  Pro- 

membered  by  those  who  knew  him,  fessor  of  Divinity, 
not  only  for  the  richness  and  origi--         ^^  Before  this  examination,  William 

nality  of  his  mind  and  for  his  great  had,  for  a  short  time,  been  under  the 

perspicacity,  but  for  the  kindliness  of  private  and  especial    instruction  of 

nis  nature.    The  days,  however,  in  Mr.  Frisbie,  who  was  then  a  tutor  in 

which  a  dish  of  pears  followed  an  Harvard  College,  and  subsequently 

irxamination,  were,  I  think,  very  few  one  of  its  favourite  professors — too 

even  in  his  time — connected  with  no  early  taken  away  by  death  in  1822. 
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At  the  time  William  thus  gaily  entered  on  his  collegiate 
career,  he  had,  thanks  to  the  excellent  training  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  Gardiner,  a  good  taste  formed  and 
forming  in  English  literature,  and  he  probably  knew  more 
of  Latin  and  Greek — not  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature, 
but  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome — than  most 
of  those  who  entered  college  with  him  knew  when  they 
were  graduated.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  liking 
for  mathematics,  and  never  acquired  any ;  nor  did  he  ever 
fancy  metaphysical  discussions  and  speculations.  His 
position  in  his  class  was,  of  course,  determined  by  these 
circumstances,  and  he  was  willing  that  it  should  be.  But 
he  did  not  like  absolutely  to  fail  of  a  respectable  rank. 
It  would  not  have  been  becoming  the  character  of  a  culti- 
vated gentleman,  to  which  at  that  time  he  more  earnestly 
aspired  than  to  any  other ;  nor  would  it  have  satisfied  the 
just  expectations  of  his  family,  which  always  had  much 
influence  with  him.  It  was  difficult  for  him,  however,  to 
make  the  efforts  and  the  sacrifices  indispensable  to  give 
him  the  position  of  a  real  scholar.     He  ddopted,  indeed. 
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rules  for  the  hours,  and  even  the  minutes,  that  he  would 
devote  to  each  particular  study ;  but  he  was  so  careful 
never  to  exceed  them,  that  it  was  plain  his  heart  was 
not  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  could  not  reasonably  hope 
to  succeed  by  such  enforced  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments. Still,  he  had  already  a  strong  will  concealed  under 
a  gay  and  light-hearted  exterior.  This  saved  him  from 
many  dangers.  He  was  always  able  to  stop  short  of  what 
he  deemed  flagrant  excesses,  and  to  keep  within  the 
limits,  though  rather  loose  ones,  which  he  had  prescribed 
to  himself.  His  standard  for  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
varied,  no  doubt,  at  this  period,  and  sometimes  was  not  so 
high  on  the  score  of  morals  as  it  should  have  been ;  but 
he  always  acted  up  to  it,  and  never  passed  the  world's 
line  of  honour,  or  exposed  himself  to  academical  censures 
by  passing  the  less  flexible  line  drawn  by  college  rules.  He 
was,  however,  willing  to  run  very  near  to  both  of  them. 

Among  the  modes  he  adopted  at  this  time  to  regulate 
his  conduct,  was  one  which  had  much  more  influence 
with  him  later,  than  it  had  at  first.  It  was  that  of 
making  good  resolutions— a  practice  in  which  he  per- 
severed through  life  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  not 
always  heeding  whether  he  kept  them  with  great  exact- 
ness, but  sure  to  repeat  them  as  often  as  they  were 
broken,  until,  at  last,  some  of  them  took  effect,  and  his 
ultimate  purpose  was,  in  part  at  least,  acconiplished.  He 
pardoned  himself,  I  suppose,  too  easily  for  his  manifold 
neglects  and  breaches  of  the  compacts  he  had  thus  made 
with  his  conscience;  but  there  was  repentance  at  the 
bottom  of  all,  and  his  character  was  strengthened  by  the 
practice.  The  early  part  of  his  college  career,  however, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  left  the  too  gentle  restraints  of 
his  father's  house,  was  less  afiected  by  this  system  of  self* 
control,  and  was  the  most  dangerous  period  of  his  life. 
Upon  portions  of  it  he  afterwards  looked  back  with 
regret. 
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"  It  was  about  this  time,"— «ays  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  a  very  interesting 
paper  concerning  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Presoott^  which  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal, — ^'  it  was  about  this  time, 
that  is,  pretty  early  in  his  college  life,  when  the  first  excitements  of 
perfect  liberty  of  action  were  a  little  abated,  that  he  began  to  form 
good  resolutions, — to  form  them,  not  to  keep  them.  This  was,  so  fiir 
as  I  remember,  the  feeble  beginning  of  a  process  of  frequent  self- 
examination  and  moral  self-control,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated 
and  practised  to  a  degree  beyond  all  example  that  has  come  under  my 
observation  in  cases  of  like  constitutional  tendency.  It  was,  I  con- 
ceive, the  truly  great  point  of  his  moral  character,  and  the  chief  founda- 
tion of  all  he  accomplished  in  after  life  as  a  literary  man ;  a  point 
which  lay  always  concealed  to  transient  observers  under  lightness  and 
gaiety  of  manner. 

"  This  habit  of  forming  distinct  resolutions  about  all  sorts  of  things, 
sometimes  important,  but  often  in  themselves  the  merest  trifles  in  the 
world,  grew  up  rapidly  to  an  extent  that  became  rather  ludicrous ; 
especially  as  it  was  accompanied  by  another  habit,  that  of  thinking 
aloud,  and  concealing  nothing  about  himself,  which  led  him  to 
announce  to  the  first  friend  he  met  his  latest  new  resolution.  The 
practice,  I  apprehend,  must  have  reached  its  acme  about  the  time 
when  he  informed  me  one  day  that  he  had  just  made  a  new  resolution, 
which  was, — since  he  found  he  could  not  keep  those  which  he  had 
made  before, — that  he  would  never  make  another  resolution  as  long  as 
he  lived.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  kept  but  a  very  short 
time. 

**  These  resolutions,  during  college  days,  related  often  to  the  number 
of  hours,  nay,  the  number  of  minutes,  per  day  to  be  appropriated  to 
each  particular  exercise  or  study ;  the  number  of  recitations  and 
public  prayers  per  week  that  he  would  not  fail  to  attend;  the  number 
of  times  per  week  that  he  would  not  exceed  in  attending  balls, 
theatrical  entertainments  in  Boston,  &c.  &c  What  was  most  observ- 
able in  this  sort  of  accounts  that  he  used  to  keep  with  himself  was, 
that  the  errors  were  all  on  one  side.  Casual  temptations  easily  led 
him,  at  this  time  of  life,  to  break  through  the  severer  restrictions  of 
his  rule,  but  it  was  matter  of  high  conscience  with  him  never  to 
curtail  the  full  quantity  of  indulgences  which  it  allowed.  He  would 
be  very  sure  not  to  run  one  minute  over^  however  he  might  sometimes 
fall  short  of  the  full  time  for  learning  a  particular  lesson,  which  he 
used  to  con  over  with  his  watch  before  him,  lest  by  any  inadvertence 
he  might  cheat  himself  into  too  much  study. 

'*  On  the  same  principle,  he  was  careful  never  to  attend  any  greater 
number  of  college  exercises,  nor  any  less  number  of  evening  diversions 
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in  Boston,  than  he  had  bargained  for  with  himself.  Then,  as  he  found 
out  by  experience  the  particular  circumstances  which  served  as  good 
excuses  for  infractions  of  his  rule,  he  would  begin  to  complicate  his 
accounts  with  himself  by  introducing  sets  of  fixed  exceptions,  string- 
ing on  amendment,  as  it  were,  after  amendment  to  the  general  law, 
until  it  became  extremely  difficult  for  himself  to  tell  what  his  rule 
actually  was  in  its  application  to  the  new  cases  which  arose ;  and,  at 
last,  he  would  take  the  whole  subject,  so  to  speak,  into  a  new  draft, 
embodying  it  in  a  bran-new  resolution.  And  what  is  particularly 
curious  is,  that  all  the  casuistry  attending  this  process  was  sure  to  be 
published,  as  it  went  along,  to  all  his  intimatea 

"  The  manner  in  which  he  used  to  compound  with  his  conscience  in 
such  matters  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote,  which  properly  belongs 
to  a  little  later  period,  but  which  may  well  enough  be  inserted  here. 
It  is  one  which  I  was  lately  put  in  mind  of  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  but 
which  I  had  heard  that  geutleman  tell  long  ago  in  Prescott's  presence, 
who  readily  admitted  it  to  be  substantially  trua  The  incident  referred 
to  occurred  at  the  time  he  and  Mr.  Gray  were  travelling  together  in 
Europe.  An  oculist,  or  physician,  whom  he  had  consulted  at  Paris, 
had  advised  him,  among  other  things,  to  live  less  freely,  and  when 
pushed  by  his  patient,  as  was  his  wont,  to  fix  a  very  precise  limit  to 
the  quantity  of  wine  he  might  take,  his  adviser  told  him  that  he 
ought  never  to  exceed  two  glasses  a  day.  This  rule  he  forthwith 
announced  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  scrupulously.  And  he  did. 
But  his  manner  of  observing  it  was  peculiar.  At  every  new  house  of 
entertainment  they  reached  in  their  travels,  one  of  the  first  things 
Prescott  did  was  to  require  the  waiter  to  show  him  specimens  of 
all  the  wine-glasses  the  house  afforded.  He  would  then  pick  out 
firom  among  them  the  largest;  and  this,  though  it  might  contain 
two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  a  common  wine-glass,  he  would 
have  set  by  his  plate  as  his  measure  at  dinner  to  observe  the 
rule  in." 

But  just  at  the  period  of  his  college  history  to  which 
Mr.  Gardiner  chiefly  refers,  or  a  very  little  later,  the 
painful  accident  befell  him  which,  in  its  consequences, 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world  to  him,  and 
tended,  more  than  any  single  event  in  his  life,  to  make 
him  what  he  at  last  became.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
accident  which  so  fatally  impaired  his  sight.  It  occurred 
in  the  Commons  Hall,  one  day  after  dinner,  in  his  Junior 
year.     On  this  occasion  there  was  some  rude  frolicking 

c2 
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among  the  undergraduates,  such  as  was  not  very  rare 
when  the  college  officers  had  left  the  tables,  as  they 
frequently  did,  a  few  minutes  before  the  room  was 
emptied.  It  was  not,  however,  on  this  particular  occasion 
a  considerable  disorder,  and  Prescott  had  no  share  in  what 
there  was.  But  when  he  was  passing  out  of  the  door  of 
the  Hall,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  disturbance 
going  on  behind  him.  He  turned  his  head  quickly  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  at  the  same  instant  received  a  blow  from 
a  large,  hard  piece  of  bread,  thrown  undoubtedly  at 
random,  and  in  mere  thoughtlessness  and  gaiety.  It 
struck  the  open  eye — a  rare  occurrence  in  the  case  of  that 
vigilant  organ,  which,  on  the  approach  of  the  slightest 
danger,  is  almost  always  protected  by  an  instant  and 
instinctive  closing  of  the  lids.  But  here  there  was  no 
notice — no  warning.  The  missile,  which  must  have  been 
thrown  with  great  force,  struck  the  very  disk  of  the  eye 
itself.  It  was  the  left  eye.  He  fell, — and  was  immediately 
brought  to  his  father's  house  in  town,  where,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
ncddent,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  James  Jackson,  the 
kind  friend,  as  well  as  the  wise  medical  adviser,  of  his 
father's  family.* 

The  first  eflfects  of  the  blow  were  remarkable.  They 
were,  in  fact,  such  as  commonly  attend  a  concussion  of 
the  brain.  The  strength  of  the  patient  was  instantly  and 
completely  prostrated.  Sickness  at  the  stomach  followed. 
His  pulse  was  feeble.  His  face  became  pale  and  shrunken, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  his  system  was  reduced  so  low, 
that  he  could  not  sit  up  in  bed.  But  his  mind  was  calm 
and  clear,  and  he  was  able  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 

^  There  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  Dr.  rudiments  of  the  profession  which  he 

Jackson  in  Prescott's  Memoir  of  Mr.  was  to  pursue  through  a  long  scries 

John  Pickering,  where,  noticing  the  of  jears  with  so  much  honour  to  him- 

intimacy  of  these  two  distinguished  self  and  such  widely-extended  benefit 

men,  he  says,  that  in  London  Mr.  to  the  commuuity."    Collections  of 

Pickering  was  much  with  Dr.  Jack-  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

son,  who  was  then  *'  acquiring  the  Third  Series,  Vol.  X.  p.  208. 
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the    accident   that  had   befallen  him,  and   of  what  had 
preceded  and  followed  it. 

Under  such  circumstances  no  active  treatment  was 
deemed  advisable.  Quiet  was  strictly  prescribed.  What- 
ever could  tend  to  the  least  excitement,  physical  or  intel- 
lectual, was  forbidden.  And  then  nature  was  left  to 
herself.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  wisest  course.  At  any 
rate,  the  system,  which  had  at  first  yielded  so  alarmingly 
to  the  shock,  gradually  recovered  its  tone,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  pursued  his  studies 
as  if  nothing  very  serious  had  happened ; — a  little  more 
cautiously,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  but  probably  with 
no  diminution  of  such  very  moderate  diligence  as  he  had 
previously  practised.*  But  the  eye  that  had  been  struck 
was  gone.  No  external  mark,  either  then  or  afterwards, 
indicated  the  injury  that  had  been  inflicted ;  and  although 
a  glimmering  light  was  still  perceptible  through  the  ruined 
organ,  there  was  none  that  could  be  made  useful  for  any 
of  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  On  a  careful  examina- 
tion, such  as  I  once  made,  with  magnifying  lenses,  at  his 
request,  under  the  direction  of  a  distinguished  oculist,  a 
difference  could  indeed  be  detected  between  the  injured 
eye  and  the  other ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  sat  with  him, 
I  have  thought  that  it  seemed  more  dim ;  but  to  common 
observation,  in  society  or  in  the  streets,  as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  author  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  no  change 
was  perceptible.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  case  of  obscure,  deep 
paralysis  of  the  retina,  and  as  such  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  healing  art  from  the  moment  the  blow  was  given. 

One  circumstance,  however,  in  relation  to  the  calamity 
that  thus  fell  on  him  in  the  freshness  of  his  youth,  should 
not  be  overlooked,  because  it  shows,  even  at  this  early 

*  This  account  of  the  original  in-  Jackson  was  good  enough  to  address 
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period,  the  development  of  strong  traits  in  his  character, 
such  as  marked  his  subsequent  life.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  he  rarely  mentioned  the  name  of  the  young  man  who 
had  thus  inflicted  on  him  an  irreparable  injury,  and  that 
he  never  mentioned  it  in  a  way  which  could  have  given 
pain  either  to  him  or  to  those  nearest  to  him.  Indeed, 
he  so  often  spoke  to  me  of  the  whole  affair  as  a  mere 
chance-medley,  for  which  nobody  could  be  to  blame,  and 
of  whigh  little  could  be  distinctly  known,  that,  for  a  time, 
I  supposed  he  was  really  ignorant,  and  preferred  to  remain 
ignorant,  from  whose  hand  the  fatal  blow  had  come.  But 
it  was  not  so.  He  always  knew  who  it  was ;  and,  years 
afterwards,  when  the  burden  of  the  injury  he  had  received 
was  much  heavier  on  his  thoughts  than  it  had  been  at  first, 
and  when  an  opportunity  occurred  to  do  an  important  kind- 
ness to  the  unhappy  person  who  had  inflicted  it,  he  did  it 
promptly  and  cordially.  It  was  a  Christian  act, — the  more 
truly  Christian,  because,  although  the  blow  was  certainly 
given  by  accident,  he  who  inflicted  it  never  expressed  any 
sympathy  with  the  terrible  suffering  he  had  occasioned. 
At  least,  the  sufferer,  to  whom,  if  to  anybody,  he  should 
have  expressed  it,  never  knew  that  he  regretted  what  he 
had  done. 

When  William  returned  to  College  and  resumed  his 
studies  he  had,  no  doubt,  somewhat  different  views  and 
purposes  in  life  from  those  which  had  most  influenced  him 
before  his  accident.  The  quiet  and  suffering  of  his  dark 
room  had  done  their  work,  at  least  in  part.  He  was,  com- 
pared with  what  he  had  been,  a  sobered  man.  Not  that 
bis  spirits  were  seriously  affected  by  it.  They  survived 
even  this.  But  inducements  and  leisure  for  reffection  had 
been  afforded  him  such  as  he  had  never  known  before,  and, 
whether  the  thoughts  that  followed  his  accident  were  the 
cause  or  not,  he  now  determined  to  acquire  a  more  respect- 
able rank  in  his  class  as  a  scholar,  than  he  had  earlier 
deemed  worth  the  trouble. 
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It  was  somewhat  late  to  do  it;  but,  having  no  little 
courage  and  very  considerable  knowlefdge  in  elegant  litera- 
ture, he  in  part  succeeded.  His  remarkable  memory  enabled 
him  to  get  on  well  with  the  English  studies;  even  with 
those  for  which,  as  for  the  higher  metaphysics,  he  had  a 
hearty  disrelish.  But  mathematics  and  geometry  seemed 
to  constitute  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  He  had  taken 
none  of  the  preparatory  steps  to  qualify  himself  for  them, 
and  it  was  impossible  now  to  go  back  to  the  elements,  and 
lay  a  sufficient  foundation.  He  knew,  in  fact,  nothing 
about  them,  and  never  did  afterwards.  He  became  des- 
perate, therefore,  and  took  to  desperate  remedies. 

The  first  was  to  commit  to  memory,  with  perfect  exact- 
ness, the  whole  mathematical  demonstration  required  of  his 
class  on  any  given  day,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recite  every 
syllable  and  letter  of  it  as  they  stood  in  the  book,  without 
comprehending  the  demonstration  at  all,  or  attaching  any 
meaning  to  the  words  and  signs  of  which  it  was  composed. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  a  feat  of  memory  of  which  few  men 
would  have  been  capable,  but  it  was  also  one  whose  worth- 
lessness  a  careful  teacher  would  very  soon  detect,  and  one, 
in  itself,  so  intolerably  onerous,  that  no  pupil  could  long 
practise  it.  Besides,  it  was  a  trick,  and  a  fraud  of  any 
kind,  except  to  cheat  himself,  was  contrary  to  his  very 
nature. 

After  trying  it,  therefore,  a  few  times,  and  enjoying 
whatever  amusement  it  could  afford  liim  and  his  friends 
who  were  in  the  secret,  he  took  another  method  more 
characteristic.  He  went  to  his  Professor,  and  told  him 
the  truth ;  not  only  his  ignorance  of  geometry,  and  his 
belief  that  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  a  word  of  it, 
but  the  mode  by  which  he  had  seemed  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  recitation-room,  while  in  fact  he  evaded 
them ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  a  proof  of  mere 
industry,  he  was  willing  to  persevere  in  committing  the 
lessons  to  memory,  and  reciting  by  rote  what  he  did  not 
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and  could  not  understand,  if  such  recitations  were  required 
of  him,  but  that  he  would  rather  be  permitted  to  use  his 
time  more  profitably.  The  Professor,  struck  with  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  his  pupil,  as  well  as  with  the 
singularity  of  the  case,  and  seeing  no  likelihood  that  a 
similar  one  would  occur,  merely  exacted  his  attendance  at 
the  regular  hours,  from  which,  in  fact,  he  had  no  power  to 
excuse  him ;  but  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  should 
not  be  troubled  further  with  the  duty  of  reciting.  The 
solemn  farce,  therefore,  of  going  to  the  exercise,  book  in 
hand,  for  several  months,  without  looking  at  the  lesson, 
was  continued,  and  Prescott  was  always  grateful  to  the 
kindly  Professor  for  his  forbearance. 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  in  danger  of  more  serious 
trouble  with  one  of  the  Professors.  In  this  case  it  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that,  at  all  periods  of  his  life, 
Prescott  was  now  and  then  afiected  with  a  nervous  laugh, 
or  fit  of  laughter,  which,  as  it  was  always  without  adequate 
cause,  sometimes  broke  out  most  inopportunely.  In  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  some  passages  in  his  life,  by  his 
friend  Gardiner,  which  I  have  received  since  this  Memoir 
was  prepared,  there  is  an  account  of  two  such  outbreaks, 
both  of  which  I  will  give  here,  because  they  are  connected, 
and  belong  to  nearly  the  same  period  in  his  life,  and 
because  the  last  is  strictly  to  be  placed  among  his  college 
adventures.  Speaking  of  this  involuntary  merriment,  Mr. 
Gardiner  says : — 

**  How  mirthful  he  was,  how  fond  of  a  meiTy  laugh,  how  overflowing 
with  means  to  excite  one  on  all  admissible  occasions,  I  have  already 
mentioned.  But  what  I  now  speak  of  was  something  beyond  this. 
He  had  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  so  strong,  that  it  seemed  at  times 
quite  to  orerpower  him.  He  would  laugh  on  such  occasions — ^not 
vociferously  indeed,  but  most  inordinately,  and  for  a  long  time  to- 
gether, as  if  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Momus  himself.  It  seemed  to 
be  something  perfectly  uncontrollable,  provoked  often  by  the  slightest 
apparent  cause ;  and  sometimes,  in  his  younger  days,  under  circum- 
stances that  made  its  indulgence  a  positive  impropriety.    This  seemed 
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only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  I  call  it  a  disease,  for  it  deprived  him 
at  the  time  of  all  self-KSontrol,  and  in  one  of  the  other  sex  would  have 
been  perhaps  hysterical  But  there  was  something  irresistibly  comic 
in  it  to  the  bynstanders,  accompanied,  as  it  used  to  be,  by  imperfect 
efforts,  through  drolleries  uttered  in  broken,  half-inteUigible  sentences, 
to  communicate  the  ludicrous  idea.  This  original  ludicrous  idea  he 
seldom  succeeded  in  communicating,  but  the  infection  of  laughter 
would  spread,  by  a  sort  of  animal  magnetism,  from  one  to  another,  till 
I  have  seen  a  whole  company  perfectly  convulsed  with  it,  no  one  of 
whom  could  have  told  what  in  the  world  he  was  laughing  at,  unless  it 
were  at  the  sight  of  Prescott,  so  utterly  overcome,  and  struggling  in 
vain  to  express  himself. 

''  To  give  a  better  idea  of  this,  I  may  cite  an  instance  that  I  wit- 
nessed in  his  younger  days,  either  shortly  before,  or  just  after,  his  first 
European  tour.  A  party  of  young  gentlemen  and  ladies — ^he  and 
I  among  them — undertook  to  entertain  themselves  and  their  friends 
with  some  private  theatricals.  After  having  performed  one  or  two 
light  pieces  with  some  success,  we  attempted  Uie  more  ambitious  task 
of  getting  up  Julius  Csesar.  It  proceeded  only  to  two  partial  rehear- 
sals, but  the  manner  in  which  they  ended  is  to  the  present  point. 
When  all  had  sufficiently  studied  their  parts,  we  met  for  a  final 
rehearsal.  The  part  of  Mark  Antony  had  been  allotted  to  Prescott. 
He  got  through  with  it  extremely  well  till  he  came  to  the  speech  in 
the  third  act  which  begins, '  Oh,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of 
earth  ! '  This  was  addressed  to  one  of  our  company,  extended  on  the 
floor,  and  enacting  the  part  of  CsDsar's  murdered  corpse,  with  becoming 
stillness  and  rigidity.  At  this  point  of  the  performance  the  ludicrous 
seized  upon  Prescott  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  burst  out  into  one  of 
his  grand  fits  of  laughing,  and  laughed  so  immoderately  and  so  in- 
fectiously, that  the  whole  company,  corpse  and  all,  followed  suit,  and 
a  scene  of  tumult  ensued  which  put  a  stop  to  further  reheaisal. 
Another  evening  we  attempted  it  again,  after  a  solemn  assurance  from 
Prescott  that  he  should  certainly  command  himself,  and  not  give  way 
to  such  a  folly  again.  But  he  did,  in  precisely  the  same  place,  and 
with  the  some  result.     After  that  we  gave  up  Julius  Csssar. 

^  A  more  curious  instance  occurred  while  he  was  in  college.  I  was 
not  present  at  this,  but  have  heard  him  tell  it  repeatedly  in  after  life. 
On  some  occasion  it  happened  that  he  went  to  the  study  of  the 
Rhetorical  Professor,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  private  lesson  in 
elocution.  The  Professor  and  his  pupil  were  entirely  alone.  Prescott 
took  his  attitude  as  orator,  and  began  to  declaim  the  speech  he  had 
conmiitted  for  the  purpose  ;  but,  after  proceeding  through  a  sentence 
or  two,  something  ludicrous  suddenly  came  across  him,  and  it  was  all 
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over  with  him  at  once — just  as  when  he  came  to  the '  bleedmg  piece  of 
earth/  in  the  scene  above  narrated.  He  was  seized  with  just  such  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  The  Professor — no  laughing  man — 
looked  grave,  and  tried  to  check  him ;  but  the  more  he  tried  to  do 
so,  the  more  Prescott  was  convulsed.  The  Professor  began  to  think 
his  pupil  intended  to  insult  him.  His  dark  features  grew  darker,  and 
he  began  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  severe  reprimand.  This  only  seemed 
to  aggravate  Presoott's  paroxysm,  while  he  endeavom-ed,  in  vain,  to 
beg  pardon,  for  he  could  not  utter  an  intelligible  word.  At  last, 
the  sense  of  the  extreme  ludicrousness  of  the  situation,  and  the  per- 
ception of  Prescott's  utter  helplessness,  seized  hold  of  the  Professor 
himself  He  had  caught  the  infection.  His  features  suddenly  relaxed, 
and  he  too  began  to  laugh ;  and  presently  the  two.  Professor  and 
pupil,  the  more  they  looked  at  each  other  the  more  they  laughed 
— ^both  absolutely  holding  on  to  their  sides,  and  the  tears  rolling 
down  their  cheeks.  Of  course,  there  was  an  end  of  all  reprimand,  and 
equally  an  end  of  all  declamation.  The  Professor,  as  became  him, 
recovered  himself  first,  but  only  enough  to  say  :  '  Well,  Prescott,  you 
may  go.     This  wiU  do  for  to-day.' " 

Mathematics,  by  the  indulgence  of  his  teacher,  being 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  and  several 
other  of  the  severer  studies  being  made  little  more  than 
exercises  of  memory,  he  was  obliged  to  depend,  for  the 
distinction  he  desired  to  obtain  at  college,  and  which  his 
family  demanded  from  him,  almost  entirely  on  his  pro- 
gress in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  on  his  proficiency  in 
English  literature.  These,  however,  together  with  his  zeal 
in  pursuing  them,  were,  by  the  kindness  of  those  in  acade- 
mical authority,  admitted  to  be  sufficient.  He  received, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  college  career,  some  of  the  cus- 
tomary honours  of  successful  scholarship,  and  at  its  close 
a  Latin  poem  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  exercise  for  com- 
mencement. 

No  honour,  however,  that  he  received  at  college  was 
valued  so  much  by  him,  or  had  been  so  much  an  object  of 
his  ambition,  as  his  admission  to  the  Society  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  which  was  composed,  in  its  theory  and  pre- 
tensions, and  generally  in  its  practice,  of  a  moderate  number 
of  the  best  scholars  in  the  two  upper  classes.     As  the 
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selection  was  made  by  the  undergraduates  themselves,  and 
as  a  single  black-ball  excluded  the  candidate,  it  was  a  real 
distinction,  and  Prescott  always  liked  to  stand  well  with 
his  fellows,  later  in  Ufe  no  less  than  in  youth.  From  his 
own  experience,  therefore,  he  regarded  this  old  and  pecu- 
liar society  with  great  favour,  and  desired  at  all  periods  to 
maintain  its  privileges  and  influence  in  the  University.' 

The  honour  that  he  received  on  his  graduation  was  felt 
to  be  appropriate  to  his  tastes,  and  was  not  a  little  valued 
by  him  and  by  his  father,  as  a  proof  of  diligence  in  his 
classical  studies.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  poem  cannot  be 
found  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  Only  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  his  college  classmate,  Mr.  S.  D. 
Bradford,  sent  him  one  of  a  few  copies,  which  he  had 
privately  printed  for  his  children  and  friends,  of  his  own 
scattered  miscellanies,  among  which  was  a  college  exercise 
in  Latin  prose.  Prescott  then  said,  alluding  to  his  own 
Latin  poem  :  "  I  wish  I  had  taken  as  good  care  of  it  as  you 
have  of  your  exercises.  I  have  hunted  for  it  in  every 
quarter  where  I  supposed  I  could  have  mislaid  it,  but  in 
vain.  If  I  should  find  it,''  he  adds,  with  his  accustomed 
kindliness,  ''I  shall  feel  content  if  the  Latin  will  pass 
muster  as  well  as  in  your  performance." 

It  was  a  pleasant  little  poem,  on  Hope,  "  Ad  Spem," 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  in  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters. It  was  delivered  in  a  hot,  clear  day  of  August, 
1814,  in  the  old  meeting-house  at  Cambridge,  to  a  crowded 
audience  of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  Boston  and 
the  neighbourhood,  attracted  in  no  small  degree  by  an 

'  Tbe  ^  B  K,  it  should  be  remem-  cessors,  who  were  themseWes  pleased 

bered,  was,  at  that  period,  a  society  thus  to  recall  the  rank,  both  as  scholars 

of  much  more  dignity  and  consequence  and  as  j^ntlemen,  which  they  had 

than  it  is  now.  It  had  an  annual  pnbh'c  early  gained  and    which    they   still 

exhibition,  largely  attended  by  such  valued.   Membership  in  such  an  asso- 

{^duates  as  were  its  members,  and,  ciation  was  precisely  the  sort  of  honour 

indeed,  by  the  more  cultivated  portion  which  a   young  man   like  Prescott 

of   the  community  generally.     The  would  covet,  and  he  always  regretted 

undergraduates  were  in  this  way  as-  that  its  influence  among  the  under- 

sociated  at  once  with  the  prominent  graduates  had  not  been  sustained, 
and  distinguished  among  their  prede- 
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entertainment  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prescott  were  to  give 
the  same  afternoon  in  honour  of  their  son's  success, — one 
of  the  very  last  of  the  many  large  entertainments  formerly 
given  at  Cambridge  on  such  occasions,  and  which,  in  their 
day,  rendered  commencement  a  more  brilliant  festival  than 
it  is  now.  I  was  there  to  hear  my  friend.  I  could  see,  by 
his  tremulous  motions,  that  he  was  a  good  deal  frightened 
when  speaking  before  so  large  an  assembly ;  but  still  his 
appearance  was  manly,  and  his  verses  were  thought  well  of 
by  those  who  had  a  right  to  judge  of  their  merit.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  do  credit  to  his  Latinity  if  they  could 
now  be  found,  for  at  school  he  wrote  such  verses  better 
than  any  boy  there. 

After  the  literary  exercises  of  the  day  came,  of  course, 
the  entertainment  to  the  friends  of  the  family.  This  was 
given  as  a  reward  to  the  cherished  son,  which  he  valued 
not  a  little,  and  the  promise  of  which  had  much  stimulated 
his  eiforts  in  the  latter  part  of  his  college  life.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  somewhat  sumptuous  dinner,  under  a  marquee,  at 
which  above  five  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  sat  down, 
and  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  who  took  an  inte- 
rest in  the  occasion.  His  mother  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  pleasure  her  son's  success  had  given  her,  and  if 
his  father,  from  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  was  more 
reserved,  he  was  undoubtedly  no  less  satisfied.  William 
was  very  gay,  as  he  always  was  in  society,  and  perfectly 
natural ;  dancing  and  frolicking  on  the  green  with  great 
spirit  after  the  more  formal  part  of  the  festivities  was  over. 
He  was  not  sorry  that  his  college  life  was  ended,  and  said 
so ;  but  he  parted  from  a  few  of  his  friends  with  sincere 
pain,  as  they  left  Cambridge  to  go  their  several  ways  in  the 
world,  never  to  meet  again  as  free  and  careless  as  they  then 
were.  Indeed,  on  such  occasions,  notwithstanding  the 
vivacity  of  his  nature,  he  was  forced  to  yield  a  little  to  his 
feelings,  as  I  have  myself  sometimes  witnessed.* 

*  There  are  some  remarks  of  Mr.      of  Mr.  Pickering,  written  in  1848,  not 
Prescott  on  college  life,  in  his  Memoir      without  a  recollection  of  his  own  early 
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Immediately  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  as  a  student 
in  his  father's  office ;  for  the  law  was,  in  some  sort,  his 
natural  inheritance,  and — with  his  own  talents  already  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  be  recognized,  and  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  aid  of  a  lawyer  as  eminent  as  his  father  was — 
the  path  to  success  at  the  bar  seemed  both  tempting  and 
sure.  But  his  tastes  were  still  for  the  pursuits  which  he 
had  always  most  loved.  He  entertained,  indeed,  no  doubt 
what  would  be  his  ultimate  career  in  life ;  but  still  he  lin- 
gered fondly  over  his  Greek  and  Latin  books,  and  was 
encouraged  in  an  indulgence  of  his  preference  by  his  family 
and  friends,  who  rightly  regarded  such  studies  as  the  safest 
means  and  foundations  for  forensic  eminence/  He  talked 
with  me  about  them  occasionally,  and  I  rejoiced  to  hear  his 
accounts  of  himself;  for,  although  I  had  then  been  myself 
admitted  to  the  bar,  my  tastes  were  the  same,  and  it  was 
pleasant  for  me  to  have  his  sympathy,  as  he  always  had 
mine. 

Four  or  five  months  were  passed  in  this  way,  and  then 
another  dark  and  threatening  cloud  came  over  his  happy 

experiences,  which  may  well  be  added     incentivefl  to  ambition  as  in  the  wider 
here.    "  The  four  years  of  college  life      world,  and  contends  with  the  same 


form,  perhaps,  the  most  critical  eooch  zeal  for  hononrs  which,  to  his  eye, 
in  the  exifttenee  of  the  indi?iaual.  seem  miite  as  real — and  are  they 
This  is  especially  the  case  in   our      not  sof — ds  those  in  later  life.    He 


country,  where  they  occur  in  the  trans*  meets,  too,  with  the  same  obstacles 

ition  period, — ^when  the  bo^  ripens  to  success  as  in  the  world,  the  same 

into  tne  man.    The  University,  that  temptations   to   idleness,   the   same 

little  world  of  itself,  shut  out  by  a  gilded  seductions,  but  without   the 

great  barrier,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  power  of   resistance.    Por  in 

past  equalW  with  the  future,  bound-  this  morning  of  life  his  passions  are 

mg  the  visible  horizon  of  the  student  stroogest ;  his^  animal  nature  is  more 

like  the  walls  of  a  monastery,  still  sensible  to  enjo^ent ;  his  reasoning 

leaves  within  them  scope  enough  for  faculties  less  vigorous  and  mature, 

all  the  sympathies  and  the  passions  Happy  the  youth  who,  in  this  sta^e 

of  manhood.  Taken  from  the  searching  of  bis  existence,  is  so  strong  in  his 

eye  of  parental  supervision,  the  youth-  principles  that  he  can  pass  through 

fol  scholar  finds  tne  shackles  of  early  the  ordeal  without  faltering  or  failing; 

discipline  fall  from  him,  as  he  is  left  —on  whom  the  contact  of  bad  com- 

to  the  disposal,  in  a  great  degree,  of  panionship  has  left  no  stain  for  future 


his  own  hours  and  the  choice  of  his     tears  to  wash  away^'    Collections  of 

own  associates.  His  powers  are  quick-       •     --        «    .  . 

ened  by  collision  with  various  minds, 
and  by  the  bolder  range  of  studies 
now  open  to  him.    He  mids  the  same 


own  associates.  His  powers  are  quick-  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
ened  by  collision  with  various  minds.  Third  Series,  Vol.  X.  (1849,)  pp.  20^ 
and  by  the  bolder  range  of  studies      207. 
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life.  In  January,  1815,  he  called  one  day  on  his  medical 
adviser,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  consulted  him  for  an  inconsider- 
able inflammation  of  his  right  eye.  It  was  his  sole  depend- 
ence for  sight,  and  therefore,  although  it  had  served  him 
tolerably  well  for  above  a  year  and  a  half  since  the  accident 
to  the  other,  the  slightest  affection  of  its  powers  inevitably 
excited  anxiety.  The  inflammation  was  then  wholly  on  the 
surface  of  the  organ,  but  yet  he  complained  of  a  degree  of 
difficulty  and  pain  in  moving  it,  greater  than  is  commonly 
noticed  in  a  case  of  so  little  gravity  as  this  otherwise 
seemed  to  be.  Leeches,  therefore,  were  ordered  for  the 
temple,  and  a  saturnine  lotion, — simple  remedies,  no 
doubt,  but  such  as  were  sufficient  for  the  apparent  affec- 
tion, and  quite  as  active  in  their  nature  as  was  deemed 
judicious. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  pain  was  greatly 
increased,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  inflammation, 
which  at  first  had  been  trifling,  was  found  to  be  excessive, — 
greater,  indeed,  than  his  physician,  down  to  the  present 
day,  after  a  very  wide  practice  of  above  sixty  years,  has,  as 
he  informs  me,  ever  again  witnessed.  The  eye  itself  was 
much  swollen,  the  cornea  had  become  opaque,  and  the 
power  of  vision  was  completely  lost.  At  the  same  time 
the  patient's  skin  was  found  to  be  very  hot,  and  his  pulse 
hard  and  accelerated.  The  whole  system,  in  short,  was 
much  disturbed,  and  the  case  had  evidently  become  one 
of  unusual  severity. 

To  his  calm  and  wise  father,  therefore, — to  his  physician, 
who  was  not  less  his  friend  than  his  professional  adviser, — 
and  to  himself,  for  he  too  was  consulted, — it  seemed  that 
every  risk,  except  that  of  life,  should  be  run,  to  save  him 
from  the  permanent  and  total  blindness  with  which  he  was 
obviously  threatened.  Copious  bleedings  and  other  deple- 
tions were  consequently  at  once  resorted  to,  and  seemed, 
for  a  few  hours,  to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  disease ; 
but  the  suffering  returned  again  with  great  severity  during 
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the  subsequent  night,  and  the  inflammation  raged  with 
such  absolute  fuiy  for  five  days,  as  to  resist  every  form  of 
active  treatment  that  could  be  devised  by  his  anxious  phy- 
sician, and  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  who  had  been  summoned 
in  consultation.  The  gloomiest  apprehensions,  therefore, 
were  necessarily  entertained  ;  and  even  when,  on  the  sixth 
day,  the  inflammation  began  to  yield,  and,  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventh,  had  almost  wholly  subsided,  little  encourage- 
ment for  a  happy  result  could  be  felt ;  for  the  retina  was 
found  to  be  afiPected,  and  the  powers  of  vision  were 
obviously  and  seriously  impaired. 

But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  the  case  assumed 
a  new  phasis,  and  the  father,  much  alarmed,  hastened  in 
person  to  Dr.  Jackson,  telling  him  that  one  of  the  patient's 
knees  bad  become  painful,  and  that  the  pain,  accompanied 
with  redness  and  swelling,  was  increasing  fast.     To  his 
surprise,  Dr.  Jackson  answered  very  emphatically  that  he 
was  most  happy  to  hear  it.     The  mystery  which  had  hung 
over  the  disease,  from  the  first  intimation  of  a  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty in  moving  the  organ,  was  now  dispelled.     It  was  a 
case  of  acute  rheumatism.     This  had  not  been  foreseen. 
In  fact,  an  instance  in  which  the  acute  form  of  that  disease 
— not  the  chronic — had  seized  on  the  eye  was  unknown  to 
the  books  of  the  profession.  Both  of  his  medical  attendants, 
it  is  true,  thought  they  had,  in  their  previous  practice, 
noticed  some  evidence  of  such  an  afiection ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  assault  was  made  on  the  knee  in  the  present 
case,  they  had  no  longer  any  doubt  concerning  the  matter. 
As  the  event  proved,  they  had  no  sufficient  reason  for  any. 
In  truth,  the  rheumatism,  which  had  attacked  their  patient 
in  this  mysterious  but  fierce  manner,  was^the  disease  which, 
in  its  direct  and  indirect  forms,  persecuted  him  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  afterwards,  and  caused  him  most  of  the 
sufferings  and  privations  that  he  underwent  in  so  many 
different  ways,  but,  above  all,  in  the  impaired  vision  of  his 
remaining  eye.     Bad,  however,  as  was  this  condition  of 
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things,  it  was  yet  a  relief  to  his  anxious  advisers  to  be 
assured  of  its  real  character ; — not,  indeed,  because  they 
regarded  acute  rheumatism  in  the  eye  as  a  slight  disease, 
but  because  they  thought  it  less  formidable  in  its  nature, 
and  less  likely  at  last  to  destroy  the  structure  of  the  organ, 
than  a  common  inflammation  so  severe  and  so  unmanage- 
able as  this  must,  in  the  supposed  case,  have  been. 

The  disease  now  exhibited  the  usual  appearances  of 
acute  rheumatism ;  affecting  chiefly  the  large  joints  of  the 
lower  extremities,  but  occasionally  showing  itself  in  the 
neck,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  person.  Twice,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  months  after  the  first  attack,  it 
recurred  in  the  eye,  accompanied  each  time  with  total 
blindness  ;  but,  whenever  it  left  the  eye,  it  resorted  again 
to  the  Umbs,  and  so  severe  was  it,  even  when  least  violent, 
that,  until  the  beginning  of  May,  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks, 
the  patient  was  unable  to  walk  a  step. 

But  nothing  was  able  permanently  to  affect  the  natural 
flow  of  his  spirits, — neither  pain,  nor  the  sharp  surgical 
remedies  to  which  he  was  repeatedly  subjected,  nor  the  dis- 
heartening darkness  in  which  he  was  kept,  nor  the  gloomy 
vista  that  the  future  seemed  to  open  before  him.  His 
equanimity  and  cheerfulness  were  invincible. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  trying  period  I  did  not 
see  him ;  for  I  was  absent  on  a  journey  to  Virginia  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  March ;  but  when 
I  did  see  him, — if  seeing  it  could  be  called,  in  a  room  from 
which  the  light  was  almost  entirely  excluded, — I  found  him 
quite  unchanged,  either  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  or  the 
animation  of  his  manner.  He  was  perfectly  natural  and 
very  gay;  talking  unwillingly  of  his  own  troubles,  but 
curious  and  interested  concerning  an  absence  of  several 
years  in  Europe  which  at  that  time  I  was  about  to  com- 
mence. I  found  him,  in  fact,  just  as  his  mother  afterwards 
described  him  to  Dr.  Erothingham,  when  she  said:  ^'I 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  groped   my  way  across  the 
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apartment,  to  take  my  place  at  his  side,  that  he  did  not 
salute  me  with  some  expression  of  good  cheer, — not  a  single 
instance, — as  if  we  were  the  patients,  and  his  place  were  to 
comfort  us."  * 

The  following  summer  wore  slowly  away ;  not  without 
much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  family,  as  to  what  might 
be  the  end  of  so  much  suffering,  and  whether  the  patient's 
infirmities  would  not  be  materially  aggravated  by  one  of 
our  rigorous  winters.  Different  plans  were  agitated.  At 
last,  in  the  early  autumn,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
pass  the  next  six  months  with  his  grandfather  Hickling, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Michael's,  and  then  that 
he  should  visit  London  and  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  such 
medical  advice  as  he  might  find  in  either  metropolis ; 
travelling,  perhaps,  afterwards  on  the  Continent,  to  recruit 
the  resources  of  his  constitution,  which  by  €uch  long-con- 
tinued illness  had  been  somewhat  impaired.  It  was  a 
remedy  which  was  not  adopted  without  pain  and  misgiving 
on  both  sides ;  but  it  was  evidently  the  best  thing  to  be 
done,  and  all  submitted  to  it  with  patience  and  hope. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  (Boston,  1859,) 
p.  183. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

1815—1816. 

Visit  to  St.  Michael's. —His  Life  there. — Suffering  in  his  Eye.— His  Letters 
to  his.Father  and  Mother ;  to  his  Sister ;  and  to  W.  H.  Gardiner. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  plan  for  travel  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  he  embarked  at  Boston,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1815,  for  the  Azores.  Besides  the  usual  annoyances  of  a 
sea  voyage  in  one  of  the  small  vessels  that  then  carried  on 
our  commerce  with  the  Western  Islands,  he  suffered  firom 
the  especial  troubles  of  his  own  case; — sharp  attacks  of 
rheumatism  and  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  which  he 
had  no  remedies  but  the  twilight  of  his  miserable  cabin, 
and  a  diet  of  rye  pudding,  with  no  sauce  but  coarse  salt 
The  passage,  too,  was  tediously  long.  He  did  not  arrive 
until  the  twenty-second  day.  Before  he  landed,  he  wrote 
to  his  father  and  mother,  with  the  freedom  and  affection 
which  always  marked  his  intercourse  with  them : — 

"I  have  been  treated,"  he  said,  "with  every  attention  by  the 
captain  and  crew,  and  my  situation  rendered  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. But  this  cabin  was  never  designed  for  rheumatics.  The  com- 
panion-way opens  immediately  upon  deck,  and  the  patent  binnacle 
iUuminators,  vice  windows,  are  so  ingeniously  and  impartially  con- 
structed, that  for  every  ray  of  light  we  have  half  a  dozen  drops  of 
water.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  orbit  of  my  operations  for  days 
together  has  been  very  much  restricted.  I  have  banished  ennuiy  how- 
ever, by  battling  with  Democrats  and  bed-bugs,  both  of  which  thrive 
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on  board  this  veasel,  and  in  both  of  which  contests  I  have  been  ably 
seconded  by  the  cook,  who  has  officiated  as  my  vcUet  de  chambre,  and 
in  whom  I  find  a  great  congeniality  of  sentiment." 

An  hour  after  writing  this  letter,  October  18th,  be  landed. 
He  was  most  kindly  received  by  his  grandfather, — a  gene- 
rous, open-handed,  open-hearted  gentleman,  seventy-two 
years  old,  who  had  long  before  married  a  lady  of  the  island 
as  his  second  wife,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  family  of 
interesting  children,  some  of  whom  were  so  near  the  age  of 
their  young  nephew  of  the  half-blood,  that  they  made  him 
most  agreeable  companions  and  friends.  They  were  all  then 
residing  a  few  miles  from  Ponta  Delgada,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  St.  Michael's,  at  a  place  called  Rosto  de  Cao,  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  rocks  to  the  head  of  a  dog. 
It  was  a  country-house,  in  the  midst  of  charming  gardens 
and  the  gayest  cultivation.  The  young  American,  who  had 
been  little  from  home,  and  never  beyond  the  influences  of 
the  rude  climate  in  which  he  was  bom,  enjoyed  excessively 
the  all  but  tropical  vegetation  with  which  he  found  himself 
thus  suddenly  surrounded;  the  laurels  and  myrtles  that 
everywhere  sprang  wild ;  and  the  multitudinous  orange- 
groves  which  had  been  cultivated  and  extended  chiefly 
through  his  grandfather's  spirit  and  energy,  until  their 
fruit  bad  become  the  staple  of  the  island,  while,  more  than 
half  the  year,  their  flowers  filled  large  portions  of  it  with  a 
delicious  fragrance ;  "  Hesperian  fables  true,  if  true,  here 
only." 

But  his  pleasures  of  this  sort  were  short-lived.  He  had 
landed  with  a  slight  trouble  in  his  eye,  and  a  fortnight  was 
hardly  over  before  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  with 
it.  From  November  1st  to  February  1st  he  was  in  a  dark 
room ; — six  weeks  of  the  time  in  such  total  darkness,  that 
the  furniture  could  not  be  distinguished ;  and  all  the  time 
living  on  a  spare  vegetable  diet,  and  applying  bUsters  to 
keep  down  active  inflammation.  But  his  spirits  were  proof 
alike  against  pain  and  abstinence.     He  has  often  described 

D  2 
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to  me  the  exercise  he  took  in  his  large  room, — ^hundreds  of 
miles  in  all, — ^walking  firom  comer  to  corner,  and  thrusting 
out  his  elbows  so  as  to  get  warning  through  them  of  his 
approach  to  the  angles  of  the  wall,  whose  plastering  he 
absolutely  wore  away  by  the  constant  blows  he  thus  in- 
flicted on  it.  And  all  this  time,  he  added,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  days  of  acute  suffering,  he  sang  aloud,  in  his 
darkness  and  solitude,  with  unabated  cheer.  Later,  when 
a  little  light  could  be  admitted,  he  carefully  covered  his 
eyes,  and  listened  to  reading ;  and,  at  the  worst,  he  enjoyed 
much  of  the  society  of  his  affectionate  aunts  and  cousins. 

But  he  shall  speak  for  himself,  in  two  or  three  of  the  few 
letters  which  are  preserved  from  the  period  of  his  residence 
in  the  Azores  and  his  subsequent  travels  in  Europe. 

TO  HIS  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 

Rosto  de  CSo,  13  Nov.,  1816. 

It  is  with  heart-felt  joy,  mj  beloved  parents,  that  I  can  address  you 
from  this  blessed  little  ide.  I  landed  on  Wednesday,  October  18th, 
at  10  A.M.,  after  a  most  tedious  passage  of  twenty-two  days,  although 
I  had  made  a  fixed  determination  to  arrive  in  ten.  I  cannot  be  thank- 
ful enough  to  Heaven  that  it  had  not  cased  in  these  rheumatic  shackles 
the  navigating  soul  of  a  Cook  or  a  Columbus,  for  I  am  very  sure,  if  a 
fifth  quarter  of  the  globe  depended  upon  me  for  its  exposure,  it  would 
remain  terra  incognita  for  ever.  ....  I  was  rieceived  on  the  quay  by 
my  Uncles  Thomas  and  Ivers,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  where  I  disposed  of  a  nescio  quantum  of  bread  and  milk, 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  two  or  three  young  cousins,  who 
thought  it  the  usual  American  appetite. 

The  city  of  Ponta  Delgada,  as  seen  from  the  roads,  presents  an 
appearance  extremely  unique,  and,  to  one  who  has  never  been  beyond 
the  smoke  of  his  own  hamlet,  seems  rather  enchantment  than  reality. 
The  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  buildings,  situated  at  the  base  of  lofty 
hills,  whose  sides  are  clothed  with  fields  of  yellow  com,  and  the  pic- 
turesque, admirably  heightened  by  the  turrets  which  rise  from  the 
numerous  convents  that  disgrace  and  beautify  the  city,  present  a  coup 
(ToffU  on  which  the  genius  of  a  Raddiffe,  or  indeed  any  one,  much  less 
an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature  than  myself  mi^t  expend  a 
folio  of  sentimentality  and  nonsense.    After  breakfast  I  proceeded  to 
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RoBto  de  Cfto^  where  I  have  now  the  good  fortune  to  be  domesticated. 
Mj  dear  grandfiEither  is  precisely  the  man  I  had  imagined  and  wished 
him  to  be.  Frank  and  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment^  affectionate  to 
his  &mily,  and  liberal  to  excess  in  all  his  feelings,  his  hand  serves  as 
the  conductor  of  his  heart,  and  when  he  shakes  yours,  he  communi- 
cates all  the  overflowings  of  his  own  benevolent  disposition.  His 
bodily  virtues  are  no  less  inspiring  than  his  mental  He  rises  every 
morning  at  five,  takes  a  remarkable  interest  in  everything  that  is 
going  forward,  and  is  so  alert  in  his  motions,  that,  at  a  fiEur  start,  I 
would  lay  any  odds  he  would  distance  the  whole  of  his  posterity.  He 
plumes  himself  not  a  little  upon  his  constitution,  and  t«lls  me  that  I 
am  much  more  deserving  of  the  title  of  ''  old  boy  "  than  himself 

I  should  give  you  a  sort  of  biography  of  the  whole  family,  but  my 
aunt,  who  officiates  as  secretary,  absolutely  refuses  to  write  any  more 
encomiums  on  them,  and,  as  I  have  nothing  very  ill  to  say  of  them  at 
present,  I  shall  postpone  this  until  you  can  receive  some  official  docu- 
ments mb  mea  manu.  The  truth  is,  I  am  so  lately  recovered  from  a 
slight  inflammation,  which  the  rain  water,  salt  water,  and  other  marine 
comforts  are  so  well  calculated  to  produce,  that  I  do  not  care  to  exert 
my  eyes  at  present,  for  which  reason  my  ideas  are  communicated  to 
you  by  the  hand  of  my  aunt 

We  move  into  town  this  week,  where  I  have  been  but  seldom  ranee 
my  arrival,  and  have  confined  my  curiosity  to  some  equestrian  excur- 
sions round  the  country.  Novelty  of  scenery  is  alone  sufficient  to 
interest  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  productions  of  Northern 
dimatea  It  is  very  curious,  my  dear  parents,  to  see  those  plants 
which  one  has  been  accustomed  to  see  reared  in  a  hot-house,  flourish- 
ing beneath  the  open  sky,  and  attaining  a  height  and  perfection  which 
no  artificial  heat  can  command.  When  I  wander  amid  the  groves  of 
boxwood,  cypress,  and  myrtle,  I  feel  myself  transported  back  to  the 
ages  of  Horace  and  Anacreon,  who  consecrated  their  shades  to  immor- 
tality. 

The  climate,  though  very  temperate  for  winter,  is  much  too  frigid 
for  summer,  and  before  I  could  venture  a  flight  of  poesy,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  thaw  out  my  imagination  over  a  good  December  fire.  The 
weather  is  so  capricious,  that  the  inhabitants  are  absolutely  amphi- 
bious ; — if  they  are  in  sunshine  one  half  of  the  day,  they  are  sure  to 
be  in  water  the  other  half. 

Give  my  beet  affection  to  Aunt  A 's  charming  &mily,  and  be 

particular  respecting  Mrs.  H 's  health.     Tell  my  friends,  that, 

when  my  eyes  are  in  trim,  I  shall  not  fail  to  fisitigue  their  patience. 

Remember  me  to  our  good  people,  and  think  often,  my  beloved 

parents,  of  your  truly  affectionate  son, 

William. 
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TO  HIS  SISTER. 

St.  Michaers,  Ponta  Delgada,  March  12, 1816.     , 

I  am  happy,  my  darling  sister,  in  an  opportunity  of  declaring  how 

much  I  love,  and  how  often  I  thiuk  of  you 

Since  my  recovery — to  avail  myself  of  a  simile  not  exactly  Homeric 
— I  may  be  compared  to  bottled  beer,  which,  when  it  has  been  im- 
prisoned a  long  time,  bursts  forth  with  tremendous  explosion,  and 
evaporates  in  froth  and  smoke.  Since  my  emancipation  I  have  made 
more  noise  and  rattled  more  nonsense  than  the  ball  rooms  of  Boston 
ever  witnessed.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  we  make  excursions  into 
the  country  on  jacks,  a  very  agreeable  mode  of  riding,  and  visit  the 
orangeries,  which  are  now  in  their  prime.  What  a  prospect  presents 
itself  for  the  dead  of  winter!  The  country  is  everywhere  in  the 
bloom  of  vegetation ; — the  myrtles,  the  roses,  and  laurels  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  dark  green  of  the  orange  groves  is  finely  contrasted 
with  "the  golden  apples"  which  glitter  through  their  foliage.  Amidst 
such  a  scene  I  feel  like  a  being  of  another  world,  new  lighted  on  this 

distant  home 

The  houses  of  this  country  are  built  of  stone,  covered  with  white 
lime.  They  are  seldom  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  and  the 
lower  floors  are  devoted  to  the  cattle.  They  are  most  lavish  of 
expense  on  their  churches,  which  are  profusely  ornamented  with 
gilding  and  carving,  which,  though  poorly  executed,  produces  a  won- 
derful effect  by  candle-light.  They  are  generally  fortified  with  eight 
or  ten  bells,  and  when  a  great  character  walks  off  the  carpet,  they 
keep  them  in  continual  jingle,  as  they  have  great  faith  in  ringing  the 
soul  through  Purgatory.  When  a  poor  man  loses  his  child,  his  friends 
congratulate  him  on  so  joyful  an  occasion ;  but  if  his  pig  die,  they 
condole  with  him.   I  know  not  but  this  may  be  a  fair  estimate  of  their 

relative  worth 

The  whole  appearance  of  this  coimtry  is  volcanic.  In  the  environs 
I  have  seen  acres  covered  with  lava,  and  incapable  of  culture,  and 
most  of  the  mountains  still  retain  the  vestiges  of  craters.  Scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  an  earthquake.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
witness  the  most  tremendous  of  these  convulsions  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  inhabitants.  This  was  on  the  1st  of  February,  at 
midnight.  So  severe  was  the  shock,  that  more  than  forty  houses  and 
many  of  the  public  edifices  were  overthrown  or  injured,  and  our  house 
cracked  in  various  places  from  top  to  bottom.  The  whole  city  was 
thrown  into  consternation.  Our  family  assembled  en  chemisse  in  the 
corridor.     I  was  wise  enough  to  keep  quiet  in  bed,  as  I  considered  a 
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cold  more  dangerous  to  me  than  an  earthquake.  But  we  were  all 
exoessiyelj  alarmed.  There  is  no  visitation  more  awful  than  this. 
From  most  dangers  there  is  some  refuge,  but  when  nature  ia  con- 
vulsed, where  can  we  fly  f  An  earthquake  is  commonly  past  before 
one  has  time  to  estimate  the  horrors  of  his  situation  ;  but  this  lasted 
three  minutes  and  a  half,  and  we  had  full  leisure  to  summon  up  the 
ghosts  of  Lisbon  and  Herculaneum,  and  many  other  recollections 
equally  soothing ;  and  I  confess  the  idea  of  terminating  my  career  in 
this  manner  was  not  the  most  agreeable  of  my  reflectiona 

A  few  weeks  since,  my  dear  sister,  I  visited  some  hot  springs  in 
Bib^ira  Grande,  at  the  northern  part  of  the  island ;  but,  as  I  have 
since  been  to  ''the  Furnace,''  where  I  have  seen  what  is  much  more 
wonderful  and  beautiful  in  nature,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a 
description  of  the  latter  excursion. 

Our  road  lay  through  a  mountainous  countiy,  abounding  in  wild 
and  picturesque  scenery.  Our  party  consisted  of  about  twenty,  and 
we  travelled  upon  jacks,  which  is  the  pleasantest  conveyance  in  the 
world,  both  from  its  sociability,  and  the  little  &tigue  which  attends  it. 
As  we  rode  irregularly,  our  cavalcade  had  a  very  romantic  appearance; 
for  while  some  of  us  were  in  the  vale,  others  were  on  the  heights  of 
the  mountains,  or  winding  down  the  declivities^  on  the  brink  of 
precipices  200  feet  perpendicular. 

As  my  imagination  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena for  which  the  Furnace  is  so  celebrated,  I  had  formed  no  ideas  of 
any  milder  attractiona  What  was  my  surprise,  then,  when,  descending 
the  moimtains  at  twilight,  there  burst  upon  our  view  a  circular 
valley,  ten  miles  in  circumference,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  hills, 
and  in  the  richest  state  of  cultivation.  The  evening  bell  was  tolling, 
as  we  descended  into  the  plain,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  sunset — 
the  Angelus — and  this,  with  the  whistle  of  the  herdsmen,  which 
in  this  coimtry  is  peculiarly  plaintive,  and  the  ''sober  gray"  of 
evening,  all  combined  to  fill  my  bosom  with  sentiments  of  placid 
contentment 

I  consider  it  almost  fruitless  to  attempt  to  describe  the  Calddiras 
(the  Caldrons),  as  I  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  their  terrible 
appearance.  There  are  seven  principal  ones,  the  laigest  about  twenty 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  generally  circular,  but  differing  both  in 
form  and  dimensions.  They  boil  with  such  fervour  as  to  eject  the 
water  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  make  a  noise  like  distant 
thunder. 

Grandfather's  house  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  this  beautiful 
valley.  It  has  undergone  several  alterations  since  mother  was  here. 
The  entrance  is  through  a  long  avenue  of  shady  box-trees,  and  you 
ascend  to  it  by  a  flight  of  fifty  stone  steps.    Near  the  house  is  a  grove 
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which  was  uot  even  in  embryo  when  mother  was  here.  In  front  of  it 
is  a  pond,  with  a  small  island  in  the  middle,  connected  with  the  main 
land  by  a  stone  bridge.  In  this  delightful  spot  I  had  some  of  the 
happiest  hours  which  I  have  spent  since  I  qnitted  my  native  shore& 
At  '*  Yankee  Hall "  ^  every  one  is  sans  stmcL  The  air  of  the  place  is 
remarkably  propitious  both  to  good  spirits  and  good  appetite&^ 
r-  In  my  walks  I  met  with  many  viUagers  who  recollected  Donna 
Catherinay'  and  who  testified  their  affection  for  her  son  in  such  hearty 

emhrassades  as  I  am  not  quite  Portuguese  enough  to  relish 

Adieu,  my  darling  sister.  I  know  not  how  I  shall  be  able  to  send 
you  this  letter.  I  shall  probably  take  it  with  me  to  London,  where 
opportunities  will  be  much  more  frequent,  and  where  your  patience 
will  be  much  offcener  tried  by  your  sincerely  affectionate 

W. 

TO  WILLIAM  H.  GARDINER. 

Ponta  Delgada,  St  Michael's,  March,  1816. 

I  am  fortunate,  my  dear  Will,  in  an  opportunity  of  addressing  you 
from  the  Orange  bowers  of  St.  MichaeFs,  and  of  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  Gazettes,  with  their  budgets,  scandalous  and  philo- 
sophical I  must  pronounce  you,  my  friend,  the  optimus  editorum, 
for,  in  the  language  of  the  commentators,  you  have  not  left  a  single 
desideratum  ungratified.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  minute.  To  one 
absent  from  home  trifles  are  of  importance,  and  the  most  petty  occur- 
rences are  the  more  acceptable,  as  they  transport  us  into  scenes  of 
former  happiness,  and  engage  us  in  the  occupations  of  those  in  whom 
we  are  the  most  interested.     I  was  much  distressed  by  the  death  of 

my  two  friends.     R ^'s  I  had  anticipated,  but  the  circumstances 

which  attended  it  were  peculiarly  afflicting.  Few  I  believe  have  spent 
so  long  a  life  in  so  short  a  period.  He  certainly  had  much  benevo- 
lence of  disposition;  but  there  was  something  uncongenial  in  his 
temper,  which  made  him  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. I(  however,  the  number  of  his  enemies  was  great,  that  of  his 
virtues  exceeded  them.  Those  of  us  who  shared  his  friendship  knew 
how  to  appreciate  his  worth.*  P ^  with  less  steadiness  of  prin- 
ciple, had  many  social  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends. 
The  sprightliness  of  his  foncy  has  beguiled  us  of  many  an  hour,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  as  you  well  know,  has  often  set  our  table 
in  a  roar. 

>  The  name  of  the  large  house  his  "  Elvsium,  four  ds^s." 

grandfather  had  built  at  the  " Cal-  '  His  mother's  Christian  nane. 

d^iras,"  remembering  his  own  home.  *  A  college  friend  of  great  prombe, 

'  Elsewhere   he    calls   this   visit  who  died  in  England  in  1815. 
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YoQr  letters  contaia  a  very  alarming  list  of  marriages  and  matches. 
If  the  mania  continue  much  longer,  I  shall  find  at  my  return  most  of 
my  &ir  companions  converted  into  sober  matrona  I  believe  I  had 
better  adopt  your  advice,  and,  to  execute  it  with  a  little  more  Sclat, 
persuade  some  kind  nun  to  scale  the  walls  of  her  convent  with  me. 

Apropos  of  nunneries :  the  novelty  of  the  thing  has  induced  me  to 
visit  them  frequently,  but  I  find  that  they  answer  very  feebly  to  those 
romantic  notions  of  purity  and  simplicity  which  I  had  attached  to 
them.  Almost  every  nun  has  a  lover;  that  is,  an  inamorato  who 
visits  her  every  day,  and  swears  as  many  oaths  of  constancy,  and 
imprints  as  many  kisses  on  the  grates  as  ever  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  did 
on  the  unlucky  chink  which  separated  them.  I  was  invited  the  other 
day  to  select  one  of  these  fair  penitents,  but,  as  I  have  no  great  relish 
for  such  a  —  correspondence,  I  declined  the  politeness,  and  content 
myself  with  a  few  ogles  and  sighs  en  pasiant. 

It  is  an  interesting  employment  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country, 
flourishing  under  the  influences  of  a  benign  religion,  to  contemplate  the 
degradation  to  which  human  nature  may  be  reduced  when  oppressed 
by  arbitrary  power  and  papal  saperstition.  My  observation  of  the 
Portuguese  character  has  half  inclined  me  to  credit  Monboddo's  theory^ 
and  consider  the  inhabitants  in  that  stage  of  the  metamorphosis  when, 
having  lost  the  tails  of  monkeys,  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  brains 
of  men.  In  mechanical  improvements,  and  in  the  common  arts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  the  Portuguese  are  at  least  two  centuries  behind 
the  English,  and  as  to  literary  acquisitions,  if,  as  some  writers  have 
pretended,  "ignorance  is  bliss,'*  they  may  safely  daim  to  be  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world. 

But,  if  animated  nature  is  so  debased,  the  beauties  of  the  inanimate 
creation  cannot  be  surpassed.  During  the  whole  year  we  have  the 
unruffled  serenity  of  June.  Such  is  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
that,  although  but  a  few  degrees  south  of  Boston,  most  tropical  plants 
will  flourish ;  and  such  is  the  extreme  salubrity,  that  nothing  venom- 
ous can  exist  These  islands,  however,  abound  in  volcanic  phenomena. 
I  have  seen  whole  fields  covered  with  lava,  and  most  of  the  mountains 
still  retain  the  vestiges  of  cratera  I  have,  too,  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
periencing an  earthquake,  which  shook  down  a  good  number  of  houses, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  soon  be  gratified  with  a  similar  exhibition. 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  the  natural  curiosities  are  the  hot  wells, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
you  an  adequate  conception.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great,  that 
they  generally  obtain  two  crops  in  a  year,  and  now,  while  you  are 
looking  wofully  out  of  the  window  waiting  for  the  last  stroke  of  the 
bell  before  you  encounter  the  terrific  snowbanks  which  threaten  you, 
with  us  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  the  pomegranate,  the  lemon  and  orange 
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groves  are  in  perfection,  and  the  whole  country  glowing  in  full  bloom. 
Indeed,  there  is  everything  which  can  catch  the  poet's  eye,  but  you 
know,  Sine  Venere,  friget  Apollo,  and,  until  some  Azorian  nymph  shall 
warm  my  heart  into  love,  the  beauties  of  nature  will  hardly  warm  my 
imagination  into  poesy. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  friendship  induced  me  to  make  an 
effort  this  way.  I  have  been  confined  to  my  chamber  for  some  time 
by  an  indisposition;  and  while  in  duress  I  commenced  a  poetical 
effusion  to  you,  and  had  actually  completed  a  page,  when,  recovering 
my  liberty,  there  were  so  many  strange  objects  to  attract  the  attention, 
and  I  thought  it  so  much  less  trouble  to  manufacture  bad  prose  than 
bad  poetry,  that  I  dismounted  from  Pegasus^  whom,  by  the  by,  I  found 
a  confounded  hard  trotter.  Now,  as  you  are  professedly  one  of  the 
genus  irritabile^  I  think  you  cannot  employ  your  leisure  better  than  in 
serving  me  an  Horatian  dish  secundum  artem.  Give  my  warmest  afiec- 
tion  to  your  fiither,  mother,  and  sisters,  and  be  assured,  my  dear  Will, 
whether  rhyme  or  reason,  your  epistles  will  ever  confer  the  highest 
gratification  on  your  Mend, 

Wm.  H.  Pbbscott. 


TO  HIS  FATHER  AND  MOTHER. 

St.  Michael's,  March  16,  1816. 

I  cannot  regret,  my  beloved  parents,  that  the  opportunities  of 
writing  have  not  been  more  frequent ;  for,  although  it  would  be  cruel 
to  infoi-m  you  of  distresses,  while  actually  existing,  which  it  was  not 
in  your  power  to  alleviate,  yet  it  is  so  soothing  to  the  mind  to  com- 
municate its  griefe,  that  I  doubt  if  I  could  refrain  from  it 

The  windows  in  Kosto  de  CSo  are  constructed  on  much  the  same 
principal  as  our  barn-doors.  Their  uncharitable  quantity  of  light  and 
a  slight  cold  increased  the  inflammation  with  which  I  landed  to  such 
a  degree,  that,  as  I  could  not  soften  the  light  by  means  of  blinds,  which 
are  unknown  here,  I  was  obliged  to  exclude  it  altogether  by  closing 
the  shutters.  The  same  cause  retarded  my  recovery ;  for,  as  the  sun 
introduced  himself  sans  ceremonie  whenever  I  attempted  to  admit  the 
light,  I  was  obliged  to  remain  in  darkness  until  we  removed  to  the 
city,  where  I  was  accommodated  with  a  room  which  had  a  northern 
aspect,  and,  by  means  of  different  thicknesses  of  baize  nailed  to  the 
windows,  I  was  again  restored  to  the  cheering  beams  of  heaven.  This 
confinement  lasted  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  February, 
and  during  six  weeks  of  it  I  was  in  such  total  darkness  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  objects  in  the  room.  Much  of  this  time  has  been 
beguiled  of  its  tediousness  by  the  attentions  of  A and  H > 
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particularly  the  latter,  who  is  a  charming  creature,  and  whom  I  regard 
as  a  second  sister. 

I  haye  had  an  ahondance  of  good  prescriptions.  Grandfather  has 
strongly  urged  old  Madeira  as  a  universal  nostrum,  and  my  good  uncle 
the  doctor  no  less  strenuously  recommended  beef-steak.  I  took  their 
advice,  for  it  cost  me  nothing ;  but,  as  following  it  cost  me  rather  too 
dear,  I  adhered  with  Chinese  obstinacy  to  bread  and  milk,  hasty 
pudding,  and  grueL  This  diet  and  the  application  of  blisters  was  the 
only  method  I  adopted  to  preserve  my  eye  from  inflammation. 

I  have  not  often,  my  dear  parents,  experienced  depression  of  spirits, 
and  there  have  been  but  few  days  in  which  I  oonld  not  solace  my 
sorrows  with  a  song.  I  preserved  my  health  by  walking  on  the  piazza 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  a  pair  of  gogles,  which  were  presented 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  here,  and  by  walking  some  hundreds  of  miles 
in  my  room,  so  that  I  emerged  from  my  dungeon,  not  with  the 
emaciated  figure  of  a  prisoner,  but  in  the  florid  bloom  of  a  bon  vivant. 
Indeed,  everything  has  been  done  which  could  promote  my  health 
and  happiness ;  but  darkness  has  few  charms  for  those  in  health,  and 
a  long  confinement  must  exhaust  the  patience  of  ,all  but  those  who 
are  immediately  interested  in  us.  A  person  situated  as  I  have  been 
can  be  really  happy  nowhere  but  at  home,  for  where  but  at  home  can 
he  experience  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  parents  ?  But  the  gloom 
is  now  dissipated,  and  my  eyes  have  nearly  recovered  their  former 
vigour.  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  a  relapse,  as  I  shall  soon 
be  wafted  to  a  land  where  the  windows  are  of  Christian  dimensions, 
and  the  medical  advice  such  as  may  be  relied  upon. 

The  most  unpleasant  of  my  reflections  suggested  by  this  late  inflam- 
mation are  those  arising  from  the  probable  necessity  of  abandoning  a 
profession  congenial  with  my  taste,  and  recommended  by  such  favour- 
able opportunities,  and  adopting  one  for  which  I  am  ill  qualified,  and 
have  but  little  inclination.  It  is  some  consolation,  however,  that  this 
latter  alternative,  should  my  eyes  permit,  will  afibrd  me  more  leisure 
for  the  pursuit  of  my  favourite  studies.  But  on  this  subject  I  shall 
consult  my  physician,  and  will  write  you  his  opinion.  My  mind  has 
not  been  wholly  stagnant  during  my  residence  here.     By  means  of 

the  bright  eyes  of  H I  have  read  part  of  Scott,  Shakespeare, 

Travels  through  England  and  Scotland,  the  Iliad,  and  the  Odyssey. 

A has  read  some  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  and  I 

have  cheated  many  a  moment  of  its  tedium  by  composition,  which 
was  soon  banished  from  my  mind  for  want  of  an  amanuensis. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

1816. 

Leaves  St.  Michaers. — Arrives  in  London. — ^Privations  there. — ^Pleasures. — 
Goes  to  Paris. — Goes  to  Italj. — Eetorns  to  Paris.— Illness  there. — Goes 
again  to  London.— Travels  little  in  England. — Determines  to  return  Home. 
—Letter  to  W.  H.  Gardiner. 

His  relations  to  the  family  of  his  venerable  grandfather  at 
St.  Michael's,  as  the  preceding  letters  show,  were  of  the 
most  agreeable  kind,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  cha- 
racter on  all  its  members,  old  and  young,  was  the  same 
that  it  produced  on  everybody.  They  all  loved  him.  His 
grandmother,  with  whom,  from  the  difference  of  their  lan- 
guages, he  could  have  had  a  less  free  intercourse  than  with 
the  rest,  wept  bitterly  when  he  left  them ;  and  his  patri- 
archal grandfather,  who  had,  during  his  long  life,  been 
called  to  give  up  several  of  his  house  to  the  claims  of  the 
world,  pressed  him  often  in  his  arms  on  the  beach,  and,  as 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  aged  cheeks,  cried  out,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  "  God  knows,  it  never  cost  me 
more  to  part  from  any  of  my  own  children/' 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1816,  he  embarked  for  London. 
His  acute  rheumatism  and  the  consequent  inflammation  in 
his  eye  recurred  almost  of  course,  from  the  exposures  inci- 
dent to  a  sea  life  with  few  even  of  the  usual  allowances  of 
sea  comforts.  He  was,  therefore,  heartily  glad  when,  after 
a  passage  prolonged  to  four  and  twenty  days,  two  and 
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twenty  of  which  he  had  been  confined  in  his  state-room, 
and  kept  on  the  most  meagre  fare,  his  suffering  eye  rested 
on  the  green  fields  of  Old  England. 

In  London  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Farre ; 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  afterwards  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  and  of  Sir 
William  Adams,  the  oculist.  He  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
done  better.  But  his  case  admitted  of  no  remedy  and  few 
alleviations ;  for  it  was  ascertained,  at  once,  that  the  eye 
originally  injured  was  completely  paralyzed,  and  that  for 
the  other  little  could  be  done  except  to  add  to  its  strength 
by  strengthening  the  whole  physical  system.  He  followed, 
however,  as  he  almost  always  did,  even  when  his  hopes 
were  the  faintest,  all  the  prescriptions  that  were  given  him, 
and  submitted  conscientiously  to  the  privations  that  were 
imposed.  He  saw  few  persons  that  could  much  interest 
him,  because  evening  society  was  forbidden,  and  he  went 
to  public  places  and  exhibitions  rarely,  and  to  the  theatre 
never,  although  he  was  sorely  tempted  by  the  farewell 
London  performances  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  John 
Kemble.  A  friend  begged  him  to  use  an  excellent  library 
as  if  it  were  his  own ;  "  but,"  he  wrote  to  his  father  and 
mother,  ''  when  I  look  into  a  Greek  or  Latin  book,  I  ex- 
perience much  the  same  sensation  one  does  who  looks  on 
the  face  of  a  dead  friend,  and  the  tears  not  infrequently 
steal  into  my  eyes.''  He  made  a  single  excursion  from 
London.  It  was  to  Richmond ;  visiting  at  the  same  time 
Slough,  where  he  saw  Herschel's  telescopes,  Eton,  Windsor, 
and  Hampton  Court, — all  with  Mr.  John  Quincey  Adams, 
then  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  It  was  an 
excursion  which  he  mentions  with  great  pleasure  in  one  of 
his  letters.  He  could,  indeed,  hardly  have  made  it  more 
agreeably  or  more  profitably.  But  this  was  his  only  plea- 
sure of  the  sort. 

A  fresh  and  eager  spirit,  however,  like  his,  could  not 
stand  amidst  the  resotnrces  of  a  metropolis  so  magnificent 
as  London  without  recognizing  their  power.     Enjoyments, 
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therefore,  he  certainly  had,  and,  if  they  were  rare,  they  were 
high.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  art  struck  him  so  much  as 
the  Elgin  Marbles  and  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  Of  the 
first,  which  he  visited  as  often  as  he  dared  to,  he  says, 
"  There  are  few  living  beings  in  whose  society  I  have 
experienced  so  much  real  pleasure ; "  and  of  the  last,  that 
**  they  pleased  him  a  great  deal  more  than  the  StaflFord 
collection."  It  may,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  fairly  accounted 
remarkable,  that  one  whose  taste  in  sculpture  and  painting 
could  not  have  been  cultivated  at  home  should  at  once  have 
felt  the  supremacy  of  those  great  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  art,  then  much  less  acknowledged  than  it  is  now, 
and  even  yet,  perhaps,  not  so  fully  confessed  as  it  will  be. 

He  went  frequently  to  the  public  libraries  and  to  the 
principal  booksellers'  shops,  full  of  precious  editions  of  the 
classics  which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  his 
own  country,  and  which  he  so  much  coveted  now.  But  of 
everything  connected  with  books  his  enjoyment  was  neces- 
sarily imperfect.  At  this  period  he  rarely  opened  them. 
He  purchased  a  few,  however,  trusting  to  the  future,  as  he 
always  did. 

Early  in  August  he  went  over  to  Paris,  and  remained 
there,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  until  October.  But  Paris 
could  hardly  be  enjoyed  by  him  so  much  as  London,  where 
his  mother  tongue  made  everything  seem  familiar  in  a 
way  that  nothing  else  can.  He  saw,  indeed,  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  external ;  although,  even  in  this,  he  was  checked 
by  care  for  his  eye,  and  by  at  least  one  decided  access  of 
inflammation.  Anything,  however,  beyond  the  most  im- 
perfect view  of  what  he  visited  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  following  winter,  which  he  passed  in  Italy,  was  pro- 
bably beneficial  to  his  health,  so  far  as  his  implacable 
enemy,  the  rheumatism,  was  concerned,  and  certainly  it 
was  full  of  enjoyment.  He  travelled  with  his  old  school- 
fellow and  friend,  Mr.  John  Chipman  Gray,  who  did  much 
to  make  the  journey  pleasant  to  him.     After  leaving  Paris, 
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they  first  stopped  a  day  at  La  Grange  to  pay  their  respects 
to  General  La  Fayette,  and  then  went  by  Lyons,  the  Mont 
Cenis^  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence 
to  Rome.  In  Rome  they  remained  about  six  weeks ;  after 
which,  giving  a  month  to  Naples,  they  returned  through 
Rome  to  Florence,  and,  embarking  at  Leghorn  for  Mar- 
seilles, made  a  short  visit  to  Nismes,  not  forgetting  Avignon 
and  Yaucluse,  and  then  hastened  by  Fontainbleau  to  Paris,  • 
where  they  anived  on  the  30th  of  March.  It  was  the 
customary  route,  and  the  young  travellers  saw  what  all 
travellers  see,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  enjoyed  it  as  all 
do  who  have  cultivation  like  theirs  and  good  taste.  In  a 
letter  written  to  me  the  next  year,  when  I  was  myself  in 
Italy,  he  speaks  with  great  interest  of  his  visit  there,  and 
seems  to  regret  Naples  more  than  any  other  portion  of  that 
charming  country.  But  twenty  and  also  forty  years  later, 
when  I  was  again  in  Italy,  his  letters  to  me  were  full,  not 
of  Naples,  but  of  Rome.  "  Rome  is  the  place,"  he  said, 
"  that  lingers  longest,  I  suppose,  in  everybody's  recollec- 
tion ;  at  least,  it  is  the  brightest  of  all  I  saw  in  Europe." 
This  was  natural.  It  was  the  result  of  the  different  vistas 
through  which,  at  widely  different  periods  of  his  life,  he 
looked  back  upon  what  he  had  so  much  enjoyed. 

One  thing,  however,  in  relation  to  his  Italian  joumey- 
ings,  though  not  remarkable  at  the  time,  appears  singular 
now,  when  it  is  seen  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  career. 
He  passed  over  the  battle-fields  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
and  all  that  made  the  Spanish  arms  in  Italy  so  illustrious  in 
the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  without  a  remark,  and, 
I  suppose,  without  a  thought.  But,  as  he  often  said  after- 
wards, and,  indeed,  more  than  once  wrote  to  me,  he  was 
then  fresh  fi*om  the  classical  studies  he  so  much  loved; 
Horace  and  Livy,  I  know,  were  suspended  in  the  net  of 
his  travelUng-carriage ;  and  he  thought  more,  I  doubt  not, 
of  Csesar  and  Cicero,  Tacitus  and  Virgil,  than  of  all  the 
modems  put  together. 
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Indeed,  the  moderns  were,  in  one  sense,  beyond  his  reach. 
He  was  unable  to  give  any  of  his  time  to  the  language  or 
the  literature  of  Italy,  so  wholly  were  his  eyes  unfitted  for 
use.  But  he  was  content  with  what  his  condition  permitted ; 
— ^to  walk  about  among  the  ruins  of  earlier  ages,  and  occa- 
sionally look  up  a  passage  in  an  ancient  classic  to  explain 
or  illustrate  them.  The  genius  loci  was  at  his  side  wherever 
he  went,  and  showed  him  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 
As  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  it  was  to  him  '^  all  a 
sacred  land,"  and  the  mighty  men  of  old  stood  before  him 
in  the  place  of  the  living. 

A  few  days  after  he  reached  Paris,  April  7,  I  arrived 
there  from  Germany,  where  I  had  been  passing  nearly  two 
yeara ;  and,  as  we  both  had  accidentally  the  same  banker, 
our  lodgings  had  been  engaged  for  us  at  the  same  hotel. 
In  this  way  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  persons  I  saw  when 
I  alighted.  His  parlour,  I  found,  was  darkened,  and  his 
eye  was  still  too  sensitive  for  any  healthy  use  of  it ;  but 
his  spirits  were  light,  and  his  enthusiasm  about  his  Italian 
journey  was  quite  contagious.  We  walked  a  little  round 
the  city  together,  and  dined  that  day  with  our  hospitable 
banker  very  gaily.  But  this  was  the  last  of  his  pleasures 
in  Paris.  When  we  reached  our  hotel,  he  complained  of 
feeling  unwell,  and  I  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  state  of 
his  pulse  that  I  went  personally  for  his  physician,  aud 
brought  him  back  with  me,  fearing,  as  it  was  already  late 
at  night,  that  there  might  otherwise  be  some  untoward 
delay.  The  result  showed  that  I  had  not  been  unreason- 
ably anxious.  The  most  active  treatment  was  instantly 
adopted,  and  absolute  quiet  prescribed.  I  watched  with 
him  that  night ;  and,  as  I  had  yet  made  no  acquaintances 
in  Paris,  and  felt  no  interest  there,  so  strong  as  my  interest 
in  him,  I  shut  myself  up  with  him,  and  thought  little  of 
what  was  outside  the  walls  of  our  hotel  till  he  was  better. 

I  was,  in  fact,  much  alarmed.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to 
his  position,  which  the  severity  of  the  remedies  adminis- 
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tered  left  no  doubt  was  a  critical  one.  But  he  maintained 
his  composure  throughout,  begging  me,  however,  not  to  tell 
him  that  his  illness  was  dangerous  unless  I  should  think  it 
indispensable  to  do  so.  In  three  or  four  days  my  appre- 
hensions were  relieved.  In  eight  or  ten  more,  during  which 
I  was  much  with  him,  he  was  able  to  go  out,  and  in  another 
week  he  was  restored.  But  it  was  in  that  dark  room  that 
I  first  learned  to  know  him  as  I  have  never  known  any 
other  person  beyond  the  limits  of  my  immediate  family, 
and  it  was  there  that  was  first  formed  a  mutual  regard  over 
which,  to  the  day  of  his  death, — a  period  of  above  forty 
years, — ^no  cloud  ever  passed. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  after  making  a  pleasant  visit  of 
a  week  to  Mr.  Daniel  Parker  *  at  Draveil,  he  left  Paris, 
and  went,  by  the  way  of  Brighton,  to  London,  where  he 
remained  about  six  weeks,  visiting  anew,  so  far  as  his 
infirmities  would  permit,  what  was  most  interesting  to 
him,  and  listening  more  than  he  had  done  before  to  debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  country  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  city.  His 
eyes  suffered  less  there,  and,  besides,  he  was  always 
sensible  to  what  is  beautiful  in  nature.  Two  excursions 
that  he  made  gratified  him  very  much.  One  was  to 
Oxford,  Blenheim,  and  the  Wye;  in  which  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  New-College  Chapel  and  the  graceful  ruins 
of  Tintem  Abbey,  with  the  valley  in  which  they  stand, 
most  attracted  his  admiration,  the  last  "  surpassing,"  as  he 
said,  "  anything  of  the  sort  he  had  ever  seen."  He  came 
back  by  Salisbury,  and  then  almost  immediately  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  more  interested  by  the  manu- 
scripts of  Milton   and   Newton  than   by  anything  else, 

^  Mr.   Parker   was   an   American  Charles    Einfr,  subsecjaently   distin- 

gentleman,  who  lived  very  pleasantly  guished  in  political  life  and  as  tlie 

on  a  fine  estate  at  Draveil,  near  Paris.  President  of  Columbia  College,  who, 

Mr.  Prescott  was  more  than  once  at  after  the  death  of  the  historian,  pro- 

hia  hospitable  chateau,  and  enjoyed  nounced  a  just  and  beautiful  eulogium 

his  visits  there  much.    It  was  there  on  him  before  the  New  York  Historical 

he  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Society,  Feb.  1, 1859. 
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unless,  perhaps,  it  were  King's  College  Chapel.  But,  after 
all,  this  visit  to  England  was  very  unsatisfactory.  He 
spoke  to  me  in  one  of  his  letters  of  being  "  invigorated  by 
the  rational  atmosphere  of  London,"  in  comparison  with 
his  life  on  the  Continent.  But  still  the  state  of  his  eyes, 
and  even  of  his  general  health,  deprived  him  of  many 
enjoyments  which  his  visit  would  otherwise  have  afforded 
him.  He  was,  therefore,  well  pleased  to  turn  his  face 
'  towards  the  comforts  of  home. 

Of  all  this,  pleasant  intimations  may  be  found  in  the 
following  letter  to  his  friend  Gardiner : — 

London,  29th  May,  1817. 

I  never  felt  in  my  life  more  inclined  to  scold  any  one,  my  dear 
Gardiner,  than  I  do  to  scold  you  at  present,  and  I  should  not  let  you 
off  so  easily  but  that  my  return  will  prevent  the  benefits  of  a  reform- 
ation. You  have  ere  this  received  a  folio  of  hieroglyphics  which  I 
transmitted  to  you  from  Rome.^  To  read  them,  I  am  aware,  is 
impossible  ;  for,  as  I  was  folding  them  up,  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
something,  and  found  myself  utterly  unable  to  decipher  my  own 
writing.  I  preferred,  however,  to  send  them,  for,  although  unin- 
telligible, they  would  at  least  be  a  substantial  evidence  to  my  friend 
that  I  had  not  forgotten  him.  As  you  probably  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  my  route  by  my  family,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
the  details. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  various  objects  which  Italy  possesses, 
they  are  accompanied  with  so  many  desagremens^ — poor  inns,  worse 
roads,  and,  above  all,  the  mean  spirit  and  dishonesty  of  its  inhabi- 
tants,— ^that  we  could  not  regret  the  tei*mination  of  our  tour.  I  was 
disappointed  in  France,  that  is  to  say,  the  countiy.  That  part  of  it 
which  I  have  seen,  excepting  Marseilles,  Nismes,  Avignon,  and  Lyons, 
possesses  few  beauties  of  nature,  and  little  that  is  curious  or  worthy 
of  remark.  Paris  is  everything  in  France.  It  is  certainly  unique. 
With  a  great  parade  of  science  and  literary  institutions,  it  unites  a 
constant  succession  of  frivolities  and  public  amusements.  I  was 
pleased  as  long  as  the  novelty  lasted,  and  satiated  in  less  than  two 
months.  The  most  cheerful  mind  must  become  dull  amidst  uninter- 
mitted  gaiety  and  dissipation,  unless  it  is  constructed  upon  a  French 
anatomy. 

I  left in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  diligently  occupied  with 

^  Written  with  bis  nuctograph. 
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the  transition  of  the  Roman  language  into  the  Italian,  and  with  the 
ancient  French  Proven^  dialect.     There  are  some  men  who  can 

unravel  problems  in  the  midst  of  a  ball-room.     In  the  &11 goes 

down  to  Italy. 

I  have  now  been  a  fortnight  in  London.  Its  sea-coal  atmosphere 
is  extremely  favourable  to  mj  health.  I  am  convinoedy  however,  that 
travelling  is  pernicious,  and,  instead  of  making  the  long  tour  of 
Scotland,  shall  content  myself  with  excursions  to  the  principal  counties 
and  manu£su;turing  towns  in  England.  In  a  couple  of  months  I  hope 
to  embark,  and  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  recapitulating  with 
you,  my  friend,  my  perils  and  experiences,  and  treading  in  retrospection 
the  classio  ground  of  Italy.  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  one  day  visit 
a  country  which  contains  so  much  that  is  interesting  to  any  man  of 
liberal  education.  .  .  . 

I  anticipate  with  great  pleasure  the  restoration  to  my  friends ;  to  • 
those  domestic  and  social  enjoyments  which  are  little  known  in  the 
great  capitals  of  Europe.      Piay  give  my  warmest  regards  to  your 
father,  mother,  and  sisters,  and  n'avhliez  jamais 

Your  sincerely  affectionate 

Wm.  H.  Prbscott. 


£  2 
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He  embarked  from  England  for  home  at  midsummer,  and 
arrived  before  the  heats  of  our  hot  season  were  over.  His 
affectionate  mother  had  arranged  everything  for  his  recep- 
tion that  could  insure  the  rest  he  needed,  and  the  alle- 
viations which,  for  an  invalid  such  as  he  was,  can  never  be 
found  except  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Fresh  paper 
and  paint  were  put  on  his  own  room,  and  everything 
external  was  made  bright  and  cheerful  to  welcome  his 
return.  But  it  was  all  a  mistake.  His  eye,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  his  friends,  had  not  been  strengthened 
during  his  absence,  and  could  ill  bear  the  colours  that  had 
been  provided  to  cheer  him.  The  white  paint  was,  there- 
fore, forthwith  changed  to  grey,  and  the  walls  and  carpet 
became  green.  But  neither  was  this  thought  enough. 
A  charming  country-house  was  procured,  since  Nature 
furnishes  truer  carpets  and  hangings  than  the  upholsterer ; 
but  the  house  was  damp  from  its  cool  position,  and  from 
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the  many  trees  that  surrounded  it.*  His  old  enemy,  the 
rheumatism,  therefore,  set  in  with  renewed  force ;  and  in 
three  days,  just  as  his  father  was  driving  out  to  dine,  for 
the  first  time,  in  their  rural  home,  he  met  them  all  hurry- 
ing back  to  the  house  in  town,  where  they  remained  nearly 
two  years,  finding  it  better  for  the  invalid  than  any  other. 
It  was  a  large,  comfortable  old  mansion  in  Bedford  Street, 
and  stood  where  the  Second  Congregational  Church  now 
stands. 

The  winter  of  1817-18  he  passed  wholly  at  home.  As 
he  wrote  to  me,  his  "eyes  made  him  a  very  domestic, 
retired  man."  He  avoided  strong  light  as  much  as  he 
could;  and,  extravagantly  as  he  loved  society,  indulged 
himself  in  it  not  at  all,  because  he  found,  or  rather  because 
he  thought  he  found,  its  excitements  injurious  to  him. 
But  his  old  schoolfellow  and  friend  Gardiner,  who  was 
then  a  student-at-law  in  the  elder  Mr.  Prescott's  ofl5ce, 
read  some  of  his  favourite  classics  with  him  a  part  of  each 
day ;  and  his  sister,  three  years  younger  than  he  was,  shut 
herself  up  with  him  the  rest  of  it,  in  the  most  devoted  and 
affectionate  manner,  reading  to  him  sometimes  six  or  even 
eight  hours  consecutively.  On  these  occasions  he  used  to 
place  himself  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  with  his  face  to 
the  angle  made  by  the  walls,  and  his  back  to  the  light. 
Adjusted  thus,  they  read  history  and  poetry,  often  very  far 
into  the  night,  and,  although  the  reader,  as  she  tells  me, 
sometimes  dozed,  he  never  did.  Jt  was  a  great  enjoyment 
to  them  both, — to  her,  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  life ;  but 
it  was  found  too  much  for  her  strength,  and  the  father  and 
mother  interfered  to  restrain  and  regulate  what  was  un- 
reasonable in  the  indulgence. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  made  his  first  literary 
adventure.     The  North  American  Beview  had  then  been  in 

^  This  account  is  taken  from  the      times  used,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
memoranda  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dexter,      in  the  next  few  pages, 
whose  graceful  words  I  hare  some- 
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existence  two  or  three  years,  and  was  already  an  extremely 
respectable  journal,  with  which  some  of  his  friends  were 
connected.  It  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers,  and  he  prepared  an  article  for  it. 
The  project  was  a  deep  secret,  and  when  the  article  was 
finished,  it  was  given  to  his  much  trusted  sister  to  copy. 
He  felt,  she  thinks,  some  misgivings,  but  on  the  whole 
looked  with  favour  on  his  firstborn.  It  was  sent  anony- 
mously to  the  club  of  gentlemen  who  then  managed  the 
Review,  and  nothing  was  heard  in  reply  for  a  week  or 
more.  The  two  who  were  in  the  secret  began,  therefore, 
to  consider  their  venture  safe,  and  the  dignity  of  author- 
ship, his  sister  says,  seemed  to  be  creeping  over  him,  when 
one  day  he  brought  back  the  article  to  her,  saying: 
"  There !  it  is  good  for  nothing.  They  refuse  it.  I  was 
a  fool  to  send  it."  The  sister  was  offended.  But  he  was 
not.     He  only  cautioned  her  not  to  tell  of  his  failure. 

He  was  now  nearly  twenty-two  years  old,  and  it  was 
time  to  consider  what  should  be  his  course  of  life.  So  far 
as  the  profession  of  the  law  was  concerned,  this  question 
had  been  substantially  settled  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  His  earliest  misgivings  on  the  subject 
seemed  to  have  occurred  during  his  long  and  painful  con- 
finement at  St.  Michael's,  and  may  be  found  in  a  letter, 
abready  inserted,  which  was  written  March  15th,  1816. 

A  little  later,  after  consulting  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  London,  he  wrote  more  decisively 
and  more  despondingly :  "As  to  the  future,  it  is  too 
evident  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pursue  a  profession.  God 
knows  how  poorly  1  am  qualified,  and  how  little  inclined, 
to  be  a  merchant.  Indeed,  I  am  sadly  puzzled  to  think 
how  I  shall  succeed  even  in  this  without  eyes,  and  am 
afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  draw  upon  my  mind  to  any 
large  amount," — a  singular  prophecy  when  we  consider 
that  his  subsequent  life  for  nearly  forty  years  was  a 
persistent  contradiction  of  it. 
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After  his  return  home,  this  important  question  became, 
of  course,  still  more  pressing,  and  was  debated  in  his 
family  with  constantly  increasing  anxiety.  At  the  same 
time  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the  purely  domestic  life 
he  was  leading  was  the  best  for  him.  The  experiment  of 
a  year's  seclusion,  he  was  satisfied,  and  so  were  his  medical 
advisers,  had  resulted  in  no  improvement  to  his  sight,  and 
promised  nothing  for  the  future  if  it  should  be  continued. 
He  began,  therefore,  to  go  abroad,  gradually  and  cautiously 
at  first,  but  afterwards  freely.  No  harm  followed,  and 
from  this  time,  except  during  periods  when  there  was  some 
especial  inflammation  of  the  eye,  he  always  mingled  freely 
in  a  wide  range  of  society,  giving  and  receiving  great 
pleasure. 

The  consequence  followed  that  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  a  nature  at  once  so  susceptible  and  so  attractive. 
He  soon  found  one  to  whom  he  was  glad  to  entrust  the . 
happiness  of  his  life.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  his 
hopes ;  for,  if  there  was  ever  a  devoted  vnfe,  or  a  tender 
and  gratefril  husband,  they  were  to  be  foimd  in  the  home 
which  this  union  made  happy.  As  he  said  in  a  letter  long 
afterwards,  "  Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  La  Bruyere, — 
who  somewhere  says,  that  the  most  fortunate  husband 
finds  reason  to  regret  his  conditioB  at  least  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours, — I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  found  no  such 
day  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  Providence  has  spared 
us  to  each  other."  And  so  it  continued  to  the  last.  I  am 
sure  that  none  who  knew  them  will  think  me  mistaken. 
The  lady  was  Susan,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  C.  Amory, 
Esq.,  a  successful  and  cultivated  merchant,  who  died  in 
1812,  and  of  Hannah  Linzee,  his  wife,  who  survived  him, 
enjoying  the  great  happiness  of  her  child,  until  1845. 

In  the  summer  of  1819  I  returned  from  Europe,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  four  years.  The  first  friends  who 
welcomed  me  in  my  home,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  were 
the  Prescott  family ;  and  the  first  house  I  visited  was  theirs, 
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in  which  from  that  day  I  was  always  received  as  if  I  were'^ 
of  their  kin  and  blood.  William  was  then  in  the  freshest 
glow  of  a  young  happiness  which  it  was  delightful  to 
witness,  and  of  which  he  thought  for  some  months  much 
more  than  he  did  of  anything  else.  '  I  saw  him  constantly; 
but  it  was  apparent  that,  although  he  read  a  good  deal,  or 
rather  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  reading,  he  studied  very 
little,  or  not  at  all.  Real  work  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  much  too  happy  for  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May,  1820,  which  was 
his  twenty-fourth  birthday,  he  was  married  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Amory,  in  Franklin  Place.  It  was  a  wedding  with  a 
supper,  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  somewhat  solemn  and 
stately  at  first;  many  elderly  people  being  of  the  party, 
and  especially  an  aged  grandmother  of  the  bride^  whose 
presence  enforced  something  of  formality.  But  later  in  the 
evening  our  gaiety  was  free  in  proportion  to  the  restraints 
that  had  previously  been  laid  upon  it.' 

The  young  couple  went  immediately  to  the  house  of  the 
Prescott  family  in  Bedford  Street, — ^the  same  house,  by  a 
pleasant  coincidence,  in  which  Miss  Linzee,  the  mother  of 
the  bride,  had  been  married  to  Mr.  Amory  five-and-twenty 
years  before ;  and  there  they  lived  as  long  as  that  ample 
and  comfortable  old  mansion  stood.' 

Another  coincidence  connected  with  this  marriage  should 
be  added,  although  it  was  certainly  one  that  augured  little 
of  the  happiness  that  followed.  The  grandfathers  of  Mr. 
Prescott  and  Miss  Amory  had  been  engaged  on  opposite 
sides  during  the  war  for  American  Independence,  and  even 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  fight;    Colonel  Prescott 

^  Prescott  always  liked  puns,  and      them,  and    repeated    the   adage   of 
made  a  good  many  of  them — gene-      Virgil: — 
rally  very  bad.    But  one  may  be  re-      «  q^^j  ^.^^  ^  , 

corded.      It  was  apropos  of  bis   mar-  «i«i -«^ur  w  no.  oeaaniaB  iwwn. 

riage  to  Miss  Jmoty,  for  which,  when  *  It  Was  pulled  down  in  1845,  and 

he  was  joked  by  some  of  his  young  we  all  sorrowed  for  it,  and  for  the 

bachelor  friends  as  a  deserter  from  venerable  trees  by  which  it  was  sur- 

their  ranks,  he  bl'^'ok  his  finger  at  rounded. 
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^^ving  commanded  on  Bunker  Hill,  while  Captain  Linzee, 
of  the  sloop-of-war  Falcon^  cannonaded  him  and  his  redoubt 
from  the  waters  of  Charles  River,  where  the  Falcon  was 
moored  during  the  whole  of  the  battle.  The  swords  that 
had  been  worn  by  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  on  that 
memorable  day  came  down  as  heirlooms  in  their  respective 
families,  until  at  l^st  they  met  in  the  library  of  the  man  of 
letters,  where,  quietly  crossed  over  his  books,  they  often 
excited  the  notice  alike  of  strangers  and  of  friends.  After 
his  death  they  were  transferred,  as  he  had  desired,  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  on  whose  walls  they 
have  become  the  memorials  at  once  of  a  hard-fought  field 
and  of  "  victories  no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war/' 
A  more  appropriate  resting-place  for  them  could  not  have 
been  found.  And  there,  we  trust,  they  may  rest  in  peace 
so  long  as  the  two  nations  shall  exist, — ^trophies,  indeed,  of 
the  past,  but  warnings  for  the  future.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  my  friend  was  one  of  the 
finest-looking  men  I  have  ever  seen ;  or,  if  this  should  be 
deemed  in  some  respects  a  strong  expression,  I  shall  be 
fully  justified,  by  those  who  remember  him  at  that  period, 
in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive.  He  was 
tall,  well-formed,  manly  in  his  bearing  but  gentle,  with 
light-brown  hair  that  was  hardly  changed  or  diminished  by 
years,  with  a  clear  complexion  and  a  ruddy  flush  on  his 
cheek  that  kept  for  him  to  the  last  an  appearance  of  com- 
parative youth,  but,  above  all,  with  a  smile  that  was  the 
most  absolutely  contagious  I  ever  looked  upon.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  stooped  a  little.  His  father's  figure  was 
bent  at  even  an  earlier  age,  but  it  was  from  an  organic 
infirmity  of  the  chest,  unknown  to  the  constitution  of  the 
son,  who  stooped  chiefly  from  a  downward  inclination 
which  he  instinctively  gnve  to  his  head  so  as  to  protect  his 
eye  from  the  light.  But  his  manly  character  and  air  were 
always,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  same.     Even  in  the 

^  See  Appendix  B. 
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last  months  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  some  other  respects 
not  a  little  changed,  he  appeared  at  least  ten  years  younger 
than  he  really  was.  And  as  for  the  gracious,  funny  smile 
that  seemed  to  grow  sweeter  as  he  grew  older,  it  was  not 
entirely  obliterated  even  by  the  touch  of  death.  Indeed, 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  I  think  no  man  ever  walked  our 
streets,  as  he  did  day  by  day,  that  attracted  such  regard 
and  good-will  from  so  many ;  for,  however  few  he  might 
know,  there  were  many  that  knew  him,  and  watched  him 
with  unspoken  welcomes  as  he  passed  along. 

A  little  before  his  marriage  he  had,  with  a  few  friends 
nearly  of  his  own  age  and  of  similar  tastes,  arranged  a 
club  for  purposes  both  social  and  literary.  Their  earliest 
informal  gathering  was  in  June,  1818.  On  the  first  even- 
ing they  numbered  nine,  and  on  the  second,  twelve.  Soon 
the  number  was  still  further  enlarged ;  but  only  twenty- 
four  were  at  any  time  brought  within  its  circle ;  and  of 
these,  after  an  interval  of  above  forty  years,  eleven  still 
survive  (1862).' 

Frescott,  from  his  happy,  social  nature,  as  well  as  from 
his  love  of  letters,  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  one  of  the 
members  of  such  a  club,  and  rarely  failed  to  be  present  at 
its  meetings,  which  he  always  enjoyed.     In  their  earliest 

*  The  names  of  tlie  members  of  *  William  Hickling  Presoott. 

this    happy,  scholar-like   little  club         Jared  Sparks. 

were, —  •William  Jones  Spooner. 

•Alexander  Bliss.  *Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright. 
•John  Braaer.  ^^  Ware, 

♦George  Augustus  Frederic  Dawson.  .5®^  ^V?°* 

•Fnmklin  Dexter.  1^^^  ^^\*.^°^*  nr-  xu 

•Samuel  Atkins  Eliot.  •Francis  Wdliam  Winthrop. 

•William  Hayard  Eliot.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 

Charles  Folsom.  dead ;  but  it  may  be  worth  notice 

William  Howard  Gardiner.  that,  although  several  of  the  most 

John  Chipman  Gray.  promising  members  of  the  dub  died 

•Francis  William  Pitt  Greenwood.  so  young  that  the  time  for  their  dis- 

•Enoch  Hale.  tinotiOn  never  came,  more  than  half 

Charles  Greely  Loring.  of   the    whole    number    have   been 

William  Powell  Mason.  known  as  authors,  no  one  of  whom 

John  Gorham  Palfrey.  has  failed  to  do  credit  to  the  assocxa- 

Tbeophilns  Parsons.  tion  in  which  his  youth,  in  part  at 

Octavius  Pickering.  least,  was  trained. 
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days,  after  the  fashion  of  such  youthful  societies,  they  read 
papers  of  their  own  composition,  and  amused  themselves 
by  criticising  one  another,  and  sometimes  their  neighbours. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  intercourse,  it  was  not 
long  before  they  began  to  think  that  a  part,  at  least,  of 
what  they  had  written  was  too  good  to  be  confined  to  their 
own  meetings ;  and  chiefly,  I  believe,  under  Prescott's 
leading,  they  determined  to  institute  a  periodical,  or  rather 
a  work  which  should  appear  at  uncei*tain  intervals,  and  be 
as  little  subject  to  rules  and  restrictions  of  any  sort  as  their 
own  gay  meetings  were.  At  any  rate,  if  he  were  not  the 
first  to  suggest  the  project,  he  was  the  most  earnest  in  pro- 
moting it  after  it  was  started,  and  was  naturally  enough, 
both  from  his  leisure  and  his  tastes,  made  editor. 

It  was  called  "  Tlie  Club  Boom''  and  the  first  number 
was  published  February  5th  1820.  But  its  life,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  merry  one,  was  short ;  for  the  fourth 
and  last  number  appeared  on  the  19  th  of  July  of  the  same 
year.  Nor  was  there  any  especial  reason  to  lament  its  fate 
as  untimely.  It  was  not  better  than  the  average  of  such 
publications,  perhaps  not  so  good.  Frescott,  I  think, 
brought  but  three  contributions  to  it.  The  first  is  the 
leading  article  in  the  second  number,  and  gives,  not  with- 
out humour,  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  first 
number  had  been  received  when  it  was  ushered  into  a 
busy,  bustling  world,  too  careless  of  such  claims  to  its 
notice.  The  others  were  tales;  one  of  which,  entitled 
''The  Vale  of  Alleriot,''  was  more  sentimental  than  he 
would  have  liked  later ;  and  one,  '*  Calais,"  was  a  story 
which  Allston,  our  great  artist,  used  to  tell  with  striking 
eflfect.  Neither  of  them  had  anything  characteristic  of 
what  afterwards  distinguished  their  author,  and  neither 
could  be  expected  to  add  much  to  the  popular  success  of 
such  a  publication.  The  best  of  the  contributions  to  it 
were,  I  think,  three  by  Mr.  Franklin  Dexter,  his  brother- 
in-law  ;  two  entitled  "  Recollections,"  and  the  other,  "  The 
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Ruins  of  Rome ;  "'  the  very  last  being,  in  fact,  a  humour- 
ous anticipation  of  the  mean  and  miserable  appearance 
Boston  would  make,  if  its  chief  edifices  should  crumble 
away,  and  become  what  those  of  the  mistress  of  the  ancient 
world  are  now.  "And  here  ended  this  precious  publi- 
cation,*' as  its  editor,  apparently  with  a  slight  feeling  of 
vexation,  recorded  its  failure.  Not  that  he  could  be  much 
mortified  at  its  fate ;  for,  if  it  was  nothing  else,  it  was  an 
undertaking  creditable  to  the  young  men  who  engaged  in 
it  so  as  to  accustom  themselves  to  write  for  the  public,  and 
it  had,  besides,  not  only  enlivened  their  evenings,  but 
raised  the  tone  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other.^ 

When  the  last  number  of  The  Club  Room  appeared,  its 
editor  had  been  married  two  months.  The  world  was 
before  him.  His  decision  to  give  up  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion was  not  only  made,  but  he  had  become  aware  that  he 
must  find  some  other  serious  occupation  to  take  its  place  ; 
for  he  was  one  of  those  who  early  discover  that  labour  is 

*  See  a  notice  of  him  in  the  account  some  particular  sobriquet    At  first, 

of  the  Prescott  family,  Appendix  (A),  we  used  to  call  him  *■  the  gentleman/ 

^  I  cannot  refuse  mj  readers  or  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being 

myself  the  pleasure  of  inserting  here  the  only  member  who  had  neither 

a  faithful  account  of  Prescott's  rela-  profession  nor  ostensible  pursuit.  For 

tions  to  this  dub,  given  to  me  by  one  many  Tears  he  was  called  '  the  editor,' 

of  its  original  founders  and  constant  from  his  haying  assumed  to  edit,  in 

supporters,  in  some  sketches  already  its  day,  the  litue  magazine  that  has 

referred  to;  I  mean  his  friend,  Mr.  been    mentioned,    called    The    Club 

William  H.  Gardiner.  Room.    Finally,  he  won  the  more  dis- 

"The  club  formed  in  1818,  for  tinguished  title  of 'the  historian,' and 
literary  and  social  objects  combined,  was  often  so  addressed  in  the  familiar 
at  first  a  supper  and  afterwards  a  talk  of  the  club.  It  comprised  several 
dinner  dub,  was,  to  the  end  of  our  of  Mr.  Prescott's  most  intimate  per- 
^riend's  days — a  period  of  more  than  sonal  friends.  The  most  perfect  tree- 
forty  years — a  source  of  high  enjoy-  dom  prevailed  there.  AH  sorts  of 
ment  to  him.  It  came  to  be  a  pecu-  subjects  took  their  turn  of  discussion, 
liar  assodation,  because  composed  of  So  that,  were  it  possible  to  recai  par- 
men  of  nearly  the  same  age,  who  grew  ticulars  of  his  conversations  at  these 
up  together  in  those  habits  of  easy,  meetings,  extending  through  two- 
familiar  intercourse  which  can  hardly  thirds  of  his  whole  life,  the  reader 
exist  except  where  the  foundations  would  gain  a  very  perfect  idea  of 
are  laid  in  very  young  days.  He  was,  him  as  a  social  man.  But  the  (ift€a 
from  the  first,  a  leading  spirit  there,  irrcpc^cyra  are  too  fleeting  for  repro- 
latterly  quite  the  life  and  soul  of  tbe  duction ;  and  eyen  their  spirit  and 
little  company,  and  an  object  of  par-  efiect  can  hardly  be  gathered  from 
ticular  idffection  as  well  as  pride.  He  mere  general  descriptions." 
was    always  distinguished  there  by 
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the  condition  of  happiness,  and  even  of  content,  in  this 
world.  His  selection  of  a  pursuit,  however,  was  not  sud- 
denly made.  It  could  not  be.  Many  circumstances  in 
relation  to  it  were  to  be  weighed,  and  he  had  many  mis- 
givings, and  hesitated  long.  But  his  tastes  and  employ- 
ments had  always  tended  in  one  direction,  and  therefore, 
although  the  decision  might  be  delayed,  the  result  was  all 
but  inevitable.  He  chose  a  life  of  literary  occupation ; 
and  it  was  well  that  he  chose  it  so  deliberately,  for  he  had 
time,  before  he  entered  on  its  more  serious  labours,  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  difficulties  that  he  must  encounter 
in  the  long  path  stretched  out  before  him. 

In  this  way  he  became  fully  aware  that,  owing  to  the 
infirmity  under  which  he  had  now  suflTered  during  more 
than  six  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  life,  he  had 
much  to  do  before  he  could  hope  even  to  begin  a  career 
that  should  end  with  such  success  as  is  worth  striving  for. 
In  many  respects,  the  very  foundations  were  to  be  laid, 
and  his  first  thought  was  that  they  should  be  laid  deep 
and  sure.  He  had  never  neglected  his  classical  studies, 
and  now  he  gave  himself  afresh  to  them  during  a  fixed 
portion  of  each  day.  But  his  more  considerable  deficiencies 
were  in  all  modem  literature.  Of  the  English  he  had 
probably  read  as  much  as  most  persons  of  his  age  and 
condition,  or  rather  it  had  been  read  to  him ;  but  this  had 
been  chiefly  for  his  amusement  in  hours  of  pain  and 
darkness,  not  as  a  matter  of  study,  and  much  less  upon  a 
regular  system.  French  he  had  spoken  a  little,  though 
not  well,  while  he  was  in  France  and  Italy ;  but  he  knew 
almost  nothing  of  French  literature.  And  of  Italian  and 
Spanish,  though  he  had  learnt  something  as  a  school-boy, 
it  had  been  in  a  thoughtless  and  careless  way,  and,  after 
the  injury  to  his  sight,  both  of  them  had  been  neglected. 
The  whole,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  most 
young  men  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  and  twenty  would 
have  been  disheartened  at  the  prospect  of  attempting  to 
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recover  so  much  lost  ground,  and  to  make  up  for  so  many 
opportunities  that  had  gone  by  never  to  return.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  peculiar  discouragement  that  seemed 
almost  to  shut  out  knowledge  by  its  main  entrance,  it 
would  have  been  no  matter  of  reproach  to  his  courage  or 
his  manhood,  if  he  had  turned  away  from  the  undertaking 
as  one  beyond  his  strength. 

But  it  is  evident  that  he  only  addressed  himself  to  his 
task  with  the  more  earnestness  and  resolution.  He  began, 
I  think  wisely,  with  the  English,  being  willing  to  go  back 
to  the  very  elements ;  and  on  the  30th  of  October,  1821, 
made  a  memorandum  that  he  would  undertake  ''  a  course** 
of  studies"  involving, — 

"  1.  Principles  of  grammar,  correct  writing,  &c. 

"  2.  Compendious  history  of  North  America. 

"  8.  Fine  prose-writers  of  English  from  Roger  Ascham 
to  the  present  day,  principally  with  reference  to  their 
mode  of  writing, — not  including  historians,  except  as  far 
as  requisite  for  an  acquaintance  with  style. 

''  4.  Latin  classics  one  hour  a  day." 

The  American  history  he  did  not  immediately  touch; 
but  on  the  rest  he  entered  at  once,  and  carried  out  his 
plan  vigorously.  He  studied,  as  if  he  had  been  a  school- 
boy, Blair's  Rhetoric,  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  and 
the  prefatory  matter  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  for  the 
grammatical  portion  of  his  task  ;  and  then  he  took  up  the 
series  of  good  English  writers,  beginning  with  Ascham, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  Browne,  Raleigh,  and  Milton, 
and  coming  down  to  our  own  times, — not  often  reading 
the  whole  of  any  one  author,  but  enough  of  each  to  obtain, 
what  he  more  especially  sought,  an  idea  of  his  style  and 
general  characteristics.  Occasionally  he  noted  down  his 
opinion  of  them — not  always  such  an  opinion  as  he  would 
have  justified  or  entertained  later  in  life,  but  always  such 
as  to   show   a  spirit   of  observation   and  a  purpose  of 
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improvement.     Thus,  under  the  date  of  November,  1821, 
he  says : — 

"  Finished  Roger  ABcham's  '  Schoolmaster.'  Style  vigorous  aud 
polished,  and  even  euphonious,  considering  the  period ;  his  language 
often  ungrammatical,  inelegant,  and  with  the  Latin  idiom.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  who  were  hold  and  wise  enough  to  write  English  prose. 
He  dislikes  rhyme,  and  thinks  iambics  the  proper  quantity  for  English 
verse.    Hence  blank  verse.    He  was  a  critical  scholar,  but  too  fastidious. 

"Milton,  'Reasons  of  Church  Government.'  Style  vigorous, 
figurative  to  conceit ;  a  rich  and  sublime  imagination  ;  often  coarse, 
harsh ;  constant  use  of  Latin  idiom ;  inversion.  He  is  very  bold, 
confident  in  his  own  talent,  with  close,  unrelenting  argument ;  upon 
the  whole,  giving  the  reader  a  higher  idea  of  his  sturdy  principle  than 
of  his  affections." 

In  this  way  he  continued  nearly  a  year  occupying  him- 
self with  the  good  English  prose-writers,  and,  among  the 
rest,  with  the  great  preachers,  Taylor,  Tillotson,  and 
Barrow,  but  not  stopping  until  he  had  come  down  to 
Jefirey  and  GiflTord,  whom  he  marked  as  the  leading  critics 
of  our  period.  But  during  all  this  time,  he  gave  his  daily 
hour  to  the  principal  Latin  classics,  especially  Tacitus, 
Livy,  and  Cicero ;  taking  care,  as  he  says,  to  "  observe 
their  characteristic  physiognomies — not  style  and  manner 
as  much  as  sentiments,  Ssc" 

Having  finished  this  course,  he  turned  next  to  the 
French,  going,  as  he  intimates,  **  deeper  and  wider,"  be- 
cause his  purpose  was  not,  as  in  the  Latin,  to  strengthen 
hus  knowledge,  but  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  of  French  literature,  properly  so  called.  He  went 
back,  therefore,  as  far  as  Froissart,  and  did  not  stop  until 
he  had  come  down  to  Chateaubriand.  It  was  a  good  deal 
of  it  read  by  himself  in  the  forenoons,  thus  saving  much 
time;  for  in  1822-1623,  except  when  occasional  inflamma- 
tion occurred,  his  eye  was  in  a  condition  to  do  him  more 
service  than  it  had  done  him  for  many  years;  and  he 
husbanded  its  resource?  so  patiently,  and  with  so  much 
care,  that  he  rarely  lost  anything  by  imprudence. 
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But  French  literature  did  not  satisfy  him  as  English 
had  done.  He  found  it  less  rich,  vigorous,  and  original. 
He,  indeed,  enjoyed  Montaigne,  and  admired  Pascal, 
whom  he  preferred  to  Bossuet  or  to  Fenelon — partly, 
I  think,  for  the  same  reasons  that  led  him  to  prefer 
Comeille  to  Racine.  But  Lafontaine  and  Moliere  stood 
quite  by  themselves  in  his  estimation,  although  in  some 
respects,  and  especially  in  the  delineation  of  a  particular 
humour  or  folly,  he  placed  Ben  Jonson  before  the  great 
French  dramatist.  The  forms  of  French  poetry,  and  the 
rigorous  system  of  rhymes  enforced  in  its  tragedies,  were 
more  than  commonly  distasteful  to  him. 

WhUe,  however,  he  was  thus  occupied  with  French 
literature  as  a  matter  of  serious  study  during  parts  of 
1822  and  1823,  he  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  history  read 
to  him  in  a  miscellaneous  way  for  his  amusement,  and 
went  through  a  somewhat  complete  course  of  the  old 
English  drama  from  Heywood  to  Dryden,  accompanying 
it  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel's  Lectures,  which  he  greatly  relished.  During 
the  same  period,  too,  we  read  together,  at  my  house,  three 
or  four  afternoons  in  each  week,  "The  Northern  An- 
tiquities," published  by  Weber,  Jamieson,  and  Scott,  in 
1815  ;  a  good  many  of  the  old  national  romances  in  Ritson 
and  Ellis,  "  Sir  Tristrera,"  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  and  por- 
tions of  other  similar  collections — all  relating  either  to  the 
very  earliest  English  literature  or  to  its  connexion  with  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  Teutonic.  It  was  his  first  adventure 
in  this  direction,  and  he  enjoyed  it  not  a  little — the  more, 
perhaps,  because  he  was  then  going  on  with  the  French, 
in  which  he  took  less  interest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  following  out  the  same  general 
purpose  to  which  he  had  now  devoted  two  years,  he  began 
the  Italian.  At  first  he  only  read  such  books  as  would 
soonest  make  him  familiar  with  the  language,  and  so  much 
of  Sismondi's  "  Littcrature  du  Midi ''  as  would  give  him  an 
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outline  of  the  whole  field.  Afterwards  he  took  Gingiiene 
and  sometimes  Tiraboschi  for  his  guide,  and  went  over  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  poetry,  rather  than  prose,  from 
Dante,  and  even  from  the  "  Poeti  del  Primo  Secolo,"  to 
Metastasio,  Alfieri,  and  Monti.  It  seems  quite  surprising 
how  much  he  got  through  with,  and  it  would  be  almost  in- 
credible, if  his  notes  on  it  were  not  full  and  decisive.  He 
wrote,  in  fact,  more  upon  Italian  literature  than  he  had 
written  upon  either  the  English  or  the  French,  and  it  made 
apparently  a  much  deeper  impression  upon  him  than  the 
last.  At  different  times  he  even  thought  of  devoting  a 
large  part  of  his  life  to  its  study ;  and,  excepting  what  he 
has  done  in  relation  to  Spanish  history,  nothing  of  all  he 
has  published  is  so  matured  and  satisfactory  as  two  articles 
in  the  North  American  Bevieto;  one  on  Italian  Narrative 
Poetry,  published  in  October,  1824,  and  another  on  Italian 
Poetry  and  Romance,  published  in  July,  1831,  both  to  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

With  what  spirit  and  in  what  tone  he  carried  on  at  this 
time  the  studies  which  produced  an  effect  so  permanent  on 
his  literary  tastes  and  character,  will  be  better  shown  by 
the  following  familiar  notes  than  by  anything  more  for-* 
mal: — 

TO  MR   TICKNOR 

Dear  Geoboe^  Tuesday  Morning*  8  o'clock,  Deo.  15, 1823. 

I  am  afraid  you  wiU  think  my  study  too  much  like  the  lion's  den ; 
the  footstepe  never  turn  outwarda  I  want  to  borrow  more  books ;  viz. 
one  Yolume  of  ancient  Italian  poetry  ;  I  should  like  one  containing 
specimens  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,  as  I  suspect  he  was  the  beet  Tersifier 
in  Petrarch's  time  j  also,  6inguen6 ;  also,  some  translation  of  Dante. 

I  spoke  very  rashly  of  Petrarch  the  other  day.  I  had  only  read 
the  first  volume,  which,  though  containing  some  of  his  best,  is,  on 
the  whole,  much  less  moving  and  powerful  than  Part  II.  It  is  a  good 
way  to  read  him  chronologically ;  that  is,  to  take  up  each  sonnet  and 
cam&ne  in  the  order,  and  understanding  the  peculiar  circumstances^ 
in  which  it  was  written.     Ginguen6  has  pointed  out  this  course. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  never  read  a  foreign  poet  that  possessed  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  best  English  poetry.     In  two  respects  this  is  very 

F 
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striking  in  Petraroh ; — the  tender  posaon  with  which  he  associates 
eyery  place  in  the  country,  the  beautiful  scenery  about  Ayignon,  with 
the  recollections  of  Laura  j  and,  secondly,  the  moral  influence  which 
his  love  for  her  seems  to  haye  had  upon  his  character,  and  which 
shows  itself  in  the  religious  sentiment  that  peryades  more  or  less  all 
his  yerses. 

How  any  one  could  eyer  doubt  her  existence  who  has  read  Petrarch's 
poetry,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me.  Setting  aside  external 
eyidence,  which  seems  to  me  conclusiye  enough,  his  poetry  could  not 
haye  been  addressed  to  an  imaginary  object ;  and  one  fact,  the  par- 
ticular delight  which  he  takes  in  the  belief  that  she  retains  in  heayen, 
and  that  he  shall  see  her  there,  with  the  same  countenance,  com- 
plexion, bodily  appearance,  &o,  that  she  had  on  earth,  is  so  natural  in 
a  real  ]oyer,  and  would  be  so  unlikely  to  press  itself  upon  a  fictitious 
one,  that  I  think  it  is  worth  noticing,  as  affording  strong  internal 
eyidence  of  her  substantial  existence.  I  belieye,  howeyer,  that  it  is 
admitted  generally  now,  from  facts  respecting  his  family  brought  to 
light  by  the  Abb6  de  Sade,  a  descendant  of  her  house. 

The  richness  and  perfection  of  the  Italian  in  the  hands  of  Petraroh 
is  truly  wonderful.  After  getting  oyer  the  difficulty  of  some  of  his 
mystical  nonsense,  and  reading  a  canzone  two  or  three  times,  he  im- 
presses one  yery  much ;  and  the  yaried  measures  of  the  canzone  put 
the  fiioility  and  melody  of  yerse-making  to  the  strongest  test  Grayina 
says,  there  are  not  two  words  in  Petrarch's  yerses  obsolete.  Voltaire, 
I  remember,  says  the  same  thing  of  the  '^  Proyincial  Letters,**  written 
three  hundred  years  later.  Where  is  the  work  we  can  put  our  finger 
on  in  our  own  tongue  before  the  eighteenth  century  and  then  say  the 
same  ?  Tet  from  long  before  Elizabeth's  time  there  were  no  inyasions 
or  immigrations  to  new-mould  the  language. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well  under  this  aw^l  dispensation  of  snow.  I 
haye  shoyelled  a  stout  path  this  morning,  and  can  report  it  more  than 

a  foot  deep.     A  fine  eyening  for  the  party  at ,  and  I  dine  at  — ; 

so  I  get  a  morning  and  a  half.  Giye  my  condolence  to  Anna,  whom 
I  hope  to  meet  this  eyening,  if  the  baby  is  well  and  we  should  not  be 
buried  aliye  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Wm.  H.  Pbesoott. 

Being  also  shut  up  in  the  house  by  the  snow-storm  re- 
ferred to,  I  answered  hira  the  same  day  with  a  long  note 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  real  existence  of  Laura, 
and  the  following  rejoinder  ca,me  the  next  day  close  upon 
the  heel  of  my  reply : — 
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TO  MR  TICKNOR. 

Dear  Geoboe,  Bedford  Street,  Dec.  17, 1823. 

I  think  better  of  snow-storms  than  I  ever  did  before ;  since,  though 
they  keep  a  man's  body  in  the  house,  they  bring  his  mind  put.  I 
suppose,  if  it  had  been  &ir  weather  yesterday,  I  should  not  have  had 
your  little  dissertation  upon  Madonna  Laura,  which  interested  as  well 
as  amused  me.     As  to  the  question  of  the  real  existence  of  Madonna, 

I  can  have  but  little  to  say One  thing  seems  to  me  clear, 

that  the  onus  probandi  is  with  those  who  would  d^ny  the  substantiality 
of  Laura;  because  she  is  addressed  as  a  living  person  by  Petrarch,  and 
because  no  contemporary  unequivocally  states  her  to  have  been  an 
ideal  one.  I  say  unequivocally,  because  the  remark  you  refer  to  of 
one  of  the  Colonna  &mily  seems  to  have  been  rather  an  intimation  or 
a  gratuitous  supposition,  which  might  well  come  from  one  who  lived 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  attachment,  amour,  or  whatever  you 
call  this  Platonic  passion  of  Petrarch's.  The  IdealitU,  however,  to 
borrow  a  metaphysical  term,  would  shift  this  burden  of  proof  upon 
their  adversaries.  On  this  ground  I  agree  with  you,  that  internal 
evidence  derived  from  poetry,  whose  essence,  as  you  truly  say,  is  fiction, 
is  liable  to  great  misinterpretation.  Tet  I  think  that,  although  a 
novel  or  a  long  poem  may  be  written,  addressed  to,  and  descriptive  of 
some  imaginary  goddess,  &c.  (I  take  it,  there  is  not  much  doubt  of 
Beatrice,  or  of  the  original  of  Fiammetta),  yet  that  a  long  series  of 
separate  poems  should  have  been  written  with  great  passion,  under 
different  circumstances,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  from  the  warm 
period  of  boyhood  to  the  cool  retrospective  season  of  grey  hairs,  would, 
I  think,  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  improbable.  But  when  with  this 
you  connect  one  or  two  external  fitcts,  e.g.  the  very  memorandum,  to 
which  you  refer,  written  in  his  private  manuscript  of  Virgil,  intended 
only  for  himself,  as  he  expressly  says  in  it,  with  such  solemn,  unequi- 
vocal language  as  this :  ^'  In  order  to  preserve  the  melancholy  recol- 
lections  of  this  loss,  I  find  a  certain  satis&ction  mingled  with  my 
sorrow  in  noting  this  in  a  volume  which  often  falls  under  my  eye,  and 
which  thus  tells  me  there  is  nothing  further  to  delight  me  in  this  life, 
that  my  strongest  tie  is  broken,"  ko,  &c  Again,  in  a  treatise  "  De 
Contemptu  Mundi,"  a  sort  of  confession  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  sober  communion  with  his  own  heart,  as  I  infer  from  6inguen6, 
he  speaks  of  his  passion  for  Laura  in  a  very  unambiguous  manner. 
These  notes  or  memoranda,  intended  only  for  his  own  eye,  would,  I 
think,  in  any  court  of  justice  be  admitted  as  positive  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  assert  I  should  be  willing  to  rest  the  point  at 
issue  on  these  two  fects. 

F  2 
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Opening  his  poetry,  one  thing  struck  me  in  support  of  his  sincerity, 
in  seeing  a  sonnet,  which  begins  with  the  name  of  the  friend  we  refer 
to. 

'<  Eotta  e  1*  alia  Colonna  e  '1  verde  Lauio." 

Yile  puns»  but  he  would  hardly  have  mingled  the  sincere  elegy  of  a 
friend  with  that  of  a  fictitious  creation  of  his  own  brain,  lliis,  I 
admits  is  not  safe  to  build  upon,  and  I  do  not  build  upon  it.  I  agree 
that  it  may  be  highly  probable  that  investigatorsy  Italian,  Fi*ench,  and 
English,  have  feigned  more  than  they  found, — ^haye  gone  into  details, 
where  only  a  few  general  &cts  could  be  hoped  for ;  but  the  general 
basis,  the  real  existence  of  some  woman  named  lAura^  who  influenced 
the  hearty  the  conduct,  the  intellectual  character  of  Petrarch,  is,  I 
think,  not  to  be  resisted.  And  I  believe  your  decision  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  this. 

I  return  the  '^Poeti  del  Prime  Secolo."  Though  prosaic,  they  are 
superior  to  what  I  imagined,  and  give  me  a  much  higher  notion  of 
the  general  state  of  the  Italian  tongue  at  that  early  period  than  I  had 
imagined  it  was  entitled  to.  It  is  not  more  obsolete  than  the  French 
in  the  time  of  Marot,  or  the  English  in  the  time  of  Spenser.  Petrarch, 
however,  you  easily  see,  infused  into  it  a  warmth  and  richness — a 
splendour  of  poetical  idiom — ^which  has  been  taken  up  and  incor- 
porated with  the  language  of  succeeding  poets.  But  he  is  the  most 
musical,  most  melancholy,  of  all.  Sismondi  quotes  Malaspina,  a 
Florentine  historian,  as  writing  in  1280,  with  all  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  modem  Tuscan.  But  I  think  you  must  say.  Sat  prata 
hiherunt.  I  have  poured  forth  enough,  I  thhik,  considering  how  little 
I  know  of  the  controversy. 

I  have  got  a  long  morning  again,  as  I  dine  late.  So,  if  you  will  let 
me  have  "  Caiy,"  *  I  think  it  may  assist  me  in  some  very  knotty  pas- 
sages, though  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  fine  [print]  to  read  much. 

Give  my  love  to  Anna,  who,  I  hope,  is  none  the  worse  for  last 
nighfs  frolicking. 

Tours  afiectionately, 

W.  H.  Pbesoott. 

He  soon  finished  Dante,  and  of  the  effect  produced  on 
him  by  that  marvellous  genius,  at  once  so  colossal  and  so 
gentle,  the  following  note  will  give  some  idea.  It  should 
be  added,  that  the  impression  thus  made  was  never  lost. 
He  never  ceased  to  talk  of  Dante  in  the  same  tone  of  ad- 
miration in  which  he  thus  broke  forth  on  the  first  study  of 

'  Translation  of  Dante. 
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him, — a  noteworthy  circumstance,  because,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  vision  that  so  crippled  and  curtailed  his  studies, 
he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  refresh  his  first  impressions, 
except  as  he  did  it  from  time  to  time  by  reading  a  few 
favourite  passages,  or  listening  to  them.* 


TO  MR.  TICKNOR 

Dear  Oeobgb,  Jan.  SI,  1824. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  let  me  have  the  ''Arcadia"  of 
Sanoazaro,  the  '*  Pastor  Fido,*'  and  the  ''  Aminta," — ^together  with 
the  Yolumes  of  Ginguend,  containing  the  criticism  of  these  poems. 

I  have  finished  the  Paradise  of  Dante,  and  feel  as  if  I  had  made  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  smaU  store  of  my  acqmsition&  To 
have  read  the  Inferno,  is  not  to  have  read  Dante ;  his  genius  shows 
itself  under  so  very  different  an  aspect  in  each  of  his  three  poems. 
The  Inferno  wiU  always  be  the  most  popular,  because  it  is  the  most 
— ^indeed  the  only  one  that  is  at  all — entertaining.  Human  nature  is 
so  delightfully  constituted,  that  it  can  never  derive  half  the  pleasure 
from  any  rdation  of  happiness  that  it  does  from  one  of  misery 
and  extreme  suffering,  llien  there  is  a  great  deal  of  narrative,  of 
action,  in  the  Inferno,  and  very  little  in  the  two  other  parts.  Not- 
withstanding aU  this,  I  think  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  by  the  two  latter  portions  of  the  work  much  the  most 
pleasing.  You  impute  a  finer,  a  more  exquisite  (I  do  not  mean  a  more 
powerful),  intellectual  character  to  the  poet,  and,  to  my  notion,  a 
character  more  deeply  touched  with  a  true  poetical  feeling. 

The  Inferno  consists  of  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  most  ingenious, 
the  most  acute,  and  sometimes  the  most  disgusting  bodily  sufferings. 
I  could  wish  that  Dante  had  made  more  use  of  the  mind  as  a  source 
and  a  means  of  anguish.  Once  he  has  done  it  with  beautifril  e£foct, 
in  the  description  of  a  BaraUiere,  I  believe^^^  who  compares  his  miserable 
state  in  heU  with  his  pleasant  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo, 
and  draws  additional  anguish  from  the  comparison.  In  general,  the 
sufferings  he  inflicts  are  of  a  purely  physical  nature.    His  devils  and 

'    "  We,  howerer,  both  listened  to  tation,  ''a  Barattiere,  /  believe**    It 

the  reading  of  Dante,  by  an  accom-  was,  in  fact,  a  '*  Falsificatore  "—a 

pUahed  Itioian,  a  few  months  later;  eounier/eiier,  and  not  a  barrator  or 

but  this  I  consider  little  more  than  fecuUUor,    The  barrators  are  found 

a  part  of  the  same  study  of  the  al-  m  the  twenty-first  canto  of  the  In- 

iisiimo  poeia.  femo ;  but  the  beautiful  passage  here 

*^  My  friend  says,  with  some  hesi-  alluded  to  is  in  the  thirtieth. 
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bad  BpiritB,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  I  remember  you  pointed 
out,  are  much  inferior  in  moral  grandeur  to  Milton's.  How  inferior 
that  stupendous  overgrown  Satan  of  his  to  the  sublime  spirit  of  Milton^ 
not  yet  stript  of  all  its  original  brightness.  I  must  say  that  I  turn 
with  more  delight  to  the  fiiultless  tale  of  Francesca  da  Polenta,  than 
to  that  of  Ugolino,  or  any  other  in  the  poem.  Perhaps  it  Lb  in  part 
from  its  being  in  such  a  dark  setting,  that  it  seems  so  exquisite,  by 
contrast  The  long  talks  in  the  Purgatorio  and  the  dismal  disputa- 
tions in  the  Paradiso  certwuly  lie  very  heavy  on  these  parts  of  the 
work  ;  but  then  this  very  inaction  brings  out  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous beauties  in  Daute*s  composition. 

In  the  Purgatorio,  we  have,  in  the  first  ten  cantos,  the  most  deli- 
cious descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and  we  feel  like  one  who  has 
escaped  from  a  dimgeon  into  a  rich  and  beautiful  country.  In  the 
latter  portions  of  it  he  often  indulges  in  a  noble  tone  of  moral  reflec- 
tion. I  look  upon  the  Puigatorio,  full  of  sober  meditation  and  sweet 
description,  as  more  d  VAnglaise  than  any  other  part  of  the  Com- 
media.  In  the  Paradiso  his  shocking  argumentations  are  now  and 
then  enlivened  by  the  pepper  and  salt  of  his  political  indignation, 
but  at  first  they  both  discouraged  and  disgusted  me,  and  I  thought  I 
should  make  quick  work  of  the  business.  But  upon  reading  further, 
•—thinking  more  of  it, — I  could  not  help  admiring  the  genius  which 
he  has  shown  in  bearing  up  under  so  oppressive  a  subject  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  describe  gradations  of  pain  than  of  pleasure, — ^but 
more  especially  when  this  pleasure  must  be  of  a  purely  intellectual 
nature.  It  is  like  a  painter  sitting  down  to  paint  the  souL  The  Scrip- 
tures have  not  done  it  successfully.  They  paint  the  physical  tortures 
of.  hell,  fire,  brimstone,  &c,  but  in  heaven  the  only  joys,  i  e.  animal 
joys,  are  singing  and  dancing,  which  to  few  people  convey  a  notion  of 
high  delight,  and  to  many  are  positively  disagreeable. 

Let  any  one  consider  how  difficult,  nay  impossible,  it  is  to  give  an 
entertaining  picture  of  purely  intellectual  delight  The  two  highest 
kinds  of  piue  spiritual  gratification  which,  I  take  it,  a  man  can  feel, — 
at  least,  I  esteem  it  so, — are  that  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
reciprocated  passion  (I  speak  as  a  lover),  and,  second,  one  of  a  much 
more  philosophic  cast^  that  arising  from  the  successful  exertion  of  his 
own  understanding  (as  in  composition,  for  instance).  Now  Dante's 
pleasures  in  the  Paradiso  are  derived  from  these  sources.  Not  that 
he  pretends  to  write  books  there,  but  then  he  disputes  like  a  doctor 
upon  his  own  studies, — subjects  most  interesting  to  him,  but  unfor- 
tunately to  nobody  else.  It  is  comical  to  see  how  much  he  plumes 
himself  upon  his  successful  polemical  discussions  with  St  John,  Peter, 
dec.,  and  how  he  makes  those  good  saints  praise  and  flatter  him. 
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As  to  his  passion  for  Beatrice,  I  think  there  is  all  the  internal  eri- 
dence  of  its  being  a  genuine  passion,  though  her  early  death,  and 
probably  his  much  musing  upon  her,  exaggerated  her  good  qualities 
into  a  sort  of  mystical  personification  of  his  own,  very  unlike  the 
original.  His  drinking  in  all  his  celestial  intelligence  from  her  eyes, 
though  rather  a  mystical  sentimentalism,  is  the  most  glorious  tribute 
that  ever  was  paid  to  woman.  It  is  lucky,  on  the  whole,  that  she 
died  when  she  was  young,  as,  had  she  lived  to  marry  him,  he  would 
very  likely  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  her,  and  his  Divine  Comedy 
have  lost  a  great  source  of  its  inspiration. 

In  all  this,  however,  there  was  a  great  want  of  action,  and  Dante 
was  forced,  as  in  the  Purgatorio,  to  give  vent  to  his  magnificent 
imagination  in  other  ways.  He  has,  therefore,  made  use  of  all  the 
meagre  hints  suggested  metaphorically  by  the  Scriptures,  and  we  have 
the  three  ingredients,  light,  music,  and  dancing;  in  every  possible  and 
impossible  degree  and  diversity.  The  Inferno  is  a  sort  of  tragedy, 
full  of  action  and  of  characters,  ail  well  preserved.  The  Paradiso 
is  a  great  melodrama,  where  little  is  said,  but  the  chief  skill  is 
bestowed  upon  the  machinery — the  getting  up — and,  certainly,  there 
never  was  such  a  getting  up  anywhera  Every  canto  blasses  with  a 
new  and  increased  effulgenca  The  very  reading  of  it  by  another 
pained  my  poor  eyes.  And  yet  you  never  become  tired  with  these 
gorgeous  illustrations — ^it  is  the  descriptions  that  fettigue. 

Another  beauty,  in  which  he  indulges  more  freely  in  the  last  than 
in  the  other  parts,  is  his  unrivalled  similesL  I  diould  think  you 
might  glean  from  the  Paradiso  at  least  one  hundred,  all  new  and 
appropriate,  fitting,  as  he  says,  ^  like  a  ring  to  a  finger,*'  and  most 
beautiful.     Where  are  there  any  comparisons  so  beautiful ) 

I  must  say  I  was  disappointed  with  the  last  oanto;  but  then,  as  the 
Irishman  said,  I  expected  to  be.  For  what  mortal  mind  could  give  a 
portrait  of  the  Deity  I  The  most  conspicuous  quality  in  Dante,  to  my 
notion,  is  simplicity.  In  this  I  think  him  superior  to  any  work 
I  ever  read,  unless  it  be  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Homer's 
allusions,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  are  not  taken  from  as  simple  and 
fiuniliar,  yet  not  vulgar,  objects,  as  are  Dante's, — ^from  the  most 
common  intimate  relations  of  domestic  life,  for  instance,  to  which 
Dante  often  with  great  sweetness  and  nature  alludes. 

I  think  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  world,  that  the  first  poem 
in  modem  times  was  founded  on  a  subject  growing  out  of  the 
Christian  religion,  or  more  properly  on  that  religion  itself,  and  that 
it  was  written  by  a  man  deeply  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  its 
sternest  creed.  The  religion,  indeed,  would  have  had  its  influence 
sooner  or  later  upon  literature.     But  then  a  work  like  Dante's, 
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showing  so  early  the  whole  extent  of  its  powers,  mnst  have  had  an 
incalcolable  influence  over  the  intelleetnal  marld — an  influence  upon 
literature  almost  as  remarkable  as  that  exerted  by  the  revelatipn  of 
Christianity  upon  the  moral  world. 

As  to  Cary,  I  think  Dante  would  have  given  him  a  place  in  his 
ninth  hesven,  if  he  could  haye  foresiBen  his  Translation.  It  is  most 
astonishing,  giving  not  only  the  literal  corresponding  phrase,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  original — ^the  true  Dantesque  manner.  It  should  be  cited 
as  an  evidence  of  the  compactness,  the  pliability,  the  sweetness,  of  the 
English  tongue.  It  particularly  shows  the  wealth  of  the  old  vocabur 
laiy, — ^it  is  from  this  that  he  has  selected  his  rich  stock  of  expressions. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  our  mother  tongue  that  it  has  given  every  idea  of 
the  most  condensed  original  in  the  Italian  tongue  in  a  smaller  com- 
pass in  this  translation — his  cantos,  as  you  have  no  doubt  noticed,  are 
five  or  six  lines  shorter  generally  than  Dante's.  One  defect  he  haa 
He  does  not,  indeed  he  could  not,  render  the  naive  terms  of  his 
original  This  is  often  noticeable,  but  it  is  the  defect  of  our  language, 
or  rather  of  our  use  of  it.  One  £Giult  he  has,  one  that  runs  through 
his  whole  translation,  and  makes  it  tedious ;  viz.  a  too  dose  assioii- 
lation  to,  or  rather  adoption  o^  the  Italian  idiom.  This  leads  him 
often  to  take  liberties  not  allowable  in  English — ^tobe  ungrammatical, 
and  so  elliptical  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible. 

Now  I  have  done,  and  if  you  ask  me  what  I  have  been  doing  all 
this  for,  or,  if  I  chose  to  write  it,  why  I  did  not  put  it  in  my  Com- 
monplace, I  answer, — Ist  That  when  I  began  this  epistle,  I  had  no 
idea  of  being  so  lengthy  (as  we  say) ;  2nd.  That,  in  all  pursuits,  it  is  a 
great  delight  to  find  a  friend  to  communicate  one's  meditations  and 
conclusions  to,  and  that  you  are  the  only  friend  I  know  in  this  bustlings 
money-getting  world,  who  takes  an  interest  in  my  peculiar  pursuits, 
as  well  as  in  mysell  So,  for  this  cause,  I  pour  into  your  unhappy 
ear  what  would  else  have  been  decently  locked  up  in  my  escriioire, 

I  return  you  "Petrarca,"  "Tasso,"  "Ginguen^/'  Vols.  I.-IV.,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  you,  in  addition  to  the  books  first  specified,  for 
any  translation,  &c.,  if  you  have  any,  of  those  books ;  also  for  an 
edition— if  you  have  such— of  "The  Canterbury  Tales,"  Vol  I.,  that 
contains  a  glossary  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  below  the  text ; 
Tyrrwhitfs  being  a  dictionary. 

Give  my  love  to  Anna,  and  believe  me,  dear  Geoige,  now  and  ever, 
Yours  affectionately, 

W.  H.  Pbbsooit. 

Pursuing  the  Italian  in  this  earnest  way  for  about  a 
year,  he  found  that  his  main  purposes  in  relation  to  it  were 
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accomplished,  and  he  would  gladly,  at  onoe,  have  begun 
the  German,  of  which  he  knew  nothing  at  all,  but  which, 
for  a  considerable  period,  he  had  deemed  more  important 
to  the  general  scholarship  at  which  he  then  aimed  than  any 
other  modem  language,  and  certainly  more  important  than 
any  one  of  which  he  did  not  already  feel  himself  sufficiently 
master.  "  I  am  now,'*  he  recorded,  two  years  earlier,  in 
the  spring  of  1822,  ''  twenty-six  years  of  age  nearly.  By 
the  time  I  am  thirty,  God  willing,  I  propose,  with  what 
stock  I  have  already  on  hand,  to  be  a  very  well  read  Eng- 
lish scholar :  to  be  acquainted  with  the  classical  and  useful 
authors,  prose  and  poetry,  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
and  especially  in  history ;  I  do  not  mean  a  critical  or  pro- 
found acquaintance.  The  two  following  years  I  may  hope 
to  leam  German,  and  to  have  read  the  classical  German 
writers  ;  and  the  translations,  if  my  eye  continues  weak,  of 
the  Greek.  And  this  is  enough,"  he  adds,  quietly,  "for 
general  discipline." 

But  the  German,  as  he  well  knew,  was  much  less  easy 
of  acquisition  than  any  of  the  modem  languages  to  which 
he  had  thus  far  devoted  himself,  and  its  literature  much 
more  unmanageable,  if  not  more  abundant.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unwilling  to  abandon  it,  as  it  afforded  so  many  impor- 
tant facilities  for  the  pursuits  to  which  he  intended  to  give 
his  life.  But  the  infirmity  of  his  sight  decided  this,  as  it 
had  already  decided,  and  was  destined  later  to  decide,  so 
many  other  questions  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested. 
After  much  deliberation,  therefore,  he  gave  up  the  German, 
as  a  thing  either  beyond  his  reach,  or  demanding  more 
time  for  its  acquisition  than  he  could  reasonably  give  to  it. 
It  seemed,  in  fact,  all  but  an  impossibility  to  leam  it 
thoroughly ;  the  only  way  in  which  he  cared  to  leam  any- 
thing. 

At  the  outset  he  was  much  discouraged  by  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  had  thus  come.  The  acquisition  of  the 
German  was,  in  fact,  the  first  obstacle  to  his  settled  literary 
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course  which  his  patience  and  courage  had  not  been  able 
to  surmount,  and  for  a  time  he  became,  from  this  circum- 
stance, less  exact  and  methodical  in  his  studies  than  he  had 
previously  been.  He  recorded  late  in  the  autumn  of  1824 : 
"  I  have  read  with  no  method  and  very  little  diligence  or 
spirit  for  three  months/'  This  he  found  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things.  He  talked  with  me  much  about  it,  and 
seemed,  during  nearly  a  year,  more  unsettled  as  to  his 
future  course,  so  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,  than  he  had 
ever  seemed  to  me  earlier;  certainly,  more  than  he  ever 
seemed  to  me  afterwards.  Indeed,  he  was  quite  unhappy 
about  it. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

1824—1828. 

He  stadies  Spanish  instead  of  German. — ^First  Attempts  not  earnest.-— Mablj's 
"6tude  de  rHistoire."— Thinks  of  writing  History.— Different  Subjects 
suggested. — ^Ferdinand  and  Isabella.— Doubts  long.— Writes  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Everett. — Delay  from  Suffering  in  the  Eye. — ^Orders  Books  from  Spain. — 
Plan  of  Study. — Hesitates  from  the  Condition  of  bis  Sight. — Determines 
to  go  on. — ^His  Reader,  Mr.  English. — ^Frocess  of  WorL — ^Estimates  and 
Fkns. 

An  accident — as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  life  of  even 
the  most  earnest  and  consistent  men — had  now  an  in- 
fluence on  him  not  at  all  anticipated  by  either  of  us  at  the 
time,  and  one  which,  if  it  ultimately  proved  a  guiding  im- 
pulse, became  such  rather  from  the  force  of  his  own  cha- 
racter than  through  any  movement  imparted  to  him  from 
without. 

I  had,  at  this  period,  been  almost  exclusively  occupied 
for  two  or  three  years  with  Spanish  literature,  and  had 
completed  a  course  of  lectures  on  Spanish  literary  history, 
which  I  had  delivered  to  the  highest  class  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  which  became,  many  years  afterwards,  the  basis 
of  a  work  on  that  subject.  Thinking  simply  to  amuse  and 
occupy  my  friend  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  much  to  need 
it,  I  proposed  to  read  him  these  lectures  in  the  autumn  of 
1824.  For  this  purpose  he  came  to  my  house  in  the  early 
part  of  a  succession  of  evenings,  until  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted; and  in  November  he  determined,  as  a  substitute 
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for  the  German,  to  undertake  the  Spanish,  which  had  not 
previously  constituted  any  part  of  his  plan  of  study.^ 

He  made  his  arrangements  for  it  at  once,  and  we  pre- 
pared together  a  list  of  books  that  he  should  read.  It  was 
a  great  and  unexpected  pleasure  to  me  to  find  him  launched 
on  a  course  of  study  in  which  I  had  long  been  interested, 
and  I  certainly  encouraged  him  in  it  as  much  as  I  could 
without  being  too  selfish. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  I  left  home  with  my  family, 
and  was  absent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  My 
house  was,  of  course,  shut  up,  except  that  servants  were 
left  in  charge  of  it ;  but  it  had  been  understood  between 
us,  that,  as  he  had  no  Spanish  books  of  his  own,  he  should 
carry  on  his  Spanish  studies  from  the  resources  he  would 
find  in  my  library.  On  the  Ist  of  December  he  began  a 
regular  drill  in  the  language,  with  a  teacher,  and  on  the 
same  day,  by  way  of  announcing  it,  wrote  to  me : — 

''Your  mansioQ  looks  gloomy  enough,  I  promise  you,  and  as  I  pass 
it  sometimes  in  the  evening,  with  no  cheerful  light  within  to  relieye 
it,  it  frowns  doubly  dismal  on  me.  As  to  the  interior,  I  have  not  set 
nfy  foot  within  its  precincts  since  your  departure,  which,  you  will 
think,  does  not  augur  well  for  the  Spanish.  I  propose,  however, 
intruding  upon  the  silence  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the  latter  part  of 
this  week,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  immortal  remains  of  Don  Antonio 
de  Solip,  whom  you,  dear  Qeorge,  recommended  me  to  be^n  with.** 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  campaign,  which 
ended  only  with  his  life ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  he 
was  abready  more  than  twenty-eight  years  old.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  writes :  *'  I  snatch  a  fraction  of  the  morning 
from  the  interesting  treatise  of  Monsieur  Josse  on  the  Spa- 
nish language,'  and  from  the  'Conquista  de  Mexico,' 
which,  notwithstanding  the  time  I  have  been  upon  it,  I  am 

^  He  speaks  of  this  in  February,  Ticknor^s  lectures  then  with  great 

1841,  writing   to  Don  Fascual   ae  pleasure." 

Gajangos,  one  of  our  mutual  Spanish  '  Jo0s6,  Siemens  de  la  Grammaire 

friends ;  when,  referring  back  to  the  de  la  Langue  Espagnole. 
year  1824,  he  says,  "1  heard  Mr. 
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far  from  having  conquered/"  ^  But  be  soon  became  earnest 
in  his  work.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1825>  he  wrote  to 
me  again : — 

"  I  have  been  much  bent  upon  Spanish  the  last  month,  and  have 

nnooorteously  resisted  all  invitations to  break  in  upon  my 

course  of  reading.  I  begin  to  feel  my  way  perceptibly  in  it  now. 
Did  you  never,  in  learning  a  language,  after  groping  about  in  the  dark 
for  a  long  while,  suddenly  seem  to  turn  an  angle,  where  the  light 
breaks  upon  you  all  at  once  f  The  knack  seems  to  have  come  to  me 
within  the  last  fortnight,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  art  of  swimming 
comes  to  those  who  have  been  splashing  about  for  months  in  the  water 

in  vain Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  in  your 

next,  where  I  can  find  some  simple  treatise  on  Spanish  yersification, — 
also  in  which  part  of  your  librazy  is  the  '  Amadis  de  Gaula.'^  For  I 
presume,  as  Cervantes  spared  it  from  the  bonfire,  you  have  it  among 
your  treasure&  I  have  been  accompanying  my  course  with  Sismondi 
and  Bouterwek,  and  I  have  been  led  more  than  once  to  reflect  upon 
the  injustice  you  are  doing  to  yourself  in  secluding  your  own  manu- 
script Lectures  firom  the  world.  Neither  of  these  writers  has  gone 
into  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  you  have,"  &o.  &c.' 

On  coming  back  after  my  absence,  he  began  to  write  me 
notes  in  Spanish,  borrowing  or  returning  books,  and  some- 
times giving  his  opinion  about  those  he  sent  home.  His 
style  was  not,  indeed,  of  the  purest  Castilian,  but  it  was 
marked  with  a  clearness  and  idiomatic  vigour  which  not  a 
little  surprised  me.  Three  of  these  notes,  which  he  wrote 
in  March  and  April,  1826,  still  survive  to  give  proof  of  his 
great  industry  and  success ;  and  one  of  them  is  curious  for 

'  In  the  early  part  of  his  Spanish  ^>^fP«  10* 

studies,  as  he  here  intimates,  he  was  *  This,  with  much  more  like  it  in 

not  much  interested.    At  Christmas,  the  present  letter  and  in  other  letters, 

1834,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Ban-  which  I  do  not  cite,  was  founded  in 

eroft :  **  I  am  battling  with  the  Spa-  a  mistake,  made  by  his  kindness  for 

niards  this  winter,  but  I  have  not  the  me.     The  Lectures  were  far  from 

heart  for  it  that  I  had  for  the  Italians,  being  what  he  supposed  them  to  be. 

I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  valu-  They  needed  to  oe  entirely  recast, 

able  things  that  the  key  of  knowledge  before  they  could  be  presented  to  the 

will  unlock  in  that  language  ;''-^an  public  with   any  decent  claims   to 

amusing  prediction,  when  we  consider  thoroughness,     in  fact,  **  The  His- 

what  followed.  tory  of  Spanish  Literature  "  did  not 

^  He  remembered,  no  doubt,  the  appear  until  a  long  time  afterwards, 

boyish  pleasure  he  had  found  in  read-  and  then  it  bore  very  few  traces  of 

ing  Southey's  ri/acimenio  of  it.    See  its  aoademic  origin. 
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opinions  about  Soils,  more  severe  than  he  afterwards  enter- 
tained when  he  came  to  study  that  historian's  work  on  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  as  a  part  of  the  materials  for  his  own/ 

But,  during  the  summer  of  1825,  his  reading  was  very 
miscellaneous,  and,  excepting  "Doblado's  Letters  on  Spain," 
by  Blanco  White,  no  part  of  it,  I  think,  was  connected  with 
his  strictly  Spanish  studies.  In  the  autumn,  however,  be- 
coming much  dissatisfied  with  this  unsettled  and  irregular 
sort  of  life,  he  began  to  look  round  for  a  subject  to  which 
he  could  give  continuous  thought  and  labour.  On  the  16th 
of  October  he  records :  *'  I  have  been  so  hesitating  and 
reflecting  upon  what  I  shall  do,  that  I  have,  in  fact,  done 
nothing."  And  October  30th:  "I  have  passed  the  last 
fortnight  in  examination  of  a  suitable  subject  for  historical 
composition.^  It  is  well  to  determine  with  caution  and 
accurate  inspection." 

At  first  his  thoughts  were  turned  towards  American 
history,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  rather 
idle  time  during  the  preceding  months,  and  to  which  he 
now  gave  more.^  But  Spanish  literature  began,  unex- 
pectedly to  him,  to  have  stronger  attractions.  He  read,  or 
rather  listened  to,  the  whole  of  Mariana's  beautiful  history, 

*  Oq  another  occasion,  making  some      the  following  among  his  priyate  me- 
remarks  about  Ercilla's  "  Araucana,"      moranda: — "History has  always  been 


he  says,  in  the  same  spirit,  '*  Both  a  favourite  study  with  me;  and  I  have 
Solia  and  Ercilla  disgust  the  temperate  long  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  subject 
reader  by  the  little  value  they  set      on  which  I  was  one  da^  to  exercise 


upon  the  sufferings  of  the  heathen."  iny  pen.  It  is  not  rash,  m  the  dearth 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  I  heartily  of  well-written  American  history,  to 
concur  with  him.  entertain  the  ho()e  of  throwing  light 


7  As  early  as  1820,  I  find  that  upon  this  matter.    This  is  my  hope, 

he  had   been   greatly  impressed  bv  But  it  requires  time,  and  a  long  lime, 

reading  Gibbon's  Autobiography  with  before  the  mind  can  be  prepared  for 

Lord    Sheffield's  additions — a    book  this  department  of   writing."     He 

which  be  always  regarded  with  pecu-  took  time,  as  we  shall  see,  for  it  was 

liar  interest,  and  which  doubtless  had  seven  jears,  at  least,  after  this  passage 

its  influence  in  originally  determining  was  written  before  he  began  the  com- 

him  to  venture  on  historical  compo-  position  of  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 

sition.    In  one  of  his  letters  written  Delia.     "  I  think,"  he  says,  "  thirty- 

in  1845,  be  says  he  finds  memoranda  five  years  of  age  full  soon  enough  to 


of  a  tendency  to  historical  studies  as      put  pen  to  paper.*'    As  it  turned  out, 
arly  as  ISlv.  ne  began  in  earnest  a  lit'    '   ' 

*  Two  or  three  years  earlier  than      had  reached  thirty-four. 


early  as  ISlv.  he  began  in  earnest  a  little  before  he 

•  Two  or  three  years  earlier  than 
this  date— probably  in  1822—1  find 
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giving  careful  attention  to  some  parts  of  it,  and  passing 
lightly  over  the  rest.  And  in  connexion  with  this,  as  his 
mind  became  more  directed  to  such  subjects,  he  listened 
with  great  interest  to  Mably's  "  Etude  de  I'Histoire," — a 
work  which  had  much  influence  in  giving  its  final  direction 
to  his  life,  and  which  he  always  valued  both  for  its  acuteness 
and  for  its  power  of  setting  the  reader  to  think  for  himself. 
The  result  was  that,  at  Christmas,  after  no  little  reflection 
and  anxiety,  he  made  the  following  memorandum : — 

'*  I  have  been  hesitating  between  two  topics  for  historical  investiga- 
tion,— Spanish  histoiy  from  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  monarchy  under  Charles  Y.,  or  a  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  ancient  Bome,  which  converted  the  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
A  third  subject  which  invites  me  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  eminent 
geniuses,  with  criticisms  on  their  productions  and  on  the  character  of 
their  times.  I  shaU  probably  select  the  first,  as  less  difficult  of  execu- 
tion than  the  second,  and  as  more  novel  and  entertaining  than  the 
last.  But  I  must  discipline  my  idle  fancy,  or  my  meditations  will  be 
little  better  than  dreams.  I  have  devoted  more  than  four  hours  per 
diem  to  thinking  or  dreaming  on  these  subjects." 

But  this  delay  was  no  matter  of  serious  regret  to  him. 
He  always  deliberated  long  before  he  undertook  anything 
of  consequence,  and,  in  regard  to  his  examination  of  this 
very  matter,  he  had  already  recorded :  "  I  care  not  how 
long  a  time  I  take  for  it,  provided  I  am  diligent  in  all  that 
time/' 

He  was  a  little  distracted,  however,  at  this  period,  by 
the  thought  of  writing  something  like  a  histoiy  or  general 
examination  of  Italian  literature.  As  we  have  noticed,  he 
had  in  1823  been  much  occupied  with  the  principal  Italian 
authors,  and  had  found  the  study  more  interesting  than  any 
he  had  previously  pursued  in  modern  literature.  A  little 
later — that  is,  in  the  autumn  of  1824  and  the  spring  of 
1825 — an  accomplished  Italian  exile  was  in  Boston,  and, 
partly  to  give  him  occupation,  and  partly  for  the  pleasure 
and  improvement  to  be  obtained  from  it,  I  invited  the 
unfortunate  scholar  to  come  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and 
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read  aloud  to  me  from  the  principal  poets  of  his  country. 
Prescott  joined  me  in  it  regularly,  and  sometimes  we  had 
one  or  two  firiends  with  us.  In  this  way  we  went  over 
large  portions  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia/'  and  the  whole 
of  the  "Gerusalemme  Liberata,"  parts  of  Ariosto's  "Orlando 
Furioso,"  and  several  plays  of  Alfieri.  The  sittings  were 
very  agreeable,  sometimes  protracted  to  two  or  three  hours, 
and  we  not  only  had  earnest  and  amusing,  if  not  always 
very  profitable  discussions  about  what  we  heard,  but  some- 
times we  followed  them  up  afterwards  with  careful  inquiries. 
The  pleasure  of  the  meetings,  however,  was  their  great 
attraction.  The  Italian  scholar  read  well,  and  we  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  In  consequence  of  this,  Prescott  now  turned 
again  to  his  Italian  studies,  and  made  the  following  record : 

^  I  have  decided  to  abandon  the  Roman  subject  A  work  on  the 
reyolutions  of  Italian  literature  has  invited  my  consideration  this 
week, — a  work  which,  without  giving  a  chronological  and  minute 
analysis  of  authors,  should  exhibit  in  masses  the  most  important 
periods,  revolutions,  and  characters  in  the  history  of  Italian  letters. 
The  subject  would  admit  of  contraction  or  expansion  od  libitum;  and 
I  should  be  spared — what  I  detest — hunting  up  latent,  barren  anti- 
quitie&" 

The  last  remark  is  noteworthy,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  which,  after  severe  consideration,  he 
schooled  himself  to  do  well  and  thoroughly  what  he  much 
disliked  to  do,  and  what  was  in  itself  difficult.    . 

But  on  the  same  occasion  he  wrote  further : 

'^  The  subject  would  require  a  mass  of  [general]  knowledge  and  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Italian  in  particxdar.  It  would  not  be  new, 
after  the  production  of  Sismondi  and  the  abundant  notices  in  modem 
Reviews.  Literary  history  is  not  so  amusing  as  civil.  Cannot  I  con- 
trive to  embrace  the  gift  of  the  Spanish  subject,  without  involving 
myself  in  the  unwieldy,  barbarous  records  of  a  thousand  years? 
What  new  and  interesting  topics  may  be  admitted^not  forced — ^into 
the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella?  Can  I  not  indulge  in  a  retro- 
spective picture  of  the  Constitutions  of  Castile  and  Aragon, — of  the 
Moorish  dynasties,  and  the  causes  of  their  decay  and  dissolution? 
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Then  I  have  the  InquisitioD,  with  its  bloody  persecutions ;  the  Con- 
quest of  Granada — a  brilliant  passage;  the  exploits  of  the  Qreat 
Captain  in  Italy, — ^a  proper  character  for  romance  as  well  as  history  ; 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  my  own  country ;  the  new  policy  of  the 
xnonarchs  towards  the  oyergrown  aristocracy,  &c.  &a  A  Biography 
will  make  me  responsible  for  a  limited  space  only  ;  will  require  mudi 
less  reading  (a  great  consideration  with  me);  will  offer  the  deeper 
interest  which  always  attaches  to  minute  developments  of  character, 
and  a  continuous,  closely  connected  narrative.  The  subject  brings  me 
to  the  point  whence  [modem]  English  history  has  started,  is  untried 
ground,  and  in  my  opinion  a  rich  one.  The  age  of  Ferdinand  is  most 
important,  as  containing  the  germs  of  the  modem  system  of  European 
politics ;  and  the  three  sovereigns,  Henry  YII.,  Louis  XL,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, were  important  engines  in  overturning  the  old  system.  It  is  in 
every  respect  an  interesting  and  momentous  period  of  history ;  the 
materials  authentic,  ample.  I  will  chew  upon  this  matter,  and  decide 
this  week." 

In  May,  1 847,  above  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  noted 
in  pencil  on  this  passage^  '*  This  was  the  first  germ  of  ray 
conception  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 

But  he  did  not,  as  he  hoped  he  should,  decide  in  a  week, 
although,  having  advanced  well  towards  a  decision^  he  soon 
began  to  act  as  if  it  were  already  made.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  1826,  when  the  week  had  expired,  he  recorded : — 

''Still  doubting,  looked  through  Hita's  'Guerras  de  Granada,' 
Vol.  L  The  Italian  subject  has  some  advantages  oyer  the  Spanish. 
It  will  save  me  at  least  one  year's  introductory  labour.  It  is  in  the 
regular  course  of  my  studies,  and  I  am  comparatively  at  home  in 
literary  history,  particularly  the  Italian.  This  subject  has  not  only 
exercised  my  studies,  but  my  meditations,  so  that  I  may  &irly  esti- 
mate my  starting  ground  at  one  year.  Then  I  have  tried  this  topic  in 
public  journals,  and  know  the  measure  of  my  own  strength  in  relation 
to  it.  I  am  quite  doubtful  of  my  capacity  for  doing  justice  to  the 
other  subject.  I  have  never  exercised  my  mind  upon  similar  matters, 
and  I  have  stored  it  with  no  materials  for  comparison.  How  can  I 
pronounce  upon  the  defects  or  virtues  of  the  Spanish  constitutions, 
when  I  am  hardly  acquainted  with  those  of  other  nations  ?  How  can 
I  estimate  the  consequences,  moral,  political,  &c,,  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, when  I  have,  in  all  my  life,  scarcely  ever  looked  the  subject  in 
the  fiice,  or  even  read  the  most  elementary  treatise  upon  it  ?  But  will 
not  a  yearns  labour,  judiciously  directed,  put  mo  on  another  footing  t " 

6 
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After  some  further  discussion  in  the  nature  of  a  soliloquy, 
he  adds : — 

'*I  believe  the  Spanish  subject  will  be  more  new  than  the  Italian; 
more  interesting  to  the  majority  of  readers ;  more  useful  to  me  by 
opening  another  and  more  practical  department  of  study;  and  not 
more  laborious  in  relation  to  authorities  to  be  consulted,  and  not  more 
difficult  to  be  discussed  with  the  lights  already  afforded  me  by  judi- 
cious treatises  on  the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  subject,  and  with  the 
allowance  of  the  introductory  year  for  my  novitiate  in  a  new  walk  of 
letters.  The  advantages  of  the  Spanish  topic,  on  the  whole,  over- 
balance the  inconvenience  of  the  requisite  preliminary  year.  For 
these  reasons,  I  subscribe  to  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  January  1 9th,  1826." 

And  then  follows  in  pencil, — "  A  fortunate  choice,  May, 
1847." 

He  therefore  began  in  earnest,  and,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  prepared  a  list  of  books  such  as  he  should  require, 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  then 
our  Minister  at  Madrid,  an  accomplished  scholar  himself, 
and  one  who  was  always  interested  in  whatever  regarded 
the  cause  of  letters.  They  had  already  been  in  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Everett  had  naturally  advised 
his  younger  friend  to  come  to  Spain,  and  make  for  himself 
the  collections  he  needed,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  serve 
him  in  any  way  he  could. 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  Prescott  replied,  "  that  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  for  me  to  visit  Spain,  and  to  dive  into  the 
arcana  of  those  libraries,  which,  you  say,  contain  such  ample  stores  of 
history,  and  I  assure  you,  that»  «s  I  am  situated,  no  consideration  of 
domestic  ease  would  detain  me  a  moment  from  an  expedition  which, 
after  all,  would  not  consume  more  than  four  or  five  montha  But  the 
state  of  my  eyes,  or  rather  eye — ^for  I  have  the  use  of  only  one  half  of 
this  valuable  apparatus — precludes  the  possibility  of  it  Dunng  the 
last  year  this  one  has  been  sadly  plagued  with  what  the  physicians  are 
pleased  to  call  a  rheumatic  inflammation,  for  which  I  am  now  under 
treatment.  ...  I  have  always  found  travelling,  with  its  necessary 
exposures,  to  be  of  infinite  disservice  to  my  eyes,  and  in  this  state  of 
them  particularly  I  dare  not  risk  it. 
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''  You  will  ask,  with  these  disadvantages,  how  I  can  expect  to 
succeed  in  my  enterprise.  I  answer,  that  I  hope  always  to  have  a 
partial  use  of  my  eyes,  and,  for  the  rest,  an  intelligent  reader,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  French,  Spanish,  and  Latin,  wOl  enable  me  to 
effect  with  my  ears  what  other  people  do  with  their  eyes.  The  only 
material  inconvenience  will  be  a  necessarily  more  tedious  and  pro- 
longed labour.  Johnson  says,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  that  no  man  can 
compile  a  history  who  is  blind.  But  although  I  should  lose  the  use 
of  my  vision  altogether  (an  evil  not  in  the  least  degree  probable),  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  if  my  ears  are  spared  me,  I  will  disprove  the 
assertion,  and  my  chronicle,  whatever  other  demerits  it  may  have, 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  accuracy  and  research.^  If  my  health  con- 
tinues thus,  I  shall  necessarily  be  debarred  firom  many  of  the  con- 
vivial, not  to  say  social  pleasures  of  life,  and  consequently  must  look 
to  literary  pursuits  as  the  principal  and  permanent  source  of  future 
enjoyment.  As  with  these  views  I  have  deliberately  taken  up  this 
project,  and  my  progress,  since  I  have  begun  to  break  ground,  entirely 
satisfies  me  of  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking,  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  should  be  extremely  solicitous  to  bring  within  my  control  an 
ample  quantity  of  original  materials,  such  as  will  enable  me  to  achieve 
my  design,  and  such  as  will  encourage  me  to  pursue  it  with  steady 
diligence,  without  fear  of  competition  from  any  quarter." 

But  Ms  courage  and  patience  were  put  to  a  new  and 
severe  trial,  before  he  could  even  place  his  foot  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  great  undertaking  whose  difficulties  he 
estimated  so  justly.  A  dozen  years  later,  in  May,  1838, 
when  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  already  published, 
he  made  a  memorandum  in  pencil  on  the  letter  just  cited : 
"  This  very-  letter  occasioned  the  injury  to  the  nerve  from 
which  I  have  never  since  recovered."  Precisely  what  this 
injury  may  have  been,  I  do  not  know.  He  calls  it  at  first 
'*  a  stiffness  of  the  right  eye,"  as  if  it  were  a  recurrence 

*  "To  compile  a  historj  from  various  (London,   1816,)  Vol,  IX.  p.    116. 

authors,  when  they  can  only  be  con-  "  This  remark  of  the  great  critic," 

suited  by  others'  eyes,  is  not  easy,  nor  says  Prescott  in  a  note  to  the  Preface 

possible,  without  more  skilful  and  at-  of   Ferdinand    and   Isabella  (1837), 

tenti?e  help  than  can  be  commonly  where  it  is  cited, — "  This    temark, 

obtained;  and  it  was  probably  the  which  first  engaged  my  attention  in 

difficulty  of  consulting  and  comparing,  the  midst  of  my  embarrassments,  al- 

that  stopped  Milton's  narrative  at  the  though  discouraging  at  first,  in  the 

Conquest — a  period  at  which  affairs  end  stimulated  my  oesire  to  overcome 

were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors  them."  Nitor  in  adversum  might  have 

very  numerous." — Johnson's  Works,  been  his  motto. 

g2 
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there  of  the  rheumatism  which  was  always  more  or  less  in 
some  part  of  his  person ;  but  a  few  months  afterwards  he 
speaks  of  it  as  "  a  new  disorder/'  It  was,  I  apprehend, 
only  the  result  of  an  eflTort  too  great  for  the  enfeebled 
organ,  and,  whenever  any  considerable  similar  exertion 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  was  required  from  it,  he  used  to 
describe  the  sensation  he  experienced  as  "  a  strain  of  the 
nerve.*'  It  was,  no  doubt,  something  of  the  sort  on  this 
occasion,  and  he  felt  for  a  time  much  discouraged  by  it. 

The  letter  which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to  write, 
because  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do  it  with  uncommon 
care,  was  left  in  his  portfoUo  to  wait  the  result  of  this  fresh 
and  unexpected  attack  on  the  poor  resources  of  his  sight. 
It  was  a  painful  interval.  Severe  remedies  were  used. 
The  cuppings  then  made  on  his  temples  left  marks  that  he 
carried  to  his  grave.  But  in  his  darkened  room,  where  I 
constantly  saw  him,  and  sometimes  read  to  him,  his  spirits 
never  failed.     He  bated  "  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope." 

At  last,  after  above  four  weary  months,  which  he  passed 
almost  always  in  a  dark  room,  and  during  which  he  made 
no  record,  I  find  an  entry  among  his  memoranda  dated 
"June  4,  1826.  A  melancholy  gap,"  he  says,  "occasioned 
by  this  new  disorder  in  the  eye.  It  has,  however,  so  much 
abated  this  summer,  that  I  have  sent  my  orders  to  Madrid. 
I  trust  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  go  on  with  my  original 
plan.  What  I  can't  read  may  be  read  to  me.  I  will 
secure  what  I  can  of  the  foreign  tongues,  and  leave  the 
English  to  my  secretary.  When  I  can't  get  six,  get  four 
hours  per  day.  I  must  not  waste  time  in  going  too 
deeply  or  widely  into  my  subject ;  or,  rather,  I  must  con- 
fine myself  to  what  exclusively  and  directly  concerns  it. 
I  must  abjure  manuscript  and  fine  print.  I  must  make 
memoranda  accurate  and  brief  of  every  book  I  read  for 
this  object.  Travelling  at  this  lame  gait,  I  may  yet  hope 
in  five  or  six  years  to  reach  the  goal."  In  this,  however, 
he  was  mistaken.     It  proved  to  be  twice  as  much. 
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As  soon  as  the  order  for  books  was  despatched,  he  made 
his  plan  of  work.  It  was  as  ample  and  bold  as  if  nothing 
had  occarred  to  check  his  hopes. 

"  My  general  coarse  of  study/'  he  says,  "  must  be  as  follows : — 
1.  General  Laws,  &o,  of  Nations.  2.  History  and  Constitution  of 
England.  3.  History  and  Qovernment  of  other  European  Nations — 
France,  Italy  to  1550,  Germany,  Portugal  Under  the  last  two 
divisions,  I  am  particularly  to  attend  to  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween 1400  and  1550.  4.  General  Histoiy  of  Spain — its  Geography, 
its  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Statistical  Concerns ;  particularly  from  1400 
to  1550.  6.  Ferdinand's  Reign  en  ffros,  6.  Whatever  concerns  such 
portions  of  my  subject  as  I  am  immediately  to  treat  of.  The  general 
division  of  it  I  will  arrange  when  I  have  gone  through  the  first  five 
departments. 

*'  This  order  of  study  I  shall  pursue,  as  &r  as  my  eyes  will  allow. 
When  they  are  too  feeble  to  be  used,  I  must  have  English  writers 
read  to  me,  and  then  I  will  select  such  works  as  have  the  nearest 
relation  to  the  department  of  study  which  I  may  be  investigating." 

Immediately  after  this  general  statement  of  his  plan 
follows  a  list  of  several  hundred  volumes  to  be  read  or 
consulted,  which  would  have  been  enough,  one  would 
think,  to  alarm  the  stoutest  heart,  and  severely  tax  the 
best  eyes.  This,  indeed,  he  sometimes  felt  to  be  the  case. 
Circumstances  seemed  occasionally  to  be  stronger  than  his 
strong  will.  He  tried,  for  instance,  soon  after  making  the 
last  record,  to  read  a  Httle,  and  went,  at  the  most  moderate 
rate,  through  half  a  volume  of  Montesquieu's  "  Esprit  des 
Lois/'  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  stepping-stones  to 
his  great  fabric.  But  the  trouble  in  his  sight  was  so 
seriously  aggravated  by  even  this  experiment,  very  cautiously 
made,  that  he  recorded  it  as  ''  a  warning  to  desist  from  all 
further  usft  of  his  eye  for  the  present,  if  not  for  ever."  In 
fact,  for  three  months  and  more  he  did  not  venture  to  open 
a  book. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  to  doubt  whether, 
during  the  period  in  which  it  now  seemed  all  but  certain 
that  he  could  have  no  use  of  his  eye,  and  must  often  be 
shut  up  in  a  darkened  room,  he  had  not  better,  without 
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giving  up  his  main  purpose,  undertake  some  other  work 
more  manageable  than  one  that  involved  the  use  of  books 
in  several  foreign  languages.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
therefore,  he  records,  evidently  with  great  regret : — 

"  As  it  may  probably  be  some  years  before  I  shall  be  able  to  use 
my  own  eyes  in  study,  or  even  find  a  suitable  person  to  read  foreign 
languages  to  me,  I  have  determined  to  postpone  my  Spanish  subject, 
and  to  occupy  myself  with  an  Historical  Survey  of  English  Literatura 
The  subject  has  never  been  discussed  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  would 
be  somewhat  new,  and,  if  well  conducted,  popular.  But  the  great 
argument  with  me  is,  that,  while  it  is  a  subject  with  which  my 
previous  studies  have  made  me  tolerably  acquainted  and  have  fur- 
nished me  with  abundance  of  analogies  in  foreign  literatures,  it  is  one 
which  I  may  investigate  nearly  as  well  with  my  ears  as  with  my  eyes, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  good  readers  in  the  English,  though 
extremely  difficult  in  any  foreign  language.     Fauglum  nt,'' 

A  month,  however,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  this 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  time  which,  with  his  ultimate 
purpose  of  writing  a  large  work  on  Spanish  history,  he 
could  afford  to  give  to  this  intercalary  project,  could  do 
little  with  a  subject  so  broad  as  English  literature.  After 
looking  through  Warton's  fragment  and  Turner's  Anglo- 
Saxons,  he  therefore  writes,  November  5th,  1826  : — 

'*  I  have  again,  and  I  trust  finally,  determined  to  prosecute  my 
former  subject,  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  taking  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  my  projected  English  Literary  History,  I  am 
convinced  it  will  take  at  least  five  years  to  do  anything  at  all  satis* 
factoiy  to  myself  and  I  cannot  be  content  to  be  so  long  detained  firom 
a  favourite  subject,  and  one  for  which  I  shall  have  such  rare  and 
valuable  materials  in  my  own  possession.  But  what  chiefly  influences 
me  is  the  prospect  of  obtaining  some  one,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  who» 
by  a  competent  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  will  enable  me  to 
pursue  my  original  design  with  nearly  as  great  fiicility  as  I  should 
possess  for  the  investigation  of  English  literature.  And  I  am  now 
fiilly  resolved,  that  nothing  but  a  disappointment  in  my  expected 
supplies  from  Spain  shall  prevent  me  from  prosecuting  my  original 
scheme ;  where,  at  any  rate,  success  is  more  certain,  if  not  more 
easy." 
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The  difficulty  that  resulted  from  the  want  of  a  competent 
reader  was  certainly  a  great  one,  and  he  felt  it  severely. 
He  talked  with  me  much  about  it,  but  for  a  time  there 
seemed  no  remedy.  He  went,  therefore,  courageously 
through  several  volumes  of  Spanish  with  a  person  who 
understood  not  a  word  of  what  he  was  reading.  It  was 
awkward,  tedious  work, — more  disagreeable  to  the  reader, 
probably,  than  it  was  to  the  listener.  But  neither  of  them 
shrunk  from  the  task,  which  sometimes,  notwithstanding 
its  gravity  and  importance,  seemed  ridiculous  to  both.^^ 

At  last  he  was  satisfied  that  his  undertaking  to  vrrite 
history  was  certainly  practicable,  and  that  he  could  sub- 
stantially make  his  ears  do  the  work  of  his  eyes.  It  was  an 
important  conclusion,  and  its  date  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
turning  points  of  his  life.  He  came  to  it  about  the  time 
he  prepared  the  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  and  in  consequence 
provided  himself  for  a  few  months  with  a  young  reader  of 
more  accomplishments,  who  subsequently  became  known  in 
the  world  of  letters,  and  was  among  those  who  paid  a  tri- 
bute of  graceful  verse  to  the  historian's  memory." 

This,  however,  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and  he 
was  desirous  to  have  something  which  should  be  permanent. 
It  cost  not  a  little  time  and  labour  to  fit  anybody  for  duties 
so  peculiar,  and  he  had  no  time  and  labour  to  spare,  espe- 
cially if  the  embarrassment  should  recur  as  often  as  it  had 
heretofore.  Thinking,  from  my  connexion  with  Harvard 
College,  where  I  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Modern  Literature,  that  I  might  be  acquainted  with  some 
young  man  who,  on  completing  his  academic  career,  would 
be  wilUng  to  become  his  secretary  for  a  considerable  period, 

^®  In  a  letter  to  me,  written  in  the  and  which  should  you  rather  be,  the 

Bammer  of  1827,  when  I  happened  to  reader  or  the  reaaee?^^    In  a  letter 

be  on  a  journey  to  INiagara,  ne  says:  ten  years  later — ^Dec.  20,  1837 — to 

**  My  excellent  reader  and  present  his  friend  Mr.  Bancroft,  he  says,  that 

scribe  reads  to  me  Spanish,  with  a  amonc^  those  readings,  by  a  person 

true  Gastilian  accent,  two  hours  a  who  did  not  know  the  language,  were 

day,  without  understanding  a  word  seyen  quarto  volumes  in  Spanish, 
of  it.     What  do  you  think  of  this  "  Mr.  George  Lunt. 

for  the  temperature  of  the  dog-days  ? 
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he  addressed  himself  to  me.  I  advised  with  the  instractors 
in  the  four  modern  languages,  who  knew  the  especial  qua- 
lifications of  their  pupils  better  than  I  did,  and  a  fortunate 
result  was  soon  reached.  Mr.  James  L.  English,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  College,  accepted  a  proposition  to 
study  his  profession  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Prescott,  senior, 
and  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Dexter,  who  was  then  associated 
with  the  elder  Mr.  Prescott  as  a  counsellor,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  read  and  write  for  the  son  five  or  six  hours  every 
day.  This  arrangement  did  not,  however,  take  efiect  until 
after  Mr.  English  was  graduated,  in  1837 ;  and  it  con- 
tinued, much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  for  four 
years.  It  was  the  happy  beginning  of  a  new  order  of 
things  for  the  studies  of  the  historian,  and  one  which,  with 
different  secretaries  or  readers,  he  was  able  to  keep  up  to 
the  last.'* 

During  the  interval  of  almost  a  year,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  commencement  of  Mr.  English's  services, 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  amount  and  thorough- 
ness of  Mr.  Prescott's  studies.  It  in  fact  was  a  broad  basis 
that  he  now  began  to  lay,  in  defiance  of  all  the  difficulties 
that  beset  him,  for  a  superstructure  which  yet,  as  he  clearly 
foresaw,  could  be  erected  only  after  a  very  long  interval,  if, 
indeed,  he  should  ever  be  permitted  to  erect  it.  It  was, 
too,  a  basis  laid  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  slowly  and 
surely ;  for,  as  he  could  not  now  read  at  all  himself,  every 
page,  as  it  was  listened  to,  had  to  be  carefully  considered, 
and  its  contents  carefully  appropriated.  Among  the  books 
thus  read  to  him  were  Montesquieu's  "  Spirit  of  Laws," 
Enfield's  "History  of  Philosophy,"  Smith's  "Wealth  of 
Nations,"  Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages,"  Blackstone's  "  Com- 

"  Mr.  Prescott's  different  readers  liab,  1827-31 ;    Henry  Cheever  Si- 

and  Becretaries  were,  as  nearly  as  I  mouds,  1831-35  ;£.Dwigbt  Williams, 

can  remember  and  make  out, — George  1835-40 ;  Qeoree  F.  Ware,  1840-42 ; 

R.  M.  Withington,  for  a  sbort  period,  Edmund  B.  Otis,  1842-46  ;  George 

which  I  cannot  exactly  determine;  F.  Ware    again,    1846-47;    Hobert 

George    Lunr,    1825-26;    Hamilton  Carter,  1847-48;  John  Foster  Kirk, 

Parker,  1826-27;  James  Lloyd  £ug-  1848-59. 
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mentaries,"  Vol.  I.,  Millar's  "  English  Government,"  the 
four  concluding  volumes  of  Gibbon,  parts  of  Turner's 
"  History  of  England,"  parts  of  Mosheim's  "  Ecclesiastical 
History"  and  of  John  Miiller's  "Universal  History," 
Mills's  **  History  of  Chivalry,"  the  Memoirs  of  Commines, 
Robertson's  "Charles  the  Fifth"  and  his  "America,"  and 
Watson's  "Philip  the  Second."  Besides  all  this,  he 
listened  to  translations  of  Plato's  "  Phaedo,"  of  Epictetus, 
of  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  Cicero's 
"  Tusculan  Questions  "  and  "  Letters ; "  and,  finally,  he 
went  in  the  same  way  through  portions  of  Sismondi's 
"  Republiques  Italiennes  "  in  the  original,  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  became  persuaded,  from  the  facility  with  which 
he  understood  it  when  read  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  pages 
an  hour,  that  he  should  meet  with  no  absolutely  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  prosecution  of  any  of  his  histori- 
cal plans.  Everything,  therefore,  went  according  to  his 
wish,  and  seemed  propitious ;  but  his  eyes  remained  in  a 
very  bad  state.  He  was  often  in  a  dark  room,  and  never 
able  to  use  them  for  any  of  the  practical  purposes  of 
study." 

Still,  as  always,  his  spirits  rose  with  the  occasion,  and 
his  courage  proved  equal  to  his  spirits.  He  had  a  large 
part  of  the  Spanish  grammar  read  over  to  him,  that  he 
might  feel  quite  sure-footed  in  the  language,  and  then  con- 
firming anew  his  determination  to  write  the  History  of 

"  He  makes  hardly  a  note  about  In  some  remarka  oonoeming  Charles 

bis  opinion  on  the  authors  embraced  Y.  thirty  years  later,  he  does  Dr.  Ro- 

in  his  manifold  studies  this  year,  from  bertson  the  homage  of  calling  him 

want  of  sight  to  do  it.    But  what  he  "the  illustrious  Scottish  historian," 

records  about  Robertson  and  Watson,  but  enters  into  no  discussion  of  his 

brief  as  it  is,  is  worth  notice,  because  peculiar  merits.    Of  Watson,  on  the 

these  writers  both  come  upon   bis  contrary,  in  his  private  notes  of  1827, 

chosen  track.    "Robertson's  exten-  he  says  that  he  is  "a  meagre,  un- 

sire  subject,"  he  sajs, "  is  necessanly  philosophical  chronicler  of  the  richest 

deficient  in  connexion ;  but  a  lively  period  of  Spanish  history " ; — an  opi- 

interest  is  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  nion  substantially  confirmed  in  tbe 

succession  of   new  discoveries   and  Preface  to  his  own  Philip  II.  in  1855, 

brilliant    adventures,  seasoned  with  where  a  compliment  is  paid  to  Robert- 

saj^ous   reflections,    and  enriched  son  at  Watson's  expense, 
with  a  clear  and  vigorous  diction." 
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Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  be  pusbed  vigorously  forward 
witb  bis  investigations  in  tbat  direction. 

He  read,  or  ratber  listened  to,  Kocb*s  "  Revolutions  de 
TEurope ;  "  Voltaire's  "  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  ;  "  Gibbon, 
so  far  as  tbe  Visigotbs  in  Spain  are  concerned  ;  and  Conde's 
Spanisb  Arabs.  As  be  approacbed  bis  main  subject  more 
nearly,  be  went  tbrougb  tbe  reigns  of  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  Spanisb  sovereigns  in  Ferreras's 
General  History  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Rabbe,  Morales, 
and  Bigland ;  adding  tbe  wbole  of  Gaillard's  ''  Rivalite  de 
la  France  et  de  TEspagne,"  and  of  the  Abbe  Mignot's 
meagre  "  Histoire  de  Ferdinand  et  Isabelle."  The  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  he  had  earlier  studied  on  minute  maps, 
when  bis  eyes  had  for  a  short  time  permitted  such  use  of 
them,  and  he  now  endeavoured  to  make  himself  familiar 
witb  the  Spanish  people  and  their  national  character,  by 
listening  to  such  travellers  as  Bourgoing  and  Townsend. 
Finally,  he  finished  this  part  of  bis  preparation  by  going 
afresh  over  the  concluding  portions  of  Mariana's  eloquent 
History ;  thus  obtaining  from  so  many  diflferent  sources, 
not  only  a  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  mere  basis  for 
his  own  work,  but  from  Mariana  the  best  general  outline 
for  it  that  existing  materials  could  furnish.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  be  could  have  been  more  thorough  and  careful, 
even  if  be  bad  enjoyed  tbe  full  use  of  his  sight,  nor  how, 
with  such  an  infirmity,  he  could  deliberately  have  under- 
taken and  carried  out  a  course  of  merely  preparatory 
studies  so  ample  and  minute. 

But  he  perceived  the  peculiar  embarrassments,  as  well 
as  tbe  great  resources,  of  his  subject,  and  endeavoured  to 
provide  against  them  by  long  consideration  and  reflection 
beforehand.     In  his  Memoranda  he  says  : — 

"  I  must  not  be  too  fastidious,  nor  too  anxious  to  amass  every 
authority  that  can  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  materials  that  will 
naturally  offer  themselves  to  me  are  abundant  enough,  in  all  con- 
science.    Whatever  I  write  will  have  the  merit,  at  least,  of  novelty  to 
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an  English  reader.  In  such  parts  of  the  Bubject,  therefore,  as  have 
been  well  treated  by  French  writers,  I  had  better  take  them  pretty 
closely  for  ray  guides,  without  troubling  myself  to  hunt  more  deeply, 
except  only  for  corroborative  authorities,  which  can  be  easily  done.  It 
is  fortunate  that  this  subject  is  little  known  to  English  readers,  while 
many  parts  of  it  have  been  ably  discussed  by  accessible  foreign 
writers — such  as  Marina  and  Sempere  for  the  Constitution ;  Llorente 
for  the  Inquisition  ;  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Historical  Transactions 
of  the  Spanish  Academy  for  the  influence  and  many  details  of 
Isabella's  reign,  &c, ;  Fl^chier  for  the  life  of  Ximeues ;  Yarillas  for 
the  foreign  policy  of  Ferdinand ;  Sismondi  for  the  Italian  wars  and 
for  the  general  state  of  Italian  and  European  politics  in  that  age, 
while  the  reflections  of  this  historian  pamm  may  furnish  me  with 
many  good  hints  in  an  investigation  of  the  Spanish  history  and 
politics.'* 

This  was  the  view  he  took  of  his  subject^  as  he  fully 
confronted  it  for  the  first  time,  and  considered  how,  with 
such  use  of  his  eyes  as  he  then  had.  he  could  best  address 
himself  to  the  necessary  examination  of  his  authorities. 
But  .he  now,  and  for  some  time  subsequent,  contemplated 
a  shorter  work  than  the  one  he  finally  wrote,  and  a  work  of 
much  less  learned  pretensions.  As,  however,  he  advanced, 
he  found  that  the  most  minute  investigations,  such  as  he 
had  above  considered  beyond  his  reach,  would  be  both 
necessary  and  agreeable.  He  began^  therefore,  very  soon 
to  examine  all  the  original  sources  with  painstaking  perse- 
verance, and  to  compare  them,  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  with  the  interpretations  that  had  subsequently  been 
put  upon  them.  He  struck  much  more  widely  and  boldly 
than  he  had  intended  or  thought  important.  In  short,  he 
learned — and  he  learned  it  soon — that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
conscientious  author  to  read  everything  upon  the  subject 
he  means  to  discuss ;  the  poor  and  bad  books,  as  well  as 
those  upon  which  his  reliance  will  ultimately  be  placed. 
He  cannot  otherwise  feel  strong  or  safe. 

Mr.  Prescott  had  just  reached  this  point  in  his  studies, 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  Mr.  English  became  his 
reader  and  secretary.     The  first  collection  of  books  and 
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manuscripts  from  Madrid  had  been  received  a  little  earlier. 
But  they  had  not  yet  been  used.  They  had  come  at  a 
most  unlucky  moment,  when  his  eye  was  in  a  more  than 
commonly  suffering  state,  and  they  presented  anything  but 
a  cheerful  prospect  to  him,  as  they  lay  unpacked  and  spread 
out  on  the  floor  of  his  study.  As  he  said  long  afterwards, 
*'  In  my  disabled  condition,  with  my  Transatlantic  treasures 
lying  around  me,  I  was  like  one  pining  from  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  abundance."" 

But  he  went  to  work  in  earnest  with  his  new  secretary. 
The  room  in  which  they  sat  was  an  upper  one  in  the  back 
part  of  the  fine  old  house  in  Bedford  Street,  retired  and 
quiet,  and  every  way  well  fitted  for  its  purpose.  Mr. 
English,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  me,  thus  truly  describes 
it:— 

"  Two  sides  of  the  room,"  he  says,  **  were  lined  with  books  fix>in 
floor  to  ceiling.  On  the  easterly  side  was  a  green  screen,  which  dark- 
ened that  part  of  the  room  towards  which  he  turned  his  &oe  as  he  sat 
at  his  writing-table.  On  the  westerly  side  was  one  window  covered 
by  several  curtains  of  light  blue  muslin,  so  arranged  that  any  one  of 
them  could  be  wholly  or  partially  raised,  and  thus  temper  the  light 
exactly  to  the  ability  of  his  eye  to  bear  it,  as  the  sky  might  happen  to 
be  bright  or  cloudy,  or  his  eye  more  or  less  sensitive.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  stood  his  writing-table,  at  which  he  sat  in  a  rocking-chair 
with  his  back  towards  the  curtained  window,  and  sometimes  with  a 
green  shade  over  his  eyes.  When  we  had  a  fire,  he  used  only  coke  in 
the  grate,  as  giving  out  no  flame,  and  he  frequently  placed  a  screen 
between  himself  and  the  grate  to  keep  off  the  glare  of  the  ember& 
At  the  northwesterly  comer  of  the  room  was  the  only  window  not 
partly  or  wholly  darkened.  It  was  set  high  up  in  the  wall,  and 
imder  it  was  my  chair.  I  was  thus  brought  a  short  distance  from 
his  left  side,  and  rather  behind  him, — ^as  a  sailor  would  say,  on  his 
quarter.  In  this  position  I  read  aloud  to  him  regularly  eveiy  day, 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  from 
about  six  in  the  evening  to  eight" 

They  began  by  reading  portions  of  Llorente's  "  Histoire 
de  rinquisition ; '"  but  their  first  serious  attack  was  on  the 

>«  Conquest  of  Pera  (1867),  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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Chronicles  of  Andres  Bemaldez,  not  then  printed,  but  ob- 
tained by  him  in  manuscript  from  Madrid, — a  gossiping, 
amusing  book,  whose  accounts  extend  from  1488  to  1518, 
and  are  particularly  important  for  the  Moorish  wars  and 
the  life  of  Columbus.  But  the  young  secretary  found  it 
very  hard  reading : — 

'^  A  huge  parchment-ooyered  manufioript,"  he  calls  Bemaldez,  ''  my 
old  enemy ;  from  whose  pages  I  read  and  re-read  so  many  hours  that 
I  shall  never  forget  him.  Mr.  Presoott  considered  the  hook  a  great 
acquisition,  and  would  sit  for  hours  hearing  me  read  it  in  the  Spanish, 
— at  first  with  great  difficulty  and  until  I  had  got  familiar  with  the 
chirography.  How  he  could  understand  me  at  first,  as  I  blundered 
along,  I  could  not  conceive.  If  he  was  annoyed, — as  he  well  might  be, 
— ^he  never  betrayed  his  feelings  to  me. 

^'  He  seemed  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  before  him, 
but  resolutely  determined  to  accomplish  it,  if  human  patience  and 
perseverance  could  do  so.  As  I  read  any  passages  which  he  wished  to 
impress  on  his  memory,  he  would  say,  '  Mark  that,' — ^that  is^  draw 
parallel  lines  in  the  mai^n  with  a  pencil  against  it.  He  used  also 
to  take  a  note  or  memorandum  of  anything  he  wished  particularly  to 
remember,  with  a  reference  to  it.  His  writing  apparatus  always  lay 
open  before  him  on  the  table,  and  he  usually  sat  with  his  ivory  style 
in  hand,  ready  to  make  his  notes  of  referenoe.^^  These  notes  I  after- 
wards copied  out  in  a  very  large  roimd  hand  for  his  future  use,  and, 
when  he  began  actually  to  write  the  history,  would  read  them  over 
and  verify  the  reference  by  the  original  auUiority,  if  he  required  it. 
I  think,  however,  he  did  not  very  often  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  book,  as  he  seemed  to  have  cultivated  his  memoiy  to  a  very  high 
degree,  and  had,  besides,  a  habit  of  reflecting  upon  and  arranging  in 
his  mind,  or  '  digesting,*  as  he  phrased  it,  the  morning's  reading  while 
sitting  alone  afterwards  in  his  study.  A  graphic  phrase  it  was,  too, 
considering  that  he  took  in  through  his  ears  I  don't  know  how  many 
pages  at  a  four  hours'  session  of  steady  reading.  The  wonder 
was,  how  he  could  find  time  to  '  digest '  such  a  load  between  the 
sesdona  But  thus  he  fixed  the  substance  of  what  had  been  read 
to  him  in  his  mind,  and  impressed  the  results  of  the  forenoon's  work 
on  his  memoiy. 

"  When  I  first  began  to  read  to  Mr.  Prescott,  his  eye  was  in  a  very 
sensitive  state,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  use  it  at  alL    After  some 

^  His  peculiar  writing  apparatas,  described.  It  was  the  noctograpb, 
already  aliuded  to,  will  be  presently     which  he  had  obtained  in  England. 
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months,  howeyer,  it  got  stronger,  and  he  would  sit  at  the  curtained 
window,  with  a  volume  open  upon  a  frame  on  a  stand,  and  read  him- 
self, marking  passages  as  he  went  along.  While  so  reading,  he  would 
frequently  raise  or  lower,  wholly  or  partially,  one  or  more  of  the  blue 
curtains.  Each  of  them  had  its  separate  cord,  which  he  knew  as  well 
as  a  sailor  knows  his  ropes.  Every  Uttle  white  cloud  that  passed 
across  the  sky  required  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  these  curtains, 
so  sensitive  was  his  eye  to  a  variation  of  light  imperceptible  to  ma 
But  it  was  only  a  portion  of  the  time  that  he  could  do  this.  His  eye 
would  give  way,  or  he  would  feel  symptoms  of  returning  trouble,  and 
then,  for  weeks  together,  he  would  be  compelled  to  take  his  old  seat 
in  the  rocking-chair,  and  return  to  the  slow  process  of  listening  and 
marking  passages,  and  having  his  notes  and  memoranda  read  over 
to  him  as  at  first" 

How  sound  and  practical  his  general  views  were  can 
be  seen  from  his  plan  of  work  at  this  moment,  when 
he  had  determined  what  he  would  do,  but  did  not 
think  himself  nearly  ready  even  to  begin  the  actual 
composition  of  the  History  itself.  In  October,  1828, 
when  they  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  with  this  pre- 
paratory reading,  but  during  which  his  private  memoranda, 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  eye,  had  been  very  meagre,  he 
says : — 

''  By  the  intermixture  of  reading  for  a  given  chapter  and  then 
writing  for  it,  I  shall  be  able,  with  the  relief  which  this  alternate 
occupation  will  give  my  eyes,  to  accomplish  a  good  deal  with  them, 
I  trust.  After  I  have  finished  Bemaldez*s  manuscript  and  the  few 
remaining  pages  of  Ferreras,  and  looked  through  the  *  Modem 
Universal  History'  from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Trasta- 
mara  to  the  end  of  the  reigns  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  looked 
into  Marina's  '  Theory  of  the  Cortes,*  which  will  scarcely  require  more 
than  a  fortnight,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  begin  to  read  for  my  first 
chapter." 

He  added  to  this  a  syllabus  of  what,  from  the  point  of 
view  at  which  he  then  stood,  he  thought  might  be  the 
arrangement  of  his  materials  for  the  first  two  chapters  of 
his  work ;  noting  the  length  of  time  he  might  need  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  begin  to  write,  and  afterwards  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  them.     That  he  was  wilUng  to  be 
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patient  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  allowed  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  days,  or  eight  months  and  a  half,  to  this  pre- 
paratory reading,  although  he  had  already  been  two  years, 
more  or  less,  on  the  work ;  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  slowness  of  actual  progress  is  equally  clear, 
for,  although  it  was  above  fourteen  months  before  he 
finished  this  part  of  his  task,  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time 
his  courage  and  hopes  were  as  high  as  ever. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

1829—1837. 

Death  of  hia  Daughter. — Inquiries  into  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Beligion. 
— Eesults. — ^Examines  the  History  of  the  Spanish  Arabs. — Reviews  Irving^s 
Granada. — Studies  for  his  Work  on  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa. — Begins  to 
write  it.— Regard  for  Mably  and  Clemencin. — Progress  of  his  Work. — At 
Pepperell. — ^At  Nahant. — ^Finishes  the  "History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 

The  long  delay  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  was  in  part 
owing  to  a  severe  sorrow  which  fell  on  him  in  the  winter 
of  1S28-9,  and  stopped  him  in  raid-career.  On  the 
Ist  of  February,  the  eldest  of  his  two  children  died. 
It  was  a  daughter,  born  on  the  23d  of  September,  1824, 
and  therefore  four  years  and  four  or  five  months  old, — 
a  charming,  gentle  child  of  much  promise,  who  had  been 
named  after  her  grandmother,  Catharine  Hickling.  He 
had  doted  on  her.  His  mother  said  most  truly,  writing  to 
Mrs.  l^cknor  in  1825  :  "It  is  a  very  nice  little  girl,  and 
William  is  one  of  the  happiest  fathers  you  ever  saw.  All 
the  time  he  can  spare  from  Italian  and  Spanish  studies  is 
devoted  to  this  little  pet.**  Mr.  English  remembers  well 
how  she  used  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  study,  and 
interrupt  whatever  work  was  going  on  there,  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction  as  well  as  to  the  father's,  for  her  engaging 
ways  had  won  the  secretary's  love  too.  The  shock  of  her 
death  was  very  great,  and  was,  besides,  somewhat  sudden. 
I  have  seldom  seen  sorrow  more  deep;  and,  what  was 
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remarkable,  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  so 
much  overcome  by  it  as  to  need  the  consoktion  they  would 
otherwise  have  gladly  given.  It  was,  indeed,  a  much  dis- 
tressed house.^ 

But  the  father  wrought  out  consolation  for  himself  in 
his  own  way.  A  fortnight  after  the  death  of  his  child  he 
records : — 

"  FdmuLTy  12fA^  1829.— The  death  of  1117  dearest  daughter  on  the 
first  day  of  this  month  having  made  it  impossible  for  me  at  present 
to  resume  the  task  of  composition,  I  have  been  naturally  led  to  more 
serious  reflection  than  usual,  and  have  occupied  myself  with  review- 
ing  the  grounds  of  the  decision  which  I  made  in  1819  in  favour  of 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  revelation.  I  have  endeavoured  and 
shall  endeavour  to  prosecute  this  examination  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality, and  to  guard  against  the  present  state  of  my  feelings  in- 
fluencing my  mind  any  further  than  by  leading  it  to  give  to  the 
subject  a  more  serious  attention.  And,  so  fiir,  such  influence  must 
be  salutary  and  reasonable,  and  fiir  more  desirable  than  any  counter 
influence  which  might  be  exerted  by  any  engrossing  occupation  with 
the  cares  and  dissipation  of  the  world.  So  far,  I  believe,  I  have  con- 
ducted the  matter  with  sober  impartiality.*' 

What  he  did  on  this  subject,  as  on  all  others,  he  did 
thoroughly  and  carefully.  His  secretary  read  to  him  the 
principal  books  which  it  was  then  considered  important  to 
go  through  when  making  a  fair  examination  of  the  super- 
natural claims  of  Christianity.  Among  them,  on  the  one 
side,  were  Hume's  Essays,  and  especially  the  one  on 
Miracles ;  Gibbon's  fifteenth  chapter,  and  parts  of  the 
sixteenth;  Middleton's  "Free  Inquiry,"  which,  whatever 
were  its  author's  real  opinions,  leans  towwds  unbelief;  and 
Soame  Jenyn's  somewhat  easy  discussion  of  the  Evidences, 
which  is  yet  not  wanting  in  hidden  skill  and  acuteness. 

^  In  a  letter  dated  June  30,  1844,  taken  awaj  at  the  ace  of  four,  when 
to  Don  Pascual  de  Gayanffos*  who  all  the  loveliness  ana  yivacitj  of  the 
had  just  suffered  from  the  loss  of  a  character  is  opening  upon  us.  I  never 
joung  child,  Mr.  Prescott  says,  "  A  can  suffer  again  as  1  then  did.  It 
similar  calamity  befel  me  some  years  was  my  first  heavy  sorrow ;  and  I  sup- 
since.     It  was  my  favourite  child,  pose  we  cannot  feel  twice  so  bitterly." 

H 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  took  Watson's  "  Apology ; "  Brown's 
'^  Lectures/'  so  far  as  they  are  an  amplification  of  his 
admirably  condensed  ''Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect;" 
several  of  Waterland's  treatises ;  Butler's  "  Analogy  "  and 
Paley's  "  Evidences,"  with  the  portions  of  Lardner  needful 
to  explain  and  illustrate  them.  The  last  three  works  he 
valued  more  than  all  the  others.  But  I  think  he  relied 
mainly  upon  a  careful  reading  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  an 
especial  inquiry  into  each  one  of  the  Saviour's  miracles,  as 
related  by  each  of  the  Evangelists.  This  investigation  he 
made  with  his  father's  assistance,  and,  when  it  was  over,  he 
said  that  he  considered  such  an  examination,  made  with  an 
old  and  learned  lawyer,  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the 
severity  of  his  scrutiny.  He  might  have  added,  that  it 
was  the  safer,  because  the  person  who  helped  him  in  making 
it  was  not  only  a  man  of  uncommon  fairness  of  mind, 
perspicacity,  and  wisdom,  but  one  who  was  very  cautious, 
and,  on  all  matters  of  evidence,  had  a  tendency  to  scep- 
ticism rather  than  credulity. 

The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were,  that  the 
narratives  of  the  Gospels  were  authentic ;  that,  after  so 
careful  an  examination  of  them,  he  ought  not  to  permit 
his  mind  to  be  disturbed  on  the  same  question  again, 
unless  he  should  be  able  to  make  an  equally  faithful 
revision  of  the  whole  subject;  and  that,  even  if  Chris- 
tianity were  not  a  divine  revelation,  no  system  of  morals 
was  so  likely  to  fit  him  for  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 
But  he  did  not  find  in  the  Gospels,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  doctrines  commonly  accounted  ortho- 
dox, and  he  deliberately  recorded  his  rejection  of  them. 
On  one  minor  point,  too,  he  was  very  explicit.  He 
declared  his  purpose  to  avoid  all  habits  of  levity  on 
religious  topics.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  believe,  he 
adhered  rigorously  through  life.  At  least,  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  never  heard  him  use  light  expressions  or  allusions  of 
any  kind  when  speaking  of  Christianity,  or  when  referring 
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to  the  Scriptures.  His  mind,  in  fact,  was  reverential  in  its 
very  nature,  and  so  was  his  father's.' 

After  a  few  weeks  devoted  to  these  inquiries,  he  resumed 
his  accustomed  studies.  At  the  moment  when  they  had 
been  broken  off,  he  was  not  employed  regularly  on  his 
History.  He  had  already  stepped  aside  to  write  an  article 
for  the  North  American  Bemew.  During  eight  years  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  occasionally  of  contributing  what  he 
sometimes  called  ''  his  peppercorn  "  to  that  well-established 
and  respectable  periodical ;  regarding  his  contributions  as 
an  exercise  in  writing  which  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to 
him.  His  first  experiments  of  this  sort,  saving  always  the 
youthful  failure  already  recorded,  were,  I  suppose,  two  short 
articles,  in  1821,  on  Sprague's  beautiful  prize  ''Ode  to 
Shakespeare,"  and  on  Byron's  Letter  upon  Pope.  These 
had  been  followed,  with  the  regularity  that  marked  almost 
everything  he  did,  by  a  single  article  on  some  literary 
subject  every  succeeding  year.  It  was  an  excellent  disci- 
pline for  him  as  a  beginner,  and,  although,  from  the  slow- 
ness with  which  he  necessarily  worked,  it  took  much 
time,  he  never,  I  think,  seriously  regretted  the  sacrifice  it 
implied. 

But  now,  being  engrossed  with  his  inquiries  into  early 
Spanish  history,  he  preferred  to  take  a  subject  immediately 
connected  with  them.  He  wrote,  therefore,  an  article  on 
Conde's  "  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,"  comprising  a 

'  It  was  noticed  by  one  of  the  recollections  and   impressions.     He 

members  of  his  dab— Dr.  John  Ware,  went  once   certainly,  and   I   think 

whose  judgment  and  acuteness  render  more  than  once,  to  witness  the  ex- 

bis  obsenration  important — that  Mr.  hibitions  of  a  medium.    But  no  effect 

Presoott  was  much  interested  when-  was  produced  on  his  mind.    He  was 

ever  the  subject  of  religion,  or  any-  always  slow  of  belief.    His  historical 

thing  that  claimed  to  be  connected  judgments  prove  this,  and  what  he 

with  the  spiritual  world,  came  up  in  saw  of  "  the  manifestations,"  as  they 

the  familiar  discussions  of  their  meet-  were  called,  rested  on  nothing  like 

iugs.     "  He  was  always  desirous,"  the  evidence  he  was  accustomed  to 

says  Dr.  Ware,  "to  hear  something  require.    Besides,  they  offended  the 

afalout  magnetism,  when  that  was  in  sentiment  of  reverence  which,  as  I 

vogue,  and  &tili  mure  about  spiritual  have  said,  was  strong  in  his  whole 

manifestations,  when  they  came  in  nature." 


fashion."    This  falls  in  with  my  own 


H    2 
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general  view  of  the  Arabian  character  and  civilization.  It 
was  prepared  with  great  care.  He  gave  much  time  to 
previous  reading  and  study  on  the  subject, — I  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much,  but  certainly  three  months,  probably 
four, — and  it  was  not  till  nearly  seven  months  after  he  first 
began  to  collect  materials  for  the  article  that  it  was  com- 
pleted;* from  which,  however,  should  be  deducted  the 
sorrowful  period  of  several  weeks  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed his  little  daughter's  death.  But,  after  all,  he  did 
not  send  it  to  the  periodical  publication  for  which  it  had 
been  written.  He  found,  perhaps,  that  it  was  too  im- 
portant for  his  own  ulterior  purposes;  certainly,  that  it 
was  not  fitted  for  the  more  popular  tone  of  such  a  work  as 
the  "  North  American."  Substituting  for  it,  therefore,  a 
pleasant  article  on  Irving's  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  which 
had  cost  him -much  less  labour,  but  which  was  quite  as 
interesting,  he  laid  the  one  on  Conde  quietly  aside,  and 
finally,  with  some  modifications,  used  it  as  the  eighth 
chapter  in  the  First  Part  of  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
where  it  stands  now,  an  admirable  foreground  to  the 
brilliant  picture  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  Granada/ 

It  was  June,  1829,  before  he  returned  to  his  regular 
readings  preparatory  to  the  actual  composition  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  In  his  more  leisure  hours,  generally  in  the 
evening,  he  went  over  several  works,  half  biography,  half 
history, — such  as  Miss  Aikin's  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  Voltaire's 
"  Charles  XII."  and  Roscoe's  "  Lorenzo  de'  Medici "  and 
his  "Leo  X." — to  see  if  he  could  glean  from  them  any 
ideas  for  the  general  management  of  bis  subject ;  while, 
for  easy,  finished  narrative,  he  listened  to  large  portions  of 

*  The  mannsoript  notes  for  this  the  faithful  induBtij  with  which  the 
article,  now  before  me,  are  extraordi-  work  is  written.  *'  Let  anj  American 
narily  elaborate  and  minute.  Tbej  scholar/'  he  sajs,  "  turn,  for  instance, 
fill  244  large  foolscap  pages,  and  have  to  the  chapter  on  the  literature  of  the 
au  index  to  them.  Saracens,  and  ask  himself  how  long  a 

*  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a  review  of  period  would  be  required  to  prepare 
'*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  selects  lor  writing  it  P " — Demoeratie  Bniew 
this  chapter  as  a  happj  illustration  of  (1838),  Vol.  IL  p.  162. 
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Barante's  '^Dacs  de  Bourgogne/'  and  studied  with  some 
care  Thierry, — the  marvellous,  blind  Thierry,--rfor  whom 
he  always  felt  a  strong  sympathy  in  consequence  of  their 
common  misfortune,  and  to  whose  manner  of  treating 
history  with  a  free  citation  of  the  old  ballads  and  chronicles 
he  was  much  inclined.  From  all  this,  perhaps,  he  gained 
little,  except  warnings  what  to  avoid.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  that  he  was  doing  it,  he  gave  his  forenoons  to  the 
direct,  severe  study  of  his  subject.  He  advanced  slowly, 
to  be  sure ;  for  his  eyes  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  his  reader  when  going 
through  even  such  important  works  as  those  of  Marina  and 
Sempere  on  the  Cortes,  and  Palencia's  Chronicle  of  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  Still  he  got  on,  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  prepared  an  elaborate  synopsis  of  the  chief 
events  to  be  discussed  in  his  contemplated  history;  all 
chronologically  arranged  from  1454,  when  John  H. 
Isabella's  father,  died,  to  1616,  the  date  of  Ferdinand's 
death,  which,  of  course,  would  close"*  the  work. 

From  this  synopsis,  and  especially  from  the  estimate  it 
involved  of  the  proportions  of  its  diflTerent  divisions,  he, 
indeed,  sometimes  varied,  as  his  ample  materials  were 
unrolled  before  him.  But  the  whole  plan,  as  he  then 
digested  it,  shows  that  he  had  mastered  the  outline  of  his 
subject,  and  comprehended  justly  the  relations  and  combi- 
nations of  its  various  parts.  He  thought,  however,  that  he 
could  bring  it  all  into  two  moderate  volumes  in  octavo.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken.  The  work,  from  his  thorough  and 
faithful  treatment  of  it,  grew  under  his  hands,  and  the 
world  is  not  sorry  that  at  last  it  was  extended  to  three. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1829, — three  years  and  a  half 
from  the  time  when  he  had  selected  his  subject,  and  begun 
to  work  upon  it, — ^he  finally  broke  ground  with  its  actual 
composition.  He  had  then  been  three  months  reading  and 
taking  notes  exclusively  for  the  first  chapter.  It  was  a 
month  before  that  chapter  was  finished,  and  afterwards  it 
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was  all  re-written.  Two  months  more  brought  him  to  the 
end  of  the  third  chapter ;  and»  although  the  space  filled  by 
the  three  so  greatly  over-ran  the  estimate  in  his  synopsis  as 
to  alarm  him,  he  still  felt  that  he  had  made  good  progress, 
and  took  courage.  He  was,  in  fact,  going  on  at  a  rate 
which  would  make  his  History  fill  five  volumes,  and  yet  it 
was  long  before  he  gave  up  the  struggle  to  keep  it  down  to 
two.  Similar  trouble  he  encountered  all  the  way  through 
his  work.  He  was  constantly  over-running  his  own  calcu- 
lations, and  unreasonably  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  his 
mistakes  and  bad  reckoning. 

Two  things  are  noteworthy  at  this  stage  of  his  progress, 
because  one  of  them  influenced  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
life  as  an  historian,  and  the  other  did  much  towards  giving 
a  direction  and  tone  to  his  discussion  of  the  characters  and 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  first  is  his  increased  regard  for  Mably  as  a  coun- 
sellor and  guide.  In  January,  1830,  after  looking  afresh 
through  some  of  Mably's  works,  there  occui^s  the  following 
notice  of  him,  chiefly  with  reference  to  his  treatise  "  Sur 
I'Etude  de  I'Histoire,''  which,  as  we  have  ahready  noticed, 
had  engaged  his  careful  attention  five  years  earlier : '  ''  He 
takes  wide  views,  and  his  pohtics  are  characterised  by 
directness  and  good  faith.  I  have  marked  occasionally 
passages  in  the  portions  I  have  looked  over  which  will  be 
worth  recurring  to.  I  like  particularly  his  notion  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  an  interest  as  well  as  utility  to  history, 
by  letting  events  tend  to  some  obvious  point  or  moral ;  in 
short,  by  paying  such  attention  to  the  development  of 
events  tending  to  this  leading  result,  as  one  would  in 
the  construction  of  a  romance  or  a  drama."  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  records  the  way  in  which  he  proposes  to 
apply  this  principle  to  the  ^'History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella."     With  what  success  he  subsequently  carried  it 

'  He  calb  Mably  "a  penpicuoas,      as  set  the  reader  upon  thinking  for 
severe,  shrewd,  and  sensible  writer,      himself." 
full  of  thought,  and  of  such  thoughts 
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out  in  his  "  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  need  not  be  told.  In 
each  instance  he  was  aware  of  the  direction  his  work  was 
taking,  and  cites  Mably  as  the  authority  for  it.  The  same 
purpose  is  plain  in  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru/'  although  the 
conditions  of  the  case  did  not  permit  it  to  be  equally 
applicable.^ 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  referred,  as  worthy  of 
notice  at  this  time,  is  Mr.  Prescott's  increased  and  increas- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  what  Don  Diego  Clemencin 
had  done  in  his  *'  Elogio  de  la  Reina  Dofia  Isabel,''  for  the 
life  of  that  great  sovereign.  This  remarkable  work,  which, 
in  an  imperfect  outline,  its  author  had  read  to  the  Spanish 
Academy  of  History  in  1807,  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 
enriched,  until,  when  it  was  published  in  1821,  it  filled  the 
whole  of  the  sixth  ample  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  that 
learned  body.  Mr.  Prescott,  above  a  year  earlier,  had 
consulted  it,  and  placed  it  among  the  books  to  be  carefully 
studied,  but  now  he  used  it  constantly.  Later,  he  said  it 
was  "  a  most  rich  repository  of  unpublished  facts,  to  be 
diligently  studied  by  me  at  every  pausing  point  in  my 
history."  And  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  his  sixth  chapter 
he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  work  of  inestimable  service  to 
the  historian.  These  tributes  to  the  modest,  faithful 
learning  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of 
History,  who  was  afterwards  its  Director,  are  alike  credit- 

*  In  1841,  when  he  was  oooupied  sound  in  his  opinions,  and  is  now 

with  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico,    he  little  regarded.    How  the  author  of 

says,  "  Have  read,  for  the  tenth  time.  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  "  hit  upon  a 

'  Mably  sur  r£tnde  de  I'Histoire/  full  work  so  generally  overlooked,  I  do 

of   admirable  reflections  and    hints,  not  know,  except  that  nothing  seemed 

Pity  that  his  love  of  the  ancients  to  escape  him  that  could  be  made  to 

made  him  high  gravel-blind  to  the  serve  his  purpose.    On  another  occa- 

merits  of  the  modems."    This  trea-  sion,  when  speaking  of  it,  he  implies 

tise,  which  Mr.  Prescott  studied  with  that  its  precepts  may  not  be  appii- 

such  care  and  perseverance,  was  writ-  cable  to  political  histories  generally, 

ten  by  Mably,  as  a  part  of  the  course  which  often  require  a  treatment  more 

of  instruction  arranged  by  Condillac,  philosophical.    But  that  he  consulted 

Mably's  kinsman,  for  the  use  of  the  it  much  when  writing  the  "  Ferdinand 

heir  to  the  dukedOm  of  Parma,  and  and  Isabella/'  and  the  "Conquest  of 

it  was  printed  in  1775.    Mably  was,  Mexico,"  is  not  doubtful, 
no  doubt,  often  extravagant  and  un- 
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able  to  him  who  offered  them,  and  to  Don  Diego  de 
Clemencin,  who  was  then  no  longer  among  the  living,  and 
to  whom  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  offered  in  flattery. 

But  while  the  historian  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
valued  Mably  and  Clemencin  as  trustworthy  guides,  he 
read  everything,  and  judged  and  decided  for  himself  con- 
cerning everything,  as  he  went  on.  His  progress,  indeed, 
was  on  these  and  on  all  accounts  slow.  His  eye  at  this 
period  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enable  him  to  use  it  except 
with  the  greatest  caution.  He  sometimes  felt  obliged  to 
consider  the  contingency  of  losing  the  use  of  it  altogether, 
and  had  the  courage  to  determine,  even  in  that  event,  to  go 
on  with  his  History.  How  patient  he  must  have  been,  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact,  that,  in  sixteen  months,  he  was 
not  able  to  accomplish  more  than  three  hundred  pages. 
But  neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  afterwards,  was  he 
disheartened  by  the  difficulties  he  encountered.  On  the 
contrary,  although  progress — perceptible  progress — was 
very  important  to  his  happiness,  he  was  content  to  have 
it  very  slow.  Sometimes,  however,  he  went  on  more 
easily,  and  then  he  was  much  encouraged.  In  the  summer 
of  1832,  when  he  had  been  very  industrious  for  two 
months,  he  wrote  to  me,  "  I  have  disposed  of  three 
chapters  of  my  work,  which  is  pretty  good  hammering 
for  a  Cyclops."  Such  intervals  of  freer  labour  gave  him 
a  great  impulse.  He  enjoyed  his  own  industry  and  suc- 
cess, and  his  original  good  spirits  did  the  rest. 

As  he  advanced,  his  subject  cleared  up  before  him,  and 
he  arranged  it  at  last  in  two  nearly  equal  divisions ;  the 
first  illustrating  more  particularly  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  bringing  Isabella  into  the  foreground ; 
and  the"  second  making  their  foreign  policy  and  the  influ- 
ence and  management  of  Ferdinand  more  prominent.  In 
each  he  felt  more  and  moxe  the  importance  of  giving 
interest  to  his  work  by  preserving  for  it  a  character  of 
unity,  and  keeping  in  view  some  pervading  moral  purpose. 
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One  thing,  howevw,  disappointed  him.  He  perceived 
certainly  that  it  must  be  extended  to  three  volranes.  This 
he  regretted.  But  he  resolved  that  in  no  event  would  he 
exceed  this  estimate,  and  he  was  happily  able  to  keep  his 
resolution,  although  it  cost  him  much  self-denial  to  do  it. 
He  was  constantly  exceeding  his  allowance  of  space,  and 
as  constantly  condensing  and  abridging  his  work  after- 
wards, so  as  to  come  within  it.  To  this  part  of  his  labour 
he  gave  full  two  years.  It  was  a  long  time ;  but,  as  he 
advanced  with  a  step  assured  by  experience,  his  progress 
became  at  least  more  even  and  easy,  if  not  faster. 

The  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1835,  which  he  passed 
at  PeppereU,  was  peculiarly  agreeable  and  happy.  He  felt 
that  his  work  was  at  last  completely  within  his  control, 
and  was  approaching  its  termination.  He  even  began  to 
be  impatient,  which  he  had  never  been  before. 

In  a  pleasant  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bancroft,  dated 
Pepperell,  June  17,  1835,  he  says  : — 

"  I  find  the  country,  as  usual,  &yourable  to  the  historic  Muse. 
I  am  so  near  the  term  of  my  labours,  that,  if  I  were  to  remain  here 
six  months  longer,  I  should  be  ready  to  launch  my  cook-boat,  or 
rather  gondola^ — for  it  is  a  heavy  three-volume  a£fair, — ^into  the  world. 
A  winter's  campaigning  in  the  metropolis,  however,  will  throw  me 
back,  I  suppose,  six  months  further.  I  have  little  more  to  do  than 
bury  and  write  the  epitaphs  of  the  Great  Captain  Ximenes,  and  Fer- 
dinand. Columbus  and  Isabella  are  already  sent  to  their  account. 
So  my  present  occupation  seems  to  be  that  of  a  sexton,  and  I  begin 
to  weary  of  it."  ^ 

A  month  later  he  went,  as  usual^  to  the  sea-shore  for  the 
hot  season.  But,  before  he  left  the  spot  always  so  dear  to 
him,  he  recorded  the  following  characteristic  reflections  and 
resolutions : 

^  The  mother  of  the  future  historian  was  completed,  this  attachment  was 

and  statesman  was  an  earlj  friend  of  cemented  by  constant  intercourse  and 

the  elder  Mrs.  Frescott,  and  the  at-  intimacy  with  the  Prescott  family,  and 

tachment  of  the  parents  was  betimes  was  never  broken  until  it  was  broken 

transferred  to  the  children.     From  by   death.      Some  allusions  to  this 

the  period  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  return  friendshin  baye  already  been  made, 

home,  after  several  years  spent  in  More  will  be  found  hereafter. 
Europe,  where  his  academic  course 
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^^July  \2th,  1835. — In  three  days,  the  15th,  we  leave  Pepperell, 
having  been  here  nearly  ten  week&  We  found  the  oountiy  in  its 
barren  spring,  and  leave  it  in  the  prime  dress  of  summer.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  time,  and  may  look  back  on  it  with  some  satisfieustion,  for 
I  have  not  misspent  it,  as  the  record  will  show. 

"  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  happiness  so  great  as  that  of  a  permanent 
and  lively  interest  in  some  intellectual  labour.  J,  at  least,  could  never 
be  tolerably  contented  without  it  When,  therefore,  I  get  so  absorbed, 
by  jdeasures^partioularly  exciting  pleasures — as  to  feel  apathy,  in 
any  degree,  in  my  literary  pursuits,  just  in  that  degree  I  am  less 
happy.  No  other  enjoyment  can  compensate,  or  approach  to,  the 
steady  satis&ction  and  constantly  increasing  interest  of  active  literary 
labour, — the  subject  of  meditation  when  I  am  out  of  my  study,  of 
diligent  stimulating  activity  within^ — to  say  nothing  of  the  comfort- 
able consciousness  of  directing  my  powers  in  some  channel  worthy  of 
them,  and  of  contributing  something  to  the  stock  of  useful  knowledge 
in  the  world.  As  this  must  be  my  principal  material  for  happiness, 
I  should  cultivate  those  habits  and  amusements  most  congenial  with 
it,  and  these  will  be  the  quiet  domestic  duties — which  will  also  be 
my  greatest  pleasures — and  temperate  social  enjoyments,  not  too  fre- 
quent and  without  excess ;  for  the  excess  of  to-day  will  be  a  draft  on 
health  and  spirits  to-morrow.  Above  all,  observe  if  my  interest  be 
weakened  in  any  degree  in  my  pursuits.  If  so,  be  sure  I  am  pursuing 
a  wrong  course  somewhere, — ^wrong  even  in  an  epicurean  sense  for  my 
happiness, — and  reform  it  at  once. 

''  With  these  occupations  and  temperate  amusement,  seek  to  do 
some  good  to  society  by  an  interest  in  obviously  useful  and  benevo- 
lent objects.  Preserve  a  oalm,  philosophical,  elevated  way  of  thinking 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  action  of  life.  Think  more  seriously 
of  the  consequences  of  conduct.  Cherish  devotional  feelings  of  reliance 
on  the  Deity.  Discard  a  habit  of  sneering  or  scepticism.  Do  not 
attempt  impossibilities,  or,  in  other  words,  to  arrive  at  certainty  [as  if] 
on  questions  of  historic  evidence ;  but  be  content  that  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  influence  a  wise  man  in  the  course  of  his  conduct, — enough 
to  produce  an  assent,  if  not  a  mathematical  demonstration  to  his  mind, 
— and  that  the  great  laws  for  our  moral  government  are  laid  down 
with  undeniable,  unimpeachable  truth.'* 

A  week  after  the  date  of  these  last  reflections,  he  was 
quietly  established  at  Nahant,  having  remained,  as  usual, 
two  or  three  days  in  Boston  to  look  after  affairs  that  could 
not  be  attended  to  in  the  country.  But  he  always  dis- 
liked these  periodical  changes  and  removals.     They  broke 
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up  his  habits,  and  made  a  return  to  his  regular  occupations 
more  or  less  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  On  this  occasion^ 
coming  from  the  tranquillising  influences  of  Pepperell, 
where  he  had  been  more  than  commonly  industrious  and 
happy,  he  makes  an  amusing  record  of  a  fit  of  low  spirits 
and  impatience,  which  is  worth  notice,  because  it  is  the 
only  one  to  be  found  in  all  his  memoranda  :— 

"  JvXy  19fA. — Moved  to  Nahant  yesterday.  A  moat  canxwiMd  fit  of 
vapours.  The  place  looks  dreary  enough  after  the  green  fields  of 
Pepperell.  Don't  like  the  air  as  well,  either, — too  chilly, — find  I  bear 
and  like  hot  weather  better  than  I  used  to.  Begin  to  study, — that 
18  the  best  way  of  restoring  equanimity.  Be  careful  of  my  eyes  at 
first,  till  accommodated  to  the  glare.  Hope  I  shall  find  this  good 
working  ground, — ^have  generally  found  it  so.  This  ink  is  too  pale  to 
write  further.     Everything  goes  wrong  here." 

But  he  had  a  good  season  for  work  at  Nahant^  after  all. 
He  wrote  there,  not  only  the  troublesome  account  of  the 
Conquest  of  Navarre,  but  the  brilliant  chapters  on  the 
deaths  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  and  Ferdinand,  leaving 
only  the  administration  and  fall  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  for 
a  dignified  close  to  the  whole  narrative  part  of  the  history, 
and  thus  giving  a  sort  of  tragical  denouement  to  it,  such 
as  he  desired.  This  he  completed  in  Boston,  about  the 
middle  of  November. 

A  chapter  to  review  the  whole  of  his  subject,  and  point 
it  with  its  appropriate  moral,  was,  however,  still  wanted.  It 
was  a  difficult  task,  and  he  knew  it;  for,  among  other 
things,  it  involved  a  general  and  careful  examination  of 
the  entire  legislation  of  a  period  in  which  great  changes 
had  taken  place,  and  permanent  reforms  had  been  intro- 
duced. He  allowed  five  months  for  it.  It  took  above 
seven,  but  it  is  an  admirable  part  of  his  work,  and  worth 
all  the  time  and  labour  it  cost  him. 

At  last,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1836,  he  finished  the  con- 
cluding note  of  the  concluding  chapter  to  the  "  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella."     Reckoning  from  the  time  when 
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he  wrote  the  first  page,  or  from  a  period  a  little  earlier,  when 
he  prepared  a  review  of  Conde  on  the  Spanish  Arabs,  which 
he  subsequently  made  a  chapter  in  his  work,  the  whole  had 
been  on  his  hands  a  little  more  than  seven  years  and  a  half; 
and,  deducting  nine  months  for  illness  and  literary  occupa- 
tions not  connected  with  his  History,  he  made  out  that  he 
had  written,  during  that  time,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  printed  pages  a  year.  But  he  had  read  and 
laboured  on  the  subject  much  in  the  two  or  three  years  that 
preceded  the  beginning  of  its  absolute  composition,  and 
another  year  of  corrections  in  the  proof-sheets  foUowed 
before  it  was  fairly  delivered  to  the  world  at  Christmas, 
1837.  He  was,  therefore,  exact,  even  after  making  all 
the  deductions  that  can  belong  to  the  case,  when,  in  his 
genercd  estimate,  he  said  that  he  had  given  to  the  work 
ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

-^  1837—1838. 

Doubts  about  publishing  the  "History  of  Eerdinaud  and  Isabella." — Four 
Ck>pie8  printed  as  it  was  written. — Opinions  of  Friends. — The  Author's  own 
Opinion  of  his  Work. — Publishes  it. — His  Letters  about  it. — Its  Success. 
— Its  Fublicaiion  in  London. — Eeviews  of  it  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  after 
these  ten  years  of  labour  on  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
with  the  full  happiness  he  felt  on  completing  that  work, 
Mr.  Prescott  yet  hesitated  at  last  whether  he  should  publish 
it  or  not.  As  early  as  1833,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
while  the  composition  was  going  on,  he  had  caused  four 
copies  of  it  to  be  printed  in  large  type  on  one  side  only  of 
the  leaf.  For  this  he  had  two  reasons.  If  he  should  deter- 
mine to  publish  the  work  in  London,  he  could  send  a  fair, 
plain  copy  to  be  printed  from ;  — and,  at  any  rate,  from  such 
a  copy  he  might  himself,  whenever  his  eye  could  endure 
the  task,  revise  the  whole  personally,  making  on  the  blank 
pages  such  corrections  and  alterations  as  he  might  find 
desirable.  This  task  was  already  accomplished.  He  had 
gone  over  the  whole,  a  little  at  a  time,  with  care.  Some 
portions  he  had  re-written.  The  first  chapter  he  wrote  out 
three  times,  and  printed  it  twice,  before  it  was  finally  put 
in  stereotype,  and  adjusted  to  its  place  as  it  now  stands. 
Still  he  hesitated.     He  consulted  with  his  father,  as  he 
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always  did  when  he  doubted  in  relation  to  matters  of  con- 
sequence. His  father  not  only  advised  the  publication, 
but  told  him  that  "  the  man  who  writes  a  book  which  he  is 
afraid  to  publish  is  a  coward/'  This  stirred  the  blood  of 
his  grandfather  in  his  veins,  and  decided  him.^ 

He  had,  however,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  judicious 
and  faithful  friends.  Mr.  Sparks,  the  historian,  in  a  note 
dated  February  24th,  1837,  says:  "I  have  read  several 
chapters,  and  am  reading  more.  The  book  will  be  success- 
ful,— bought,  read,  and  praised."  And  Mr.  Pickering,  the 
modest,  learned,  philosophical  philologist,  to  whom  he  sub- 
mitted it  a  little  later,  sent  him  more  decisive  encouragement 
under  date  of  May  1st. 

Mt  dear  Sib, 
Being  uninterrupted  last  evening,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  finish 
the  few  pages  that  remained  of  your  work,  and  I  now  return  the 
volumes  with  many  thanks.  I  cannot,  however,  take  leave  of  them 
without  again  expressing  the  high  satisfaction  I  feel  that  our  country 
should  have  produced  such  a  work — a  work  which,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  wiU  live  as  long  as  any  one  produced  by  your  contempo- 
raries either  here  or  in  England. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  warmest  regard, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  PioKERmo. 

His  friend  Mr.  Gardiner  had  already  gone  over  the  whole 
of  the  three  volumes  with  his  accustomed  faithfulness,  and 
with  a  critical  judgment  which  few  possess.  He  had  sug- 
gested an  important  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  some 
of  the  early  chapters,  which  was  gladly  adopted,  and  had 
offered  minor  corrections  and  verbal  criticism  of  all  sorts, 
with  the  freedom  which  their  old  friendship  demanded,  but 
a  considerable  part  of  which  were,  with  the  same  freedom, 
rejected ;  the  author  maintaining,  as  he  always  did,  a  perfect 
independence  of  judgment  in  all  such  matters. 

How  he  himself  looked  upon  his  ten  years'  laboiu*  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  his  Memoranda,  before 

»  Griswold's  Prose  Writers  of  America  (1847),  p.  372. 
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he  passed  the  final,  fatal  bourn  of  the  press.  After  giving 
some  account  of  his  slow  pn^ress  and  its  causes,  he  says, 
under  date  of  June  26th,  1836,  when  he  had  recorded  the 
absolute  completion  of  the  History : — 

« Pursuing  the  work  in  this  quiet,  leisurely  way,  without  over- 
exertion or  &tigue,  or  any  sense  of  obligation  to  complete  it  in  a  given 
time,  I  have  found  it  a  continual  source  of  pleasure.  It  has  furnished 
food  for  my  meditations,  has  given  a  direction  and  object  to  my 
scattered  reading,  and  supplied  me  with  regular  occupation  for  hours 
that  would  otherwise  have  filled  me  with  ennui  I  have  found  infinite 
variety  in  the  study,  moreover,-  which  might  at  first  sight  seem 
monotonous.  No  historical  labours,  rightly  conducted,  can  be  mo- 
notonous, since  they  aflford  all  the  variety  of  pursuing  a  chain  of  fiicts 
to  unforeseen  consequences,  of  comparing  doubtful  and  contradictoiy 
testimony,  of  picturesque  delineations  of  incident,  and  of  analysis  and 
dramatic  exhibition  of  character.  The  plain  narrative  may  be  some- 
times relieved  by  general  views  or  critical  discussions,  and  the  story 
and  the  actors,  as  they  grow  under  the  hands^  acquire  constantly 
additional  interest  It  may  seem  dreary  work  to  plod  through  bar- 
barous old  manuscript  chronicles  of  monks  and  pedants,  but  this 
takes  up  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time,  and  even  here,  read  aloud 
to,  as  I  have  been,  required  such  close  attention  as  always  made  the 
time  pass  glibly.  In  short,  although  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  whip  myself  up  to  the  work,  I  have  never  fairly  got  into  it  without 
deriving  pleasure  firom  it,  and  I  have  most  generally  gone  to  it  with 
pleasure,  and  left  it  with  regret. 

"  What  do  I  expect  from  it,  now  it  is  done  )  And  may  it  not  be 
all  in  vain  and  labour  lost,  after  all  1  My  expectations  are  not  such, 
if  I  know  myself,  as  to  expose  me  to  any  serious  disappointment. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  have  achieved  anything 
very  profound,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  will  be  very  popular.  I 
know  myself  too  well  to  suppose  the  former  for  a  moment.  I  know  the 
public  too  well,  and  the  subject  I  have  chosen,  to  expect  the  latter. 
But  I  have  made  a  book  illustrating  an  unexplored  and  important 
period,  from  authentic  materials,  obtained  with  much  difficulty,  and 
probably  in  the  possession  of  no  one  library,  public  or  private,  in 
£iux>pe.  As  a  plain,  veracious  record  of  ^eix^ts,  the  work,  therefore, 
till  some  oie  else  shall  be  found  to  make  a  better  one,  will  fill  up 
a  gap  in  literature  which,  I  should  hope,  would  give  it  a  permanent 
value — a  value  founded  on  its  utility,  though  bringing  no  great  fiune 
or  gain  to  its  author. 

«  Ck>me  to  the  worst,  and  suppose  the  thing  a  dead  fiulure,  and  the 
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book  born  only  to  be  damned.  '  Still  it  will  not  be  all  in  vain,  since 
it  has  encoui^tged  me  in  forming  systematic  habits  of  inteUeotual 
occupation,  and  proved  to  me  that  my  greatest  happiness  is  to  be  the 
result  of  such.  It  is  no  little  matter  to  be  possessed  of  this  conviction 
from  experience." 

And  again,  in  the  following  October,  when  he  had 
entirely  prepared  his  work  for  the  press,  he  writes  : — 

**  Thus  ends  the  labour  of  ten  years,  for  I  have  been  occupied  more 
or  less  with  it,  in  general  or  particular  readings,  since  the  summer  of 
1826,  when,  indeed,  from  the  disabled  state  of  my  eyes,  I  studied  with 
little  spirit  and  very  little  expectation  of  reaching  this  result.  But 
what  result  9  Three  solid  octavos  of  fitcts,  important  in  themselves, 
new  in  an  English  dress,  and  which,  therefore,  however  poor  may  be 
the  execution  of  the  work,  must  have  some  value  in  an  historic  view. 
With  the  confidence  in  its  having  such  a  value,  however  humble  it 
may  be,  I  must  rest  contented.  And  I  now  part  with  the  companion 
of  so  many  years  with  the  cheering  conviction,  that,  however  great  or 
little  good  it  may  render  the  public,  it  has  done  much  to  me,  by  the 
hours  it  has  helped  to  lighten,  and  the  habits  of  application  it  has 
helped  to  form.*' 

He  caused  the  whole  to  be  stereotyped  without  delay. 
This  mode  he  preferred,  because  it  was  one  which  left  him 
a  more  complete  control  of  his  own  work  than  he  could 
obtain  in  any  other  way,  and  because,  if  it  rendered  cor- 
rections and  alterations  more  difficult,  it  yet  insured  greater 
typographical  accuracy  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Charles  Folsom, 
a  member  of  the  present  club  that  had  been  formed  many 
years  before,  superintended  its  publication  with  an  abso* 
lute  fidelity,  good  taste,  and  kindness  that  left  nothing  to 
desire;  although,  as  the  author,  when  referring  to  his 
friend's  criticisms  and  suggestions,  says,  they  made  his 
own  final  revision  anything  but  a  sinecure.  It  was,  I 
suppose,  as  carefully  carried  through  the  press  as  any  work 
ever  was  in  this  country.  The  pains  that  had  been  taken 
with  its  preparation  from  the  first  were  continued  to  the 
last. 

That  it  was  worth  the  many  years  of  patient,  conscien- 
tious labour  bestowed  upon  it,  the  w^orld  was  not  slow  to 
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acknowledge.  It  was  published  in  Boston  by  the  American 
Stationers*  Company, — a  corporate  body  tliat  had  a  short 
time  before  been  organized  under  favourable  auspices,  but 
which  troubles  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  and 
other  causes,  did  not  permit  long  to  continue  its  operations* 
The  contract  with  them  was  a  very  modest  one.  It  was 
dated  April  10th,  1837,  and  stipulated,  on  their  part,  for 
the  use  of  the  stereotype  plates,  and  of  the  engravings 
already  prepared  at  the  author's  charge.  From  these, 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  copies  might  be  struck  off  at 
the  expense  of  the  Company,  who  were  to  have  five  year^ 
to  dispose  of  them.  The  bargain,  however,  was  not,  in 
one  point  of  view,  unfavourable.  It  insured  the  zealous 
and  interested  co-operation  of  a  large  and  somewhat  influ- 
ential body  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  work, — a 
matter  of  much  more  importance  at  that  time  than  it 
would  be  now,  when  book-selling  as  a  business  and  pro- 
fession in  the  United  States  is  so  much  more  advanced. 
Otherwise,  as  a  contract,  it  was  certainly  not  brilliant  in 
its  promise.  But  the  author  thought  well  of  it;  and, 
since  profit  had  not  been  his  object,  he  was  entirely 
satisfied. 

I  was  then  in  Italy,  having  been  away  from  home  with 
my  family  nearly  two  years,  during  which  I  had  con- 
stantly received  letters  from  him  concerning  the  progress 
of  his  work.  On  this  occasion  he  wrote  to  me,  April 
11th,  1837,  the  very  day  after  the  date  of  his  contract, 
as  follows : — 

"  If  your  eyes  are  ever  greeted  with  the  aspect  of  the  old  North 
[American  Review]  in  your  pilgrimage,  you  may  see  announced  the 
*  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  3  vols.  8vo.*  as  in  press,  which 
means,  will  be  out  in  October.  The  American  Stationei-s*  Company 
— a  company  got  up  with  a  considerable  capital  for  the  publication  of 
expensive  works — have  contracted  for  an  edition  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  copie&  I  find  the  stereotype  plates,  which  cost  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  ordinary  mode  of  composition,  and  they  the  paper 
and  all  other  materials^  and  pay  me  a  thousand  dollars.    The  ofier  was 
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a  liberal  one,  and  entirely  answers  my  purpose  of  introducing  the  work 
into  the  channels  of  circulation^  which  I  could  not  have  effected  by  so 
small  an  inducement  as  a  comniission  to  a  publisher.  The  Company, 
as  proprietors  of  the  edition,  haTO  every  motive  to  disseminate  it,  and 
they  have  their  agencies  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  What  has  given  me  most  satis£Bu;tion  is  the  very  handsome 
terms  in  which  the  book  has  been  recommended  by  Messrs.  Pickering 
and  Spai'ks,  two  of  the  committee  for  determining  on  the  publication 
by  the  Company,  and  the  former  of  whom,  before  perusal,  expressed 
himself,  as  I  know,  un&vourably  to  the  work  as  a  marketable  concern, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  My  ambition  will  be  fully  satisfied,  if 
the  judgments  of  the  few  whose  good  opinion  I  covet  are  but  half  so 

favourable  as  those  publicly  expressed  by  these  gentlemen. 

"  I  must  confess  I  feel  some  disquietude  at  the  prospect  of  coming 
in  full  bodily  presence,  as  it  were,  before  the  publia  I  have  always 
shrunk  from  such  an  exhibition,  and,  during  the  ten  years  I  have  been 
occupied  with  the  work,  few  of  my  friends  have  heaitl  me  say  as  many 
words  about  it  When  I  saw  my  name — harmonious  *  Hickling '  and 
all — blazoned  in  the  North  American,  it  gave  me,  as  S  would  say, 
'  quite  a  turn,' — anything  but  agreeabla  But  I  am  in  for  it  Of  one 
thing  I  feel  confident, — that  the  book  has  been  compiled  from  mate- 
rials, and  with  a  fidelity,  which  must  make  it  fill  a  hiatus  defiendvs 
in  Spanish  history.  For  the  same  reasons,  I  cannot  think  that  I  have 
much  to  fear  from  criticism ;  nor  to  add,  that  the  rarity  of  my  mate- 
rials is  such,  that  I  doubt  if  any  but  a  Spaniard  possess  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  whole  ground  for  a  faXx  and  competent  judgment  of 
my  historical  accuracy.  But  enough  and  too  much  of  this  egotism  ; 
though  I  know  you  and  Anna  love  me  too  well  to  call  it  egotism, 
and  will  fed  it  to  bo  only  the  unreserved  communication  made  around 
one's  own  fireside." 

A  great  surprise  to  all  the  parties  coDcemed  followed  the 
publication.  Five  hundred  copies  only  were  struck  off  at 
first ;  that  number  being  thought  quite  sufficient  for  an 
experiment  so  doubtful  as  this  was  believed  to  be.  No 
urgency  was  used  to  have  the  whole  even  of  this  incon- 
siderable edition  ready  for  early  distribution  and  sale. 
But  during  several  days  the  demand  was  so  great,  that 
copies  could  not  be  prepared  by  the  bookbinder  as  fast 
as  they  were  called  for.  Three-fifths  of  the  whole  number 
were  disposed  of  in  Boston  before  any  could  be  spared  to 
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go  elsewhere,  and  all  disappeared  in  five  weeks.  In  a 
few  months,  more  copies  were  sold  than  by  the  contract  it 
had  been  assumed  could  be  disposed  of  in  five  years ; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  May,  1838, — ^that  is,  in  the 
course  of  four  months  from  its  first  publication, — the 
History  itself  stood  before  the  public  in  the  position  it  has 
raaintcaned  ever  since.  A  success  so  brilliant  had  never 
before  been  reached  in  so  short  a  time  by  any  work  of 
equal  size  and  gravity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In- 
deed, nothing  of  the  sort  had  approached  it. 

*'  But,"  as  his  friend  Mr.  Gardiner  has  truly  said,  ^*  this  wonderfully 
rapid  sale  of  a  work  so  grave,  beginning  in  his  own  town,  was  due  in 
the  first  instance  largely  to  its  author's  great  personal  popularity  in 
society,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  signal  proof  of  it.  For  Mr.  Prescott  had 
acquired  earlier  no  marked  reputation  as  an  author.  As  a  mere  man 
of  letters,  his  substantial  merits  were  known  only  by  a  few  intimate 
friends ;  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated  by  them.  To  the  public  he  was 
little  known  in  any  way.  But  he  was  a  prodigious  fieiyourite  with 
whatever  was  most  cultivated  in  the  society  of  Boston.  Few  men 
ever  had  so  many  warmly  attached  personal  friends.  Still  fewer — 
without  more  or  less  previous  distinction  or  &me— had  ever  been 
sought  as  companions  by  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  as  he  had  been. 
When,  therefore,  it  came  to  be  known  that  the  same  person  who  had 
so  attracted  them  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  charming  per- 
sonal qualities  was  about  to  publish  a  book, — and  it  was  known  only 
a  very  short  time  before  the  book  itself  appeared, — the  fleust  excited 
the  greatest  surprise,  curiosity,  and  interest. 

**  The  day  of  its  appearance  was  looked  forward  to  and  talked  of. 
It  came,  and  ihere  was  a  perfect  rush  to  get  copies.  A  convivial 
friend,  for  instance,  who  was  far  from  being  a  man  of  letters, — indeed, 
a  person  who  rarely  read  a  book, — got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
went  to  wait  for  the  opening  of  the  publisher's  shop,  so  as  to  secure 
the  first  copy.  It  came  out  at  Christmas,  and  was  at  once  adopted 
as  the  fashionable  Christmas  and  New  Yearns  present  of  the  season. 
Those  who  knew  the  author  read  it  from  interest  in  him.  No  one 
read  it  without  surprise  and  delight.  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  the  states- 
man, who  knew  Prescott  well  in  society,  was  as  much  surprised  as 
the  rest,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  comet  which  had  suddenly  blazed 
out  upon  the  world  in  full  splendour. 

"  Such  is  the  history  of  this  remarkable  sale  at  its  outbreak.  Love 
of  the  author  gave  the  first  impetus.  That  given,  the  extraordinaiy 
merits  of  the  work  did  all  the  rest." 

I   2 
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Meantime  negotiations  had  been  going  on  for  its  pub- 
lication in  London.  My  friend  had  written  to  me  repeat- 
edly about  them,  and  so  unreasonably  moderate  were  his 
hopes,  that,  at  one  time,  he  had  thought  either  not  to 
publish  it  at  all  in  the  United  States,  or  to  give  away 
the  work  here,  and  make  his  chief  venture  in  England. 
As  early  as  the  29th  of  December,  1835,  he  had  written 
to  me  in  Dresden,  where  I  then  was : — 

"  Before  closing  my  letter,  I  shall  detain  you  a  little  about  my 
own  affairs.  I  have  nearly  closed  my  magnum  opuSf — that  is,  I  shall 
close  it,  and  have  a  copy  of  it  printed,  I  trust,  early  next  autumn. 
I  print,  you  know,  only  four  copies,  designing,  whether  I  publish  it 
here  or  not»  to  have  it  printed  in  England 

^'  Although  the  subject  has  nothing  in  it  to  touch  the  times  and 
present  topics  of  interest  and  excitement  particularly,  yet,  as  filling 
up  a  blank  of  importance  in  modem  history,  I  cannot  but  think,  if 
decently  executed,  that  it  will  Hot  be  difficult  to  find  some  publisher 
in  London  who  would  be  interested  in  it.  Tou  know  that  lucre  is 
not  my  object.  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  give  the  work  a  &ir  chanoe 
under  fair  auspices.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  it  will  be  easy 
to  form  a  judgment,  since  the  bookseller  will  have  the  advantage  of 
a  fair  printed  copy.  Now  I  wish  your  advice,  how  I  had  best  pro- 
ceed. If  you  should  be  in  London  next  winter,  my  course  would 
be  clear.  I  would  send  the  book  to  you,  and  doubt  not  you  would  put 
it  in  a  train  for  getting  it  into  the  world,  if  any  respectable  accoucheur 
could  be  found  to  take  charge  of  it.  If  you  should  not  be  there,  as  is 
most  probable,  can  you  advise  me  what  to  do  next  9 

^<  I  think  it  possible  I  may  print  the  book  here  simultaneously. 

offered  the  other  day  to  take  the  concern  off  my  hands,  if  I 

would  give  him  the  first  impression  of  a  certain  number  of  copies. 
As  I  have  no  illusory  hopes  of  a  second,  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
do  better.  But  I  am  persuaded  the  work,  if  worth  anything,  is  suited 
to  a  European  market, — at  least,  enough  to  indenmify  the  publisher. 
Else  ten  years  nearly  of  my  life  have  been  thrown  away  indeed. 
I  hope  you  will  not  lose  your  patience  with  this  long-winded  prosing, 
and  will  excuse  this  egotism,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
myself.  As  to  the  trouble  I  occasion  you,  I  know  you  too  well  to 
think  you  will  require  an  apology." 

To  this  I  replied  from  Dresden,  February  8th,  1886 : — 

"  You  speak  more  fully  about  your  opus  magnnm,  and  therefore  I 
answer  pore  fully  than  I  did  before.     It  must  be  a  proud  thought 
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to  you  that  you  are  so  near  the  end  of  it ;  and  yet  I  think  you  mil 
leave  it  with  the  same  feeling  of  regret  with  which  Gibbon  left  his 
"  Decline  and  Fall."  What,  then,  will  you  do  to  fill  up  the  first  void  ? 
Is  it  out  of  the  question  that  you  should  fetch  out  your  copy  yourseli^ 
and  get  the  peace  of  conscience  that  would  follow  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  publication  in  person  9  I  hope  not.  For  we  could  easily 
manage  to  meet  you  in  England  two  years  hence,  and  I  assure  you, 
my  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  it  no  very  grave  matter  to 
travel  with  wife  and  children.  But  let  us  suppose  you  do  not.  What 
then  9  I  remain  by  the  suggestion  in  my  last  letter,  that  Colonel 
Aspinwall  is  the  man  to  take  charge  of  it,  provided  neither  you  nor 
I  should  be  in  London,  although,  if  both  of  us  were  on  the  spot,  he 
would  be  the  man  with  whom  I  think  we  should  earliest  advise  iu 
all  publishing  arrangements.  His  place  as  our  Consul-General  in 
London  is  something  in  talking  to  publishers.  His  character,  prompt^ 
business-like,  firm,  and  honourable,  is  still  more.  And  then,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  he  has  a  good  deal  of  practice  with  these  people ;  for  he  oer- 

certainly  makes  Irving's  bargains,  and,  I  believe,  has  managed  for 

and  others.     This  practice,  too,  is  a  matter  of  moment." 

Very  fortunately  for  the  author  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella/' Colonel  Aspinwall  was  soon  afterwards  in  Boston, 
which  is  his  proper  home,  and  in  whose  neighbourhood  he 
was  bom.  He  at  once  undertook  in  the  pleasantest  manner 
the  pleasant  commission  which  was  offered  him,  and  a 
mutual  regard  was  the  consequence  of  the  connexion 
then  formed,  which  was  never  afterwards  broken  or  im- 
paired ;  so  much  was  there  in  common  between  the 
characters  of  the  two  high-minded  and  cultivated  men. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  one  of  the  four  printed  copies, 
carefully  corrected,  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Colonel  Aspin- 
wall, accompanied  by  a  letter  dated  October  28th,  in  which 
the  author  says  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  publication,  whioh  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  trust  to  you,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
shall  abide  entirely  by  your  judgment.  I  certainly  should  not  dis- 
dain any  profits  which  might  flow  from  it,  though  I  believe  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  think  that  I  have  been  influenced  by  higher 
motives  in  the  composition  of  the  work.  If  I  have  succeeded,  I  have 
supplied  an  important  desideratum  in  history,  but  one  which,  I  fear, 
has  too  little  in  it  of  a  temporary  or  local  interest  to  win  its  way 
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into  public  &your  very  speedily.     But  if  the  bookseller  can  wait,  I 
am  sure  I  can." 

The  first  attempts  with  the  trade  in  London  were  not 
encouraging.  Murray,  the  elder,  to  whom  the  book  was 
at  once  offered,  declined  promptly  to  become  its  publisher ; 
probably  without  an  examination  of  its  merits,  and  cer- 
tainly  without  a  thorough  one.  Longman  took  more  time, 
but  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  author,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  chagrined,  and,  with  the  openness 
of  his  nature,  said  so,  in  his  letters  both  to  Colonel  Aspin- 
wall  and  to  me. 

*'  Murray's  decision,"  he  wrote  to  the  former,  "  was  too  prompt  to 
be  final  with  me ;  but  Longman  has  examined  the  matter  so  deli- 
berately, that  I  am  convinced  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  the 
book  can  be  regarded  as  a  profitable  concern  for  a  London  publisher. 
It  will  imdoubtedly  prejudice  the  work  to  go  a-begging  for  a  patron, 
and  my  ill-success  will  thus  acquire  a  disagreeable  notoriety  not  only 
there  but  here,  where  nothing  is  known  of  my  foreign  negotiations. 
I  think  it  best,  therefore,'to  take  Uncle  Toby's  advice  on  the  occasion, 
and  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one.  For  the  copy  in  your  possession, 
you  had  best  put  it  out  of  sight  It  will  soon  be  replaced  by  one 
of  the  Boston  edition  in  a  more  comely  garb.  If  you  should  have 
proposed  the  work  before  receiving  this  to  any  other  person,  I  shall 
not  care  to  hear  of  its  refusal  from  you,  as  it  will  disgust  me  with 
the  book  before  it  is  fiiirly  bom." 

Similar  feelings  he  expressed  even  more  strongly  two 
days  later.  But  this  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to 
last  long.  Before  the  letter  which  was  intended  to  dis- 
courage any  further  proposition  in  London  had  reached 
Colonel  Aspinwall,  Mr.  Richard  Bentley  had  accepted  an 
offer  of  the  book.  A  few  days  after  learning  this,  the 
author  wrote  to  me  in  a  very  different  state  of  mind  from 
that  in  which  he  had  written  his  last  letters. 

*'  Mt  Dbarbst  Fribnd,  ''  Boston,  May  16, 1837. 

"  I  told  you  in  my  last  that  no  arrangement  for  the  publication 
had  been  made  in  England.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  as  I  soon  after- 
wards received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Aspinwall,  informiDg  me  of  one 
with  Bentley,  by  which  he  becomes  proprietor  of  one  half  of  the 
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copyright,  and  engages  to  publish  forthwith  an  edition  at  his  own 
cost  and  riak^  and  divide  with  me  the  profits.  He  says,  '  It  will  be 
an  object  for  him  to  get  out  the  work  in  elegant  style,  with  engrav- 
ings, vignettes,  &c.'  This  is  oertainly  much  better,  considering  the 
obtcurity  of  the  author  and  the  absence  of  all  temporary  allusion  or 
interest  in  the  subject,  than  I  had  a  right  to  expect  My  object  is 
now  attained.  I  shall  bring  out  the  book  in  the  form  I  desired,  and 
under  the  most  respectable  auspices  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and 
in  a  way  which  must  interest  the  publisher  so  deeply  as  to  secure  his 
exertions  to  circulate  the  work.  My  bark  will  be  fiftirly  launched, 
and  if  it  should  be  deemed  to  encounter  a  spiteful  puff  or  two  of  criti- 
cism, I  trust  it  may  weather  it." 

But  he  encountered  no  such  adverse  blasts.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  appearance  of  the  book  at  Christmas,  1837, 
but  with  the  imprint  of  1838,  a  very  long  and  able  article 
on  it  by  his  friend  Mr.  Gardiner,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
just  assisted  in  preparing  it  for  the  press,  was  published 
in  the  North  American  Review}  A  little  later,  another 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood, — whose  name  it  is  not 
possible  to  mention  without  remembering  what  sorrow 
followed  the  early  loss  of  one  whose  genius  was  at  once  so 
brilUant  and  so  tender, — ^wrote  a  review  for  the  Christian 
Examiner^  no  less  favourable  than  that  of  Mr.  Gardiner.' 
Others  followed.  An  excellent  notice  by  Mr.  John  Picker- 
ing appeared  in  the  New  York  Review^ — true,  careful, 
and  discriminating/  And  the  series  of  the  more  elaborate 
American  discussions  was  closed  in  the  Democratic  Be* 
view  of  the  next  month  by  Mr.  Bancroft,— ^himself  an 
historian  already  of  no  mean  note,  and  destined  to  yet 
more  distinction  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  other  notices  in  periodical  publications  of 
less  grave  pretensions,  and  still  more  in  the  newspapers ; 
for  the  work  excited  ^n  interest  which  had  not  been  at  all 
foreseen.  It  was  read  by  great  numbers  who  seldom 
looked  into  anything  so  soUd  and  serious.  It  was  talked  of 
by  all  who  ever  talked  of  books.     Whatever  was  written  or 

*  January,  1838.  »  March,  1838.  *  April,  1838. 
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said  about  it  was  in  one  tone  and  temper ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
the  United  States  were  concerned,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
successful  from  the  moment  of  its  appearance. 

Nor  did  the  notices  which  at  the  same  time  came  from 
England  show  anything  but  good-will  towards  theunknowu 
and  unheralded  claimant  for  the  higher  class  of  literary 
honours.  They  were  written,  of  course,  by  persons  who 
had  never  before  heard  of  him,  but  their  spirit  was  almost 
as  kindly  as  if  they  had  been  dictated  by  personal  friend- 
ship. The  AthetKBum  led  off  with  a  short  laudatory 
article,  which,  I  believe,  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dunham, 
who  wrote  the  summary  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
Lardner's  "Cabinet  Cyclopaedia."^  An  article,  however, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  a  little  later,  was  much  more 
satisfactory.^  It  was  the  first  examination  that  the  work 
obtained  in  England  from  one  whose  previous  special 
knowledge  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  enabled 
him  to  do  it  thoroughly.  Its  author  was  Don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos,  a  learned  and  accomplished  Spanish  gentleman, 
then  resident  in  London,  who  wrote  the  Castilian  and  the 
English  with  equal  purity  and  elegance,  and  of  whose 
kindly  connexion  with  Mr.  Prescott  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  often  hereafter.  He  made  in  his  article  on 
the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  "  a  faithful  and  real  review  of 
the  work,  going  over  its  several  divisions  with  care,  and 
giving  a  distinct  opinion  on  each.  It  was  more  truly  an 
examination  of  the  work,  and  less  a  dissertation  on  the 
subject,  than  is  common  in  such  articles,  and  on  this 
account  it  will  always  have  its  value. 

To  this  succeeded  in  June  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  by  an  English  gentleman  familiar  with  everything 
Spanish;  I  mean  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  who  wrote  the 
"  Handbook  of  Spain,'* — a  briUiant  work,  not  without 
marks  of  prejudice,  but  full  of  a  singularly  minute  and 
curious  local  knowledge  of  Spain,  and  of  Spanish  history 

•  1838,  pp.  42—44.  •  January,  1839. 
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and  manners.  His  article  on  ''  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  "  ^ 
is  marked  with  the  same  characteristics  and  similar  preju- 
dices. He  is  obviously  a  little  unwilling  to  think  that  a 
book  written  with  learning,  judgment,  and  good  taste  can 
come  from  such  a  Nazareth  as  the  United  States ;  but  he 
admits  it  at  last.  Perhaps  his  reluctant  testimony  was 
hardly  less  gratifying  to  the  author  than  one  more  cordial 
would  have  been. 

A  series  of  articles,  however,  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de  Geneve  "  between  July,  1838, 
and  January,  1840, — five  in  number,  and  making  together 
above  a  hundred  and  eighty  pages, — gave  Mr.  Prescott 
himself  more  satisfaction  than  any  otherreviewofhiswork. 
And  well  they  might,  for  no  other  review  of  the  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  can  be  compared  to  it  in  amplitude  or  elabo- 
rateness. It  was  written  by  Count  Adolphe  de  Circourt, 
a  person  whom  Lamartine  has  called  "  a  living  chart  of 
human  knowledge."  ®    It  goes  in  the  most  thorough  manner 

^  June,  1839.  e^t  besoin,  pour  r^pondre,  d 'interroger 

^  Speaking  of  the  peculiar  fitness  d'autres  livres  que  sa  m6moire,  ^ten- 

of  the  appointment  of  this  jgentleman  due,  surface  et  profondeur  immense 

to  the  very  important  mission  at  the  des  notions,  dont  jamais  on  ne  ren- 

Court  of   Berlin,  immediatelj  after  contrait  ni  le  foncf,  ni  les  limites, — 

the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  inappemondevivantedesconnaissances 

Lamartine  says :  "  Get  nomme,  peu  humaines,  homme  oil  tout  6tait  tete  et 

connu  jusques-la  hors  du  monde  aris-  dont  la  tete  etait  a  la  hauteur  de  toutes 

tocratique,   litt^raire,   et    savant,  se  les  ?^rit6s ;  impartial  du  reste ;  in- 

nommait  Mons.  de  Circourt.     II  avait  different  entre   les  systemes  comme 

servi  sous  la  B^stauratii>n  dans  la  di-  un  erre  qui  ne  serait  qu'intelligence, 

{)lomatie.     La  revolution  de  Juillet  et  qui  ne  tiendrait  h  la  nature   hn- 

'avait  rejet^  dans  Tisolement  et  dans  maine  que  par  le  regard  et  par  la 

I'opposition,  plus  pr^s  du  legitimisme  curiosite.     Mons.  de  Circourt  avait 

que  de  la  democratic.   II  avait  profile  ^pous^  une  jeune  femme  Russe,  de 

de  ces  ann^es  pour  se  livrer  a  des  race  aristocrat! que  et  d'un  esprit  Eu- 

Etudes,  qui  aurient  absorb^  plusieurs  rop6en.     II  tenait  par  elle  a  tout  ce 

vies  d'hommes,  et  qui  u'^taient  que  qu'il  y  avait  d'6miaent  dans  les  lettres 

des  distractions  de  la  sienne.    Lan-  et  dans  les  cours  de  TAilemagne  et  du 

gues,  races,  gdographie,  histoire,  phi-  Nord.    Lui-meme  avait  r^sid^  a  Ber- 

losophie,  voyages,  constitutions,  reli-  lin,  et  il  s*y  6tait  \\€  avec  les  hommes 

gions  des  peuples  de)>uis  Tenfance  du  d'etat.    Le  Hoi  de  Prusse,  souverain 

monde  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  depuis  le  lettr6  et  liberal,  Tavait    honore   de 

Thibet  jusqu'aux  Alpes,  il  avait  tout  quelque  intimit6  a  sa  cour.    Mons.  de 

incorpor6  en  lui;  tout  r^flechi;  tout  Circourt,  sans    ^tre    r^publicain  de 

retenu.    On  pouvait  rinterroger  sur  cceur,  etait  a^sez  frapp6  des  grands 

Tuniversalit^  des  faits  ou  des  id^ps,  horizons  qu'une  H6puolique  Franpaise 

dont  se  compose  le  monde,  sans  quM  — ^clos6  du  g^nie  progressif,  et  paci- 
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may  last  is  another  question.  Within  the  first  ten  days  half  the  first 
edition  of  five  hundred  copies  (for  the  publishers  were  afinaid  to  risk 
a  larger  one  for  our  market)  has  been  disposed  of,  and  they  are  now 
making  preparations  for  a  second  edition,  having  bought  of  me  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  copies.  The  sale,  indeed,  seems  quite  ridiculous, 
and  I  fiincy  many  a  poor  soul  thinks  so  by  this  time.  Not  a  single 
copy  has  been  sent  South, — the  publishers  not  choosing  to  strip  the 
market  while  they  can  find  such  demand  here. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  book  has  got  summer-pu£&  in  plenty,  and 
a  gale  to  the  tune  of  ninety  pages  horn  the  old  North  American. 

S &Getiously  remarked,  that  '  the  article  should  be  called  the 

fourth  volume  of  the  History.'  It  was  written  by  Gardiner,  after 
several  months'  industrious  application, — though  eventually  concocted 
in  the  very  short  space  of  ten  days,^  which  has  given  occasion  to  some 
oversights.  It  is  an  able,  learned,  and  most  partial  review ;  and  I 
doubt  if  more  knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  can  easily  be  sup- 
plied by  the  craft  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, — at  least  without  the 
aid  of  a  library  as  germane  to  the  matter  as  mine,  which,  I  think,  will 
not  readily  be  met  with.  I  feel  half  inclined  to  send  you  a  beautiful 
critique  from  the  pen  of  your  friend  Hillard,  as  much  to  my  taste  as 
anything  that  has  appeared.     But  pudar  vetat 

"  In  the  meantime  the  small  journals  have  opened  quite  a  cry  in 
my  fiivour,  and  while  one  of  yesterday  claims  me  as  a  Bostonian,  a 
Balem  paper  asserts  that  distinguished  honour  for  the  witch-town.  So 
you  see  I  am  experiencing  the  &te  of  the  Great  Obscure,  even  in  my 
own  lifetime.  And  a  clergyman  told  me  yesterday,  he  intended  to 
make  my  case — ^the  obstacles  I  have  encountered  and  overcome — the 
subject  of  a  sermon.  I  told  him  it  would  help  to  sell  the  book,  at  all 
events. 

"  *  Poor  fellow ! ' — I  he>ar  you  exclaim  by  this  time, — '  his  wits  are 
actually  turned  by  this  flurry  in  his  native  village, — ^the  Yankee 
Athens  1 '  Not  a  whit,  I  assure  you.  Am  I  not  writing  to  two  dear 
friends,  to  whom  I  can  talk  as  fireely  and  foolishly  as  to  one  of  my 
own  household,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  will  not  misunderstand  me  ?  The 
efiect  of  all  this— which  a  boy  at  Dr.  Gardiner's  school,  I  remember, 
called  fungum  poptUaritatem — has  been  rather  to  depress  me,  and 

S was  saying  yesterday,  that  she  had  never  known  me  so  out  of 

spirits  as  since  the  book  has  come  out.  The  truth  is,  I  appreciate, 
more  than  my  critics  can  do,  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  my 

*  He  had,  as  has  been  noticed,  gone  ments  were  rounded.    He  was,  there- 
over the  whole  work  before  it  was  fore,  completely  master  of  the  subject, 
published,  and  had  done  it  with  a  and  wrote  with  an  authority  that  few 
t  consultation  of  the  autho-  reviewers  can  claim, 
vhich  its  facts  and  state- 
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subject,  and  the  immeasurable  distance  between  me  and  the  models 
with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  compare  me. 

"  From  two  things  I  have  derived  unfeigned  satis&ction ;  one,  the 
delight  of  my  good  fiither,  who  seems  disposed  to  swallow — without 
the  requisite  allowance  of  salt — ^all  the  good-natured  things  which  are 
said  of  the  book,  and  the  other,  the  hearty  and  active  kindness  of  the 
few  whom  I  have  thought  and  now  find  to  be  my  friends.  I  feel  little 
doubt  that  the  work,  owing  to  their  exertions,  when  it  gets  to  the 
Southern  cities  where  I  am  not  known,  will  find  a  fair  reception, — 
though,  of  course,  I  cannot  expect  anything  like  the  welcome  it  lias 
met  here.'  I  feel  relieved,  however,  as  well  as  the  publishers,  from 
all  apprehensions  that  the  book  will  burn  their  fingers,  whatever  it 
may  do  to  the  author's. 

*'  I  have  sent  a  copy  for  you  to  Rich  [London],  who  will  forward  it 
according  to  your  direction&  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  sending  it  over  to  Paris,  if  you  remain  there.     Only  advise  him 

thereof. A  fiivourable  notice  in  a  Parisian  journiJ  of  respectar 

bility  would  be  worth  a  good  deal.  But,  after  all,  my  market  and  my 
reputation  rest  principally  with  England,  and  if  your  influence  can 
secure  me,  not  a  friendly,  but  a  &ir  notice  there,  in  any  of  the  three 
or  four  leading  journals,  it  would  be  the  best  thiug  you  ever  did  for 
me, — and  that  is  no  small  thing  to  say.  But  I  am  askiug  what  you 
will  do  without  asking,  if  any  foreigner  could  hope  to  have  such  in- 
fluence 1  I  know  that  the  Jlat  of  criticism  now-a-days  depends  quite 
as  much  on  the  temper  and  character  of  the  reviewer  as  the  reviewed, 
and,  in  a  work  filled  with  facts  dug  out  of  barbarous  and  obsolete 
idioms,  it  will  be  easy  to  pick  flaws  and  serve  them  up  as  a  sample  of 
the  whole.  But  I  will  spare  you  frirther  tvraddle  about  their  Catholic 
Highnessea*' 

A  little  later,  April  30,  1838,  in  his  private  memoranda, 
after  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  publication,  the  contracts  for  printing,  and  the 
printing  itself, — all  which  he  thus  laid  up  for  future  use, — 
he  goes  on  : — 

"  Well,  now  for  the  result  in  America  and  England  thus  far.  My 
work  appeared  here  on  the  25th  of  December,  1837.  Its  birth  had 
been  prepared  for  by  the  fiEtvourable  opinions,  en  avanccy  of  the  few 
friends  who  in  its  progress  through  the  press  had  seen  it.  It  was 
corrected  previously  as  to  style,  &c.,  by  my  friend  Gardiner,  who 
bestowed  some  weeks,  and  I  may  say  months,  on  its  careful  revision^ 

»  See  anie,  p.  114. 
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aoii  wW  wg9»t«il  QMuaj  impoitanl  dtlermlioiis  in  tka  fcm.  Smonda^ 
kaii  jtv^'jjuaiy  $u:^;;^:e<ted  throwing  the  introductoij  ^  Sectkn  2  **  oo 
An|$';tt  J3?'>  Les  prwtfttt  pbed»  it  fini  bftTin^  occupied  tlw  place  after 
<.  bd^fi»  III.  TW  vwk  vas  mdo&ti^^ahlj  eomeled,  and  tbe  refe> 
E«Qi.*««  Buirt  eU^ratir^  awi  ^sftemalMallj  raWnd  bj  FolsoaL 

*  Fr^Mt  the  tiofte  of  tfe»  appeanaee  to  tW  piaMBt  date,  it  baa  beeo 
thu  subject  of  aocicee^  move  or  leas  fllatoc>to>  in  tbe  prineqAl  rarievB 
.lad  peri'jdjcab  of  chtf  coontiy^  and  in  Iha  Baa»  of  critidHB  I  have  not 
ai6t  with  000  uakimj  or  aaicastic  or  eenaocvNBi  aantenee ;  and  mj 
cricii»  have  been  of  all  9Dits»  firooa  atiff  twiwuntiiga  to  leveQiBg  toeo- 
fix-vs.  Much  of  ail  thitt  saoceas  is  to  b«  atthbated  to  tbo  inftwafte 
and  emtuioa  of  penooal  frianda^ — 9Mck  to  tbo  baaiitilhl  draai  and 
mocbanical  oiooation  of  tbo  book, — and  mocbi  to  tbo  novdtj,  in  oar 
coontry^  of  a  woriL  of  rawarob  in  vnnooa  !brn^  knymgnt.  Tbo 
topioi^  toQ^  tbongb  not  oonnootod  with  tbo  timo^  bnvo  mmitj  and 
importnooe  in  thoou  Wbalovar  la  tbo  oanaa^  tiio  book  baa  iiond  n 
d^groo  of  fiivoor  not  draamod  of  bj  no  oortainij^  nor  by  ite  vannaat 
friendsL  It  will«  I  bavo  reaaon  to  bopo»  aaoio  no  aa  bonaat  fiuno^ 
aod — what  new  entered  into  mj  imagtnadon  in  initing  it — pat»  in 
the  IoQ)(  run»  aome  money  in  mj  pocAot 

*^  In  Boropo  things  wear  aleo  a  vary  aua^cioaa  aapaot  ao  &c.  Tbo 
weekly  pehodicais— the  leoMr  lighta  of  oriticiani— contain  tbo  moat 
ampie  oommendatioiia  on  the  book;  serenl  of  the  artidoa  being 
written  with  spirit  and  beauty.  Uow  eitenaively  tho  trmU  winda 
may  have  helped  mo  along,  I  oannot  aay.  Bat  90  ftr  the  ooona  baa 
been  aokooth  and  rapid.  Bentiay  speaka  to  my  friends  in  eztza¥ag|Mit 
tenna  of  the  book,  and  atatea  tiutt  nearly  half  the  edition^  which  waa 
«it  «ven  hundred  and  tiftv  oopiee»  had  been  aold  by  the  end  of  Mareh.^ 
In  France,  tiuuika  to  my  fneud  Ticknor,  it  haa  been  put  into  tho  hands 
'»i  *Lt:  ;>riiicipal  >ui'*tHs  ia  the  Caetiiiau*  Copiee  have  alao  been  aent 
to  ^nie  oinuMuc  ^holara  in  iicrmauy.  Thua  tar,  therefore,  we  run 
betbre  the  wind." 

I  will  not  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  inserting  what  I 
had  already  writteu  to  him  from  l^ari$>  February  20th, 
when*  the  Londou  copy  ho  had  sent  me  having  failed  to 
oome  to  hand.  I  Iiad  tfud  the  tir>t  volume  of   '  Ferdinand 

*  Mi^  Hnaij  C  SiaMoii^  who  waa         *  Mr.  tieuttev  IumI  requested  ne  to 
Mk.  nwaull'i  rvwkr  mi  ^eeteiaij      leU  Mt.  ^i^mdoU  ilml  Ue  wa»  |>road 

til  Uh»mi|1  (»u)>uiUwd  :»adi  i&  buuk»  and 
iU«i  liM  utuiiKUi  It  would  prove  the 
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and  Isabella "  in  an  American  copy  which  had  reached  a 
friend  in  that  city  : — 

**  I  have  got  hold  of  the  first  yolume,  and  maj,  perchance,  have  the 
luck  to  see  the  others.  It  has  satisfied  all  my  expectations,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  wrote  to  Colonel  Aspinwall  from  Berlin,  nearly  two 
years  ago,  placing  you  quite  at  the  side  of  Irving,  you  will  understand 
how  I  feel  about  it.  I  spoke  conscientiously  when  I  wrote  to  Aspiu- 
waU,  and  I  do  the  same  now.  You  have  written  a  book  that  will  not 
be  forgotten.  The  Dedication  to  your  fiither  was  entirely  anticipated 
by  me, — its  tone  and  its  spirit,^  everything  except  its  beautiful  words. 
He  is  happy  to  have  received  a  tribute  so  true  and  so  due, — so  worthy 
of  him  and  so  rarely  to  be  had  of  any." 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  the  happiness  which  his  success 
naturally  produced,  trouble  came  upon  him.  The  family 
had  gone,  as  usual,  to  Pepperell  in  the  early  summer  of 
m38,  when  a  severe  illness  of  his  mother  brought  them 
suddenly  back  to  town,  and  kept  them  there  above  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  she  was  happily  restored,  or 
nearly  so. 

"  Moved  from  Pepperell,"  he  says  in  his  private  memoranda,  ''  pre- 
maturely, June  26th,  on  account  of  the  distressing  illness  of  my  mother, 
which  still,  July  16th,  detains  us  in  this  pestilent  place,  amidst  heats 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  tropics.  The  same  cause  has  prevented 
me  from  giving  nearly  as  many  hours  to  my  studies  as  I  should  other- 
wise have  done,  being  in  rather  an  industrious  mood.  My  mother's 
health  apparency  improving,  may  permit  me  to  do  this." 

But  the  next  notice,  July  27th,  is  more  comfortable ; — 

*'  Been  a  month  now  in  Boston,  which  I  find  more  tolerable  than  at 
first  The  heat  has  much  abated,  and,  indeed,  a  summer  residence 
here  has  many  alleviations.  But  I  should  never  prefer  it  to  a  summer 
at  Nahant  Have  received  an  English  copy  of  *  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella.' Better  paper,  blacker  ink,  more  showy  pages,  but,  on  th^  whole, 
not  80  good  type,  and,  as  the  printer  did  not  receive  the  corrections  in 
season  for  the  last  three  chapters,  there  are  many  verbal  inaccuracies. 
The  plates  are  good, — ^the  portrait  of  Columbus  exquisite,  and  about 
as  much  like  him,  I  suppose,  as  any  other.  On  the  whole,  Bentley  has 
done  fiiirly  by  the  work.  My  friend  Ticknor  brings  me  home  a  very 
&vourable  report  of  the  opinions  expressed  of  the  work  by  French  and 
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English  scholars.     If  this  report  is  not  coloured  by  his  own  friendship, 
the  book  will  take  some  rank  on  the  other  side  of  the  water." 

As  he  intimates,  I  was  just  then  returned  from  Europe 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.  He  met  me  at  the  cars  on 
my  arrival  from  New  York,  where  I  had  landed ;  but  his 
countenance  was  sad  and  troubled  with  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  his  mother,  then  at  its  height.  I  saw  him,  how- 
ever, daily,  and  talked  with  him  in  the  freest  and  fullest 
manner  about  his  literary  position  and  prospects ;  giving 
him,  without  exaggeration,  an  account  of  the  opinions  held 
in  England  and  France  concerning  his  work,  which  he 
could  not  choose  but  find  very  gratifying. 

I  had,  in  fact,  received  the  book  itself  before  I  left  Paris, 
and  had  given  copies  of  it  to  M.  Guizot,  M.  Mignet,  Count 
Adolphe  de  Circourt,  and  M.  Charles  Fauriel.  The  last 
three,  as  well  as  some  other  friends,  had  expressed  to  me 
their  high  estimation  of  it,  in  terms  very  little  measured, 
which  were,  in  their  substance,  repeated  to  me  later  by 
M.  Guizot,  when  he  had  had  leisure  to  read  it.  Four  per- 
sons better  qualified  to  judge  the  merits  of  such  a  work 
could  not,  I  suppose,  have  then  been  found  in  France,  and 
the  opinion  of  Count  Circourt,  set  forth  in  the  learned  and 
admirable  review  already  alluded  to,  would,  I  think,  sub- 
sequently have  been  accepted  by  any  one  of  them  as  sub- 
stantially his  own. 

In  England,  where  I  passed  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, I  found  the  same  judgment  was  pronounced  and 
pronouncing.  At  Holland  House,  then  the  highest  tribunal 
in  London  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  history  and  literature, 
Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  John  Allen,  who  were  both  just 
finishing  its  perusal,  did  not  conceal  from  me  the  high 
value  they  placed  upon  it ;  Mr.  Allen  telling  me  that  he 
regarded  the  introductory  sections  on  the  constitutional 
history  of  Aragon  and  Castile — which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  three  times  written  over,  and  twice  printed, 
'  -^fore  they  were  finally  given  to  the  press  for  publication — » 
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as  possessing  a  very  high  merit  as  statesmanlike  discus- 
sions, and  as  better  than  anything  else  extant  on  the  same 
subject.*  Soutbey,  whom  I  afterwards  saw  at  Keswick, 
and  from  whose  judgment  on  anything  relating  to  Spanish 
history  few  would  venture  to  appeal,  volunteered  to  me  an 
opinion  no  less  decisive/ 

The  more  important  Reviews  had  not  yet  spoken  ;  but, 
remembering  the  wish  expressed  by  my  friend  in  a  letter 
to  me  already  cited, — though,  as  he  intimated,  not  needing 
such  an  expression, — I  made,  through  the  ready  kindness 
of  Lord  Holland,  arrangements  with  Mr.  McVey  Napier, 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  JReview,  for  the  article  in  that 
journal  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given.  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  Aristarch  of 
the  Quarterly  lieview,  had  not  read  the  book  when  I 
spoke  to  him  about  it,  but  he  told  me  he  had  heard  from 
good  authority  that  "  it  was  one  that  would  last ; "  and 
the  result  of  his  own  examination  of  it  was  Mr.  Ford's 
review,  Mr.  Ford  himself  having  been,  I  suppose,  the 
authority  referred  to.  Mr.  Hallam,  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy 
in  the  author's  name,  acknowledged  its  receipt  in  a  manner 
the  most  gratifying,  and  so  did  Mr.  Milman ;  both  of  these 
distinguished  and  admirable  men  becoming  afterwards 
personally  attached  to  Mr.  Prescott,  and  corresponding 
with  him,  from  time  to  time,  until  his  death.  These,  and 
some  others  like  them,  were  the  suffrages  that  I  bore  to  my 
friend  on  my  return  home  early  in  July,  and  to  which,  in 
the  passages  I  have  cited  from  his  memoranda,  he  alludes. 

'  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  here,  and  who  was  often  consulted  hy  them 

that,    by   common   consent   of   the  respecting  the  pablication  of  such 

scholars  of  the  time,  the  opinion  of  works.    But  the  Lonsmans  declined 

no  man  in  England,  on  such  a  point,  it,  as  Southey  himself  told  me,  only 

wonld  ha?e  iMien  placed  before  Mr.  because  they  did  not,  at  the  time, 

Allen's.  wish  to  increase  their  list  of  new 

^  Mr.  Prescott  was  especially  grati-  publications.    The  same  cause,  I  sub- 

fied  with  Uiis  opinion  of  Mr.  Southey,  sequeotly  understood,  had  governed 

because  he  had  much  feared  that  the  the  decision  of  Murray,  who  did  not 

rejection  of  his  book  by  the  Long^  eren  give  the  book  to  anybody  for  a 

mans  was  the  result  of  advice  from  judgment  on  its  merits. 
Southey,  whose  publishers  they  were, 
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They  were  all  of  one  temper  and  in  one  tone.  I  had  heard 
of  no  others,  and  had,  therefore,  no  others  to  give  him. 
At  home  its  success,  I  found,  was  already  fully  assured. 
As  Dr.  Channing  had  told  him,  "Your  book  has  been 
received  here  with  acclamation."  ^ 


*  A  year  after  its  pablication,  the 
author  records,  very  naturally,  among 
his  private  memoranda:  "bee.  25, 
1838.  The  anniversary  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  Catholic  Highnesses 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  God  bless 
them!  What  would  I  have  given 
last  year  to  know  thev  would  have 
run  off  so  glibly  ?**    1  think  about 


twenty-eight  hundred  copies  had  been 
sold  in  the  United  States  when  this 
record  was  made— only  a  foretaste  of 
the  subsequent  success.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1860,  the  aggregate  sales 
in  the  United  States  and  England 
amounted  to  seventeen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-one. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

1837-1838. 

Mr.  Presoott's  Character  at  this  Period. — Effect  of  his  lofirmity  of  Sight  in 
forming  it. — Noctograph. — Distribution  of  his  Day. — Contrivances  for  Regu- 
lating the  Light  in  his  Room. — ^Premature  Decay  of  Sight. — ^Exact  System 
of  Exercise  and  Life  generally. — Firm  Will  in  earrying  it  out. 

When  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella "  was  published,  in 
the  winter  of  1837-8,  its  author  was  nearly  forty-two 
years  old.  His  character,  some  of  whose  traits  had  been 
prominent  from  childhood,  while  others  had  been  slowly 
developed,  was  fully  formed.  His  habits  were  settled  for 
life.  He  had  a  perfectly  well-defined  individuality,  as 
everybody  knew  who  knew  anything  about  his  occupations 
and  ways. 

Much  of  what  went  to  constitute  this  individuality  was 
the  result  of  his  infirmity  of  sight,  and  of  the  unceasing 
struggle  he  had  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  it  entailed 
upon  him.  For,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  thought  of 
this  infirmity,  and  of  the  embarrassments  it  brought  with 
it,  was  ever  before  him.  It  coloured,  and  in  many  respects 
it  controlled,  his  own  life. 

The  violent  inflammation  that  resulted  from  the  fierce 
attack  of  rheumatism  in  the  early  months  of  1815  first 
startled  him,  I  think,  with  the  apprehension  that  he  might 
possibly  be  deprived  of  sight  altogether,  and  that  thus  his 
future  years  would  be  left  in  "total  eclipse,  without  dl 

K  2 
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hope  of  day."  But  from  this  dreary  apprehension,  his 
recovery,  slow  and  partial  as  it  was,  and  the  buoyant 
spirits  that  entered  so  largely  into  his  constitution,  at  last 
relieved  him.  He  even,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  disease 
fluctuated  to  and  fro,  had  hopes  of  an  entire  restoration  of 
his  sight. 

But,  before  long,  he  began  to  judge  things  more  exactly 
as  they  were,  and  saw  plainly  that  anything  like  a  full 
recovery  of  his  sight  was  improbable,  if  not  impossible. 
He  turned  his  thoughts,  therefore,  to  the  resources  that 
would  still  remain  to  him.  The  prospect  was  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  one,  but  he  looked  at  it  steadily  and  calmly. 
All  thought  of  the  profession  which  had  long  been  so 
tempting  to  him  he  gave  up.  He  saw  that  he  could  never 
fulfil  its  duties.  But  intellectual  occupation  he  could  not 
give  up.  It  was  a  gratification  and  resource  which  his 
nature  demanded,  and  would  not  be  refused.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  out  how  it  could  be  obtained.  During 
the  three  months  of  his  confinement  in  total  darkness  at 
St.  MichaeFs,  he  first  began  to  discipline  his  thoughts  to 
«uch  orderly  composition  in  his  memory  as  he  might  have 
written  down  on  paper,  if  his  sight  had  permitted  it.  "  I 
have  cheated,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  family  written  at 
the  end  of  that  discouraging  period, — ''I  have  cheated 
many  a  moment  of  tedium  by  compositions  which  were 
soon  banished  from  my  mind  for  want  of  an  amanuensis." 

Among  these  compositions  was  a  Latin  ode  to  his  friend 
Gardiner,  which  was  prepared  wholly  without  books,  but 
which,  though  now  lost,  like  the  rest  of  his  Latin  verses,  he 
repeated  years  afterwards  to  his  Club,  who  did  not  fail  to 
think  it  good.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  he  resorted  to  such  mental  occupations  and 
exercises  rather  as  an  amusement  than  as  anything  more 
serious.  Nor  did  he  at  first  go  far  with  them  even  as  a 
light  and  transient  relief  from  idleness ;  for,  though  he 
^^ever  gave  them  up  altogether,  and  though  they  at  last 
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became  a  very  important  element  in  his  success  as  an 
author,  he  soon  found  an  agreeable  substitute  for  them,  at 
least  so  far  as  his  immediate,  every-day  wants  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  substitute  to  which  I  refer,  but  which  itself  implied 
much  previous  reflection  and  thought  upon  what  he  should 
commit  tp  paper,  was  an  apparatus  to  enable  the  blind  to 
write.  He  heard  of  it  in  London  during  his  first  residence 
there  in  the  summer  of  1816.  A  lady,  at  whose  house  he 
visited  frequently,  and  who  became  interested  in  his  mis- 
fortune, "  told  him,"  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
"  of  a  newly  invented  machine  by  which  blind  people  are 
enabled  to  write.  I  have,"  he  adds,  "  before  been  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Delafield  for  an  ingenious  candle-screen.  If  this 
machine  can  be  procured,  you  will  be  sure  to  feel  the 
efiFects  of  it." 

He  obtained  it  at  once;  but  he  did  not  use  it  until 
nearly  a  month  afterwards,  when,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
at  Paris,  he  wrote  home  his  first  letter  with  it,  saying,  "It 
is  a  very  happy  invention  for  me."  And  such  it  certainly 
proved  to  be,  for  he  never  ceased  to  use  it  from  that  day ; 
nor  does  it  now  seem  possible  that,  without  the  facilities  it 
afforded  him,  he  ever  would  have  ventured  to  undertake 
any  of  the  works  which  have  made  his  name  what  it  is.^ 

The  machine — if  machine  it  can  properly  be  called — is 
an  apparatus  invented  by  one  of  the  well-known  Wedge- 
wood  family,  and  is  very  simple  both  in  its  structure  and 
use.  It  looks,  as  it  lies  folded  up  on  the  table,  like  a 
clumsy  portfolio,  bound  in  morocco,  and  measures  about 
ten  inches  by  nine  when  unopened.  Sixteen  stout  parallel 
brass  wires  fastened  on  the  right-hand  side  into  a  frame  of 
the  same  size  with  the  cover,  much  like  the  frame  of  a 

^  This  very  apparatus,  the  first  he  for  himself,  he  caused  others  to  be 

erer  had,  ia  still  extant.    Indeed,  he  made  for  persons  suffering  under  in- 

never  possessed  but  one  other,  and  firmities    like    his  own — not    infre- 

that  was  its  exact  duplicate.    The  qaently  sending  them  to  those  who 

oldest  18  neariy  used  up.    But,  al-  were  known  to  him  only  as  needing 

though  he  never  bad  more  than  two  such  help. 
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school-boy's  slate,  and  crossing  it  from  side  to  side,  mark 
the  number  of  lines  that  can  be  written  on  a  page,  and 
guide  the  hand  in  its  blind  motions.  This  framework  of 
wires  is  folded  down  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  a  black  substance,  especially  on  its 
under  surface,  beneath  which  lies  the  sheet  of  common 
paper  that  is  to  receive  the  writing.  There  are  thus,  when 
it  is  in  use,  three  layers  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
opened  apptiratus ;  viz.  the  wires,  the  blackened  sheet  of 
paper,  and  the  white  sheet, — all  lying  successively  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  the  two  that  are  underneath  being 
held  firmly  in  their  places  by  the  framework  of  wires 
which  is  uppermost.  The  whole  apparatus  is  called  a 
noctograph. 

When  it  has  been  adjusted,  as  above  described,  the 
person  using  it  writes  with  an  ivory  style,  or  with  a  style 
made  of  some  harder  substance,  like  agate,  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  blackened  paper,  which,  wherever  the  style 
presses  on  it,  transfers  the  colouring  matter  of  its  under 
surface  to  the  white  paper  beneath  it, — the  writing  thus 
produced  looking  much  like  that  done  with  a  common 
black-lead  pencil. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  is 
obvious.  The  person  employing  it  never  looks  upon  his 
work;  never  sees  one  of  the  marks  he  is  making.  He 
trusts  wholly  to  the  wires  for  the  direction  of  his  hand. 
He  makes  his  letters  and  words  only  from  mechanical 
habit.  He  must,  therefore,  write  straight  forward,  without 
any  opportunity  for  correction,  however  gross  may  be  the 
mistakes  he  has  made,  or  however  sure  he  may  be  that  he 
has  made  them ;  for,  if  he  were  to  go  back  in  order  to 
correct  an  error,  he  would  only  make  his  page  still  more 
confused,  and  probably  render  it  quite  illegible.  When, 
therefore,  he  has  made  a  mistake,  great  or  small,  all  he  can 
do  is  to  go  forward,  and  re-write  further  on  the  word  or 
nhrase  he  first  intended  to  write,  rarely  attempting  to  strike 
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out  what  was  wrong,  or  to  insert,  in  its  proper  place,  any- 
thing that  may  have  been  omitted.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  person  who  resorts  to  this  apparatus  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sight,  ought  previously  to  prepare  and  settle  in 
his  memory  what  he  wishes  to  write,  so  as  to  make  as  few 
mistakes  as  possible.  With  the  best  care,  his  manuscript 
will  not  be  very  legible.  Without  it,  he  may  be  sure  it  can 
hardly  be  deciphered  at  all. 

That  Mr.  Prescott,  under  his  disheartening  infirmities, — 
I  refer  not  only  to  his  imperfect  sight,  but  to  the  rheumatism 
from  which  he  was  seldom  wholly  free, — should,  at  the  age 
of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty,  with  no  help  but  this  simple 
apparatus,  have  aspired  to  the  character  of  an  historian 
dealing  with  events  that  happened  in  times  and  countries 
far  distant  from  his  own,  and  that  are  recorded  chiefly  in 
foreign  languages  aud  by  authors  whose  conflicting  testi- 
mony was  often  to  be  reconciled  by  laborious  comparison, 
is  a  remarkable  fact  in  literary  history.  It  is  a  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  was,  I  believe,  never  before  under- 
taken ;  certainly  never  before  accomplished.  Nor  do  I 
conceive  that  he  himself  could  have  accomplished  it,  unless 
to  his  uncommon  intellectual  gifts  had  beeu  added  great 
animal  spirits,  a  strong,  persistent  will,  and  a  moral 
courage  which  was  to  be  daunted  by  no  obstacle  that  he 
might  deem  it  possible  to  remove  by  almost  any  amount 
of  eflPort.' 

That  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
undertaking,  we  have  partly  seen,  as  we  have  witnessed 
how  his  hopes  fluctuated  while  he  was  struggling  through 
the  arrangements  for  beginning  to  write  his  "  Ferdinand 

*  Tbe  case  of  Thierrv— the  nearest  what  he  did  for  the  commission  of 

known  to  me — was  different.     His  the  government  concerning  the  Tiers 

great  work,  "Histoire  de  laConquete  Eiat,  to  be  found  in  that  grand  col- 

de  TAngleterre  par  les  Normands/'  lection  of  "Docaments  inedits  sur 

was  written  before  he  became  blind.  FHistoire  de  Trance,"  begun  under 

What    he    published  afterward  was  the    auspices   and    influence  of   M. 

dictaicd,— wonderful,  indeed,  all   of  Guizot,  when    he  was    minister    of 

it,  but  especially  ail  that  relates  to  Louis  Philippe. 
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and  Isabella/'  and,  in  fact,  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
composition.  But  he  showed  the  same  character,  the 
same  fertility  of  resource,  every  day  of  his  life,  and  pro- 
vided, both  by  forecast  and  self-sacrifice,  against  the  em- 
barrassments of  his  condition  as  they  successively  presented 
themselves. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  thing  always  to  be 
repeated  day  by  day,  was  to  strengthen,  as  much  as 
possible,  what  remained  of  his  sight,  and,  at  any  rate,  to 
do  nothing  that  should  tend  to  exhaust  its  impaired  powers. 
In  1821,  when  he  was  still  not  without  some  hope  of  its 
recovery,  he  made  this  memorandum.  "I  will  make  it 
my  principal  purpose  to  restore  my  eye  to  its  primitive 
vigour,  and  will  do  nothing  habitually  that  can  seriously 
injure  it."  To  this  end  he  regulated  his  life  with  an  exact- 
ness that  I  have  never  known  equalled.  Especially  in 
whatever  related  to  the  daily  distribution  of  his  time, 
whether  in  regard  to  his  intellectual  labours,  to  his  social 
enjoyments,  or  to  the  care  of  his  physical  powers,  including 
his  diet,  he  was  severely  exact, — managing  himself,  indeed, 
in  this  last  respect,  under  the  general  directions  of  his  wise 
medical  adviser.  Dr.  Jackson,  but  carrying  out  these  direc- 
tions with  an  ingenuity  and  fidehty  all  his  own. 

He  was  an  early  riser,  although  it  was  a  great  efifort  for 
him  to  be  such.  From  boyhood  it  seemed  to  be  contrary 
to  his  nature  to  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning.  He  was, 
therefore,  always  awaked,  and  after  silently,  and  sometimes 
slowly  and  with  reluctance,  counting  twenty,  so  as  fairly  to 
arouse  himself,  he  resolutely  sprang  out  of  bed ;  or,  if  he 
failed,  he  paid  a  forfeit,  as  a  memento  of  his  weakness,  to 
the  servant  who  had  knocked  at  his  chamber-door.*  His 
failures,  however,  were  rare.     When  he  was  called,  he  was 

»  When   he  wm  a  bachelor,  the  than  Webster,  who  was  remembered 

servant,  after  waiting  a  certam  num-  kindlj  in  Mr.  Presoott's  wiU,  and  who 

ber  of  minutes  at  the  door  without  was  for  nearly  thirty  yeare  in  the 

receiving  an  wiswer,  went  in  and  took  family,  a  true  and  ▼alued  friend  of  aU 

away  the  bedclothes.    This  was,  at  iU  members. 
thAt  period,  the  office  of  faithful  Na- 
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told  the  state  of  the  weather  and  of  the  thermometer. 
This  was  important,  as  he  was  compelled  by  his  rheumatism 
— almost  always  present,  and,  when  not  present,  always 
apprehended — to  regulate  his  dress  with  care ;  and,  finding 
it  difficult  to  do  so  in  any  other  way,  he  caused  each  of  its 
heavier  external  portions  to  be  marked  by  his  tailor  with 
the  number  of  ounces  it  weighed,  and  then  put  them  on 
according  to  the  temperature,  sure  that  their  weight  would 
indicate  the  measure  of  warmth  and  protection  they  would 
aflFord.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  he  took  his  early  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  This,  for  many  years,  was  done  on  horse- 
back, and,  as  he  loved  a  spirited  horse  and  was  often  think- 
ing more  of  his  intellectual  pursuits  than  of  anything  else 
while  he  was  riding,  he  sometimes  caught  a  fall.  But  he 
was  a  good  rider,  and  was  sorry  to  give  up  this  form  of 
exercise  and  resort  to  walking  dr  driving,  as  he  did,  by 
order  of  his  physician,  in  the  last  dozen  years  of  his  life. 
No  weather,  except  a  severe  storm,  prevented  him  at  any 
period  from  thus,  as  he  called  it,  '*  winding  himself  up.'' 
Even  in  the  coldest  of  our  very  cold  winter  mornings,  it 
was  his  habit,  so  long  as  he  could  ride,  to  see  the  sun  rise 
on  a  particular  spot  three  or  four  miles  from  town.  In  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  who  was  then  in  Germany,  dated 
March,  1836, — at  the  end  of  a  winter  memorable  for  its 
extreme  severity, — ^he  sayy,  '*  You  will  give  me  credit  for 
some  spunk  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  been  frightened 
by  the  cold  a  single  morning  from  a  ride  on  horseback  to 
Jamaica  Plain  and  back  again  before  breakfast.  My  mark 
has  been  to  see  the  sun  rise  by  Mr.  Greene's  school,  if  you 
remember  where  that  is."  When  the  rides  here  referred 
to  were  taken,  the  thermometer  was  often  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit. 

^  As  in  the  case  of  tbe  use  of  wine,  it  neoessaiy  to  be  exact  on  account  of 

hereafter  to  be  noticed,  he  made,  from  tbe  rheumatism  which,  besides  almost 

year  to  Tear,  the  most  minute  memo-  constantly  infesting  his  limbs,  alwajs 

randa  about  the  use  of  clothes,  finding  affected  his  sight  when  it  became  severe. 
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On  his  return  home,  after  adjusting  his  dress  anew,  with 
reference  to  the  temperature  within  doors,  be  sat  down, 
almost  always  in  a  very  gay  humour,  to  a  moderate  and 
even  spare  breakfast, — a  meal  he  much  liked,  because,  as 
he  said,  he  could  then  have  his  family  with  him  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  so  begin  the  day  happily.  From  the  breakfast- 
table  he  went  at  once  to  his  study.  There,  while  busied 
with  what  remained  of  his  toilet,  or  with  the  needful 
arrangements  for  his  regular  occupations,  Mrs.  l^escott 
read  to  him,  generally  from  the  morning  papers,  but  some- 
times from  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  At  a  fixed 
hour — seldom  later  than  ten — his  reader  or  secretary  came. 
In  this,  as  in  everything,  he  required  punctuality ;  but  he 
noted  tardiness  only  by  looking  significantly  at  his  watch ; 
for  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  his  surviving  secretaries,  that 
he  never  spoke  a  severe  word  to  either  of  them  in  the  many 
years  of  their  familiar  intercourse. 

When  they  had  met  in  the  study,  there  was  no  thought 
but  of  active  work  for  about  three  hours.*  His  infirmities, 
however,  were  always  present  to  warn  him  how  cautiously 
it  must  be  done,  and  he  was  extremely  ingenious  in  the 
means  he  devised  for  doing  it  without  increasing  them. 
The  shades  and  shutters  for  regulating  the  exact  amount  of 
light  which  should  be  admitted ;  his  own  position  relatively 
to  its  direct  rays,  and  to  those  that  were  reflected  from  sur- 
rounding objects ;  the  adaptation  of  liis  dress  and  of  the 
temperature  of  the  room  to  his  rheumatic  affections  ;  and 
the  different  contrivances  for  taking  notes  from  the  books 
that  were  read  to  him,  and  for  impressing  on  his  memory 
with  the  least  possible  use  of  his  sight,  such  portions  of 

*  I  8peak  here  of  the  time  during  times  for  many  months,  in  a  mat 

which  he  was  busy  with  his  Histories,  deal  of  light,  miscellaneous  reading. 

In  the  intervals  between  them — ^as,  which  he  used  to  call  *' literary  loaf- 

for  instance,  between  the  '*  Ferdinand  ing."      This    he   thought   not  only 

and  Isabella "  and    the  "  Mexico,"  sf  reeable,  but  refreshing  and  useful ; 

between  the  "  Mexico  "  and  *'  Peru,**  though  sometimes  he  complained  bit- 

&c — his  habits  were  verr  different,  terly  of  himself  for  carrying  his  in- 

At  these  periods  he  indulged,  some-  dulgences  of  this  sort  too  far. 


the  last  weeks,  without  the  exception     aider  what  steps  he  should  take  in 
of  a  single  daj,  although  deprived  for      relation  to  tliat  work,  if  his  sight 
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each  as  were  needful  for  his  immediate  purpose, — were  all 
of  them  the  result  of  painstaking  experiments,  skilfully  and 
patiently  made.  But  their  ingenuity  and  adaptation  were 
less  remarkable  than  the  conscientious  consistency  with 
which  they  were  employed  from  day  to  day  for  forty  years. 

In  relation  to  all  such  arrangements,  two  circumstances 
should  be  noted. 

The  first  is,  that  the  resources  of  his  eye  were  always 
very  small  and  uncertain,  except  for  a  few  years,  beginning 
in  1840,  when,  from  his  long-continued  prudence  or  from 
some  inscrutable  cause,  there  seemed  to  be  either  an  increase 
of  strength  in  the  organ,  or  else  such  a  diminution  of  its 
sensibility  as  enabled  him  to  use  it  more,  though  its  strength 
might  really  be  diminished. 

Thus,  for  instance,  he  was  able  to  use  his  eye  very  little 
in  the  preparation  of  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/'  not 
looking  into  a  book  sometimes  for  weeks  and  even  months 
together,  and  yet  occasionally  he  could  read  several  hours 
in  a  day  if  he  carefully  divided  the  whole  into  short  por- 
tions, so  as  to  avoid  fatigue.  While  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  the  *'  Cionquest  of  Mexico,"  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  able  to  read  with  considerable  regularity,  and  so  he 
was  while  working  on  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru,"  though,  on 
the  whole,  with  less.^ 

But  he  had,  during  nearly  all  this  time,  another  difficulty 
to  encounter.    There  had  come  on  prematurely  that  gradual 

*  How  nnoertain  was  the  state  of  thu  great  privilege.'*    But  this  con- 

his  eye,  eTen  when  it  was  strongest,  dition  of  thinj^  did  not  last  long, 

maj  be  seen  from  memoranda  made  Great  fluctnations  followed.    In  An* 

at  different  times  within  less  than  gust  and  September  he  was  much 

two  years  of  each  other.    The  first  discouraffed  by  se? ere  inflammations ; 

is  in  January,  1829,  when  he  was  full  and  in  October,  1830,  when  he  had 

of  grateful  feelings  for  an  unexpected  been  slowly  writing  the  "Ferdinand 

increase  of  his  powers  of  sight.   "By  and  Isabella"  for  about  a  year,  his  i 

the  blessing  of  Heafcn,"  he  says,  "I  sig^ht  for  a  time  became  so  much  im-  h 

haTe  been  enabled  to  hare  the  free  paired  that  he  was  brong^it — ^I  use 

use  of  my  eye  in  the  daytime  during  nis  own  words — '*  seriously  to  con- 


krly  a  fortnight  of  my  accustomed      should  fail  him  altogether." 
exercise.    I  hope  I  hafe  not  abused 
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decay  of  the  eye  which  is  the  consequence  of  advancing 
years,  and  for  which  the  common  remedy  is  spectacles. 
Even  when  he  was  using  what  remained  to  him  of  sight,  on 
the  ''Conquest  of  Mexico/'  with  a  freedom  which  not  a 
little  animated  him  in  his  pursuits,  he  perceived  this  dis- 
couraging change.  In  July,  1841,  he  says :  '*  My  eye,  for 
some  days,  feels  dim.  '  I  guess  and  fear,'  as  Burns  says." 
And  in  June,  1842,  when  our  families  were  spending  toge- 
ther at  Lebanon  Springs  a  few  days  which  he  has  recorded 
as  otherwise  very  happy,  he  spoke  to  me  more  than  once 
in  a  tone  of  absolute  grief,  that  he  should  never  again  enjoy 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  starry  heavens.  To  this 
sad  deprivation  he,  in  fact,  alludes  himself  in  his  memo- 
randa of  that  period,  where,  in  relation  to  his  eyes,  he  says  : 
**  I  find  a  misty  veil  increasing  over  them,  quite  annoying 

when  reading.    The  other  evening  B said :    *  How 

beautiful  the  heavens  are  with  so  many  stars  ! '  I  could 
hardly  see  two.     It  made  me  sad.'' 

Spectacles,  however,  although  they  brought  their  appro- 
priate relief,  brought  also  an  inevitable  inconvenience. 
They  fatigued  his  eye.  He  could  use  it,  therefore,  less  and 
less,  or  if  he  used  it  at  all,  beyond  a  nicely  adjusted 
amount,  the  excess  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  irritability, 
weakness,  and  pain  in  the  organ  which  he  had  not  felt  for 
many  years.  This  went  on  increasing  with  sad  regularity. 
But  he  knew  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  submitted  to  it 
patiently.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  able  to  use 
his  eye  very  little  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  reading, — in 
the  last  year,  hardly  at  all.  Even  in  several  of  the  years 
preceding,  he  used  it  only  thirty-five  minutes  in  each  day, 
divided  exactly  by  the  watch  into  portions  of  five  minutes 
each^  with  at  least  half  an  hour  between,  and  always 
stopping  the  moment  pain  was  felt,  even  if  it  were  felt  at 
the  first  instant  of  opening  the  book.  I  doubt  whether  a 
more  persistent,  conscientious  care  was  ever  taken  of  an 
impaired  physical  power.     Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
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could  have  been  made  more  thorough.  But  all  care  was 
unavailing,  and  he  at  last  knew  that  it  was  so.  The  decay 
could  not  be  arrested.  He  spoke  of  it  rarely,  but  when  he 
perceived  that  in  the  evening  twilight  he  could  no  longer 
walk  about  the  streets  that  were  familiar  to  him  with  his 
accustomed  assurance,  he  felt  it  deeply.  Still  he  persevered, 
and  was  as  watchful  of  what  remained  of  his  sight  as  if  his 
hopes  of  its  restoration  had  continued  unchecked.  Indeed, 
I  think  he  always  trusted  that  he  was  saving  something  by 
his  anxious  care  ;  he  always  believed  that  great  prudence 
on  one  day  would  enable  him  to  do  a  little  more  work  on 
the  next  than  he  should  be  able  to  do  without  so  much 
caution. 

The  other  circumstance  that  should  be  noticed  in  relation 
to  the  arrangements  for  his  pursuits  is,  the  continually  in- 
creased amount  of  light  he  was  obliged  to  use,  and  which 
he  could  use  without  apparent  injury. 

In  Bedford  Street,  where  he  first  began  his  experiments, 
he  could,  from  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  eye,  bear 
very  little  light.  But,  even  before  he  left  that  quiet  old 
mansion,  he  cut  out  a  new  window  in  his  working-room, 
arranging  it  so  that  the  light  should  fall  more  strongly  and 
more  exclusively  upon  the  book  he  might  be  using.  This 
did  very  well  for  a  time.  But  when  he  removed  to  Beacon 
Street,  the  room  he  built  expressly  for  his  own  use  con- 
tained six  contiguous  windows;  two  of  which,  though 
large,  were  glazed  each  with  a  single  sheet  of  the  finest 
plate-glass,  nicely  protected  by  several  curtains  of  delicate 
fabric  and  of  a  light-blue  colour,  one  or  more  of  which 
could  be  drawn  up  over  each  window  to  temper  the  light, 
while  the  whole  light  that  was  admitted  through  any  one 
opening  could  be  excluded  by  solid  wooden  shutters.  At 
first,  though  much  light  was  commonly  used,  these  appli- 
ances for  diminishing  it  were  all  more  or  less  required. 
But,  gradually,  one  after  another  of  them  was  given  up. 
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and,  at  last,  I  observed  that  none  was  found  important. 
He  needed  and  used  all  the  Ught  he  could  get. 

The  change  was  a  sad  one,  and  he  did  not  like  to  allude 
to  it.  But  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  after  the  first 
slight  access  of  paralysis,  which  much  disturbed  the  organ 
for  a  time  and  rendered  its  action  very  irregular,  he  spoke 
plainly  to  me.  He  said  he  must  soon  cease  to  use  his  eye 
for  any  purpose  of  study,  but  fondly  trusted  that  he  should 
always  be  able  to  recognize  the  features  of  his  friends,  and 
should  never  become  a  burden  to  those  he  loved  by  need- 
ing to  be  led  about.  His  hopes  were,  indeed,  fulfilled,  but 
not  without  the  sorrow  of  all.  The  day  before  his  sudden 
death  he  walked  the  streets  as  freely  as  he  had  done  for 
years. 

Still,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  his  eye  at 
any  period, — ^from  the  fierce  attack  of  1815  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life, — it  was  always  a  paramount  subject  of 
anxiety  with  him.  He  never  ceased  to  think  of  it,  and  to 
regmate  the  hours,  and  almost  the  minutes,  of  his  daily 
life  by  it.  Even  in  its  best  estate  he  felt  that  it  must  be 
spared  ;  in  its  worst,  he  was  anxious  to  save  something  by 
care  and  abstinence.  He  said,  "  he  reckoned  time  by  eye- 
sight, as  distances  on  railroads  are  reckoned  by  hours." 

One  thing  in  this  connexion  may  be  noted  as  remark- 
able. He  knew  that,  if  he  would  give  up  literary  labour 
altogether,  his  eye  would  be  better  at  once,  and  would  last 
longer.  His  physicians  all  told  him  so,  and  their  opinion 
was  rendered  certain  by  his  own  experience ;  for  whenever 
he  ceased  to  work  for  some  time,  as  during  a  visit  to  New 
York  in  1842  and  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1850, — in  short, 
whenever  he  took  a  journey  or  indulged  himself  in  holidays 
of  such  a  sort  as  prevented  him  from  looking  into  books  at 
all  or  thinking  much  about  them, — ^his  general  health  im- 
mediately became  more  vigorous  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  relief  so  transient,  and  his  sight  was  always 
'       ^ved ;  sometimes  materially  improved.     But  he  would 
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not  pay  the  price.  He  preferred  to  Bubmit,  if  it  should  be 
inevitable,  to  the  penalty  of  ultimate  blindness,  rather  than 
give  up  his  literary  pursuits. 

He  never  liked  to  work  more  than  three  hours  consecu- 
tively. At  one  o'clock,  therefore,  he  took  a  walk  of  about 
two  miles,  and  attended  to  any  little  business  abroad  that 
was  incumbent  on  him,  coming  home  generally  refreshed 
and  exhilarated,  and  ready  to  lounge  a  little  and  (gossip. 
Dinner  followed,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  about  three 
o'clock,  although,  during  a  few  years,  he  dined  in  winter  at 
five  or  six,  which  he  preferred,  and  which  he  gave  up  only 
because  his  health  demanded  the  change.  In  the  summer 
he  always  dined  early,  so  as  to  have  the  late  afternoon  for 
driving  and  exercise  during  our  hot  season. 

He  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  even  its 
luxuries,  more  than  most  men.  But  be  restricted  himself 
carefully  in  the  use  of  them,  adjusting  everything  with 
reference  to  its  efiect  on  the  power  of  using  his  eye  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  especifiJly  on  his  power  of  using  it  the 
next  day.  Occasional  indulgence  when  dining  out  or  with 
friends  at  home  he  found  useful,  or  at  least  not  injurious, 
and  was  encouraged  in  it  by  his  medical  counsel.  But  he 
dined  abroad,  as  he  did  everything  of  the  sort,  at  regulated 
intervals,  and  not  only  determined  beforehand  in  what  he 
should  deviate  from  his  settled  habits,  but  often  made  a 
record  of  the  result  for  his  future  government. 

The  most  embarrassing  question,  however,  as  to  diet, 
regarded  the  use  of  wine,  which,  if  at  first  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  be  followed  by  bad  consequences,  was  yet,  on 
the  whole,  found  useful,  and  was  prescribed  to  him.  To 
make  everything  certain,  and  settle  the  precise  point  to 
which  he  should  go,  he  instituted  a  series  of  experiments, 
and  betweeen  March,  1818,  and  November,  1820, — a 
period  of  two  years  and  nine  months, — he  recorded  the 
exact  quantity  of  wine  that  he  took  every  day,  except  the 
few  days  when  he  entirely  abstained.     It  was  Sherry  or 
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Madeira.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases — four  fifths,  I 
should  think — it  ranged  from  one  to  two  glasses,  but  went 
up  sometimes  to  four  or  five,  and  even'  to  six.  He  settled, 
at  last,  upon  two  or  two  and  a  half  as  the  quantity  best 
suited  to  his  case,  and  persevered  in  this  as  his  daily  habit, 
until  the  last  year  of  his  life,  during  which  a  peculiar  regi- 
men was  imposed  upon  him  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  health.  In  all  this  I  wish  to  be  understood 
that  he  was  rigorous  with  himself, — ^much  more  so  than 
persons  thought  who  saw  him  only  when  he  was  dining 
with  friends,  and  when,  but  equally  upon  system  and 
principle,  he  was  much  more  free. 

He  generally  smoked  a  single  weak  cigar  after  dinner, 
and  listened  at  the  same  time  to  light  reading,  from 
Mrs.  Prescott.  A  walk  of  two  miles — more  or  less — 
followed ;  but  always  enough,  after  the  habit  of  riding  was 
given  up,  to  make  the  full  amount  of  six  miles'  walking  for 
the  day's  exercise,  and  then,  between  five  and  eight,  he 
took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  had  his  reader  with  him  for  work 
two  hours  more. 

The  labours  of  the  day  were  now  definitively  ended.  He 
came  down  from  his  study  to  his  library,  and  either  sat 
there  or  walked  about  while  Mrs.  Prescott  read  to  him 
from  some  amusing  book,  generally  a  novel,  and,  above  all 
other  novels,  those  of  Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth.  In  all 
this  he  took  great  solace.  He  enjoyed  the  room  as  well 
as  the  reading,  and,  as  he  moved  about,  would  often  stop 
before  the  books, — especially  his  favourite  books, — and  be 
sure  that  they  were  all  in  their  proper  places,  drawn  up 
exactly  to  the  front  of  their  respective  shelves,  like  soldiers 
on  a  dress-parade, — sometimes  speaking  of  them,  and 
almost  to  them,  as  if  they  were  personal  friends. 

At  half-past  ten,  having  first  taken  nearly  another  glass 
of  wine,  he  went  to  bed,  fell  asleep  quickly,  and  slept 
soundly  and  well.  Suppers  he  early  gave  up,  'although 
they  were  a  form  of  social  intercourse  much  liked  in  his 
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father's  house,  and  common  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  the 
circle  to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  all  other  reasons 
against  them,  he  found  that  the  lights  commonly  on  the 
table  shot  their  horizontal  rays  so  as  to  injure  his  suffering 
organ.  Larger  evening  parties,  which  were  not  so  liable 
to  this  objection,  he  liked  rather  for  their  social  influences 
than  for  the  pleasure  they  gave  him ;  but  he  was  seen  in 
them  to  the  last,  though  rarely  and  only  for  a  short  time  in 
each.  Earlier  in  life,  when  he  enjoyed  them  more  and 
stayed  later,  he  would,  in  the  coldest  winter  nights,  after 
going  home,  run  up  and  down  on  a  plank  walk,  so  arranged 
in  the  garden  of  the  Bedford-Street  house  that  he  could  do 
it  with  his  eyes  shut,  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  in  order 
that  his  system  might  be  refreshed,  and  his  sight  invigo- 
rated, for  the  next  morning's  work.'  Later,  unhappily,  this 
was  not  needful.  His  eye  had  lost  the  sensibility  that 
gave  its  value  to  such  a  habit. 

In  his  exercise,  at  all  its  assigned  hours,  he  was  faithful 
and  exact.  If  a  violent  storm  prevented  him  from  going 
out,  or  if  the  bright  snow  on  sunny  days  in  winter  rendered 
it  dangerous  for  him  to  expose  his  eye  to  its  brilliant  re- 
flection, he  would  dress  himself  as  for  the  street  and  walk 
vigorously  about  the  colder  parts  of  the  house,  or  he  would 
saw  and  chop  fire-wood,  under  cover,  being,  in  the  latter 
case,  read  to  all  the  while. 

The  result  he  sought,  and  generally  obtained,  by  these 
efforts  was  not,  however,  always  to  be  had  without  suffering. 
The  first  mile  or  two  of  his  walk  often  cost  him  pain — 
sometimes  sharp  pain — ^in  consequence  of  the  rheumatism, 
which  seldom  deserted  his  limbs ;  but  he  never  on  this 
account  gave  it  up;  for  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air 

^  Some  persons  may  think  this  to  great  deal,  and  read  or  draw,  because, 

ba?e  been  a  fancy  of  my  friend,  or  on  thefollofoing  day,  he  found  himself 

an  over-nice  estimate  of  tlte  value  of  so  much  better  able  to  work.    Some 

the  open  air.    But  others  have  found  of   the  best    passages  in  his  great 

the  same  benefit  who  needed  it  less,  treatises  were,  he  says,  written  under 

Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  in  his  journal,  these  circumstances, 
that  he  used  to  sit  in  the  open  air  a 
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was,  as  he  well  knew,  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
whatever  remained  of  his  decaying  sight.  He  persevered, 
therefore,  through  the  last  two  suflTering  years  of  his  life, 
when  it  was  peculiarly  irksome  and  difBcult  for  him  to 
move ;  and  even  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  his 
first  attack  of  paralysis,  when  he  was  very  feeble,  he  was 
out  at  his  usual  hours.  His  will,  in  truth,  was  always 
stronger  than  the  bodily  ills  that  beset  him,  and  prevailed 
over  them  to  the  last.* 

^  Oa  one  occasion,  when  he  was  so  as  to  he  ahle  to  contione  his  work, 

employed  npon  a  work  that  interested  This  resource,  however,  failed,  and 

him,  becaase  it  related  to  a  friend,  he  then  he  laid  himself  down  flat  npon 

was  attacked  with  pains  that  made  a  the  floor.    This  extraordinary  opera- 

sittinff  posture  impossible.    But  he  tion  went  on  daring  portions  of  nine 

would  not  yield,    ne  took  his  nocto-  successive  days, 
graph  to  a  sofa,  and  knelt  before  it 
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CHAPTER    XL 

1837—1838. 

Mr.  Presoott's  Social  Character. — Remarks  on  it  by  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
Mr.  Parsons. 

A  TRUE  and  sufficient  understanding  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
modes  of  life  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  more  detailed 
account  than  has  been  thus  far  given  of  his  social  relations, 
and  of  the  exactness  with  which  he  controlled  and  governed 
them. 

"  Never  was  there,"  says  his  friend  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  an  interesting 
pa2>er  addressed  to  me,  on  this  side  of  our  friend's  character, — "  Never 
was  there  a  man,  who,  by  natural  constitution,  had  a  keener  zest  of 
social  enjoyment  in  all  its  varieties.  His  friend  Mr.  Parsons  says  of 
him,  that  one  of  the  '  most  remarkable  traits  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  his  singular  capacity  of  enjoyment  He  could  be  happy  in  more 
ways,  and  more  happy  in  every  one  of  them,  than  any  other  person  I 
have  ever  known.'  This  may  be  a  strong  manner  of  stating  the 
characteristic  referred  to ;  but  so  &r  as  respects  one  of  his  chief 
soiuroes  of  happiness^ — ^social  enjoyment, — the  idea  would  seem  to  be 
exemplified  by  the  very  different  kinds  of  society  from  which  he 
appeared  to  derive  almost  equal  pleasure. 

*'So,  in  regard  to  his  capacity  of  imparting  pleasure  to  others, 
Mr.  Parsons  makes  an  equally  strong  statement ;  but  it  is  one  I  frilly 
concur  in.  '  If  I  were  asked,'  he  says,  '  to  name  the  man,  whom  I 
have  known,  whose  coming  was  most  sure  to  he  hailed  as  a  pleasant 
event  by  all  whom  he  approached,  I  should  not  only  place  Prescott  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  but  I  could  not  place  any  other  man  near  him.'* 
I  also  must  bear  testimony,  that  I  never  have  known  any  other  man 

l2 
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whose  company  was  so  universally  attractive, — equally  so  to  men  and 
to  women,  to  young  and  to  old,  and  to  all  classes  that  he  mingled 
with. 

"  With  these  capacities  for  both  giving  and  receiving  the  highest 
degree  of  pTeasure  in  social  entertainment,  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder 
that  this  should  have  been  with  him  a  favourite  pursuit.  The  wonder 
is,  rather,  that  he  should  always — at  least  after  the  first  effervescence 
of  youth — have  kept  it  in  such  perfect  subordination  to  those  more 
important  pursuits  which  were  the  business,  and  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  whole,  the  highest  enjoyment  of  his  life.  I  use  the  term  pursuit, 
applying  it  to  the  one  object  no  less  than  the  other ;  for  this  it  is 
which  constitutes  the  peculiarity.  Both  were  pursued  at  the  same 
time,  ardently  and  systematically.  Neither  was  sacrificed  to  the  other 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  He  felt  that  a  due  proportion  of  each — 
literary  labour  and  social  amusement — was  essential  to  his  happiness, 
and  he  studied  the  philosophy  of  life,  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
with  reference  to  his  own  natural  temper  and  constitution,  to  ascertain 
in  what  proportions  they  could  best  be  combined  to  answer  his  whole 
purpose. 

**  These  proportions  varied  certainly  at  different  times.  There  was 
a  natural  tendency  of  the  graver  pursuits  to  predominate  more  and 
more  as  he  advanced  in  age,  but  never  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  a 
perfectly  youthful  enjoyment  of  whatever  society  he  sought.  There 
were,  too,  periods  of  close  retirement, — chiefly  during  his  vUUgiaturas 
as  he  used  to  call  his  country  life, — when  he  devoted  himself,  for  a 
time  almost  exclusively,  to  his  studies  and  compositions,  with  little 
addition  to  the  agreeable  social  circle  and  quiet  domestic  life  of  his 
own  and  his  father^s  fiimily.  But  there  were  also  corresponding 
periods  of  great  relaxation, — what  he  used  to  call  his  '  loafing  times,' — 
not  always  of  short  duration  either, — especially  in  the  interval  between 
one  long  labour  finished  and  the  beginning  of  another.  At  these 
periods  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  long  holiday,  dividing  his  time  almost 
wholly  between  the  lightest  literature  and  a  great  deal  of  social 
amusement.  There  was  usually  something  of  this,  though  for  a 
shorter  term,  when  he  first  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  summer  or 
autumn  campaign  at  Pepperell.  And  seldom,  when  away  from 
Pepperell,  was  he  so  hard  at  work  as  not  to  enjoy  an  ample  allowanco 
of  social  pleasure.  Nay,  at  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  used  to 
pass  a  long  summer,  as  well  as  autumn,  at  Pepperell, — that  is,  before 
either  he  or  his  father  had  a  house  on  the  sea-shore, — it  wa^  his  custom 
to  find  an  excuse  for  an  occasional  visit  of  a  day  or  two '  to  the  city, 
when  he  always  arranged  for,  and  counted  upon,  at  least  one  gay 
meeting  of  old  friends  at  the  dinner-table.     After  he  became  a  summer 
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inhabitant  of  Nahant,  living  in  the  unavoidable  publicity  of  a  fiiahion- 
able  watering-place,  the  difficulty  was  to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of 
too  much  ooropany,  rather  than  to  get  the  quantum  he  required. 
This  was  among  the  causes  which  led  him,  in  later  years,  to  forsake 
Nahant  for  his  more  quiet  sea-shore  residence  at  Lynn.  But,  wherever 
his  residence  was,  frequent  recreations  of  society— domestic,  fashion- 
able, literary,  and  convivial — were  as  much  a  part  of  his  plan  of  life 
as  the  steady  continuance  of  historical  studies  and  labours  of  author- 
ship. 

"  Tet,  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  his  '  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,' — the  first  notice,  be  it  remembered,  even  to  his  personal 
friends  of  his  extraordinary  merits  as  a  man  of  letters, — he  was 
scrupulously  observant  of  hours.  Though  indulging  so  freely,  and 
with  such  a  sest,  in  this  round  of  various  society,  he  would  never 
allow  himself  to  be  drawn  by  it  into  very  late  sittings.  This  was 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  domestic  considerations  regarding  the  general 
habit  of  his  father's  household,  continued  afterwards  in  his  own,  but 
mainly  because  he  began  the  dny  early,  and  chose  to  keep  his  study 
hours  of  the  morrow  unimpaired  £xoept,  therefore,  on  some  extraor- 
dinary and  foreseen  occasions  of  his  earlier  days,  carefully  arranged 
for  beforehand,  he  used  to  make  a  point  of  quitting  the  company, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  whatever  might  be  its  attractions,  at  his 
hour.  This  was,  for  a  long  time,  ten  o'clock.  It  did  not  mean  ten 
o'clock  or  thereabouts,  as  most  men  would  have  made  it ;  but  at 
ten  precisely  he  would  insist  on  going,  in  spite  of  all  entreaty,  as  if  to 
an  engagement  of  the  last  importance. 

"  I  remember  particularly  one  instance  to  illustrate  this.  It  oc- 
curred at  some  time  while  he  was  yet  a  member  of  his  father's  family, 
but,  I  think,  after  his  marriage,  and  certainly  before  he  had  published 
himself  to  the  world  as  an  author, — that  is,  while  he  was  scarcely 
known  to  many  persons  as  one  engaged  in  any  serious  occupation. 
The  case  left  an  impression,  because  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Prescott, 
though  not  in  his  own  house,  was  not  a  guest,  but  the  entertainer,  at 
a  restaurateur^s,  of  an  invited  company  of  young  men,  chiefly  of  the 
hon-vivant  order.  He  took  that  mode  sometimes  of  giving  a  return 
dinner  to  avoid  intruding  too  much  on  the  hospitality  of  his  father's 
roo(  as  well  as  to  put  at  ease  the  sort  of  company  which  promised 
exuberant  mirth.  His  dinner  hour  was  set  early;  purposely,  no 
doubt,  that  all  might  be  well  over  in  good  season.  But  it  proved  to 
be  a  prolonged  festivity.  Under  the  brilliant  auspices  of  their  host, 
who  was  never  in  higher  spirits,  the  company  became  very  gay,  and 
not  at  all  disposed  to  abridge  their  gaiety,  even  after  a  reasonable 
number  of  hours.     As  the  hour  of  ten  drew  near,  I  noticed  that 
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Prescott  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  fidgetty,  and  to  drop  some 
hints,  which  no  one  seemed  willing  to  take, — for  no  one  present,  unless 
it  were  myself  was  aware  that  time  was  of  any  more  importance  to 
our  host  than  it  was  to  many  of  his  guests.  Presently,  to  the  general 
surprise,  the  host  himself  got  up  abruptly,  and  addressed  the  company 
nearly  as  follows  :  "  Beally,  my  friends,  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  tear  myself  from  you  at  so  very  unreasonable  an  hour ;  but  you 
seem  to  have  got  your  sitting-breeches  on  for  the  night.  I  left  mine 
at  home,  and  must  go.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  soon  in  no 
condition  to  miss  mf, — especially  as  I  leave  behind  that  excellent 
representative,' — pointing  to  a  basket  of  several  yet  uncorked  bottles, 
which  stood  in  a  comer.  '  Then  you  know,'  he  added,  'you  are  just 
as  much  at  home  in  this  house  as  I  am.  Tou  can  call  for  what  you 
like.  Don't  be  alarmed — ^I  mean  on  my  account.  I  abandon  to  you, 
without  reserve,  all  my  best  wine,  my  credit  with  the  house,  and  my 
reputation  to  boot  Make  free  with  them  all,  I  beg  of  you, — and,  if 
you  don't  go  home  till  morning,  I  wish  you  a  merry  night  of  it.' 
With  this  he  was  off,  and  the  Old  South  clock,  hard  by,  was  heard  to 
strike  ten  at  the  instant." 

Mr.  Gardiner,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  refers  more  than 
once  to  the  opinions  of  Professor  Theophilus  Parsons  on 
Mr.  Prescott's  social  character.  They  are  contained  in  a 
paper  which  this  early  and  intimate  friend  of  the  historian 
was  good  enough  to  give  me ;  but  there  are  other  portions 
of  the  same  paper  so  true,  and  so  happily  expressed,  that  I 
should  be  unjust  to  my  readers,  if  I  were  not  to  give  them 
more  than  the  glimpses  afforded  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  remarks. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Prescott's  "marvellous  popularity," 
Mr.  Parsons  goes  on : — 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as  his  success  in  society,  for  that  would 
imply  that  he  sought  for  popularity  and  aimed  at  it,  and  this  would 
be  wholly  untrue.  It  was  not  perhaps  undesired,  and  it  certainly  was 
neither  unknown  nor  unwelcome  to  him.  But  it  came,  not  because 
he  made  auy  effort  to  procure  it,  but  simply  because  it  was  inevitable 
— by  which  I  mean  that  it  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  combination 
of  certain  qualities  in  his  character.  Foremost  among  these,  undoubt- 
edly, was  his  universal,  cooRtant,  and  extreme  kindness  of  heart,  and 
its  fitting  exponent  in  as  sweet  a  temper  as  ever  man  had.  But  even 
these  would  not  have  Bufficed,  but  for  his  capacity  for  sympathy,  a 
quality  which  is  not  always  the  companion  of  a  real  benevolence.  .  .  . 
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If  Prescott  never  demanded  or  desired  thai  others  should  stand 
around  and  bow  to  him,  it  was  not  because  he  could  have  no  reason 
for  claiming  this.  For  all  whom  he  came  near  felt,  what  he  never 
seemed  to  feel,  that  there  was,  if  not  some  renunciation  of  right,  at 
least  a  charming  forgetfulness  of  self,  in  the  way  in  which  he  asserted 
no  superiority  over  any,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  companion  of  the 
moment,  with  the  evident  desire  to  make  him  as  happy  as  he  could. 
And  his  own  prompt  and  active  sympathy  awoke  the  sympathy  of 
others.  His  gaiety  became  theirs.  He  came,  always  bringing  the 
gift  of  cheerfulness,  and  always  offering  it  with  such  genuine  cor- 
diality, that  it  was  sure  to  be  accepted,  and  returned  with  increase. 
No  wonder  that  he  was  just  as  welcome  everywhere  as  simshine.  If 
I  were  asked  to  name  the  man  whom  I  have  known,  whose  coming 
was  most  sure  to  be  hailed  as  a  pleasant  event  by  all  whom  he 
approached,  I  should  not  only  place  Prescott  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
but  I  could  not  place  any  other  man  near  him.  And  with  all  this 
universal  sympathy  there  was  never  any  sacrifice  or  loss  of  himself. 
He  did  not  go  willingly  to  others  because  his  mind  had  no  home  of 
its  own.  When  we  see  one  seeking  society  often,  and  enjoying  it 
with  peculiar  relish,  we  can  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  he  thus 
comes  abroad  to  find  necessary  recreation,  and  that,  even  if  he  be 
content  at  home,  his  joys  are  elsewhere.  Nothing  could  be  less  true 
of  Prescott  It  would  have  been  equally  difficult  for  one  who  knew 
him  only  in  his  home  activities  and  bis  home  happiness,  or  only  in 
the  full  glow  of  his  social  pleasures,  to  believe  that  he  knew  but  half 
of  the  man,  and  that  the  other  half  was  quite  as  full  of  its  own  life, 
and  its  own  thorough  enjoyment,  as  the  half  he  saw." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

1837. 

Mr.  Presoott*8  Industiy  and  general  Character  based  on  Principle  and  on 
Sfelf-sacrifice.— Temptations. — ^Expedients  to  overcome  them. — ^Experiments. 
— Notes  of  what  is  read  to  him. — CSomposes  without  Writing. — Severe 
Discipline  of  his  Moral  and  Religions  Character.— Dislikes  to  have  bis 
Habits  interfered  with. — Never  shows  Constraint. — ^Freedom  of  Manner  in 
his  Eamily  and  in  Society. — His  Influence  on  others. — ^His  Charitj  to  the 
Poor. — ^Instance  of  it. 

Mr.  Peescott  early  discovered  what  many,  whose  social 
position  makes  no  severe  demand  on  them  for  exertion,  fail 
to  discover  until  it  is  too  late, — I  mean,  that  industry  of 
some  sort  and  an  earnest  use  of  whatever  faculties  God 
has  given  us,  are  essential  to  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
happiness  in  this  world.  He  did  not,  however,  come  to 
this  conclusion  through  his  relations  with  society.  On  the 
contrary,  these  relations  during  the  most  exposed  period  of 
his  youth  were  tempting  him  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  thus  rendering  his  position  dangerous  to  his 
character.  He  was  handsome,  gay,  uncommonly  enter- 
taining, and  a  great  favourite  wherever  he  went.  The 
accident  to  his  sight  obviously  excluded  him  from  the  pro- 
fessions open  to  persons  of  his  own  age  and  condition,  and 
his  father's  fortune,  if  not  great,  was  at  least  such  as  to 
relieve  the  son,  with  whose  misfortune  his  whole  family  felt 
the  tenderest  sympathy,  from  the  necessity  of  devoting 
himself  to  any  occupation  as  a  means  of  subsistence.     A 
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life  of  dainty,  elegant  idleness  was,  therefore,  as  freely 
open  to  him  as  it  was  to  any  young  man  of  his  time,  and 
his  infirmities  would  no  doubt  have  excused  him  before  his 
friends  and  the  world,  if  he  had  given  himself  up  to  it. 
His  personal  relations,  in  fact,  no  less  than  his  keen  relish 
of  social  enjoyments,  and  his  attractive  qualities  as  a  mere 
man  of  society,  all  seemed  to  solicit  bim  to  a  life  of  self- 
indulgence. 

But  he  perceived  betimes  that  such  a  life  would  be  only 
one  long  mistake, — that  it  might  satisfy  the  years  of  youth, 
when  the  spirits  are  fresh,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  has 
been  checked  neither  by  sorrow  nor  by  disappointment, 
but  that  it  must  leave  the  graver  period  of  manhood  with- 
out its  appropriate  interests,  and  old  age  without  its  appro- 
priate  respect.  "  It  is  of  little  moment,"  he  therefore 
recorded,  for  his  own  warning  and  government,  as  early 
as  1822, — "  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  I  succeed  in 
this  or  that  thing,  but  it  is  of  great  moment  that  I  am 
habitually  industrious."  This  conclusion  was  reached 
by  him  three  years  before  he  began  his  search  for  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  could  devote  serious  and  consecutive 
labour.  But  it  was  eight  years  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident  that  had  shut  him  out  from  the  field  of 
adventure  in  which  most  of  those  who  had  been  his 
companions  and  friends  were  already  advancing  and  pros- 
perous.^ 

And  these  eight  years  had  been  full  of  silent,  earnest 
teachings.  The  darkness  in  which  he  had  so  often  been 
immured  for  weeks  and  months  together  had  given  him 
leisure  for  thoughts  which  might  otherwise  never  have 
come  to  him,  or  which  would  have  come  with  much  less 

^  The  same  thought  is  often  re-  through  life.  ''  I  am  conviDced,"  he 
pealed  in  his  memoranda,  but  no-  says,  'Uhat,  whether  clairvoyant  or 
where  in  stronger  terms  than  in  a  stone-blind,  intellectual  occupation — 
naper  written  twenty -seven  years  steady,  regular  literary  occupation — 
later,  and  showing  that  he  adhered  is  the  only  true  vocation  for  me — ^in- 
to  his    conviction   on   the   subject  dispensable  to  my  happiness." 
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power.  Notwithstanding  his  exuberant  spirits,  he.  had 
suflFered  hours  of  ennui^  which,  in  a  free  and  active  life, 
and  amidst  the  pleasures  of  society,  would  have  been 
spared  to  him.  The  result,  therefore,  to  which  he  was 
brought  by  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  was,  that, 
to  be  happy,  he  must  lead  a  life  of  continuous,  useful 
industry, — such  an  industry  as  he  would  at  last  enjoy  if 
it  were  faithfully  persisted  in,  and  if  it  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  others. 

We  have  seen  how  ingenious  he  was  in  inventing  for 
himself  the  mechanical  contrivances  indispensable  to  the 
labour  and  study  on  which,  with  his  imperfect  sight,  he 
so  much  depended.  But  there  was  another  obstacle  in 
his  way  of  a  different  sort,  and  one  still  more  difficult  and 
disagreeable  to  encounter.  He  did  not  love  work.  He 
could  do  it,  and  had  done  it  often,  but  only  under  some 
strong  stimulus.  He  had,  for  instance,  commonly  learned 
his  lessons  well  in  boyhood,  because  he  respected  Dr. 
Gardiner,  and  was  sure  to  have  been  punished,  if  he  had 
neglected  them.  At  college,  he  considered  a  certain  mo- 
derate amount  of  scholarship  necessary  to  the  character  of 
a  gentleman,  and  came  up  to  his  own  not  very  high  stan- 
dard with  a  good  degree  of  alacrity.  And  he  had  alwajs 
desired  to  satisfy  and  gratify  his  father,  whose  authority  he 
felt  to  be  gentle  as  well  as  just,  and  whose  wishes  were 
almost  always  obeyed,  even  in  his  earlier  and  more  thought- 
less years.  But  the  present  purpose  of  his  life  demanded 
a  different  foundation  from  all  this,— one  much  deeper  and 
much  more  solid.  He  was  now  to  be  a  scholar,  and  to 
work  not  only  faithfully,  but  gladly, — almost  disinterest- 
edly ;  for  without  such  work,  as  he  well  knew,  no  perma- 
nent and  worthy  result  could  be  obtained, — no  ultimate 
intellectual  success  achieved.  "  Be  occupied  always,^*  he 
therefore  recorded  firmly  at  the  outset  of  his  new  life. 

But  his  nature — buoyant,  frolicsome,  and  simple-hearted 
— and  his  temperament — strong,  active,  and  wilful — long 
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contended  against  his  wise  determination.  While  he  was 
engaged  with  his  French  and  Italian  studies,  he  did  not, 
indeed,  find  industry  difficult ;  for  such  studies  were  both 
pleasant  and  light.  But  when  they  were  over,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  German  was  inaccessible  to  him,  his  exer« 
tions  relaxed.  "  I  have  read  with  no  method,  and  very 
little  diligence  or  spirit,  for  three  months,"  he  said  in  1824. 
"  To  the  end  of  my  life,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  more  avaricious 
of  time,  and  never  put  up  with  a  smaller  average  than 
seven  hours  of  intellectual  occupation  per  diem.  Less 
than  that  cannot  discharge  my  duties  to  mankind,  satisfy 
my  own  feelings,  or  give  me  a  rank  in  the  community  of 
letters.''  But  a  few  months  afterwards  he  finds  it  needful 
to  adopt  new  resolutions  of  reform.  He  complains  bitterly 
that  be  "  really  works  less  than  an  hour  a  day,"  and  deter* 
mines  that  it  shall  at  any  rate  be  five  hours, — a  determina- 
tion, however,  which  he  makes  only  to  be  mortified  again 
and  again,  that  he  can,  with  much  effort,  hardly  come  up 
to  three  or  four.  And  so  it  went  on  for  two  years  of 
alternating  struggles  and  failures.  Even  after  he  had 
entered  on  the  composition  of  the  ''Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella,"  it  was  not  much  better.  The  habit  of  industry 
indispensable  to  success  was  hard  to  be  acquired.  Reso* 
lutious,  such  as  he  had  been  long  in  the  babit  of  making, 
but  which,  from  their  nature,  should  rather  have  been  called 
good  purposes,  would  not  do  it.  He  broke  them  con« 
tinually.  Some  other  expedient,  therefore,— one  more 
absolute  and  of  more  stringent  authority, — must  be  re- 
sorted to,  or  he  must  fail.* 

A  good  deal  annoyed  with  himself,  he  turned  to  what 
had  earlier  been  a  favourite  mode  of  compelling  himself  to 
keep  his  own  good  resolutions, — I  mean  a  system  of  pecu- 

*  There  is  a  characteristic  allusion  words  of  the  next :   '*  I  ended  the 

to  this  frailty  in  his  notice  of  a  good  last  book  with  a  good  resolution.    I 

resolution  which  he  made  at  the  end  sliail  never  be  too  old  to  make  them ; 

of  one  of  his   memorandum   books,  see  if  I  shall  ever  be  old  enough  to 

and  to  which'  he  refers  in  the  first  keep  them/' 
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iiiary  mulcts  and  penalties.  In  college,  he  began  this 
practice,  which  he  continaed  through  his  whole  life,  by 
punishing  himself  with  a  moderate  fine,  to  be  paid,  after 
certain  neglects  or  offences,  to  some  charity.  But  this  had 
not  quite  enough  of  the  essential  character  of  punishment 
in  it,  since  he  was  liberally  supplied  with  money,  and  loved 
to  give  it  away  almost  as  well  as  his  mother  did.  He 
therefore  adopted  another  mode,  that  proved  a  little  more 
effectual.  He  made  bets,  of  some  consequence,  with  such 
of  his  college  friends  as  would  take  them,  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  avoid  or  would  do  certain  things,  in  relation  to 
which  he  was  sure  he  should  be  mortified  to  have  them 
know  he  had  failed.  But  it  was  a  whimsical  peculiarity 
of  these  bets,  to  be  on  such  subjects,  or  in  such  forms,  that 
commonly  nobody  but  himself  could  know  whether  he  had 
lost  or  won.  The  decision  was  left  to  his  own  honour.  It 
should  be  added,  therefore,  that,  as  such  bets  were  made 
wholly  for  his  own  improvement,  he  was  never  at  this 
period  known  to  exact  a  forfeit  when  his  adversary  had 
lost.  He  considered  his  success  as  his  true  winning,  and 
had  no  wish  that  anybody  should  be  punished  for  it.  He 
desired  only  to  punish  himself,  and  therefore,  when  he  had 
lost,  was  sure  to  proclaim  himself  the  loser  and  pay  the 
bet.     When  he  had  won,  he  said  nothing. 

It  was  to  this  last  form  of  stimulus  or  punishment, 
therefore,  that  he  resorted,  when  he  found  his  industry 
in  relation  to  the  composition  of  the  ''  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella"'  not  only  flagging,  but  so  seriously  falling  off 
that  he  began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  final  result.  In 
September,  1828,  he  gave  a  bond  to  Mr.  English,  then 
acting  as  his  reader  and  secretary,  to  pay  him  a  thousand 
dollars,  if,  within  one  year  from  that  date,  he  had  not 
written  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  his  history,  'Hhe 
object  being,*'  as  he  said,  "  to  prevent  further  vacillation 
until  he  had  written  so  much  as  would  secure  his  interest  in 
going  through  with  it.''  He  did  not  incur  the  penalty,  and 
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thirteen  years  afterwards  he  recorded  his  conviction  that  the 
arrangement  had  been  wise.  "I  judged  right,"  he  said, 
''  that,  when  I  had  made  so  large  an  investment  of  time 
and  labour,  I  should  not  flag  again." 

But  Mr.  English's  account  of  the  affair  is  more  minute, 
and  is  not  a  little  curious  as  an  expression  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  character. 

"  The  bond  or  agreement  made,*'  he  writes  to  me,  "  bound  each  of 
us  to  take  from  the  other  the  amount  Mr.  Prescott  should  himself 
decide  to  be  won  on  certain  wagers  written  by  himself  and  sealed  up. 
I  never  saw  them,  and  do  not,  to  this  day,  Imow  the  subject  of  the 
bets.  I  took  his  word  that  they  were  made  to  gratify  some  &ncy  of 
his  own,  and  that  they  were  so  proportioned  that  the  odds  were  much 
in  my  £AYOur— for  instance,  that  he  risked  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  to  my  twenty.  This  contract,  I  suppose,  continued  to  his 
death  ;  at  any  rate,  he  never  notified  me  that  it  had  ceased.  He  often 
added  new  wagers,  or  increased  the  amount  of  the  old  ones,  as  we 
liave  written  our  signatures  with  fresh  dates  over  and  over  again  on 
the  bottom  and  margins  of  the  sheets  at  numerous  times  since  1831 ' 
down  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  He  would  bring  the  paper 
to  my  office  so  folded  that  I  could  not  read  what  was  written  in  it, 
and,  with  a  smile,  ask  me  to  sign  again.  I  always  did  so  at  his 
request,  without  knowing  what  I  signed,  having  the  most  implicit 
confidence  that  it  was  only  a  harmless  affitir,  and  leaving  it  wholly  to 
him  to  decide  whether  I  lost  or  won.  I  remember  his  paying  me 
two  winnings — one,  several  years  ago,  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars — the 
other,  somewhere  about  ten  years  ago,  of  one  hundred.  He  afterwards 
called  on  me  to  pay  a  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty,  I  forget  which.  He 
would  come  into  my  office  with  a  smile,  lay  down  his  money,  and  say, 
^  Ton  remember  that  bond )  you  have  won  that,'  and  go  out  with  a 
laugh.  On  the  other  occasion,  '  You  have  lost  this  time,  and  must 
pay  me  twenty  or  thirty  dollars,'  whichever  it  was.  I  handed  him 
the  money  without  remark.  He  laughed  and  said,  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  was  in  pocket  so  &r,  but  he  could  not  tell  how  it  would  be  next 
time,  and  went  out  without  anything  more  said  on  either  side." 

This  document  is  lost,  but  another,  not  unlike  it,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  made  with  another  friend,  while  the  first 
bond  was  yet  in  full  force,  is  preserved,  and  is  very  minute 
and  stringent.     Both  prove  that  work  was  often  painfully 

'  In  1831,  Mr.  English  ceased  to  act  as  Mr.  Prescott 's  secretary. 
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uuwelcorae  to  him,  even  when  he  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  it,  and  that  not  unfrequently,  in  order  to  rouse  himself 
to  a  proper  exertion  of  his  faculties,  he  was  willing  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  some  foreign,  direct  stimulus.  And  this  he 
did  from  a  deliberate  persuasion  that  it  was  a  duty  he 
owed  to  himself,  to  employ  the  talents  that  had  been  given 
to  him  "as  ever  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye."  His 
literary  memoranda  afford  abundant  proof  of  this.  Indeed, 
they  are  throughout  a  sort  of  monument  of  it,  for  they 
were  made  in  a  great  degree  to  record  his  shortcomings, 
and  to  stimulate  his  uncertain  industry.  They  contain  many 
scores  of  phrases,  like  these,  scattered  over  above  twenty 
years  of  the  most  active  and  important  part  of  his  life : — 

**  I  have  worked  lazily  enough,  latterly,  or,  rather,  have  been  too 
lazy  to  work  at  aU. — Ended  the  old  year  [1834]  very  badly.  The 
last  four  weeks  absolute  annihilation. — Another  three  months,  since 
the  last  entry,  and  three  months  of  chlce  far  niente.  Not  so  dolce 
either.  Fortunately  for  the  good  economy  and  progress  of  the 
species,  actiyity — activity,  mental  or  physical — ^is  indispensable  to 
happiness." 

On  another  occasion,  after  enumerating  the  work  he  had 
done  during  the  preceding  six  months,  he  says : — 

''There  is  the  sum  total  of  what  I  have  done  in  this  dizzy-pated 
winter,  which  has  left  me  in  worse  health  and  spirits,  and  with  leas  to 
show  in  any  other  way,  than  any  past  winter  for  ten  years — ^nay, 
twenty — proh  pudor  I " 

And  again  in  1845  : — 

"  I  find  it  as  hard  to  get  under  way  as  a  crazy  hulk  that  has  been 
hauled  up  for  repairs.  But  I  will  mend,  and,  that  I  may  do  so,  will 
make  hebdomadal  entries  of  my  laziness.  I  think  I  can't  stand  the 
repetition  of  such  records  long." 

But  the  very  next  week,  in  reference  to  the  "  Conquest 
of  Peru,"  which  he  was  then  writing,  he  says : — 

'^Sarreseo  refereni  /  I  have  actually  done  nothing  since  last 
entry.  ....  If  I  can  once  get  in  harness  and  at  work,  I  shall  do 
well  enough.     But  my  joints  are  stiff,  I  think,  as  I  grow  old.     So,  to 
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give  myflelf  a  start,  I  have  made  a  wager  with  Mr.  Otis,^  that  I  will 
reel  off  at  least  one  page  per  diem,  barring  certain  contingencie&  If 
t  can't  do  this,  it  must  be  a  gone  case,  and  Pizarro  may  look  to  have 
his  misdeeds  shown  up  by  a  better  pen.'* 

No  doubt,  in  these  passages  of  his  private  memoranda, 
and  in  many  more,  both  earlier  and  later,  of  the  same  sort, 
there  is  high  colouring.  But  it  was  intentional.  The 
main  object  of  the  whole  record  for  nearly  forty  years  was 
to  stimulate  his  industry,  and. to  prevent  himself  from 
relapsing  into  the  idleness,  or  into  the  light  and  pleasant 
occupations,  that  constantly  tempted  him  from  his  proper 
studies.  As  he  intimates  in  the  last  extract,  when  he  was 
well  entered  on  a  subject  and  the  impetus  was  obtained,  he 
generally  enjoyed  his  work,  and  felt  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  conscience  which  he  knew  he  could  get  in  no 
other  way.  But  the  diflBculty  was,  to  obtain  the  impetus. 
After  finishing  one  work,  he  did  not  like  to  begin  another, 
and,  even  when  he  had  completed  a  single  chapter,  he  was 
often  unwilling  to  take  up  the  next.  When  he  moved  from 
the  town  to  the  country,  or  from  the  country  to  the  town, 
he  did  not  naturally  or  easily  fall  into  his  usual  train  of 
occupations.  In  short,  whenever  there  was  a  pause,  he 
wanted  to  turn  aside  into  some  other  path,  rather  than  to 
continue  in  the  difficult  one  right  before  him ;  but  he  very 
rarely  went  far  astray,  before  he  had  the  courage  to  punish 
himself  and  come  back. 

But,  besides  being  intended  for  a  rebuke  to  the  idle  and 
light-hearted  tendencies  of  his  nature,  his  memoranda  were 
designed  to  record  the  various  experiments  he  made  to  over- 
come the  peculiar  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  thus  assist 
bim  to  encounter  others  more  successfully.  Some  of  these 
bear  the  same  marks  of  ingenuity  and  adaptation  which 
characterized  his  mechanical  contrivances  for  sparing  his 
sight,  and  were  near  akin  to  them. 

The  notes  that  were  taken  from  the  books  read  to  him, 
or  which  he  was  able  to  read  himself,  were  made  with  very 

*  Mr.  Edmnnd  B.  Otis,  who  was  then  acting  as  his  secretary. 
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great  eare.  Tbey  varied  in  their  character  at  different 
periods,  going  more  into  detail  at  first  than  they  did  later. 
But  they  were  always  ample,  abundant.  I  have  now  before 
me  above  a  thousand  pages  of  them,  which  yet  cover  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  ground  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 
From  these,  and  similar  masses  of  manuscript,  were  selected, 
when  they  were  wanted,  such  materials  and  hints  as  would 
suit  the  purpose  of  any  given  chapter  or  division  of  the 
work  that  might  be  in  hand,  and  these  again  were  tran- 
scribed by  themselves,  in  a  very  plain  hand,  for  use.  If  his 
eye  served  him  tolerably  well,  he  read  such  of  these  selected 
notes  as  were  most  important,  with  great  care,  repeatedly, 
until  he  felt  himself  to  be  absolute  master  of  their  contents. 
If  they  were  not  so  important,  they  were  read  to  him,  rarely 
less  than  six  times, — generally  more, — "  some,*'  he  says, 
*'  a  dozen  times," — so  that  he  might  not  only  comprehend 
their  general  scope,  but  be  able  to  judge  of  any  varieties 
involved  in  their  separate  statements,  whether  of  opinion  or 
of  fact. 

When  he  had  thus  collected  all  needful  materials,  he 
began  the  task  of  composition  in  his  memory, — very 
difficult  from  the  detail  into  which  it  was  necessarily  carried, 
and  from  the  exactness  that  was  to  be  observed  in  each 
step  as  he  advanced.  Of  its  value  and  importance  he  was 
early  aware,  and,  as  he  gradually  surmounted  the  peculiar 
embarrassments  it  presented,  he  relied  on  it  more  and 
more  exclusively,  until  at  last  he  attained  an  extraordinary 
power  in  its  use  and  application. 

In  1824,  he  said,  that,  before  composing  anything,  he 
found  it  necessary  "  to  ripen  the  subject  by  much  reflection 
in  his  mind."  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  when  he 
had  not  even  begun  his  preliminary  Spanish  studies,  and 
had,  in  fact,  hazarded  nothing  more  serious  than  an  article 
for  the  North  American  Hevieta.  But,  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  on  the  composition  of  the  "Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,"   he   felt  fully  its   great  importance   and   wide 
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consequences.  Within  a  fortnight,  he  recorded :  "  Never 
take  up  my  pen,  until  I  have  travelled  over  the  subject  so 
often,  that  I  can  write  almost  from  memory."  It  was  really 
desirable  to  write,  not  almost,  but  altogether,  from  memory. 
He  laboured,  therefore,  long  for  it,  and  succeeded,  by  great 
and  continuous  efforts,  in  obtaining  the  much-coveted 
power.  "  Think  concentratedly,"  he  says,  "  when  I  think 
at  all."  And  again,  "  Think  closely,  gradually  concentra- 
ting the  circle  of  thought."  *  At  last,  in  1841,  when  he 
was  employed  on  the  "Mexico,"  he  records,  after  many 
previous  memoranda  on  the  subject :  "  My  way  has  lately 
been  to  go  over  a  large  mass, — over  and  over,  till  ready  to 
throw  it  on  paper."  And  the  next  year,  1842,  he  says: 
**  Concentrate  more  resolutely  my  thoughts  the  first  day  of 
meditation, — going  over  and  over, — thinking  once  before 
going  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  or  before  rising, — prefer  the  latter. 
And  after  one  day  of  chewing  the  cud  should  be  [t.  e. 
ought  to  be]  ready  to  write.  It  was  three'  days  for  this 
chapter," — ["  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Book  V.  Chapter  II.] 
Sometimes  it  was  longer,  but,  in  general,  a  single  whole 
day,  or  two  or  three  evenings,  with  the  hours  of  his  exercise 
in  riding  or  walking,  were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  such 
careful  meditation.^ 

•  Again,  November  10,  1839,  he  Peru," — about  thirty  printed  pages, 

records  :    ''  Think  continuously  and  — he  records  that,  after  having  done 

closely  before    taking  up  my   pen ;  all  the  necessary  reading,  he  studied 

make  the  corrections  chiefly  iu  mv  five  dajs  on  the  memoranda  he  had 

own  mind ;  not  attempt  to  overlook  made,  reflected  on  them  one  day  more, 

my  noctographs;  very  trying  to  the  and  then  gave  four  days  to  writing 

eye.    If  I  would  enjoy  composition,  the  text,  and  five  to  writing  the  notes, 

write  well,  and  make  progress,  I  must  Gibbon,  too,  used  to  compose  in  his 

give  my  whole  soul  to  it,  so  as  not  mind ;  but  it  was  in  a  very  different 

to  know  the  presence  of  another  in  way,  and  with  very  different  results, 

the  room ;  going  over  the  work  again  He  prepared  only  a  paragraph  at  a 

and   again  (not  too  fastidious,  nor  time,  and  that  he  did,  as  be  sa.ys,  in 

formal) ;  thinking  when  walking  and  order  "  to  try  it  by  the  ear."    (Misc. 

dressing,  &c. ;  and  not  too  scrupulous.  Works,  1814,  Vol  I.  p.  230.)  I  think 

hesitating  in  my  final  corrections.    It  the  effect  of  this  loud  recital  of  his 

IB  a  shame  and  a  sin  to  waste  time  on  work  to  himself  is  plain  in  the  well- 

mere  form.  Have  been  very  contented  known  cadence  of  his  sentences.  Mr. 

and  happy  here  [Feperell];  fine  wea-  Prescott  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  re- 

ther,  ana  pleasing  occupation."  peated  his  cha]'ters  aloud.  His  mental 

'  In  preparing  Chapter  III.  of  the  repetition  was  generally  done  when  he 

Introduction    to  the  "  Conquest  of  wai  riding,  or  walking,  or  driving. 
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The  result  was  remarkable — ^almost  incredible — as  to  the 
masses  he  could  thus  hold  in  a  sort  of  abeyance  in  his  mind, 
and  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  could  keep  them  there,  and 
consider  and  re-consider  them  without  confusion  or  weari- 
ness. Thus,  he  says  that  he  carried  in  his  memory  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  ''  Con- 
quest of  Peru,"  and  ran  over  the  whole  ground  several 
times  before  beginning  to  write,  although  these  two  chap- 
ters fill  fifty-six  pages  of  printed  text ;  and  he  records  the 
same  thing  of  chapters  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  in  the 
second  book  of  "  Fhihp  the  Second,"  which  make  together 
seventy-two  pages,  and  on  which  he  was  employed  sixty- 
two  days/ 

He  frequently  kept  about  sixty  pages  in  his  memory  for 
several  days,  and  went  over  the  whole  mass  five  or  six 
times ;  moulding  and  re-moulding  the  sentences  at  each  suc- 
cessive return.  But  this  power  did  not  remain  in  full  vigour 
to  the  last.  When  he  was  writing  the  third  volume  of 
''  Fhihp  the  Second,"  he  found  that  he  could  not  carry  more 
than  about  forty  pages  in  his  mind  at  once,  and  spoke  to 
me  of  it  as  a  sad  failiure  of  memory,  which,  no  doubt,  it 
was  in  one  point  of  view,  although,  in  another,  it  can  be 
regarded  only  as  an  expression  of  the  surprising  power  at 
one  time  reached  by  a  faculty  which  in  its  decline  was  still 
so  marvellous.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  that  he 
had  thus  prepared  in  his  mind,  he  went  over  it  five  or  six 
times,  as  a  general  rule, — sometimes  more, — ^and  once,  at 
least,  he  did  it,  for  a  single  chapter,  sixteen  times, —  an  in- 
stance of  patient,  untiring  labour  for  which  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  parallel.' 

'  His  words  are :  "  The  batch— all  tinaed  to  correct  and  polish  the  style 

run  over  in  mj  mind  several  times,  of  his  Diaioffues  when  he  was  eighty 

from  beginning  to  end,  before  writing  years  old.     0  de  ttkanap  rovt  iavrov 

a  word — has  been  got  out,  reading,  OAoXoyovr  Kr€vi{»v  xal  ^oarpyxiC^p 

thinking,  and  writing,  in  sixty-two  koI  vapva  rpSnop  dyairXcxcoy  oO  dicXi- 

days."  irey   ovdoi/icoirra    ytyovt&s   Unj.     See^ 

"  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (De  also,  the  well-considered  remarks  on 

CompositioneVerborumyEd.Schaefer,  a  careful  revision  of  style  by  good 

1808,  p.  406)  says,  that  Plato  con-  writers  of  all  ages,  in  the  twenty-first 
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Writing  down  by  the  help  of  his  apparatus  what  had 
been  so  carefully  prepared  in  his  memory  was  a  rapid  and 
not  disagreeable  operation,  especially  in  the  composition  of 
his  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and  of  his  later  works,  when 
the  habit  of  doing  it  had  become  fixed  and  comparatively 
easy.  As  the  sheets  were  thrown  oflf,  the  secretaiy  de- 
ciphered and  copied  them  in  a  large  round  hand, — and  then 
they  were  laid  aside,  generally  for  some  months,  or  even 
longer,  that  the  subject  might  cool  in  the  author's  mind, 
and  the  imperfections  of  its  treatment  become,  in  conse- 
quence, more  readily  apparent  to  him.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  or  whenever  the  time  for  a  final  revision  had  come, 
he  chose  the  hours  or  the  minutes  in  each  day — for  they 
were  often  only  minutes — ^when  his  eye  would  permit  him 
to  read  the  manuscript  himself,  and  then  he  went  over  it 
with  extreme  care.  This  he  held  to  be  an-  important  pro- 
cess, and  never,  I  think,  trusted  it  wholly  to  the  ear. 
Certainly  he  never  did  so,  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it. 
He  believed  that  what  was  to  be  read  by  the  eye  of  another 
should  be,  at  least  once,  severely  revised  by  the  eye  of  its 
author. 

As  the  proof-sheets  came  from  the  press,  his  friend  Mr. 
Folsom  corrected  them,  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  any 
emendations  or  improvements  in  the  style  that  might  occur 
to  him,  with  the  freedom  of  au  old  friendship,  as  well  as 
with  the  skill  and  taste  of  a  well-practised  criticism ;  and 
then,  the  author  having  himself  passed  judgment  upon  the 
suggestions  thus  offered  to  him,  and  having  taken  such  as 
he  approved,* — rarely  more  than  one  third,  or  even  one 

of  Mr.  G.  F.  Manb's  Lectures  on  the  laborious  production,  and  have  under. 

English  Language  (New  York,  1860),  gone  the  most  carerui  and  repeated 

— a  book  full  of  rich,  original  thought,  revision  and  emendation."     This,  I 

and  painstaking,  conscientious  invest!-  have  no   doubt,  is  what  Dionysius 

gation.      "  Literary  biography,**   he  meant  when  he  said  that  Plato  did 

says,  "  furnishes  the  most  abundant  not  cease  to  comb  and  curl  and  braid 

proofs  that,  in  all  aees,  the  works  the  locks  of  his  Dialogues,  even  when 


which  stand  as  types  of  language  and      he  was  eighty  years  old — ^an  odd  figure 
composition  have  been  of  slow  and      of  speech,  but  a  very  significant  one. 

M    2 
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fifth, — the  whole  was  delivered  to  the  unchanging  stereo- 
type.^ 

This  process,  from  the  first  breaking  ground  with  in- 
quiries into  the  subject  to  the  final  yielding  of  the  com- 
pleted work  to  the  press,  was,  no  doubt,  very  elaborate  and 
painstaking;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  singularly 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of 
Mr.  Prescott's  case,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  any 
other  way  he  could  have  accomplished  so  much,  or  have 
done  it  so  well.  But,  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  the 
great  labour  it  implied,  added  to  the  unceasing  care  he  was 
compelled  to  practise  for  forty  years,  in  order  to  protect  his 
health,  and  preserve  and  prolong  the  failing  powers  of  the 
single  eye  that  remained  to  him,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  the  minute  historical  investigations  which  seemed 
to  be  forbidden  by  the  conditions  of  his  life,  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  It  is,  no  less,  one  full  of  instruction 
to  those  who  think  that  a  life  without  serious  occupation 
can  be  justified,  either  by  the  obstacles  or  the  temptations 
it  may  be  called  to  encounter. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  his  character,  which  should 
not  be  left  out  of  view,  and  yet  one  which  I  cannot  approach 
except  with  misgiving;  I  mean  that  which  involves  the 
moral  and  religious  elements  of  his  nature.  Of  these,  so 
far  as  a  belief  in  Christianity  is  concerned,  and  a  conscien- 
tious and  repeated  examination  of  its  authority  as  a  revela- 
tion, I  have  already  spoken.  His  life,  too,  devoted  to  hard 
labour, — often  physically  painful, — with  the  prevalent  idea 

'  Mr.  Folsom — who    had    known  and  character  were  made  bj  the  Keir. 

him  from  the  period  of  his  college  life  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  of  Cbarlestown, 

— made  before  t!-?  American  Academy,  the  Hon.  Charles  Q,  Loring  of  Boston, 

soon  after  his  friend's  death,  some  and  Professor  Theophilus  Parsons  of 

very  graceful  and  appropriate  remarks  Harvard  Ck)llege, — the  last  two,  like 

on   his  modes  of  composition,  with  Mr.  Folsom,  members  of  the  club  to 

which    his  "Cambridge  Aldus,"  as  which  Mr.  Prescott  so  many  years 

Prescott  was  wont  to  call  Mr.  Folsom,  belonged.    See  the  '*  Proceedings  of 

was  especially  familiar.    On  the  same  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 

occasion,  other  more  general,  but  not  Sciences,"  Vol.  IV.  pp.  149—163. 
less  interesting,  remarks  on  his  life 
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not  only  of  cultivating  his  own  faculties,  and  promoting  his 
own  improvement,  but  of  fulfilling  his  duties  towards  his 
fellow-men,  was  necessarily  one  of  constant,  careful  disci- 
pline. But,  behind  all  this,  and  deeper  than  all  this,  lay, 
as  its  foundation,  his  watchfulness  over  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious character,  its  weaknesses  and  its  temptations. 

With  these  he  dealt,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  same 
way,  and  on  the  same  system,  which  he  applied  to  his 
physical  health  and  his  intellectual  culture.  He  made  u 
record  of  everything  that  was  amiss,  and  examined  and 
considered  and  studied  that  record  constantly  and  conscien- 
tiously. It  was  written  on  separate  slips  of  paper,  — done 
always  with  his  own  hand, — seen  only  by  his  own  eye. 
These  slips  he  preserved  in  a  large  envelope,  and  kept  them 
in  the  most  reserved  and  private  manner.  From  time  to 
time,  when  his  sight  permitted, — and  generally  on  Sunday, 
after  returning  from  the  morning  service, — he  took  them 
out  and  looked  them  over,  one  by  one.  If  any  habitual 
fault  were,  as  he  thought,  eradicated,  he  destroyed  the  re- 
cord of  it ;  if  a  new  one  had  appeared,  he  entered  it  on  its 
separate  slip,  and  placed  it  with  the  rest  for  future  warning 
and  reproof.  This  habit,  known  only  to  the  innermost 
circle  of  those  who  lived  around  his  heart,  was  persevered 
in  to  the  last.  After  his  death  the  envelope  was  found, 
marked,  as  it  was  known  that  it  would  be,  "  To  be  burnt." 
And  it  was  burnt.  No  record,  therefore,  remains  on  earth 
of  this  remarkable  self-discipline.  But  it  remains  in  the 
memory  of  his  beautiful  and  pure  life,  and  in  the  books 
that  shall  be  opened  at  the  great  day,  when  the  thoughts  of 
all  hearts  shall  be  made  manifest. 

Probably  to  those  who  knew  my  friend  only  as  men 
commonly  know  one  another  in  society,  and  even  to  the 
many  who  knew  him  familiarly,  these  accounts  of  his 
private  habits  and  careful  self-discipline  may  be  unexpected, 
and  may  seem  strange.  But  they  are  true.  The  founda- 
tions of  his  character  were  laid  as  deep  as  I  have  described 
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them, — the  vigilance  over  his  own  conduct  was  as  strict. 
But  he  always  desired  to  have  as  little  of  this  seen  as 
possible.  He  detested  all  pretence  and  cant.  He  made 
no  presumptuous  claims  to  the  virtues  which  everybody, 
who  knew  him  at  all,  knew  he  possessed.  He  did  not,  for 
instance,  like  to  say  that  he  acted  in  any  individual  case 
from  "a  sense  of  duty."  He  avoided  that  particular 
phrase,  as  he  more  than  once  told  me  he  did,  and  as  I 
know  his  father  had  done  before  him,  because  it  is  so  often 
used  to  hide  mean  or  unworthy  motives.  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  I  never  heard  him  use  it,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
person  for  whom  he  had  much  regard  was  urging  him  to 
do  something,  which,  after  all,  could  only  end  in  social 
pleasures  for  both  of  them,  and  added  as  an  ultimate 
argument,  "But  can't  you  make  a  duty  of  it?" — he 
repeated  the  words  to  me  afterwards  with  the  heartiest 
disgust.  But,  during  his  riper  years,  nobody,  I  think, 
ever  saw  anything  in  him  which  contradicted  the  idea  that 
he  was  governed  by  high  motives.  It  was  only  that  he 
was  instinctively  unwilling  to  parade  them, — that  he  was 
remarkably  free  from  anything  like  pretension. 

He  carried  this  very  far.  To  take  a  strong  example,  few 
persons  suspected  him  of  literary  industry  till  all  the  world 
knew  what  he  had  done.  Not  half  a  dozen,  I  think,  out 
of  his  own  family,  were  aware,  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  he  was  employed  on  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
that  he  was  occupied  with  any  considerable  literary  under* 
taking,  and  hardly  anybody  knew  what  it  was.  Most  of 
his  friends  thought  that  he  led  rather  an  idle,  unprofitable 
life,  but  attributed  it  to  his  infirmity,  and  pardoned  or 
overlooked  it  as  a  misfortune,  rather  than  as  anything 
discreditable.  On  one  occasion  a  near  connexion,  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  most  familiar  and 
pleasant  manner  at  least  once  a  week,  afiectionately  urged 
him  to  undertake  some  serious  occupation  as  a  thing 
essential  to  his  happiness,  and   even  to  his   respectable 
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position  in  society.  And  yet,  at  that  moment^  he  had 
been  eight  years  labouring  on  his  first  great  work,  and, 
though  thus  pressed  and  tempted,  he  did  not  confess  how 
he  was  employed.*^ 

He  was  sensitive,  from  his  very  nature  as  well  as  from 
the  infirmities  that  beset  him,  and  this  sensitiveness  of 
temperament  made  it  more  than  commonly  disagreeable  to 
him  to  have  his  exact  habits  interfered  with  or  intruded 
upon.     But  he  did  not  willingly  permit  his  annoyance  to 
be  seen,  and  few  ever  suspected  that  he  felt  it.     When  he 
was  riding  or  taking  his  long  walks,  he  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  habit  of  going  over  and  over  again  in  his 
memory  whatever  he  might  last  have  composed,  and  thus 
correcting  and  finishing  his  work  in  a  way  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  himself.     Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  any 
interruption  to  the  current  of  his  thoughts  was  unwelcome. 
And  yet  who  of  the  hundreds  that  stopped  him  in  his 
daily  walks,  or  joined  him  on  horseback,  eager  for  his 
kindly  greeting  or  animated  conversation,  was  ever  received 
with  any  other  than  a  pleasant  welcome?    During  one 
winter,  I  know  that  the  same  friend  overtook  him  so  often 
in  his  morning  ride,  that  he  gave  up  his  favourite  road  to 
avoid  a  kindness  which  he  was  not  willing  to  seem  to 
decline.     His  father  and  he  understood  one  another  com- 
pletely on  this  point.     They  often  mounted  at  the  same 
time,  but  always  turned  their  horses  in  diflferent  directions. 
Nor  was  there  in  his  intercourse  at  home  or  abroad — 
with  strangers  or  with  his  familiar  friends — any  noticeable 
trace  of  the  strict  government  to  which  he  subjected  his 

*®  As  early  as  IS21,  be  showed  siprns  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  " — is  a  re- 

of  this  sensitiveness,  which  so  remnrk-  markable  trait  in  the  character  of  one 

ablj  characterized  all  his  literary  la-  who  vi  as  commonly  open-hearted  al- 

bours.    After  indicating  two  or  three  most  to  weakness.    I  do  not  believe 

persons,  one  of  whom  he  might  consult  that  three  persons  ont  of  his  own 

when  he  should  be  writing  a  review  home  knew  that  he  was  writing  that 

for  the  North  American,  he   adds:  work  until  it  was  nearly  completed. 

"  Nor  shall  any  one  else,  if  I  can  help  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  anybody 

it,  know  that  I  am  writing."    This  knew  it  for  several  years,  except  my- 

occasiona]  reticence — so  complete,  so  self,  his  family,  and  those  who  helped 

absolutei  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  him  abroad  in  collecting  materials. 
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time  and  his  character.  In  his  study,  everything  went  od 
by  rule.  His  table  and  his  papers  were  always  in  the 
nicest  order.  His  chair  stood  always  in  the  same  spot, 
and — what  was  important — in  the  same  relations  to  the 
light.  The  furniture  of  the  room  was  always  arranged  in 
the  same  manner.  The  hours,  and  often  even  the  minutes, 
were  counted  and  appropriated.  But  when  he  came  out 
from  his  work  and  joined  his  family,  the  change  was  com- 
plete,— the  relaxation  absolute.  Especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  in  the  cheerful  parlour  of  the  old 
homestead  at  Pepperell,  surrounded  by  his  children  and 
their  young  friends,  his  gay  spirits  were  counted  upon  by 
all  as  an  unfailing  resource.  The  evening  games  could  not 
be  begun,  the  entertaining  book  could  not  be  opened,  until 
he  had  come  from  his  work,  and  taken  his  accustomed  place 
in  the  circle  which  his  presence  always  made  bright. 

In  society  it  was  the  same.  He  was  never  otherwise 
than  easy  and  unconstrained.  It  would  have  been  diflScidt 
to  find  him  in  a  company  of  persons  where  any  one  was 
more  attractive  than  he  was.  But  he  never  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  it,  or  to  make  an  eflfbrt  to  distinguish  himself. 
The  brilliant  things  he  sometimes  said  were  almost  always 
in  the  nature  of  repartees,  and  depended  so  much  for  their 
effect  on  what  had  gone  before,  that  those  who  saw  him 
oftenest  and  knew  him  best  remember  little  of  his  con- 
versation, except  that  it  was  always  agreeable, — often  full 
of  drollery, — occasionally  sparkling.  But  it  was  one  of  its 
peculiarities,  that  it  became  sometimes  amusing  from  its 
carelessness, — running  into  blunders  and  inconsequences, 
not  unlike  Irish  bulls,  which  nobody  seemed  to  enjoy  so 
heartily  as  he  did,  or  to  expose  with  such  happy  gaiety* 
Eminently  natural  he  always  was, — everybody  saw  it  who 
met  him, — and  in  this  quality  resided,  no  doubt,  much  of 
the  charm  of  his  personal  intercourse. 

But  it  was  certainly  remarkable  that  one  who  lived  so 
many  hours  of  each  day  by  such  rigorous  rules,  and  who 
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subjected  himself  constantly  to  a  discipline,  physical,  in- 
tellectual^ and  morale  so  exact,  should  yet  have  been  thus 
easy,  unconstrained,  and  even  careless  in  all  societies,  at 
home  and  abroad, — with  his  children  hardly  more  than 
with  persons  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time.  Such 
apparent  contradictions — such  a  union  of  qualities  and 
characteristics  which  nature  commonly  holds  carefully 
asunder — have  not  always  been  intelligible  to  those  who 
occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  them,  without  being  con- 
stantly near  enough  to  see  how  they  were  produced,  or  how 
they  acted  upon  each  other.  It  was  a  combination  which 
could,  I  conceive,  have  been  originally  found  or  formed  in 
no  nature  that  had  not  that  essential  goodness  and  sweet- 
ness for  which  the  best  training  is  but  a  poor  substitute ; 
and  they  could  have  been  brought  into  such  intimate  union 
by  no  solvent  less  active  than  his  charming  spirits,  which 
seemed  to  shed  brightness  over  his  whole  character.  His 
sunny  smile  was  absolutely  contagious, — his  cordial  easy 
manners  were  irresistible.  All  who  approached,  him  felt 
and  acknowledged  their  influence,  and  few  thought  of  what 
might  lie  beneath  them. 

One  trait  of  his  character,  however,  which,  from  its 
nature,  was  less  obvious  than  the  traits  expresse'd  by  his 
general  manners,  should  be  especially  noticed, — I  mean 
his  charity  to  the  poor.  His  Uberality  in  contributing  to 
whatever  would  improve  and  benefit  the  community  was 
necessarily  known  of  many.  Not  so  his  private  generosity. 
This  hp  had,  as  it  were,  inherited.  His  mother's  greatest 
happiness,  beyond  the  circle  of  her  family,  was  found  in  a 
free-handed  beneficence.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
when  her  resources  were  much  beyond  the  claims  that 
could  be  made  on  them  by  children  already  independent, 
she  avoided  all  personal  expense,  and  gave  more  than  half 
her  income  to  the  poor.  Her  son  fully  shared  her  spirit. 
While  she  lived,  he  co-operated  with  her,  and,  after  her 
death,  her  pensioners  were  not  permitted,  so  far  as  money 
could  do  it,  to  feel  their  loss. 
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But,  from  his  earliest  manhood,  he  was  always  free  and 
liberal  In  many  years  he  gave  away  more  than  he 
intended  to  do,  and  more  than  he  afterwards  thought  he 
ought  to  have  done.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
repeating  the  mistake  or  the  miscalculation.  Indeed, 
though  he  was  considerate  and  careful,  as  well  as  liberal, 
in  his  contributions  to  public  institutions,  he  was  very 
impulsive  in  his  private  charities.  An  instance  happily 
recorded  by  Mr.  Robert  Carter,  who  was  his  secretary  for 
about  a  year,  in  1847-1848,  will  better  explain  this  part  of 
his  character  than  a  page  of  generalities. 

''  One  bitter  cold  day,"  he  says,  *^  I  came  to  the  study,  as  usual,  at 
half-past  ten.  Mr.  Prescott  went  to  work  immediately  on  two  long 
and  important  letters,  one  to  Sefior  de  Gayangos  at  Madrid,  the  other 
to  Count  Circourt  at  Paris,  which  he  was  Very  anxious  to  have  finished 
in  season  to  go  by  that  week's  mail  to  Europe.  There  was  barely 
sufficient  time  to  get  them  ready  before  the  mail  closed.  They  were 
about  half  done  when  twelve  o'clock,  his  hour  for  exercise,  arrived. 
He  was  so  anxious  to  get  them  off  that  he  did  what  I  had  never 
known  him  to  do  before ;  he  relinquished  his  walk,  and  kept  at  his 
writing-case ;  telling  me  to  go  out  and  stretch  my  legs,  but  to  be  sure 
and  return  at  one  o'clock,  when  he  would  have  the  letters  ready  to  be 
copied.  I  offered  to  remain  and  copy  as  he  wrote,  but  he  said  there 
would  be  time  enough  if  I  came  back  at  one  o'clock.  He  never  would 
allow  me  to  work  for  him  beyond  the  hours  stipulated  in  our  agree- 
ment, and  was  very  careful  not  to  encroach  upon  my  time,  even  for  a 
minute,  though  he  often  made  me  take  holidays.  I  strolled  about  the 
city  for  half-an-hour,  and  on  my  way  back,  passing  through  Broad 
Street,  where  the  Irish  congregate,  met  one  Michael  Sullivan,  whom  I 
knew.  He  seemed  to  be  in  trouble,  and  I  inquired  what  ailed  him. 
He  said  he  had  been  sick  and  out  of  work,  and  had  no  money,  and  his 
family  were  starving  with  cold.  I  went  with  him  to  the  den  where 
he  lived,  and  found  his  wife  and  three  or  four  small  children  in 
a  wretched  loft  over  a  warehouse,  where  they  were  lying  on  the  floor 
huddled  in  a  pile  of  straw  and  shavings,  with  some  rags  and  pieces  of 
old  carpet  over  theuL  The  only  furniture  in  the  room  was  a  chair,  a 
broken  table,  and  a  small  stove,  in  which  were  the  expiring  embers  of 
a  scanty  handful  of  coal,  which  they  had  begged  from  neighbours 
equally  poor.  The  mercury  was  below  zero  out  of  doors,  and  the 
dilapidated  apartment  was  not  much  warmer  than  the  street  I  had 
no  time  to  spare,  and  the  detention,  slight  as  i%  was,  prevented  rae 
from  getting  back  to  Mr.  Prescott's  till  a  quarter  past  one.     His 
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manuscript  lay  on  my  desk,  and  he  was  walking  about  the  room  in  a 
state  of  impatience,  I  knew,  though  he  showed  none,  except  by  looking 
at  his  watch.  As  I  wanned  my  chilled  hands  over  the  fire,  I  told 
him,  by  way  of  apology,  what  had  detained  me.  Without  speaking, 
he  stepped  to  a  drawer  where  scraps  of  writing  paper  were  kept,  took 
out  a  piece,  and,  laying  it  on  my  desk,  told  me  to  write  an  order  on 

Mr. (a  coal-dealer  with  whom  he  kept  an  account  always  open 

for  such  purposes)  for  a  ton  of  coal,  to  be  delivered  without  delay  to 
Michael  Sullivan,  Broad  Street.  He  then  went  to  his  bell-rope,  and 
gave  it  a  vehement  pull.     A  servant  entered  as  I  finished  the  order. 

*  Take  this,'  he  said,  '  as  quick  as  you  can  to  Mr. ,  and  see  that 

the  coal  is  delivered  at  once.  What  is  the  number  of  the  house  in 
Broad  Street?' 

"  I  had  neglected  to  notice  the  number,  though  I  could  find  the 
place  readily  myself.  I  therefore  suggested  to  Mr.  Prescott,  that,  as 
there  were  probably  twenty  Michael  Sullivans  in  Broad  Street,  the 
coal  might  not  reach  the  right  man,  unless  I  saw  to  it  in  person,  which 
I  would  do  when  I  went  to  dinner  at  half  past  two  o'clock. 

'' '  Thank  you !  thank  you ! '  he  said,  *  but  go  at  once,  there  will  be 
time  enough  lost  in  getting  the  coal.' 

"  I  reminded  him  of  the  letters.  '  Go  !  go  I  never  mind  the  letters. 
Gayangos  and  Circourt  will  not  freeze  if  they  never  get  them,  and 
Mrs.  CSuUivan  may,  if  you  don't  huny.  Stay!  can  the  man  be 
trusted  with  money  f  or  will  he  spend  it  all  for  drink  f  *  He  pulled 
out  his  pocket-book.  I  told  him  he  could  be  trusted.  He  handed 
me  hYB  dollars.  '  See  that  they  are  made  comfortable,  at  least  while 
this  cold  spell  lasts.  Take  time  enough  to  see  to  them ;  I  shall  not 
want  you  till  six.  Don't  let  them  know  I  sent  the  money,  or  all 
Broad  Street  will  be  here  begging  within  twenty-four  hours.' 

'^  I  relieved  Mr.  0*Sullivan,  as  Mr.  Prescott  persisted  in  calling  him, 
and,  when  I  returned  at  six,  I  entered  in  the  account-book,  *  Cluirity 
five  dollars.'  *  Always  tell  me  when  you  know  of  such  cases,'  he  said, 
'  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  do  something  for  them.  I  cannot 
go  about  myself  to  find  them  out,  but  I  shall  be  always  ready  to 
contribute.' 

"  He  did  not  let  the  matter  rest  there,  but  kept  playfully  inquiring 
after  my  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'SuUivan,  until  I  satisfied  him  by 
ascertaining  that  he  had  found  employment,  and  could  provide  for  his 
family.     After  that  he  never  alluded  to  them  again."  " 

"  from  tbe  Kew  York  Tribune,  as  Broad   Street.     But  Prescott  cared 

copied  into  tlie  "  Prescott  Memorial,"  not  a  whit  what  was  the  religion  of 

New  lork,.  1859.    Sullivan  was,  no  the  poor  he  helped.    It  was  enough 

doubt,  a  Catholic,  as  were  most  of  that  thej  were  suffering, 
tbe  poor  Irish  who  then  herded  in 
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1837. 

Period  immediatelj  after  the  Publication  of  *' Eerdinand  and  Isabella."— Thinks 
of  writing  a  Life  of  Moli^re,  but  prefers  Spanish  Subjects. — Reviews. — In- 
quires again  into  the  Truth  of  Christianity. — "  Conquest  of  Mexico." — ^Books 
and  Manuscripts  obtained  for  it. — Humboldt. — Indolence. — Correspondence 
with  Washington  Irving. 

The  summer  of  1836,  when  the  composition  of"  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella"  was  completed,  and  the  following  eighteen 
months,  during  which  it  was  carried  through  the  press  and 
its  success  made  sure,  constituted  a  very  happy  period  in 
Mr.  Prescott's  life.  The  inexperienced  author  speculated, 
indeed,  more  than  he  needed  to  have  done  on  the  risks  of 
his  venture,  and  felt  concerning  the  final  result  a  good  deal 
of  nervous  curiosity,  which,  if  it  did  not  amount  to  anxiety, 
was  something  very  near  to  it.  But  he  soon  began  to 
consider  what  he  should  do  when  the  holidays  in  which  he 
was  indulging  himself  should  come  to  an  end.  For  some 
time  he  was  very  uncertain.  It  was  his  way  in  such  cases 
to  doubt  long. 

At  one  period,  he  determined,  if  the  "Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  "  should  be  coldly  received,  to  take  up  some  lighter 
subject,  for  which,  with  all  his  distnist  of  himself,  he  could 
not  doubt  his  competency.  Several  subjects  came  readily 
to  his  thoughts,  but  none  tempted  him  so  much  as  Moliere, 
on  whose  character  and  works  he  had,  in  1828,  written  a 
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pleasant  article  for  the  North  American  Beview, — the  "  Old 
North/'  as  he  used  to  call  it.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
had  corrected  the  last  sheets  of  the  "  Catholic  Sovereigns," 
he  wrote  to  me  about  his  new  project,  knowing  that  I  was 
in  Paris,  where  I  might  help  him  in  collecting  materials  for 
it.     This  was  in  September,  1837.^ 

It  was  not  difficult  to  do  all  he  desired.  I  advised  with 
M.  Jules  Taschereau,*  who,  besides  his  other  claims  on  the 
republic  of  letters,  had  then  recently  published  the  second 
edition  of  his  "  Life  of  Moliere," — altogether  the  best  book 
on  its  subject,  though  with  an  air  of  greater  learning  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  brilliant  character  of 
the  genius  to  whom  it  is  devoted.  Having  made  sure  of 
the  assistance  of  M.  Taschereau,  1  at  once  undertook  the 
commission,  and  wrote  to  my  friend  how  I  proposed  to 
execute  it.  lie  replied  in  the  postscript  to  a  letter  already 
extending  to  four  sheets,  which  he  thus  characterizes : — 

"  My  letter  resembles  one  of  those  higglety-pigglety  houses  that  have 
been  so  much  tinkered  aud  built  upon  that  one  hardly  knows  the 
front  from  the  rear.  I  have  got  to-day  your  letter  .of  Kovember 
24th, — a  kind  letter,  showing  that  you  are,  as  you  always  have  beeu 
ever  since  you  came  into  the  world,  thinking  how  you  can  best  serve 
your  friends.  I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  interest  in  the  little  Moliire 
purchases,  and,  if  anything  occurs  to  you  of  value  that  I  have  omitted, 
pray  order  it.  .  .  .  My  design  is  to  write  a  notice  of  his  life  and 
works,  which,  without  pretence  (for  it  would  be  but  pretence)  to 
critical  skill  in  the  French  language  or  drama,  would  make  an  agree- 
able book  for  the  parlour  table.  ...  As  the  thing,  in  my  prosy  way, 
would  tako  two  or  three  years,  I  don't  care  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one 
else. 

'*  But  my  heart  is  set  on  a  Spanish  subject,  could  I  compass  the 
materials,  viz.  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  the  anterior  civilization  of 
the  Mexicans, — a  beautiful  prose  epic,  for  which  rich  virgin  materials 
teem  in  Simancas  and  Madrid,  and  probably  in  Mexico.     I  would  give 

^  He  had,  somewbat  earlier,  a  con-  more  consonant  with  my  taste,  my 

siderable  fancy  for  literary  history,  of  turn  of  mind,  and  all  my  previous 

wliich  he  often  spoke  to  me.    When  studies.    The  sooner  I  complete  my 

he  was  half  through  the  composition  present  work,  the  sooner  I  shall  be 

of  his  "  Eerdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  enabled  to  enter  upon  it.   So/estinaJ* 

hastening  to  finish  it,  he  recorded :  '  Now  (1862)  the  head  ot  the  Xii»- 

"  But,  after  all,  literary  history  is  perial  Library  at  Paris. 
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a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  that  they  lay  in  a  certain  attic  in  Bedford 
Street  But  how  can  I  compass  it  in  these  troubled  times, — ^too 
troubled,  it  would  seem,  for  old  Navarrete  to  follow  down  the  stream 
of  story,  which  he  has  carried  to  the  veiy  time  of  Cortes."  • 

The  result  of  the  matter  was,  that  I  sent  hira  a  collection 
of  about  fifty  volumes,  which,  for  anybody  who  wished  to 
write  a  pleasant  life  of  Moliere,  left  little  to  be  desired, 
and  nothing  for  one  whose  purpose  was  general  literary 
criticism,  rather  than  curious  biographical  or  bibliographical 
research.  But  before  he  had  received  the  purchase  I  had 
thus  made  for  him,  the  success  of  his  "  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella"  had  happily  turned  his  attention  again  to  the 
Spanish  subject,  which  lay  nearest  his  heart.  On  the 
6th  of  April,  he  wrote  to  me  concerning  both  the 
"Mexico"  and  the  "Moliere,"  telling  me,  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  pleasant  acquaintance  he  had  made,  which 
promised  much  to  favour  his  Spanish  project,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  did  a  great  deal  more,  giving  him  a  kind,  true, 
and  important  friend. 

'*  I  have  been  much  gratified,"  he  says,  "  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  book  has  been  received  by  more  than  one  intelligent  Spaniard 
here,  in  particular  by  the  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Angel  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  who  has  sent  me  a  present  of  books,  and  expresses  his  intention 
of  translating  my  History  into  Castilian.  In  consequence  of  this,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  his  assistance  for  the  other  crotchets  I  have  in  my 
head,  I  paid  a  visit  to  New  York  last  week,— a  momentous  affair,  for 
it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  go  to  Constantinople.  Well,  I  saw  his 
Spanuhrshipy  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  him, — a  frank,  manly 
cahdUerOy  who  has  resigned  his  office  from  a  refusal  to  subscribe  the 
late  democratic  constitution.  He  is  quite  an  accomplished  man,  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  principal  Spanish  scholars  at  home,  so  that 

*  He  refers  to  the  remarkable  work  touching  the  expedition  of  Cortes  for 

— mainljdocumentary— entitled  "Co-  the  conquest  of  Mexico;  or  even  ap- 

leocion  de  Viagea  y  Ueacubrimientoa  proaching  that  of  the  Pisarroa  for  the 

one  hicieron  nor  Mar  los  Espafioles  conquest  of  Peru.    The  manuscript 

aesde  fines  del  Siglo  XV.  coordinada  materials  for  both  of  these,  however, 

€  ilustrada  per  Don  Martin  Fernandez  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  were  placed 

de  Navarrete."     Madrid,  1825 — 37.  by  Navarrete,  who  had  collected  them 

5  Tomos,  4to.    It  be^ns,  of  course,  for  publication,  with    true    Spanish 

with  Columbus ;  but  it  comes  down  generosity,  at  the  disposition  of  Mr. 

only  to  Loaisa  and  Saavedra,  without  rrescott. 
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he  will  be  of  obvious  use  to  me  iu  any  project  I  may  baye  hereafter. 
He  told  me  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History,  and  should  present  one  to  the  Queen,  if  he  had  not  retired 
from  ofiBce.     There's  a  feather  in  my  cap  ! 

"  In  New  York  I  saw  your  old  friends  the  L s,  and  passed  an 

evening  with  them.  It  is  ten  years  to  a  month  since  I  was  there  with 
you 

"  The  New-Yorkers  have  done  the  handsome  thing  by  me, — ^that  is, 
the  book.  But  sink  the  shop  !  I  have  dosed  you  and  Anna  with 
quite  enough  of  it  The  truth  is,  I  always  talk  to  you  and  Anna  as  I 
should  to  my  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  if  you  do  not  so  take  it,  I 
shall  make  a  pretty  ridiculous  figure  in  your  eyes.  But  I  will 
Tenture  it. 

"  I  believe  I  have  not  written  to  you  since  the  arrival  of  the  French 
books  [about  Moli^re]  all  safe  and  sound.  Never  was  there  so  much 
muUum  in  so  little  parvo, — ^and  then  the  *  damage '  a  mere  bagatelle. 
How  much  am  I  obliged  to  you,  not  only  for  thinking,  but  for  think- 
ing in  the  right  place  and  manner,  for  me,  and  for  acting  as  well  as 
thinking.  I  begin  to  believe  I  have  Fortunatus*s  wishing-cap  while 
you  are  in  Europe.  For  that  reason,  perhaps,  I  should  show  more 
conscience  in  putting  the  said  wishing-cap  on  my  head.  Well,  the 
wish  I  have  nearest  at  heart,  Grod  knows,  is  to  see  you  and  Anna  and 
the  petites  safe  on  this  side  of  the  water  again.  And  that  will  come  to 
passy  too,  before  long.  You  vTill  find  us  a  few  years  older.  Father 
Time  has  thinned  out  the  loose  hairs  from  some  craniums,  and  shaken 
his  vile  dredging-box  over  othen.  For  myself,  I  have  turned  forty, 
since  you  went  away, — an  ugly  comer  that  takes  a  man  into  the 
shadow  of  life,  as  it  were.  But  better  be  in  the  shadow  with  the 
friends  you  love,  than  keep  in  the  everlasting  sunshine  of  youth, — if 
that  were  possible, — and  see  them  go  down  into  the  valley  without 
you.  One  does  not  feel  his  progress,  when  all  around  is  going  on  at 
the  same  rate.  I  shall  not,  however,  give  up  entirely  my  claims  to  be 
reckoned  young,  since  a  newspaper  this  very  week  styles  me  'our 
young  and  modest  townsman.'  I  suppose  you  will  admit  one  epithet 
to  be  as  true  as  the  other." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  period  that  followed  the  puWication 
of  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  was  not  fruitful  in  literary 
results.  Except  a  pleasant  article  on  Lockhart's  "  Life  of 
Scott/*  which  he  prepared  for  the  North  American  Review^ 
he  wrote  nothing  during  that  winter, — not  even  his  accus- 
tomed private  memoranda.      No  doubt  he  was,  in  one 
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sense,  idle,  and  he  more  than  once  spoke  of  these  months 
afterwards  with  regret  and  pain  ;  but  the  vacation,  though 
a  pretty  long  one,  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  amiss  in 
its  occupations  or  its  consequences.  He  read,  or  rather 
listened  to  much  reading;  light  and  miscellaneous  in 
general,  but  not  always  so.  Sometimes,  indeed,  during 
his  protracted  holidays,  it  was  of  the  gravest  sort ;  for, 
while  his  work  was  going  through  the  pcess,  he  occupied 
himself  again  with  careful  inquiries  into  the  authority  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  read  Marsh  on  the 
origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
translation  of  "  Michaelis ;"  the  first  volume — being  all 
then  published — of  Norton's  "  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels," 
to  whose  learning  and  power  he  bore  testimony  in  a  note 
to  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;"  Newcome's  "  Harmony," 
Paley's  "Evidences,"  Middleton's  "Free  Inquiry,"  and 
Gibbon's  famous  chapters, — w^orks  the  last  three  of  which 
he  had  considered  and  studied  before.  A  little  later  he 
read  Norton's  "  Statement  of  Reasons,"  and  Fumess  on 
the  Four  Gospels  ;  but  he  did  riot  go  as  thoroughly  as  he 
had  in  his  previous  inquiries  into  the  orthodox  doctrines, 
as  they  are  called ;  for,  as  he  said,  he  was  more  and  more 
satisfied  that  they  were  unfounded.  After  expressing  him- 
self decidedly  on  these  points,  and  coming  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  "  the  study  of  polemics  or  biblical  critics 
will  tend  neither  to  settle  principles  nor  clear  up  doubts, 
but  rather  to  confuse  the  former  and  multiply  the  latter," 
jhe  concludes  with  these  striking  words  : — 

**  To  do  well  and  act  justly,  to  fear  and  to  love  God,  and  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves, — in  these  is  the  essence  of  religion.  To  do 
this  is  the  safest,  our  only  safe  course.  For  what  we  can  believe,  we 
are  not  responsible,  supposing  we  examine  candidly  and  patiently. 
For  what  we  do,  we  shall  indeed  be  accountable.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Saviour  unfold  the  whole  code  of  morals  by  which  our  conduct  should 
be  regulated.  Who,  then,  whatever  difficulties  he  may  meet  with  in 
particular  incidents  and  opinions  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  can  hesitate 
to  receive  the  great  religious  and  moral  truths  inculcated  by  the 
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Saviour  as  the  words  of  irupirtUion  f    I  cannot^  oertainlj.     On  these, 
then,  I  will  rest,  and  for  all  else 

'  Wait  the  great  teacber  Death,  and  God  adore.' " 

When  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  "  was  a  successful  book,  and  likely  to  last, — a 
result  at  which  he  arrived  very  slowly, — he  abandoned  the 
idea  of  writing  the  Life  of  MoHere,  and  turned,  with  a 
decided  purpose,  to  the  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico, 
which  had  been,  for  some  time,  interesting  and  tempting 
him  in  a  way  not  to  be  resisted.  One  cause  of  his  long 
hesitation  was  the  doubt  he  felt  whether  he  could  obtain 
the  materials  that  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  work.  He 
had  written  for  them  to  Madrid,  in  April,  1838;  but 
before  a  reply  could  reach  him,  weary  of  a  vacation  which, 
reckoning  from  the  time  when  he  finished  the  composition 
of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  was  now  protracted  to  nearly 
two  years,  and  quite  sure  that  on  all  accounts  he  ought  to 
be  at  work  again,  he  began  cautiously  to  enter  on  his  new 
subject  with  such  books  as  he  could  command.^ 

In  June  he  records  that  he  had  read  with  much  care 
Humboldt's  ''Researches  concerning  the  Institutions  of  the 
Ancient  Inhabitants  of  America,"  and  his  "  New  Spain." 
It  was  his  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  this 
great  man,  except  that,  when  writing  an  account  of  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus  for  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  he 
had  resorted  to  that  mine  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  the 
''Examen  Critique  de  THistoire  et  de  la  Geographie  du 
Nouveau  Continent."  *  The  two  works  he  now  studied  are, 
however,  in  some  respects,  of  more  significance,  and  he 
thus  notes  his  opinion  of  them : —  ^ 

''  Humboldt  is  a  tnie  philosopher,  divested  of  loeal  or  national  pre« 
jndioes,  fortified  with  uncommon  learning,  which  supplies  him  with 

^  He  felt  the  need  of  a  grave  Bob-  **  still  lesB  paltry  profit,  wiU  not  eon- 

jeot,  and  of  suooesa  in  it,  as,  I  think,  tent  me,  I  am  conndent." 

he  always  did  i^ter  he  had  once  begun  '  **  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  Pari  I. 

bis  historical  career.    *'  Mere  ephe*  Chap.  XYI.,  notes, 
meral  snocess,"  he  records  in  1838, 

N 
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abundant  illuBtrations  and  analogies.  Like  most  truly  learned  men, 
he  is  cautious  and  modest  in  his  deduotionB,  and,  though  he  assembles 
very  many  remarkable  coiucidences  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  in  their  institutions,  notions,  habits,  dJEO.,  yet  he  does  not  infer 
that  the  New  World  was  peopled  from  the  Old, — ^mnoh  less  from  what 
particular  nation,  as  more  rash  speculators  have  done.** 

The  notes  to  his  "Conquest  of  Mexico*'  abound  in 
similar  expressions  of  admiration  for  the  great  traveller; 
a  man  who,  as  an  observer  of  nature,  was  once  said  by 
Biot  (a  competent  judge,  if  anybody  was)  to  have  been 
equalled  by  none  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 

But  though  my  friend  was  much  interested  in  these 
works,  and,  during  the  year  1838,  read  or  ran  over  many 
others  of  less  moment  relating  to  the  geography  and 
physical  condition  of  that  part  of  America  to  which  they 
relate,  he  did  not  yet  begin  to  labour  in  earnest  on  his 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico/*  In  September,  his  disinclination 
to  work  was  veiy  strong. 

*^  I  have  been  indolent,**  he  says,  **  the  last  fortnight  It  is  not  easy 
to  go  forward  without  the  steady  impulse  of  a  definite  object.  In  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  issue  of  my  application  in  Spain,  I  am  without 
such  impulse.  I  ought  always  to  find  sufficient  in  the  general  advan- 
tages resulting  from  study  to  my  mental  resources, — advantages  to  be 
felt  on  whatever  subject  my  mind  is  engaged.  But  I  am  resolved  to 
mend,  and  to  employ  a]l  Uie  hours  my  reader  is  with  me,  and  some- 
thing more,  when  my  eye  wiU  serve.  Of  one  thing  I  am  persuaded. 
No  motives  but  those  of  an  honest  &me  and  of  usefulness  will  have 
much  weight  in  stimulating  my  labours.  I  never  shall  be  satisfied  to 
do  my  work  in  a  slovenly  way,  nor  superficially.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  do  the  job-work  of  a  literary  hacL  Fortunately,  I  am 
not  obliged  to  write  for  bread,  and  I  never  will  write  for  money.** 

One  anxiety,  which  had  troubled  him  for  a  time,  was 
removed  in  the  following  winter  by  the  prompt  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Washington  Irving.  It  was  not  such  an  anxiety 
as  would  have  occurred  to  everybody  under  the  same 
circumstances,  nor  one  that  would  have  been  always  so 
readily  and  pleasantly  removed  as  it  was  in  the  present 
case,  by  the  following  correspondence : — 


CORKESPONDENCE  WITH  MB.  IRVING.  Ijg 


MR.  PRESCOTT  TO  MR.  IRVING. 

Mt  Dear  Sir,  Boston,  Deo.  31st,  1838. 

If  you  will  allow  one  to  address  you  so  familiarly  who  has  not  the 
pleasure  of  your  personal  acquaintance,  though  he  feels  as  if  he  had 
known  you  for  a  long  time.  Our  friend  Mr.  Cogswell,^  who  is  here 
on  a  short  visit,  has  mentioned  to  me  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  you  respecting  the  design  I  had  formed  of  giving  an  account  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
tell  you  how  the  matter  stands  with  me. 

Soon  after  I  had  despatched  their  Catholic  Highnesses,  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  I  found  tiie  want  of  my  old  companions  in  the  long 
hours  of  an  idle  man's  life,  and,  as  I  looked  round  for  something  else, 
the  History  of  Cortds  and  Pizarro  struck  me  as  the  best  subject,  from 
its  growing  out  of  the  period  I  had  become  familiar  with,  as  well  as 
from  its  relation  to  our  own  country.  I  found,  too,  that  I  had  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  getting  such  books  and  manuscripts  as  I  needed  from 
Madrid,  through  the  kindness  of  Sefior  Calderon,  whom  you  know. 

The  only  doubts  I  had  on  the  subject  were  respecting  your  designs 
in  the  same  way,  since  you  had  already  written  the  adventures  of  the 
early  discoverers.  I  thought  of  writing  to  you,  to  learn  from  you 
your  intentions,  but  I  was  afraid  it  might  seem  impertinent  in  a 
stranger  to  pry  into  your  affairs.  I  made  inquiries,  however,  of  several 
of  your  friends,  and  could  not  learn  that  you  had  any  purpose  of 
occupying  yourself  with  the  subject;  and,  as  you  had  never  made  any 
public  intimation  of  the  sort,  I  believe,  and  several  years  had  elapsed 
since  your  last  publication  of  the  kind,  during  which  your  attention 
bad  been  dii-ected  in  another  channel,  I  concluded  that  you  had 
abandoned  the  intention,  if  you  had  ever  formed  it. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  therefore,  to  go  on  with  it^  and,  as  I  proposed 
to  give  a  pretty  thorough  preliminary  view  of  the  state  of  civilization 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  previous  to  the  Conquest,  I  determined  to  spare 
no  pains  or  expense  in  collecting  materiala  I  have  remitted  three 
hundred  pounds  to  Madrid  for  the  purchase  and  copying  of  books  and 

*  The  reference  here  is  to  Mr.  J.  and  increased   its   resonrces.     Mr, 

G.  Cogswell,  the  well-known   head  Cogswell,  from  his  youth,  was  inti- 

of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York,  to  mate   in   the  Prescott   family,  and 

whose  disinterestedness,  enthusiasm,  always    much    cherished    by    every 

and  knowledge,  that  important  insti-  member  of   it ;   so  that,  being   on 

tntion  owes  hardly  less  ot  its  character  equally    intimate     and     affectionate 

and  success  than  it  does  to  the  elder  terms  with  Mr,  Irving,  he  was  the 

Mr.  Astor,  whose  munificence  founded  best  possible  person  to  arrange  such 

it,  or  t«  the  youn^r  Mr.  Astor,  who,  a  delicate  affair  between  the  parties, 
in  the  tame  spint,  has  sustained  it 

N   2 
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manuscripts,  and  have  also  sent  for  Lord  Kingsborough*B  and  such 
other  works  relating  to  Mexico  as  I  can  get  from  London  J  T  haye 
also  obtained  letters  to  indiyiduals  in  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  what  may  be  of  importance  to  me  there.  Some  of  the 
works  from  London  have  arrived,  and  the  drafts  from  liadrid  show 
that  my  orders  are  executing  there.  Such  works  as  can  be  got  here 
in  a  pretty  good  collection  in  the  College  library  I  have  already 
examined,  and  wait  only  for  my  books  from  Spain. 

This  is  the  state  of  affidrs  now  that  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  C. 
that  you  had  originally  proposed  to  treat  the  same  subject,  and  that 
you  requested  him  to  say  to  me,  that  you  should  relinquish  it  in  my 
favour.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  to  you  my  sense  of  your  cour- 
tesy, which  I  can  very  well  appreciate,  as  I  know  the  mortification  it 
would  have  caused  me,  if,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  had  found 
you  on  the  ground ;  for  1  am  but  a  dull  sailer  from  the  embarrassments 
I  labour  under,  and  should  have  found  but  sorry  gleanings  in  the  field 
which  you  had  thoroughly  burnt  over,  as  they  say  in  the  West  I  fear 
the  public  will  not  feel  so  much  pleased  as  myself  by  this  liberal 
conduct  on  your  part,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  a  right 
in  their  eyes  to  avail  myself  of  it^  But  I  trust  you  will  think  differ- 
ently when  I  accept  your  proffered  courtesy  in  the  same  cordial  spirit 
in  which  it  waa  given. 

It  will  be  conferring  a  still  further  favour  on  me,  if  you  will  allow 
me  occasionally,  when  I  may  find  the  want  of  it,  to  ask  your  advice 
in  the  progress  of  the  work.  There  are  few  persons  among  us  who 
have  paid  much  attention  to  these  studies,  and  no  one,  here  or  else- 
where, is  so  &miliar  as  yourself  with  the  track  of  Spanish  adventure 
in  the  New  World,  and  so  well  qualified  certainly  to  give  advice  to  a 
comparatively  raw  hand.  Do  not  fear  that  this  will  expose  you  to  a 
troublesome  correspondence.  I  have  never  been  addicted  to  much 
letter-writing,  though,  from  the  specimen  before  you,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  those  I  do  write  are  somewhat  of  the  longest 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Tour  obliged  and  obedient  servant 

Wjl  H.  Presoott. 

P.S.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  that  if  you  have  any  materials  in 
your  own  library  having  a  bearing  on  this  subject^  that  cannot  be  got 
here,  and  that  you  have  no  occasion  for  yourself  it  will  be  a  great 
favour  if  you  will  dispose  of  them  to  me. 

'  This  he   had  done  about  nine  linquishment  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Pres- 

months  earlier.  cott  adds :  ''  While  I  do  but  justice 

'  A  similar  idea  is  very  gracefully  to  Mr.  Irving  bj  this  statement,  I  feel 

expressed  in  the  Preface  to  the  "Con-  the  prejudice  it  does  to  myself  in  the 

Quest  of  Mexico,"  where,  after  relating  unavailing  regret  I  am  exciting  in  the 

toe  circumstance  of  Mr.  Irving's  re-  bosom  of  the  reader." 
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MR  IRVING  TO  MR.  PRESCOTT. 

Mt  Dear  Sir,  New  York,  Jan.  18, 1839. 

Your  letter  met  with  some  delay  in  reaching  me,  and  sinoe  the 
receipt  of  it  I  have  been  hovering  between  town  and  country,  so  as  to 
•  have  had  no  quiet  leisure  for  an  earlier  reply. 

I  had  always  intended  to  write  an  account  of  the  *'  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  as  a  suite  to  my  "Columbus,"  but  left  Spain  without  making 
the  requisite  researches.  The  unsettled  life  I  subsequently  led  for 
some  years,  and  the  interruptions  to  my  literary  plans  by  other  occu- 
pations, made  me  defer  the  undertaking  from  year  to  year.  Indeed, 
the  more  I  considered  the  subject,  the  more  I  became  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  devoting  to  it  great  labour,  patient  research,  and  watchful 
discrimination,  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  to  dispel  the  magnificent 
mirage  with  which  it  is  enveloped.  For,  unless  this  were  done,  a 
work,  however  well  executed  in  point  of  literary  merit,  would  be  liable 
to  be  subverted  and  superseded  by  subsequent  works,  grounded  on 
those  documentary  evidences  that  might  be  dug  out  of  the  cbaotio 
archives  of  Spain.  These  considerations  loomed  into  great  obstacles 
in  my  mind,  and,  amidst  the  hurry  of  other  matters,  delayed  me  in 
putting  ray  hand  to  the  enterprise. 

About  three  years  since  I  made  an  attempt  at  it,  and  set  one  of  my 
nephews  to  act  as  pioneer  and  get  together  materials  under  my  direc- 
tion, but  his  own  concerns  called  him  elsewhere,  and  the  matter  was 
again  postponed.  Last  autumn,  after  a  fit  of  deep  depression,  feeling 
the  want  of  something  to  rouse  and  exercise  my  mind,  I  again  recurred 
to  this  subject.  Fearing  that,  if  I  waited  to  collect  materials,  I  should 
never  take  hold  of  them,  and  knowing  my  own  temperament  and 
habits  of  mind,  I  determined  to  dash  into  it  at  once ;  sketch  out  a  nar- 
rative of  the  whole  enterprise,  using  Solis,  Herrera,  and  Bemal  Diaz 
as  my  guide-lK>oks ;  and^  having  thus  acquainted  myself  with  the 
whole  ground,  and  kindled  myself  into  a  heat  by  the  exercise  of  draft- 
ing the  story,  to  endeavour  to  strengthen,  correct,  direct,  and  authen- 
ticate my  work  by  materials  from  every  source  within  my  reach. 

I  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  had  made  it  my  daily  occupation  for 
about  three  months,  and  sketched  out  the  groundwork  for  the  first 
volume,  when  I  learned  from  Mr.  Cogswell  that  you  had  undertaken 
the  same  enterprise.  I  at  once  felt  how  much  more  justice  the  sub- 
ject would  receive  at  your  hands.  Ever  since  I  had  been  meddling 
with  the  theme,  its  grandeur  and  magnificence  had  been  growing  upon 
me,  and  I  had  felt  more  and  more  doubtful  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  treat  it  covucientiouslyy — that  is  to  say,  with  the  extensive  research 
and  thorough  investigation  which  it  merited.  The  history  of  Mexico 
prior  to  the  discovery  and  conquest,  and  the  actual  state  of  its  civili- 
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isation  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  are  questions  in  the  highest 
degree  curious  and  interesting,  yet  difficult  to  be  asoertained  clearly 
from  the  Mne  lights  thrown  upon  them.  Even  the  writings  of  Padre 
Sahagim  perplex  one  as  to  the  degree  of  fiiith  to  be  placed  in  theuL 
These  themes  are  connected  with  the  grand  enigma  that  rests  upon  the 
primitive  population  and  civilisation  of  the  American  continent,  and 
of  which  the  singular  monuments  and  remains  scattered  throughout 
the  wilderness  serve  but  as  tantalizing  indications. 

The  manner  in  which  you  have  executed  your  noble  ''  Histozy  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  gave  me  at  once  an  assurance  that  you  were 
the  man  to  undertake  the  subject.  Your  letter  shows  that  I  was  not 
wrong  in  the  conviction,  and  that  you  have  already  set  to  work  on  the 
requisite  preparations.  In  at  once  yielding  up  the  thing  to  you,  I  feel 
that  I  am  but  doing  my  duty  in  leaving  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
themes  in  American  history  to  be  treated  by  one  who  will  build  up 
from  it  an  enduring  monument  in  the  literature  of  our  country. 
I  only  hope  that  I  may  live  to  see  your  work  executed,  and  to  read  in 
it  an  authentic  account  of  that  conquest,  and  a  satisfitctory  discussion 
of  the  various  questions  which  since  my  boyhood  have  been  full  of 
romantic  charm  to  me,  but  which,  while  they  excited  my  imagination, 
have  ever  perplexed  my  judgment. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  works  to  offer  you,  that  you  have  not  in 
the  Boston  libraries.  I  have  mentioned  the  authors  I  was  making  use 
o£  They  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  though  I  doubt 
not  you  have  them  in  your  own  possession.  While  in  Madrid,  I  had 
a  few  chapters  of  Padre  Sahagun  copied  out  for  me,  relating  merely  to 
some  points  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  His  work  you  will  find  in  Lord 
Kingsborough's  collection.  It  professes  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
Mexico  prior  to  the  conquest,  its  public  institutions,  trades,  callingc^ 
customs,  &c.  &c.  Should  I  find  among  my  books  any  that  may  be 
likely  to  be  of  service,  I  will  send  them  to  you.  In  the  meantime  do 
not  hesitate  to  command  my  services  in  any  way  you  may  think 
proper. 

I  am  scrawling  this  letter  in  great  haste,  as  you  wiU  doubtless  per> 
ceive,  but  beg  you  will  take  it  as  a  proof  of  the  sincere  and  very  high 
respect  and  esteem  with  which  I  am 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Washington  Ibving/ 

'  How  Mr.  Presoott  felt  on  reoeiv-  other  day.     Here  is  his  response, 

infF  this  letter,  may  be  seen  from  the  which  I  thought  you  would  like  to 

following  note  enclosing  it  to  me,  the  see.    He  puts  me  into  a  fright  by  the 

day  it  came  to  hand : —  terrible  responsibilities  he  throws  on 

January  21st.  the  subject,  or  rather  on  the  man  who 

Mio  Cahissiko,  meddles  with  it. 

I  told  you  that  I  wrote  to  Irving,  £?er  thine, 

thanking  him  for  his  courtesy  the  W.  H.  Pkescoti. 
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MR.  PRESCOTT  TO  MR  IRVING. 
Mt  deab  Sib,  Boston,  Jan.  96, 1889. 

Tou  will  be  alarmed  at  again  seeing  an  epistle  from  me  so  soon,  but 
I  aumot  refrain  frx>m  replying  to  your  yexy  kind  oommunioation.  I 
have  read  your  letter  with  muoh  interest,  and — I  may  truly  say,  as  to 
that  part  of  it  which  animadverts  on  the  importance  of  the  theme,  as 
illustrating  the  Mexioan  Antiquities — ^vith  some  dismay.  I  fear  you 
will  be  sadly  disappointed,  if  you  expect  to  see  a  solution  by  me  of 
those  vexed  questions  which  btve  bewildered  the  brains  of  so  many 
profcBBcd  antiquariana  My  fingers  are  too  olumsy  t-o  unravel  such  a 
snarL  All  I  propose  to  do  in  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  to  present 
the  reader  such  a  view  of  the  institutions  and  eivilisation  of  the  con- 
quered people  as  will  interest  him  in  their  fortunes.  To  do  this,  it 
will  not  be  necessary,  I  hope,  to  involve  myself  in  those  misty  specu- 
lations which  require  better  sight  than  mine  to  penetrate,  but  only  to 
state  &cts  as  &r  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  authentic  story. 

For  this  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  collect  manuscripts,  of  which  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  number  in 
the  libraries  of  Mexico, — at  least,  there  was  in  Clavigero's  time, — but 
I  shall  content  myself  with  the  examination  of  such  works  as  have 
been  before  the  public,  including,  indeed,  the  compilation  of  Lord 
Kingsborough,  and  the  great  French  work,  ^  Antiquity  Mexicaines,*' 
since  published,  the  chief  value  of  both  of  which,  I  suspect,  except  the 
chronicle  of  Sahagun  in  the  former,  consists  in  their  pictorial  illustra- 
tions. My  chief  object  is  the  Conquest,  and  the  materials  I  am 
endeavouring  to  collect  are  with  the  view  to  the  exhibition  of  this  in 
the  most  authentic  light. 

It  will  give  you  tatisfiiotion  to  learn  that  my  efforts  in  Spain 
promise  to  be  attended  with  perfect  success.  I  received  letters  last 
week  from  Madrid,  informing  me  that  the  Academy  of  History,  at  the 
instance  of  Seilor  Navarrete,  had  granted  my  application  to  have  copies 
taken  of  any  and  all  manuscripts  in  their  possession  having  relation  to 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  had  appointed  one  of  their  body 
to  carry  this  into  effect  This  person  is  a  German,  named  Lembko, 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Spain,  which  one  of  the 
English  journals,  I  remember,  rapped  me  over  the  knuckles  for  not 
having  seeu.'^    This  learned  Theban  happens  to  be  in  Madrid  for  the 

^^  Geschichte  von  SpanieD,  von  later.  Dr.  Lembke,  indeed,  rendered 
Friederich  Wilhelm  Lembke,  Ersler  good  service  to  Mr.  Prescott  in  col- 
Band.  Hamburg,  1831,  8vo.  It  goes  lecting  the  materials  for  the  "  Con- 
no  farther  than  about  the  year  a.d.  quests"  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  but  he 
800,  and  therefore  could  not  have  wrote  no  more  of  his  own  history  of 
been  of  the  least  importance  to  one  Spain,  which  was,  however,  continued 
writing  the  histoiy  or  Ferdinand  and  by  Heinrich  Schafer  down  to  about 
Isabella,  wholived  seven  hundred  years  1100— a  period  stUl  far  from  that  of 
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nonce,  pursuing  some  investigations  of  his  own,  and  he  has  taken 
charge  of  mine,  like  a  true  German,  inspecting  everything  and  select- 
ing just  what  has  reference  to  my  subject.  In  this  way  he  has  been 
employed  with  four  copyists  since  July,  and  has  amassed  a  quantity  of 
unpublished  documents  illustrative  of  the  Mexican  Conquest,  which, 
he  writes  me,  will  place  the  expedition  in  a  new  and  authentic  light. 
He  has  already  sent  off  two  boxes  to  Cadiz,  and  is  now  employed  in 
hunting  up  the  materials  relating  to  Peru,  in  which,  he  says,  the 
Library  appears  to  be  equally  rich.  I  wish  he  may  not  be  too  san- 
guine, and  that  the  manuscripts  may  not  fidl  into  the  hands  of  Carlist 
or  Christine,  who  would  probably  work  them  up  into  musket-wad- 
dings in  much  less  time  than  they  were  copying. 

The  specifications  of  manuscripts,  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Lembke, 
make  me  feel  nearly  independent  of  Mexico,  with  which  the  commu- 
nications are  now  even  more  obstructed  than  with  Spain.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  open  them,  however,  through  Mr.  Poinsett  and  the 
Messrs.  Barings,  and  cannot  but  hope  I  shall  succeed  through  one  or 
the  other  channel 

I  had  no  idea  of  your  having  looked  into  the  subject  so  closely 
yourself,  still  less  that  you  had  so  &r  broken  ground  on  it  I  r^ret 
now  that  I  had  not  communicated  with  you  earlier  in  a  direct  way,  as 
it  might  have  saved  both,  or  rather  one  of  us,  some  previous  prepara> 
tion ;  for  during  the  summer  and  autumn  I  have  been  occupied  with 
the  investigation  of  the  early  Mexican  history,  having  explored  all  the 
sources  within  my  reach  here,  and  being  stopped  by  the  want  of  [more 
of]  them. 

Now  that  I  have  gone  on  so  &r  with  my  preparations^  I  can  only 
acknowledge  your  great  courtesy  towards  me  with  hearty  thanks,  for  I 
know  well  that  whatever  advantiige  I  might  have  acquired  on  the 
score  of  materials  would  have  been  far — ^veiy  far — outweighed  by  the 
superiority  in  all  other  respects  of  what  might  &11  from  your  pen. 
And  your  relinquishing  the  ground  seems  to  impose  on  me  an  addi- 
tional responsibility,  to  try  to  make  yoor  place  good,  from  which  a 
stouter  heart  than  mine  might  well  shrink.  I  trust,  however,  that  in 
jon  I  shall  find  a  generous  critic,  and  allow  me  to  add,  with  sincerity, 
that  the  kind  words  you  have  said  of  the  only  child  of  my  brain  have 
gratified  me,  and  touched  me  more  deeply  than  anything  that  has  yet 
reached  me  from  my  countrymen. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

With  sincere  respect, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Wm.  H.  Prbsoott. 

the  Catholic  Sovereigns;  besides  which  of  the  *'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  So 
Scbafer's  work  did  not  appear  until  much  for  the  clairvoyance  of  the 
1844^  six  years  after  the  appearance      English  journalist. 
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Since  writing  ibis  chapter,  and,  in 
fact,  since  this  work  itself  was  finished 
and  sent  to  press,  the  third  volume  of 
the  charming  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Washington  Irving,  by  his  nephew, 
Pierre  M.  Irving,"  has  been  published. 
It  contains  the  following  additional 
interesting  facts  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  :— 

**  Mr.  Irving,"  says  his  bioj^pher, 
"  was  now  busy  upon  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Meiioo,  and  it  was 
upon  this  theme  that  he  was  exercis- 
ing that '  vein  of  literary  occupation ' 
alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  fore- 
going letter  [to  Mrs.  Van  Wort,  his 
sister].    He  had  not  only  commenced 
the  work,  bnt   had  made  a  rough 
draught  to  form  the  groundwork  of 
the  first  volume,  when  he  went  to 
New  York  to  procure  or  consult  some 
books  on  the  subject.    He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  *  City  Library,'  as  it  is 
commonly  designated,  though  its  offi- 
cial style  is  *  The  New  York  Society 
Library,'  then  temporarily  in  Cham- 
bers Street,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  the  eminent 
scholar,  afterward  so  long  and  honour- 
ably connected  with  the  Astor  Library. 
It  was  from  this  gentleman  that  Mr. 
Irving  first  learned  that  Mr.  Prescott, 
who  had  a  few  months  before  gained 
a  proud  name  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  bv  his  'Historv  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,'  now  had  the  work  in 
contemplation   npon  which    he    had 
actively  commenced.    Cogswell  first 
sounded  him,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, to  know  what  subject  iie  was 
occupied  npon,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
come  again  across  the  same  ground 
with  him.    Mr.  Irving  asked,  '  Is  Mr. 
Prescott  engaged  upon  an  American 
subject?'    'He  is,    was  the  reply. 
'What  is  it  P    Is  it  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico?'    'It  is,'  answered  Cogs- 
well.   *  Well  then,'  said  Mr.  Irving, 
*I  am  engaged  upon  that  subject; 
but  ttU  Mr.  Prescott  I  abandon  it  to 
him,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  of   testifying    my   high 
esteem  for  his  talents  and  my  sense 
of   the    very  courteous    manner   in 
which  he  has  spoken  of  mjself  and 
my  writings  in  his  "Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,"  though  they  interfered  with 
a  part  of  the  subject  of  his  historjr.' " 
About  five  years  later,  Mr.  Irving, 
then  our  Minister  in  Spain»  received 


from  Mr.  Prescott   a   copy  of   hia 
"  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mex- 
ico," in  the  Preface   to  which   he 
makes  his  public  acknowledgment  to 
Mr.  Irving  for  giving  up  the  subject. 
How  Mr.  Irving  received  it  will 
appear  from  the  following  account  by 
his  biographer : — "  *  I  need  not  say,' 
vrrites  Mr.  Irving  to  me  in  noticing 
its  receipt,  'how much  I  am  delighted 
with  the  work.    It  well  sustains  the 
high  reputation  acmiired  by  the  "  His- 
tory  or   Ferdinana   and  Isabella."' 
Then,  adverting  to  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Prescott's  handsome  acknowledgment 
in  the  Preface,  to  which  I  had  called 
his   attention,  he   adds :    '  I  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Prescott  was  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I  made. 
This  was  a  favourite  subject,  which 
had  delighted  my  imagiuation  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy.    I  had  brought 
home  books  from  Spain  to  aid  me  in 
it,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the  pendant 
to  my  Columbus.    When  I  gave  it 
up  to  him,  I,  in  a  manner,  gave  him 
up  my  bread;  for  I  depended  upon 
the  profit  of  it  to  recruit  my  waning 
finances.    I  had  no  other  subject  at 
hand  to  supply  its  place.    I  was  dis- 
mounted from  my  cAeval  de  bataiUej 
and    have    never    been    completely 
mounted  since.    Had  I  accomplished 
that  work,  my  whole  pecunivy  situa- 
tion would  nave  been  altered.  .  .  • 
When  I  made  the  sacrifice,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  compliments  or  thanks, 
but  from  a  warm  and  sudden  impulse. 
I  am  not  sorry  for  having  made  it. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  justified  the  opinion 
I  expressed  at  the  time,  that  he  would 
treat  the  subject  with  more  close  and 
ample  research  than  I  should  probably 
do,  and  would  produce  a  work  more 
thoroughly  worthy  of  the  theme.    He 
has  produced  a  work  that  does  honour 
to  him^elf  and  his  country,  and  I  wish 
him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  laurels.' " 
—"Life  of  Irving,"  1863,  Vol.  HL 
pp.  133  sqq  ,  and  143  sqq. 

There  are  few  so  beautiful  passages 
as  this  in  literary  history,  deformed 
as  it  often  is  with  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  of  authorship.  One,  however, 
not  unlike  it,  will  be  found  subse- 
quently in  this  volume,  when  we  come 
to  the  relations  between  the  author  of 
the  '*Hist07  of  Philip  the  Second,'* 
and  the  author  of  "The  Bise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

1839—1842. 

His  Correspondeooe  becomes  Important— > Letter  to  Irving.— Letters  from 
Sismondi,  Thierry,  Tytler,  and  Rogers. — Letter  to  Gayangos.— Memoranda. 
•—Letters  to  Gayangos,  And  others. — ^Letters  from  Ford  and  Tytler. 

Until  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,"  Mr.  Prescott  wrote  very  few  letters  to  anybody, 
and  most  of  those  he  did  write  are  lost.  He  corresponded, 
of  course,  with  his  family,  in  1816  and  1817,  when  he 
was  in  Europe,  and  he  wrote  subsequently  to  one  or  two 
personal  and  household  friends,  whenever  he  or  they 
happened  to  be  away  from  Boston.  These  letters,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  preserved,  I  have  used  in  the  preced- 
ing narrative.  But  his  life,  though  he  was  much  in  society 
in  Boston,  was — ^both  from  preference  and  from  his  peculiar 
infirmities — ^in  one  sense  very  retired.  He  travelled  hardly 
at  all,  thinking  that  the  exposures  involved  by  journeys 
injured  his  eye,  and  therefore  the  occasions  on  which  he 
wrote  letters  to  his  family  were  very  rare.  At  the  same 
time,  his  urgent  and  steady  occupations  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  write  to  others,  so  that  he  had  no  regular  cor- 
respondence from  1818  to  1839  with  any  single  person. 
In  one  of  the  few  letters  that  he  wrote  before  he  became 
known  as  an  author,  he  says  that  in  the  preceding  three 
uionths  he  had  written  to  but  two  persons, — to  both  on 
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business;  and  in  another  letter,  equally  on  business,  but 
written  a  little  later,  he  says,  that  the  friend  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  would  "  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  it " 
that  he  should  write  to  him  at  all. 

With  his  private  memoranda,  begun  in  1820,  and  con- 
tinned  to  the  last,  so  as  to  fill  above  twelve  hundred  pages, 
the  case  is  somewhat  different,  although  the  result  is  nearly 
the  same.  Ample  enough  they  certainly  are  from  the  first, 
and,  for  their  private  pmrposes,  they  are  both  apt  and 
sufficient.  But  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  the  earlier  two- 
thirds  of  this  minute  record  is  filled  with  an  account  of  his 
daily  studies,  of  his  good  resolutions,  often  broken,  and  of 
his  plans  for  the  future,  often  disappointed.  Such  records 
were  from  their  nature  only  for  himself,  and  only  of 
transient  interest  even  to  him. 

But  after  the  success  of  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
his  relations  to  the  world  were  changed,  and  so,  in  some 
degree,  were  his  hopes  and  purposes  in  life.  While,  there- 
fore, until  that  time,  his  correspondence  and  memoranda 
furnish  few  materials  for  his  life,  they  constitute  afterwards 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  largest,  part  of  whatever  may  be 
needful  to  exhibit  him  as  he  really  'was.  I  begin,  there- 
fore, at  once  with  the  letters  and  memoranda  of  1839,  for 
although  some  of  them  look  much  ahead,  and  talk  about 
his  "  History  of  Philip  the  Second,*'  while  he  was  yet  busy 
with  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and  before  he  had  even 
taken  in  hand  that  of  Peru,  still  they  show  what,  at  the  time, 
were  his  occupations  and  thoughts,  and  give  proof  of  the 
providence  and  forecast  which  always  constituted  important 
traits  in  his  character,  and  contributed  much  to  his  success 
in  whatever  he  undertook. 

The  first  of  his  letters  belonging  to  this  period  is 
one  containing  his  views  on  a  subject  which  has  by  no 
means  yet  lost  the  whole  of  its  interest  as  a  public 
question, — that  of  international  copyright.  ' 
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TO  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

My  dear  Sir,  Boston,  Dec.  24, 1839. 

I  reoeived  some  weeks  since  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lieber,  of  Columbia 
College,  South  Carolina,  in  which  he  iuformed  me  that  measures  were 
to  be  taken  in  Congress,  this  session,  for  making  such  an  alteration  in 
our  copyright  law  as  should  secure  the  benefits  of  it  to  foreigners,  and 
thus  enable  us  to  profit  in  turn  by  theirs.  He  was  very  desirous 
that  I  should  write,  if  I  could  not  see  you  personally,  and  request 
your  co-operation  in  the  matter.  I  felt  very  reluctant  to  do  so,  know- 
ing that  you  must  be  much  better  acquainted  than  I  was  with  the 
state  of  the  affair,  and,  of  course,  could  judge  much  better  what  was 
proper  to  be  done.  My  inde&tigable  correspondent,  however,  has 
again  written  to  me,  pressing  the  necessity  of  communicating  with  you, 
and  stating  in  confidence,  as  he  says,  that  Mr.  Clay  is  to  bring  in  a 
bill  this  session,  and  that  Mr.  Preston  ^  is  to  make  the  speech,  &o. 
Mr.  Preston  told  him  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  brief 
memorial,  signed  by  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
law,  and  that  you  were  the  proper  person  to  prepare  it.  If  anything 
be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  are  the  one  who,  from  your 
literary  position  in  the  country,  should  take  the  lead  in  it  Whether 
anything  effectual  can  be  done  seems  to  me  very  doubtful 

Such  a  law  is  certainly  demanded  by  every  principle  of  justice.  But 
I  suspect  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  talk  of  justice  to  statesmen. 
At  all  events,  one  of  those  newspapers  which  they  are  now  turning 
out  every  week  here,  and  which  contains  an  octavo  volume  of  the  new 
publications,  at  sixpence  a  piece,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  too  cogent  an 
argument  in  &vour  of  the  present  state  of  things,  to  be  refuted  by  the 
best  memorial  ever  drafted.  Still  we  can  but  try,  and,  while  the  effort 
is  making  by  the  best  men  in  Congress,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  try. 

Of  all  this,  however,  you  can  best  judga  I  can  only  say,  that,  if  you 
will  prepare  a  paper,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  when  it  has  been  signed  in 
your  city,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  get  such  signatures  to  it  here  as 
will  give  it  most  weight.  I  trust  I  shall  not  appear  to  you  officious  in 
this  matter,  for  I  can  well  understand,  from  my  own  feelings,  how  dis- 
tasteful this  sort  of  work  must  be  to  you. 

It  will  give  you  pleasure,  I  flatter  myself  to  know  that  I  have  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  my  negotiations  in  Spain.  Senor  Navarrete,  with 
whom  you  were  acquainted  in  Madrid,  has  very  liberally  supplied  me 
with  copies  of  his  entire  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  Mexico 

^  William  C.  Preston,  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Soath 
Carolina. 
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and  Peru,  which  it  is  improbable  from  his  advanoed  age  that  he  will 
ever  publish  himselfl  Through  his  aid  I  have  also  obtained  from  the 
Academy  copies  of  the  collections  made  by  Munoz  and  by  its  former 
President,  Yargos  y  Ponce,  making  altogether  some  five  thousand  pages, 
all  in  fair  condition, — the  flower  of  my  Spanish  veterans. 

From  Mexico,  through  my  good  friend  Calderon,  who  is  now  gone 
there,  you  know,  as  minister,  I  look  for  further  ammunition, — though 
I  am  pretty  independent  of  that  now.  I  have  found  some  difficulty 
in  collecting  the  materials  for  the  preliminary  view  I  propose  of  the 
Aztec  civilization.  The  works  are  expensive,  and  Lord  Kingsborough^s 
is  locked  up  in  chancery.  I  have  succeeded,  however,  in  ferreting  out 
a  copy,  which,  to  say  truth,  though  essential,  has  somewhat  disap- 
pointed ma  The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  story  is  in  twilight,  and  I 
fear  I  shall  at  least  make  only  moonshine  of  it  I  must  hope  that  it 
will  be  good  moonshine  It  will  go  hard  with  me,  however,  but  that 
I  can  fish  something  new  out  of  my  ocean  of  manuscripts. 

As  I  have  only  half  an  eye  of  my  own,  and  that  more  for  show  than 
use,  my  progress  is  necessarily  no  more  than  a  snail's  gallop.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  show  you  my  literary  wares,  but  I  fear  you  are  too 
little  of  a  locomotive  in  your  habits  to  afford  me  that  great  pleasure. 
Though  I  cannot  see  you  bodily,  however,  I  am  sitting  under  the  light 
of  your  countenance, — for  you  are  ranged  above  me  (your  immortal 
part)  in  the  goodly  row  of  octavos, — ^not  in  the  homespun  garb,  but 
in  the  nice  costume  of  Albemarle  and  Burlington  Streets. 

My  copy  of  the  Sketch-Book,  by  the  by,  is  the  one  owned  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  and  with  his  pencilliugs  in  the  margin.  It  was 
but  last  evening  that  my  little  girl  read  us  one  of  the  stories,  which 
had  just  enough  of  the  mysterious  to  curdle  the  blood  in  the  veins  of 
her  younger  brother,  who  stopped  up  both  his  ears,  saying  he  '^  would 
not  hear  such  things  just  as  he  was  going  to  bed,"  and  as  our  asser- 
tions that  no  harm  would  come  of  it  were  all  in  vain,  we  were  obliged 
to  send  the  urchin  off  to  his  quarters  with,  I  fear,  no  very  grateful 
feelings  towards  the  author. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr. 
Irviug,  he  received  three  letters  from  eminent  historians, 
which  gave  him  much  pleasure.     The  first  is 

FROM  J.  C.  L.  DE  SISMONDI. 

Sib, 
I  have  just  received  your  letter  from  Boston,  of  the  1st  July,  with 
the  beautiful  present  which  accompanies  it   It  has  touched  me,  it  has 
flattered  me,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  made  me  experience  a  very 
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lively  regret  I  had  found  on  mj  arrival,  at  Paris,  the  last  year,  the 
English  edition  of  your  beautiful  work.  The  address  alone  had  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  a  present  of  the  author,  and  I  had  never  known 
how  it  arrived  to  me.  On  my  return  here  I  wrote  you  on  the  22d  of 
July,  to  express  to  yon  my  entire  gratitude,  the  interest  with  which 
I  had  seen  you  cast  so  vivid  a  light  over  so  interesting  a  period  of  the 
history  of  our  Europe,  my  astonishment  at  your  having  attained  such 
rich  sources  of  learning,  which  are  for  the  most  part  interdicted  to 
us ;  my  admiration,  in  fine,  for  that  force  of  character,  and,  without 
doubt,  serenity  of  spirit,  which  had  assisted  you  in  pursuing  your 
noble  enterprise  under  the  weight  of  the  greatest  calamity  which  can 
attend  a  man  in  his  organs,  and  especially  a  man  of  letters, — ^the  loss 
of  sight.  I  do  not  remember  what  circumstance  made  me  think 
that  you  lived  at  New  York,  and  it  is  thither  that  I  directed  mj 
letter  to  you,  but  I  took  care  to  add  to  your  name,  *^  Author  of  the 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,''  and  I  represented  to  myself  that 
your  fellow-countrymen  ought  to  be  sufficiently  proud  of  your  book 
for  the  directors  of  the  post  of  one  of  your  largest  cities  to  know  your 
residence,  and  send  you  my  letter.  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  that, 
and  in  the  interval  you  have  been  able  to  learn  how  firmly  established 
is  the  success  of  your  work,  and  my  suffrage  has  lost  the  little  worth 
it  might  have  had.  I  am  mortified  nevertheless  to  have  been  obliged 
to  appear  insensible  to  your  kindness 

I  cannot  believe  that,  after  ten  years  so  usefully,  so  happily  em- 
J>loyed,  you  lay  aside  the  pen.  Tou  are  now  initiated  into  the  History 
of  Spain,  and  it  will  be  much  more  easy  to  continue  it  than  to  begin 
it.  After  Robertson,  after  Watson,  the  shadows  thicken  upon  the 
Peninsula;  will  you  not  dissipate  them?  Will  you  not  teach  us 
what  we  have  so  much  need  of  knowing  1  Will  you  not  exhibit  this 
decay  ever  more  rapid,  from  the  midst  of  which  you  will  extract  such 
important  lessons  9  Consider  that  the  more  you  have  given  to  the 
public,  the  more  it  would  have  a  right  to  demand  of  you.  Permit 
me  to  join  my  voice  to  that  of  the  public  in  this  demand,  as  I  have 
done  in  applauding  what  you  have  already  done. 

Believe  me,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration. 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Chines,  pr^s  Geneve,  Sept.  1, 1839.  J.  C.  L.  De  SiSMoin)i. 

The  next  letter  referred  to,  which  is  one  from  the 
author  of  the  "  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  TAngleterre 
par  les  Normands,"  himself  quite  blind,  is  very  inte- 
resting on  all  accounts. 
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FROM  M.  P.  AUGUSTIN  THIERRY. 

MONBIBUR, 

Pardonnez  moi  d'avoir  tard6  si  longtemps  ik  vous  remercier  du  pre- 
sent que  vous  avea  eu  la  bont6  de  me  faire.  Deux  causes  out  contribu6 
il  ce  retard  :  d'abord  j'ai  voulu  lire  en  entier  votre  bel  outrage,  et  les 
aveugles  lisent  lentement ;  ensuite  j'ai  voulu  tous  envoyer,  comme  un 
bien  faible  retour,  deux  yolumes  qui  6taient  sous  presse ;  je  prends  la 
liberty  de  tous  les  ofi&ir.  Je  ne  saurais,  Monsieur,  tous  exprimer  tout 
le  plaisir  que  m'a  fait  la  lecture  de  Totre  ''  Histoire  du  Rdgne  de  Fer- 
dinand et  d'Isabelle.''  C'est  un  de  ces  livres  6galement  remarquablea 
pour  le  fond  et  pour  la  forme,  oil  se  montrent  k  la  fois  des  Etudes 
approfondies,  une  haute  raison  et  un  grand  talent  d*^rivain«  On  sent 
que  TOB  recherches  ont  p6n6tr^  au  fond  du  sujet,  que  vous  aTcs  tout 
6tudi6  aux  sources,  les  origines  nationales  et  provinoiales,  les  tradi- 
tions, les  moours,  les  dialectes,  la  legislation,  les  ooutumes;  yos  juge- 
ments  sur  la  politique  int^rieure  et  ext^rieure  de  la  monarchie 
Espagnole  au  15^*  sidcle  sont  d'une  grande  fermet6  et  d*une  complete 
impartiality ;  enfin  il  7  a  dans  le  r^cit  des  ^ydnements  cette  clart6 
parfaite,  cette  gravity  sans  effort  et  sobrement  oolor6e,  qui  est  selon 
moi  le  Trai  style  de  Thistoire. 

Yous  ayez  trayaill6  ce  sujet  ayec  pr^ilection,  paroeque  ]k  se  trouyent 
les  prol6gomdnes  de  I'histoire  du  noayeau  monde  oii  yotre  pays  tieut 
la  premidre  place ;  continues,  Monsieur,  K  lui  Clever  le  monument  dont 
TOUS  yeuez  de  poser  la  base.  tTapprends  ayec  peine  que  yotre  yue  sa 
perd  de  nouyeau,  mais  je  suis  sans  inquietude  pour  yos  trayaux  ik 
yenir;  yous  ferez  comme  moi,  yous  r6p6terez  le  deyise  du  stoicien 
SuBtinCy  dbstine,  et  yous  exercerez  les  yeux  de  Tame  ^  d6faut  des  yeux 
du  corps.  Croyez,  Monsieur,  k  ma  yiye  sympathie  pour  une  destinee 
qui  sous  ce  rapport  ressemble  ik  la  mienne  et  agr6ez  ayec  mes  remerci- 
ments  bien  sincdres  I'expression  de  ma  haute  estime  et  de  mon  d^youe- 
ment.  P.  Aug.  Thierry. 

Paris,  le  17  Mara,  1840. 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  from  writers  of  historical 
reputation  is  one 

FROM  PATRICK  FRASER  TYTLER 

34,  DeyoDshiie  Place  [Loiidoii]i  Monday,  Feb.  24, 1840. 

Ht  deae  Sib, 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  so  addressing  you,  but  it  is  impossible 

for  me  to  use  any  colder  terms,  in  acknowledging  your  letter  and  the 

accompanying  present  of  your  *'  Histoiy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 
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To  the  high  merit  of  the  work,  and  to  the  place  it  has  now  confessedly 
taken  in  European  literature,  I  was  no  stranger ;  but  to  receive  it  as 
a  mark  of  your  approbation  and  regard,  and  to  be  addressed  from  the 
mew  World  as  a  brother  labourer,  greatly  euhanoes  the  gift.  I  am 
indeed  much  encouraged  when  I  find  that  anything  I  have  done,  or 
rather  attempted  to  do,  has  given  you  pleasure,  because  I  can  sincerely 
say  that  I  feel  the  value  of  your  praise.  You  are  indeed  a  lenient 
critic,  and  fieir  over-rate  my  labours,  but  it  will,  I  believe,  be  generally 
found  that  they  who  know  best,  and  have  most  successfully  overcome, 
the  difficulties  of  historical  research  are  the  readiest  to  think  kindly  of 
the  efforts  of  a  fellow-labourer. 

I  trust  that  yon  are  again  engaged  on  some  high  historical  subject, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  your  employing  an  amanuensis  is  not  indica- 
tive of  any  return  of  that  severe  calamity  which  you  so  cheerfully  and 
magnanimously  overcame  in  your  '^  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  At  pre- 
sent I  am  intently  occupied  with  the  last  volume  of  my  "  History  of 
Scotland,'*  which  embraces  the  painful  and  much  controverted  period  of 
Maiy.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  recovering  many  letters  and  original 
papers,  hitherto  unknown,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  throw  some  new 
light  on  the  obscurer  parts  of  her  history ;  but  it  is  fiill  of  difficulty, 
and  I  sometimes  despair.  Such  as  it  is,  I  shall  beg  your  kind  accep- 
tance of  it  and  my  other  volumes  as  soon  as  it  is  published. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

With  every  feeling  of  respect  and  regard, 
Most  truly  yours, 

Patriok  Frasbr  Tttlbr. 

Other  letters  followed,  of  which  one,  characteristic  of  its 
author,  may  be  here  inserted. 

FROM  SAMUEL  ROGEES,  ESQ. 

Mt  dear  Sib, 
How  ungrateful  must  you  have  thought  me  in  Delecting  so  long  to 
thank  you  for  your  invaluable  present ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  be,  I 
really  imagined  that  I  had  done  so  in  a  letter  to  our  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Ticknor ;  and,  if  I  have  not  expressed  what  I  felt  I  have  not  felt 
the  less ;  for  I  cannot  tell  you  the  delight  with  which  I  have  read 
every  page  of  your  History, — a  history  so  happy  in  the  subject,  and, 
what  is  now  a  thing  almost  unknown,  so  well  studied  in  the  execution, 
— ^which,  wherever  it  comes,  interests  old  and  young,  and  is  nowhere 
more  esteemed  than  in  the  cities  of  Spain.  Thinking  of  it  as  I  must, 
it  can  be  no  small  consolation  to  me  to  learn  that  in  what  I  have 
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done,  or  rather  attempted  to  do,  I  have  given  the  author  any  pleasure, 
early  or  late.  At  my  age,  much  as  I  may  wish  for  it,  I  have  little 
chanoe  of  seeing  you,  though  the  distance  lessens  every  day.  But  I 
am  determined  to  live,  if  I  can,  till  you  have  finished  what  I  under- 
stand you  are  now  writing ;  a  noble  task,  and  every  way  well  worthy 
of  you. 

Pray  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  much  obliged  and  sincere  friend, 
London,  March  30, 1840.  Sahukl  Roobrb. 

The  next  letter  belongs  to  the  important  series  of  those 
to  the  Spanish  scholar  who  contributed  so  much  to  Mr. 
Prescott's  success  in  preparing  his  "  History  of  Philip  the 
Second/*'  by  collecting  the  larger  portion  of  the  materials 
for  it. 

TO  DON  PASCUAL  DB  GAYANGOS. 

My  deab  Sir,  Boston,  June  20, 1840. 

Our  friend  Ticknor  has  informed  me,  that  you  desired  him  to  say 
to  me,  that  there  are  some  documents  in  the  British  Museum  relating 
to  Mexico,  which  may  be  of  value  to  me.  I  am  extremely  obliged  and 
flattered  by  the  friendly  interest  you  take  in  my  literary  labours,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  treasures  in  the  Museum.  By  a 
letter,  dated  April  4th,  which  you  must  have  received  ere  this,  I 
mentioned  to  you,  that  I  had  received  a  large  mass  of  manuscripts 
from  Madrid.'  As  my  friend  Mr.  Sparks,  with  whose  high  literary 
reputation  you  are  probably  acquainted,  is  going  to  London,  where  he 
will  pass  some  months,  I  send  by  him  a  list  of  the  docuoieuts  which  I 
possess  relating  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  I  may  not  receive  duplicates 
of  any  from  the  British  Museum.  If  there  are  others  of  reaJ  value 
there  relating  to  the  CcnquesU  of  these  two  kingdoms,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  have  copies  of  them,  and  Mr.  Sparks,  whose  labours  will 
require  him  to  be  much  in  the  British  Museum,  will  do  whatever  you 
may  advise  in  regard  to  having  the  copies  made,  and  will  forward 
them  to  me.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  get  some  one  to  select 
and  copy  from  the  correspondence  of  Gonsalvo  and  the  Catholic  Kings, 
and  Mr.  Sparks  will  reimburse  you  for  the  charges  incurred  on  this 
account.  But  I  fear,  to  judge  from  the  specimen  you  have  sent  me, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  one  capable  of  reading  such  hieroglyphlcal 
characters  as  these  worthy  persons  made  use  of. 

*  See  anUy  p.  120. 

*  This  letter  does  not  teem  to  have  been  preserved. 
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I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Tioknor  that  you  are  on  the  eye  of  pub- 
lishing your  Spanish  History.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  nature 
of  the  work,  but  I  suppose  from  the  direction  of  your  studies,  as  far 
as  I  understand  them,  it  is  the  Spanish-Arabic  History.  If  so,  it  is 
a  splendid  theme,  which  exhibits  the  mingled  influences  of  European 
and  Asiatic  civilization,  wonderfully  picturesque  and  striking  to  the 
imagination.  It  is  a  subject  which,  to  be  properly  treated,  requires 
one  who  has  wandered  over  the  scenes  of  fieuled  grandeur,  and  stored 
his  mind  with  the  rich  treasures  of  the  original  Arabic.  Very  few 
scholars  are  at  all  competent  to  the  subject,  and  no  one  will  rejoice 
more  than  myself  in  seeing  it  £bl11  into  your  hands.  But  perhaps  I 
have  misapprehended  your  work,  as  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Ticknor  you 
merely  call  it  a  "  History  of  Spain,"  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
telling  me,  when  you  do  me  the  favour  to  write,  what  is  the  precise 
nature  and  object  of  it  Since  writing  to  you,  I  have  received  letters 
from  my  friend  Calderon,^  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Mexico,  communi- 
cating sundry  documents,  which  he  has  procured  for  me  there,  as  the 
public  offices  have  all  been  thrown  open  to  him.  This  is  very  good 
luck.  But  the  collections  I  had  previously  from  Spain  were  drawn, 
in  part,  from  the  same  source. 


MEMORANDA. 

August  14,  1840. — General  Miller,  a  very  gallant  and  intelligent 
Englishman,  who  has  filled  the  highest  posts  in  the  revolutionary  wub 
of  South  America,  has  been  at  Nahant  the  last  fortnight,  and  leaves 
to-morrow.  He  brought  letters  to  me,  and  I  have  derived  great  bene- 
fit as  well  as  pleasure  from  his  society.  He  has  given  me  much  in- 
formation respecting  military  matters;  and  has  looked  into  the  accounts 
of  the  battles  in  my  work,  and  pointed  out  a  few  inaccuracies.^ 

August  15,  1840. — ^Monsieur  Thierry,  the  author  of  the  "  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans,"  made  the  following  remark  in  a  letter 
the  other  day  to  Ticknor,  which  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  transcribing,  as  it  comes  from  one  who  is  at  the  head  of  his  art. 

'*  Si  je  pouvais  renouer  nos  conversations  d*il  y  a  deux  ans,  je  ne 
vous  parlerais  de  la  question  du  Canada,  morte  aujourd'hui,  mais  de 
Tavenir  litt^raire  des  Etats  Unis,  qui  semblent  youloir  prendre  eu  oe 

*  Sec  ante,  p.  174.  2  voU.  870.,  1829.    It  is  aa  intercst- 

*  Generai  Miller  died  in  South  ing  book,  involvinf^  a  history  of  mach 
America  in  1861,  sixtj-six  years  old.  that  was  important  in  the  affsirs  of 
An  account  of  the  early  part  of  his  South  America,  and  was  translated 
career  was  written  by  his  brother,  into  Spanish  by  General  Torrijos,  well 
John  Miller,  of  which  the  second  knoim  and  much  honoured  in  the  war 
edition  was  published  at  London,  in  of  the  Peninsula,  1809 — ^1814. 


:^ 
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pointy  oomme  en  tout  le  reste,  leur  revanche  sur  la  yieille  Angleterre. 
J*ai  dit  H  Yotre  ami  M.  Presoott,  tout  le  plaisir  que  m'a  fait  son  livre. 
Cest  un  ouvrage  6tudi6  H  fond  sur  les  sources,  et  parfaitement  com- 
post. U  y  a  lit  autant  de  talent  de  style,  et  plus  de  liberty  d*68prit 
que  chez  les  meilleurs  historiens  Anglais." 


TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Mt  dsab  Fbiend,  Boston,  Feb.  1, 1841. 

At  last  I  haye  received  the  welcome  present  of  your  volume  on  the 
«<  Spanish  Arabs,''  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  ''  Great  Captain."  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  to  you  my  admiration  of  your  work,  pub- 
lished, too,  as  it  should  be,  in  so  splendid  a  form.  It  &Lr  exceeds  the 
expectations  I  had  entertained,  which,  however,  were  great,  knowing 
your  own  familiarity  with  the  ground.^  During  the  few  days  it  has 
been  in  my  possession,  I  have  greedily  run  over  it,  as  well  as  my  eyes, 
aided  by  those  of  another,  would  allow,  and,  though  I  have  travelled 
over  the  ground  before,  as  far  as  Spanish  writers  have  cleared  the  way, 
I  now  see  how  much  was  left  obscure  and  misunderstood,  and  perverted 
by  the  best  of  them.  The  work  you  have  selected  for  tranislation  is 
most  happily  chosen,  not  only  from  its  own  merits,  but  from  its  em* 
bodying  so  many  copious  extracts  from  other  sources,  that  it  is  in 
itself  a  sort  of  abridgment  or  encyclopfledia  of  the  choicest  passages 
relating  to  the  multifarious  topics  of  which  it  treats.  These  certainly 
are  of  great  interest  and  importance.  But  your  own  notes  throw  a 
light  over  the  whole,  which  can  only  come  from  a  life  of  previous  study 
in  this  department 

I  wish  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  had  such  a  guide  in 
my  poor  attempts  among  the  remains  of  Arabian  Spain.  And  how 
much  am  I  gratified  to  find  my  own  labours,  such  as  they  are,  noticed 
by  you  with  the  beautiful  encomium,  which,  when  I  read  your  learned 
and  accurate  pages,  I  feel  I  am  poorly  entitled  to.  Your  book  must 
certainly  supersede  all  that  has  gone  before  it  on  this  topic,  the  learned 
but  unsatisfactory — I  did  not  know  how  unsatisfitctory — labours  of 
Cond6,  Masdeti,  Casiri,  Gardonne,  &c.  You  have  furnished  a  clear 
picture  of  that  Asiatic  portion  of  the  Peninsular  history  without 
which  the  European  cannot  be  rightly  interpreted  or  understood.  I, 
of  course,  have  had  time  only  to  glance  rapidly  through  these  pages, 
and  very  imperfectly.  I  shall  return  to  them  with  more  deliberation, 
when  I  come  to  a  good  resting-place  in  my  own  narrative.     I  am  just 

*  "  History  of  the  Mohammedan  de  Gayangos/'  4to.  Vol.  I.,  London, 
Dynasties  in  Spain,  from  the  Arabic  1840 ;  Vol.  IL,  1843 ;  published  by 
of  Al-Makkari,  transkted  by  Pascual      the  "  Oriental  Translation  Fund.'' 
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bringing  my  account  of  the  state  of  the  Aztec  civilization  to  a  close  ; 
the  most  perplexing  and  thorny  part  of  my  own  Bubject,  which  has 
cost  me  two  years'  labour.  But  I  have  wished  to  do  it  as  thoroughly 
as  I  could,  and  I  work  much  slower  than  you  do,  and,  I  suspect,  much 
less  industriously. 


From  about  this  time  he  occasionally  wrote  letters  to  my 
eldest  daughter,  and  sent  them  to  her  just  as  they  came 
from  his  noctograph,  without  being  copied.  Some  of  them 
are  inserted,  to  show  how  pleasantly  he  accommodated 
himself  to  the  tastes  and  humours  of  one  so  young. 

TO   MISS  TICKNOR. 

Mt  dbab  Anika,!  Oct.  1, 1840. 

You  said  you  should  like  to  try  to  make  out  my  writing  with  my 
noctograph  ;  so  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  it,  and  believe,  if  you 
can  decipher  it,  you  will  be  quali6ed  to  read  Egyptian  papyri  or  the 
monuments  of  Palmyra.  When  in  Europe,  some  twenty  years  since, 
I  met  with  this  apparatus,  and  have  used  it  ever  since,  by  which  my 
eyes  have  been  spared,  and  those  of  others  severely  taxed.  I  hope 
you  will  never  be  reduced  to  so  poor  a  substitute  for  pen  and  ink. 
But  if  you  are,  I  hope  you  will  find  as  obligbg  an  amanuensis  as  you 
have  been  to  me  sometimes. 

But  to  change  the  subject,  and  take  up  one  which  we  were  specula- 
ting upon  this  morning  at  the  breakfiist  table, — Lord  Byron.  I  think 
one  is  very  apt  to  talk  extravagantly  of  his  poetry ;  for  it  is  the 
poetry  of  passion,  and  carries  away  the  sober  judgment  It  defies 
criticism  from  its  veiy  nature,  being  lawless,  independent  of  all  rules; 
sometimes  of  grammar,  and  even  of  common  sense.  When  he  means 
to  be  strong,  he  is  often  affected,  violent,  morbid  ;  if  striking,  is  very 
obscure,  from  dealing  more  in  impressions  than  ideas.  And  partly 
^m  affectation,  I  suppose,  partly  from  want  of  principle,  and  partly 
from  the  ennui  and  disgust  occasioned  by  long  self-indulgence  and  by 
naturally  violent  passions,  he  is  led  into  extravagances  which  outrage 
the  reader,  offend  the  taste,  and  lead  many  persons  of  excellent  prin- 
ciples and  critical  discernment  to  condemn  him,  both  on  the  ground 
of  moral  and  literary  pretensions.  This  is  true,  the  more  the  pity. 
But  then  there  is,  with  all  this  smoke  and  fustian,  a  deep  sensibility 

^  A  name  he  gave  to  her  in  order      ^liom  he  oommonl?  called  bj  lier  first 
^  distiDguish  her  from  her  mother,      name,  which  was  also  Anna. 
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to  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  a  wonderful  melody,  or  rather 
harmony,  of  language,  consisting  not  in  an  unbroken  flow  of  yersifi- 
cation,  like  Pope  or  Campbell,  but  in  a  yariety, — the  variety  of 
nature, — ^in  which  startling  ruggedness  is  relieved  by  soft  and  culti- 
vated graces.  As  he  has  no  narrative  hardly  in  "  Childe  Harold,"  he 
would  be  very  tiresome,  if  it  were  not  for  this  very  variety  of  manner, 
80  that  what  is  a  fault  in  itself  produces  a  beautiful  effect  taken  as  a 
whol&  He  has  great  attractions,  and,  pouring  out  his  soul  unre- 
servedly, turns  up  the  depths  of  feeling  which  even  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  it  would  shrink  from  expressing  themselvea — 

•*  There  is  a  mess  for  you,"  as  D says.     When  you  have  made 

this  out,  bum  it,  as  a  lady  would  say.     Addio  ! 


TO   MISS  TICKNOa 

Mt  dbar  Ashka,  Pepperell,  Oct.  25, 1840. 

You  are  so  clever  at  hieroglyphics  that  I  shall  send  you  a  little  more 
of  them  to  unravel  at  your  leisure,  and  in  time  you  may  be  qualified 
to  make  out  a  mummy  wrapper  or  an  obelisk  inscription,  as  well  as 
Champoliion  or  Dr.  Young. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  that  you  had  reached  the  Yankee  Athens  in 
safety.  You  set  out  in  a  true  wind  from  "  The  Horn,"  ^-^a  cornucopia 
certainly  you  had  of  it.  You  left  us  all  very  sad  and  melancholic. 
The  traveller  on  these  occasions  finds  new  scenes  to  divert  him.  But 
they  who  are  left  behind  see  only  the  deserted  halls,  the  vacant 
place  at  the  board,  which  was  lighted  by  the  bright  countenance  of  a 
friend.  Absence  seems  to  be  a  negative  thing,  but  there  is  nothing 
so  positive,  nothing  which  touches  us  more  sensibly  than  the  abseuce 
of  the  faces  we  love  from  the  seats  in  which  we  have  been  used  to  see 
them.  The  traveller  has  always  the  best  of  the  bargain  on  these 
occasions,  therefore. 

Well,  we  shall  soon  be  in  the  gay  metropolis  with  you.  We  have 
had  many  warnings  to  depart.  The  leaves  have  taken  their  leave,  one 
after  another.  The  summer  weather  is  quite  spent,  and  almost  the 
autumnal.     The  bright  colours  have  &ded,  the  naked  trees  stare 

'  The  name  very  often  given  on  with  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
the  southern  coast  of  Massachusetts  that  very  remote  part  of  the  world 
to  "  Cape  Horn,"  which  so  many  of  was  spoken  of,  as  if  it  were  some 
the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  small  cape  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
double  m  search  of  whales.  I  spent  letter  in  the  text  was  written  imme- 
two  or  three  summers  there  with  my  diately  after  we  had  returned  to  Bos- 
family  ;  and  Mr.  Prescott,  when  he  ton  from  a  visit  to  Pepperell. 
viaited  us,  used  to  be  much  amused 
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around  wildly,  and,  as  the  cold  wind  whistles  through  them,  the 
shrivelled  leaves  that  still  hold  out  rattle  like  the  bones  of  a  felon 
hung  in  chains.  The  autumn  seems  to  be  dying,  and  wants  only  the 
cold  winding-sheet  of  winter  to  close  the  scene.  In  fact,  she  is 
getting  some  shreds  of  this  winding-sheet  before  the  time,  for,  while 
I  am  writing,  the  snow-flakes  are  dancing  before  the  window.  There's 
a  mess  of  romance  for  you,  all  done  up  in  ^hieroglyphics.     When  you 

read  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  or  Miss  Porter,  or  Miss any  other  mumbler 

of  scenery  and  sentiment,  you'll  find  it  all  there.     Your  papa  talks  of 

Mr.  T ^"s  sending  me  his  book.     Ask  him  if  he  has  not  mixed  up 

Mr.  T with  Mr.  D.  T ^  very  different  men,  I  wot.     I  am 

glad  he  has  seen  General  Miller.     He  is  worth  a  wilderness  of , 

as  Shakespeare  says. 

Tell  your  papa  and  mamma,  their  maxims  of  education  have  not 
fallen  on  deaf  ears,  nor  a  stony  heart.  But  I  believe  this  will  be 
quite  enough  for  once.  I  must  begin  with  small  dose&  But  it  is 
such  a  comfort  to  find  any  one  who  can  read  me  without  my  eternal 
amanuensis  at  my  elbows,  where,  to-day  being  Sunday,  he  is  not  now. 
Adieu,  dear  Anika.  Do  not  forget  Amory  and  E.'s  love  to  Lizzy,  and 
mine  to  your  honoured  parents. 

I  hope  your  respected  father  gets  on  yet  without  his  wig,  ear- 
trumpet,  and  glasses !  By  the  by,  my  mother  lost  her  spectacles 
yesterday.  All  the  town  has  been  ransacked  for  them  in  vain.  They 
were  a  gold  pair. — Do  you  think  your  father  carried  them  off? 

Once  more  addio  ! 

Your  affectionate  uncle,' 

Wm.  H.  Pbbsoott. 


TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Boston,  Feb.  38, 1841. 
....  I  have  run  into  a  most  interminable  length  of  prosing, 
and  could  not  do  worse  if  I  were  writing  to  an  absolute  far  nienU, 
instead  of  one  with  whom  minutes  are  gold-dust  You  would  smile 
if  you  were  to  see  how  I  am  writing  with  a  writing-case  made  for  the 
blind,  in  which  I  do  not  see  a  word  of  what  I  write ;  furnishing  a 
scrawl  as  illegible  as  Gonsalvo's^^  for  my  secretary  to  transcribe. 
Adieu  !  my  dear  friend.     Pray  accept  my  sincere  congratulations  on 

*  There  was  no  blood  relationship  affSection. 
between  us,  but  the  children  on  both         ^'^  Nothing  can  well  be  more  dilB- 

sides  were  always  accastomed  to  speak  cult  to  decipher  than  the  handwriting 

of  us  as  "  uncles  "  and  "  aunts,"  while  of  the  Great  Captain.    I  have  one  of 

all  round  their  elders  accepted  the  his  autograph  letters,  but  am  nearly 

designation  as  a  pleasant   mark  of  ignorant  of  its  contents. 
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the  happy  addition  to  your  family  oirde.  I  can  sympathize  with  youi 
ooonting  two  boys  and  a  girl,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  ten  years  old. 
I  should  like  to  present  them  to  you^  but  still  better  to  take  you  by 
the  hand  myself.  And,  now  that  steam  has  annihilated  time  and 
space,  that  may  come  to  pass. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  Oino  Capponi  of  Florence 
this  moruing,  informing  me  that  nearly  half  my  work  is  translated 
into  the  language  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  completed  before  long  under  his  supervision.  You  may 
know  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  which  is  high  in  Italy." 


.      MEMORANDA. 

March  2lgt,  1841. — Am  fairly  now  engaged,  though  not  with 
thorough  industry,  in  beating  the  bushes  for  the  narrative  [of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico]. — Last  week  have  been  considering  the  best 
modus  operandi,  and  been  looking  over  some  celebrated  narratives  of 
individual  enterprises,  as'  Voltaire's  "  Charles  XII."  and  Livy's  Expe- 
dition of  Hannibal,  lib.  22,  23 — the  last  a  masterly  story,  in  which 
the  interest,  though  suspended  by  necessaiy  digression — more  neces- 
sary in  a  general  history — is  never  broken.  The  historian,  the 
greatest  of  painters,  shows  his  talent  in  pictures  of  natural  scenery, 
the  horrors  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  as  well  as  in  the  delineation 
of  passions.  Voltaire's  volume,  so  popular,  is  very  inferior  in  literary 
merit.  It  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  gossiping  memoir-writing 
of  the  nation,  with  little  regard  to  historic  dignity ;  not  much 
method,  or  apparently  previous  digestion  of  his  subject.  It  has, 
however,  the  great  requisite^  in  a  work  meant  to  be  popular,  that  of 
interest.  This  is  maintained  by  the  studious  exhibition  of  Charles's 
remarkable  character,  with  all  its  petty  infirmities  and  crazy  pecu- 
liarities. The  easy,  careless  arrangement  of  the  narrative  gives  it  a 
grace  very  taking.  The  style,  like  Livy's  (magis  par  quam  similis), 
easy  and  natural,  gives  additional   charm.     After  all,   Chambers's 

"  A  disiinguished  scholar,  states-  as  in  the  respect  of  his  countryineu. 

man,  and  man ;  the  head  of  a  family  He  was  at  one  time  bead  of   the 

mentioned  bj  Dante,  and  great  before  government    of   Tuscany,  and,  not- 

Dante's  time,  as  well  as  in  many  withstanding  his  blindness,  was  Pre- 

generations  since.    The  present  Mar-  sident  of  the  Council  of  Advice  in 

quia  (1863)  is  now  entirely  blind,  and  State  Affairs  during  the  anxious  pe- 

was  nearly  so  when  he  first  interested  riod  of  the  transition  of  power  to  the 

himself  in  the  translation  of  "Eer^  Kingdom  of   Italy.    Their  common 

dinaud  and  Isabella;"   but    be  has  infirmity  cansed    a   grent  sympathy 

never  ceased  to  maintain  a  high  place  between  the  Marquis  Capponi   and 

in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  as  well  Mr.  Prcscott. 
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"  History  of  the  Bebellion  of  1745 ''  i«  about  as  well- written,  lively, 
and  agreeable  a  narrative  of  an  interesting  event,  and  is  managed 
altogether  as  skilfully,  as  any  that  I  remember. 

Have  been  looking  over  Irving*s  '< Columbus"  also;  a  beautiful 
composition,  but  fatiguing,  as  a  whole,  to  the  reader.  Why  f  The 
fault  is  partly  in  the  subject,  partly  in  the  manner  of  treating  it. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  world — ^the  result  of  calculation  and  an 
energy  that  rose  above  difficulties  that  would  have  daunted  a  common 
mind — is  a  magnificent  theme  in  itself  full  of  sublimity  and  interest. 
But  it  terminates  with  the  discovery  ;  and  unfortunately  this  is  made 
before  half  of  the  first  volume  is  disposed  ofl  All  after  that  event 
is  made  up  of  little  details,  the  sailing  from  one  petty  island  to 
another,  all  inhabited  by  savages,  and  having  the  same  general 
character.  Nothing  can  be  more  monotonous,  and,  of  course,  more 
likely  to  involve  the  writer  in  barren  repetition.  The  chief  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  rest  of  the  story  is  derived  from  the  navigator's 
own  personal  misfortunes,  and  these  are  not  exciting  enough  to  create 
a  deep  or  strong  sensation.  Irving  should  have  abridged  this  part  of 
his  story,  and,  instead  of  four  volumes,  have  brought  it  into  two. 
Posterity  may  do  this  for  him.  But  it  is  better  for  an  author  to  do 
his  own  work  himself. 

The  Conquest  of  Mexico,  though  very  inferior  in  the  leading  idea 
which  forms  its  basis  to  the  story  of  Columbus,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  far 
better  subject,  since  the  event  is  sufficiently  grand,  and,  as  the 
catastrophe  is  deferred,  the  interest  is  kept  up  through  the  whole. 
Indeed,  the  perilous  adventures  and  crosses  with  which  the  enterprise 
is  attended,  the  desperate  chances  and  reverses  and  unexpected  vicissi- 
tudes, all  serve  to  keep  the  interest  alive.  On  my  plan,  I  go  on  with 
Cortes  to  his  death.  But  I  must  take  care  not  to  make  this  tail-piece 
too  long.     A  hundred  pages  will  be  quite  enough. 


TO  MISS  TICKNOR. 

Mt  dear  Anika,  Fitful  Head  [Nahant],  July  85, 1841. 

What  a  nice  quiet  time  you  have  had  of  it  for  reading  or  sleeping, 
or  anything  else  that  is  rational  Has  the  spirit  of  improvement  beset 
you  in  your  solitude,  and  carried  you  through  as  much  metaphysics 
and  Spanish  as  it  has  your  respected  parents!  or  have  you  been 
meandering  among  romances  and  poeticals)  You  have  read  Irving^s 
"  Memoirs  of  Miss  Davidson,"  I  believe.  Did  you  ever  meet  with 
any  novel  half  so  touchmg  t  It  is  the  most  painful  book  I  ever 
listened  to.     I  hear  it  from  the  children,  and  we  all  ciy  over  it 
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together.  What  a  little  flower  of  ParadiBO !  Do  you  remember 
Malherbe*8  beautifal  lines — ^which  I  happen  just  now  not  to — 

'*  £t  comme  une  rose  elle  a  Tcca 
L'^space  d'un  matin/'— > 

and  Young's,  no  less  beautiful — 

'*  She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven  "  f 

Her  whole  life  was  one  dying  day — one  long  heart-break.  How  fitting 
that  her  beautiful  character  should  be  embalmed  in  the  delicate  com- 
position of  Irving !  Read  over  her  farewell  to  Ruremont,  if  you  forget 
it     It  is  really  a  sad  subject. 

Well,  we  descend  on  ''The  Hole  "on  Tuesday  next.^*  William 
Prescott  first,  second,  and  third,  will  make  the  party.  Three  persons 
and  one  name — just  the  opposite  of  my  friends  the  Spaniards,  who 
each  have  a  dozen  names  at  least.  On  Monday,  the  2d  of  August, 
we  embark  on  the  great  Proyidence  Railroad ;  reach  New  Bedford, 
we  hope,  that  evening ;  pass  the  night  in  that  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  spermaceti ;  and  the  next  morning  by  noon  shall 
embrace  the  dear  "  Toads  in  the  Hole."  And  as  we  can't  getaway,  and 
you  won't  turn  us  out  the  while,  we  shall  besiege  you  till  Friday ; 
and,  if  you  are  tired  of  us,  you  can  send  us  to  see  Mr.  Swain,"  or  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Nantucket;  not  a  literary  emporium,  though 
I  believe  it  smells  of  the  lamp  pretty  strong.  I  feel  quite  in  the  trim 
of  a  little  vagabondizing,  having  &irly  worked  myself  down.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  my  &ther  and  I  half  arranged  a  little  journey  before  visiting 
yon,  but  I  showed  the  white  feather,  as  usual.  I  mean  to  date  health 
and  spirits  and  renovated  industry  from  the  visit  to  ''  Wood*s  Hola" 

Don't  you  think  our  traveller,  Palenque  Stephens,  would  smile  at 
our  great  preparations  in  the  travelling  line  f  I  was  in  town  yester- 
day, and  saw  a  picture  which  came  from  Mexico,  a  full-length  of 
Cortes,  in  armour  the  upper  part  of  his  body ;  his  nether  extremities 
in  a  sort  of  stockinet,  like  the  old  cavaliers  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
a  very  striking  and  picturesque  costume,  superior  to  my  Spanish 
painting  in  execution.  But  it  is  too  large,  and  carries  an  acre  of 
canvas,  seven  feet  by  fotu:  and  a  half  I  called  a  council  of  war  as  to 
the  expediency  of  cutting  his  feet  off,  but  Mr.  Folsom  came  in  at  the 
moment,  and  said  I  never  should  foi^ve  myself ;  so  I  have  concluded 
to  frame  him,  1^  and  alL  But  my  wife  thinks  I  shall  have  to  serve 
him  like  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield's  great  family  picture,  he  is  so  out  of 
all  compass. 

^'  We  were  then  passing  the  sum-         ^  On  the  adjacent  island  of  Nan- 
mer  at "  Wood's  Hole,**  on  the  south-      shon,  where  Mr.  Swain  lived, 
em  shore  of  Massachusetts. 
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Well,  here  I  am,  dear  Anika,  at  the  end  of  my  letter.  Let  us  know 
if  our  arrangements  can  be  altered  for  the  better — t.e.  if  you  are  to  be 
without  company.  Love  to  your  father  and  mother.  All  of  us  send 
much  love  to  you  and  them. 

Believe  me,  most  truly, 

Tour  affectionate  uncle, 

Wm.  H.  Pbescott. 


MEMORANDA. 

March  32,  1842. — My  good  friends  the  Ticknors  received  this  last 
week  a  letter  from  Miss  Edgeworth,  containing  a  full  critique  on 
"Ferdinand  and  Isabella,**  which  she  had  just  been  reading.  She 
condemns  my  parallel  of  the  English  and  Castilian  queens,  and  also 
my  closing  chapter ;  the  former  as  not  satisfactory  and  full  enough, 
and  rather  feeble ;  the  latter  as  superfiuoua  I  will  quote  two  remarks 
of  another  kind  :  "  It  is  of  great  consequence  both  to  the  public  and 
private  class  of  readers,  and  he  will  surely  have  readers  of  all  classes, 
from  the  cottage  and  the  manufactory  to  the  archbishopric  and  the 
throne  in  England,  and  from  Papal  jurisdiction  to  the  Eusslan  Czar 
and  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  work  will  last,"  &c. 
If  Jupiter  grants  me  half  the  prediction,  I  shall  be  pretty  well  off 
for  readers.  The  other  sentence  is  towards  the  end  of  the  critique  : 
"Otherwise  an  individual  ought  not  to  expect  that  a  single  voice 
should  be  heard  amidst  the  acclaim  of  universal  praise  with  which  his 
work  has  been  greeted  in  Europe.** — This  from  Miss  EdgewortL 

I  never  worked  for  the  dirty  lucre.  Am  I  not  right  in  treasuring 
up  such  golden  opinions  from  such  a  source  1 


TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOa 

Boston,  March  27, 1S42. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Everett  by  this  steamer  copies  of  a 

correspondence  of  the  Tuscan  ambassadors  at  Philip's  court,  giving 
some  very  interesting  details  of  the  proceedings,  all  in  favour  of  the 
monarch.^*  I  wrote  you  to  see  Mr.  Everett,^*  who  will,  I  am  sure, 
take  pleasure  in  communicating  with  you.  I  have  written  to  him  by 
this  packet,  that  1  have  asked  you  to  call  on  him,  as  he  was  out  when 
you  went  before.     He  is  much  occupied  with  perplexing  affairs,  but  I 

"  On  the  death  of  Don  Carlos.  ^^  Then   Minister  of   the  United 

He  had  now,  as  we  have  seen,  been  States  in  London.    See  post^  for  Mr. 

^me  time  collecting  materiab  for  his  Presoott's  correspondence  with  him. 
listory  of  Philip  the  Second.** 
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have  never  found  him  too  much  bo  for  his  frienda  Should  you  find 
any  impediment  to  the  examination  in  the  State  Offiee,  he  will  use  his 
influence  in  joar  foyour,  I  am  certain.  And  I  think  you  had  better 
get  a  letter  firom  him  to  Mignet  or  Guizot.  Lord  Morpeth,  who  was 
here  this  winter,  offered  me  his  services  to  obtain  anything  I  desired. 
But  that  will  be  too  late  for  you,  as  he  will  not  return  till  summer. 
But  if  there  remain  anything  to  be  done  then,  let  me  know,  and  I 
can  get  at  it  through  him. 


TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  Boston,  May  30, 1842. 

I  have  not  written  by  the  last  packets,  having  nothing  particular  to 
say.  I  have  received  yours  of  the  2d  of  April,  and  am  glad  you  have 
seen  Mr.  Everett,  and  are  pleased  with  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  give 
you  any  &cility  in  his  power  for  getting  access  to  the  French  de- 
positories. I  should  suppose  a  line  firom  him  to  Mignet  would  be 
serviceable. 

You  have  found  the  British  Museum  a  much  richer  field  than  you 
had  first  anticipated,  and  the  length  of  your  stay  in  London,  fortunately 
for  me,  will  enable  you  to  reap  the  harvest  You  mention  one  or  two 
chronicles  or  memoirs  which  you  have  met  with  there.  I  have  always 
found  a  good,  gossiping  chronicle  or  memoir  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
material  for  the  historian.  Official  documents,  though  valuable  on 
other  accounts,  contain  no  private  relations ;  nothing,  in  short,  but 
what  was  meant  for  the  public  eye.  Even  letters  of  business  are  very 
apt  to  be  cold  and  general.  But  a  private  correspondence  like  Peter 
Martyr^s,  or  a  chronicle  like  Pulgar^s,  or  Bemal  Diaz's,  or  Bemaldez's, 
is  a  jewel  of  inestimable  price.  There  is  nothing  so  serviceable  to  the 
painter  of  men  and  manners  of  a  distant  age.  Pray  get  hold  of  such, 
in  manuscript  or  in  print. 

I  hope  you  will  get  for  me  whatever  printed  books  fsIL  in  your  way, 
useful  for  a  history  of  that  reign.  And  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by 
your  making  out  a  list  of  all  such  as  may  be  desirable  for  me  hereafter 
to  get,  as  you  promise  to  do.  I  can  then  pick  them  up  at  my  leisure. 
I  find  some  referred  to  in  Ferreras,  and  others  in  Nia  Antonio.  I  am 
truly  glad  you  are  going  to  Madrid  soon,  or  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  years.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  leave  the  collection  then  all  in 
your  hands,  and,  while  Irving  is  there,  I  am  sure  you  can  count  on 
his  services,  if  they  can  be  worth  anything  to  you  to  get  access  to  any 
archives  which  may  be  under  the  control  of  the  government  He  has 
assured  me  of  his  cordial  desire  to  promote  my  views  and  Ticknor's  in 
our  researches.     You  will  bear  in  mind,  in  the  eopying,  to  get  it  done 
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in  as  legible  a  hand  as  poesibla  I  don*t  care  for  the  beauty  of  it,  so 
it  is  legible.  I  suppose  in  Paris,  and  I  know  in  Madrid,  the  expense 
will  be  greatly  lightened 

I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  great  kindness  in  sending  me  your 
own  collection  of  manuscripts.  They  have  all  reached  me  safely,  as  I 
desired  Mr.  Rich  to  inform  you.  They  are  a  most  curious  and 
Taluable  collection  to  the  historian  of  the  period  But  Charles  Y. 
has  been  handled  by  Robertson,  and  I  have  not  the  courage  nor  the 
vanity  to  tread  where  he  has  gone  before.  I  do  not  think  the  history 
of  his  period  will  make  as  good  a  pendant  to  '*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella** 
88  Philip  the  Second  will.  Philip's  reign  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
decline,  as  Isabella's  was  the  last  step  in  the  rise,  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  I  hope  to  treat  this  great  theme  in  all  its  relations, 
literary,  social,  and  political  It  will  be  a  ten  years'  work.  2>a, 
JupUer,  annos. 

FROM  RICHARD  FORD,  ESQ. 

My  dsab  Sib,  Hevitre,  near  Exeter,  Jane  6, 1843. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  very  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of  your 
last  edition  of  *'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  which  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  direct  Mr.  Bentley  to  send  to  me.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  Spain, 
and  particularly  in  the  Alhambra,  that  the  work  possesses  for  me  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  great  as  is  that  which  it  has  inspired  in 
readers  of  all  countries.  Indeed,  it  is  a  history  of  which  America, 
and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  England,  has  every  reason  to  be 
most  proud,  and  of  which  it  may  be  justly  said,  as  was  said  of  Gibbon's, 
that,  although  the  first  to  grapple  with  a  vast  subject,  it  has  left  no 
room  for  any  future  attempt. 

I  hope  that,  having  now  fleshed  your  pen,  you  will  soon  resume 
it, — nan  in  rductanies  dracones.  Our  mutual  friend  Paacual  de 
Gayangos  has  often  suggested,  as  an  almost  virgin  subject,  the  life  of 
PhOip  the  Second  The  poor  performance  of  Watson  is  beneath 
notice.  What  a  new  and  noble  field  for  you,  what  an  object  for  a 
tour  to  Europe  to  inspect  the  rich  archives  of  England,  Paris,  and 
Simancas,  where,  as  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  inspection,  the  state 
papers,  interlined  by  Philip  himself,  are  most  various  and  numerous. .  .  . 


FROM  P.   F.  TYTLER,   ESQ. 

Mt  DBAr  Sir,  London,  34^  Devonshire  Place,  June  6, 1842. 

I  entreat  your  kind  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of 

le  <<  History  of  Scotland"     A  single  additional  volume — the  ninth — 
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will  complete  the  work,  briDging  it  down  to  the  union  of  the  crowns 
in  1603,  and  I  then  purpose,  if  God  grant  me  health,  to  write  an 
introductory  dissertation  on  the  more  ancient  history  of  Scotland  in 
another  volume.  In  the  meantime,  although  still  an  unfinished 
work,  I  hope  you  will  place  it  in  your  library  as  a  testimony,  slight 
indeed,  but  most  sincere,  of  the  pleasure  and  instruction  your  excellent 
History  has  given  me,  and,  I  may  add,  my  &mily.  I  feel,  too,  that 
in  the  love  of  history,  for  its  own  sake,  there  is  a  common  and  con- 
genial tie,  which,  although  so  fiir  separated,  binds  us  together,  and 
that  one  who  has,  like  you,  so  successfully  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
history,  will  make  the  readiest  allowance  for  the  errors  of  a  brother. 

I  met  some  time  ago  at  Lady  Holland's  a  Spanish  gentleman,^*  who 
informed  me  of  your  having  wished  him  to  examine  for  you  the 
manuscripts  in  the  State  Paper  Office  about  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  When  writing,  or  rather  making  collections,  for  my  *'  Letters 
during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Mary,"  I  made  a  good 
many  transcriptB  connected  with  the  history  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
which,  if  they  could  be  of  the  least  service  to  you,  are  much  at  your 
disposal. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

With  sincere  regard  and  respect. 
Very  truly  youns, 

Patrick  Frasbb  TrTLsa 

^*  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

1839—1844. 

Materials  for  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico." — Imperfect  Industry. — ^Improved 
State  of  the  Eye. — Begins  to  write. — ^Difficulties. — Thoroughness.— Inter- 
ruptions.—Lord  Morpeth. — Visits  to  New  York  and  Lebanon  Springs. — 
"Conquest  of  Mexico"  finished. — Sale  of  Right  to  publish. — Illness  of  his 
Father. — Partial  Recovery. — "  Conquest  of  Mexico"  published. — Its  Success. 
Reviews  of  it. — ^Letters  to  Mr.  Lyell  and  Don  Paacual  de  Gayaogos. — From 
Mr.  Gallatin.—  To  Lord  Morpeth  and  to  Gayangos. — ^From  Mr.  Hallam  and 
Mr.  Everett. — ^Memoranda.— Letter  from  Lord  Morpeth. — ^Letters  to  Dean 
Milman  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Hamilton.— Letters  from  Mr.  T^tler  and  Dean 
Milman. 

From  the  letter  to  Mr.  Irving  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chapter,  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Frescott's  earlier  apprehen- 
sion about  the  failure  of  his  application  at  Madrid  for 
manuscripts  concerning  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  was 
not  well  founded.  He  had  excellent  friends  to  assist  him, 
and  they  had  succeeded.  The  chief  of  them  were  Don 
Angel  Calderon,  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  then  our  Minister  in 
Spain,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  his  Secretary  of  Legation,  who 
had  been  Mr.  Frescott's  classmate  and  college  chum, — all 
of  whom  were  earnest  and  helpful, — to  say  nothing  of 
Dr.  Lembke,  who  was  in  his  service  for  a  considerable 
time,  collecting  manuscripts,  and  was  both  intelligent  and 
efficient.  Mr.  Frescott,  therefore,  no  longer  feared  that  he 
should  faU  to  obtain  all  he  could  reasonably  expect.  But 
his  industry,  which  he  thought  had  needed  only  this  stimu- 
lus,  did  not  come  with  the  promise  of  abundant  materials 
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for  its  exercise.  During  three  months  hp  did  very  little, 
and  records  his  regrets  more  than  once  in  terms  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

In  May,  1839,  however,  he  was  better  satisfied  withhim- 
self  than  he  had  been  for  at  least  two  years.  ''I  have 
begun,"  he  says,  "to  lay  my  bones  to  the  work  in  good 
earnest.  The  last  week  I  have  read  a  variety  of  authors, — 
f.  e,  looked  into  them,  affording  illustration,  in  some  way 
or  other,  of  the  Mexican  subject.  Yesterday  I  completed 
my  forty-third  birth  and  my  nineteenth  wedding  day.  If 
they  do  not  prove  happy  days  for  me,  it  is  my  own  fault/' 

And  again,  a  week  later :  "  An  industrious  week  for  me. 
My  eyes  have  done  me  fair  service ;  and  when  I  do  not  try 
them  by  exposure  to  light,  the  hot  air  of  crowded  rooms, 
and  the  other  et  eateraa  of  town  life,  I  think  I  can  very 
generally  reckon  on  them  for  some  hours  a  day,  The  last 
winter  they  have  not  averaged  me  more  than  one  hour ; 
ray  fault  in  a  great  measure,  I  suspect." 

Except  from  occasional  exposures  to  lights  in  the  even- 
ing, I  think  he  suffered  little  at  this  time,  and,  as  he  now 
put  himself  into  rigorous  training  for  work,  and  avoided 
everything  that  could  interfere  with  it,  I  suppose  it  was  the 
period  when,  for  three  or  four  years,  he  enjoyed  more  of 
the  blessings  of  sight  than  he  did  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  subsequent  to  the  original  injury.  Certainly  he  used 
with  diligence  whatever  he  possessed  of  it,  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  revel  presumptuously  in  the  privileges  its  very 
partial  restoration  afforded  him. 

After  two  or  three  months  of  careful  preliminary  reading 
on  the  subject  of  Mexico  generally,  he  formed  a  plan  for 
the  whole  work  much  as  he  subsequently  executed  it, 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
he  for  a  long  time  hoped  it  would  not  exceed  two  volumes. 
The  composition  he  began  October  14th,  1839.  But  he 
had  gone  only  a  few  pages,  when  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  re-wrote  them,  saying,  "  One 
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would  like  to  make  one's  introductory  bow  in  the  best 
style;"  and  adds,  '*The  scenery-painting  with  which  it 
opens  wants  the  pencil  of  Irving." 

This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 
The  first  part  of  the  work  he  had  undertaken  was  difficult, 
and  cost  him  more  labour  than  all  the  rest.     It  involved 
necessarily  the  early  traditions  and  history  of  Mexico,  and 
whatever  related  to  its  peculiar  civilization  before  the  CJon- 
quest  and  during  the  period  when  that  extraordinary  event 
was  going  on.     It  is  true,  he  soon  discovered  that  much  of 
what  passes  for  curious  learning  in  the  manifold  discussions 
of  this  obscure  subject  is  only  '^  mist  and  moonshine  specu- 
lations," and  that  Humboldt  is  "  the  first,  almost  the  last 
writer  on  these  topics,  who,  by  making  his  theories  conform 
to  facts,  instead  of  bending  his  facts  to  theories,  truly 
merits  the  name  of  a  philosopher."     Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  small  value  he  found  himself  able  to  place  on  most 
of  the  writers  who  had  examined  the  Mexican  traditions 
and  culture,  he  read  all  who  might  be  considered  authori- 
ties upon  the  subject,  and  even  many  whose  works  were 
only  in  a  remote  degree  connected  with  it.     TPhus,  he  not 
only  went  carefully  over  all  that  Humboldt  had  written, 
and  all  he  could  find  in  the  old  printed  authorities,  like 
Herrera,  Torquemada,  and  Sahagun,  together  with  the  vast 
documentary  collections  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  the 
"  Antiquites  Mexicaines ; "  but  he  listened  to  the  manu- 
script accounts  of  Ixtlilxochitl,  of  Camargo,  Toribio,  and 
Zuazo.     He  compared  whatever  he  found  in  these  with  the 
oldest  records  of  civilization   in   other    countries, — with 
Herodotus,  Champollion,  and  Wilkinson  for  Egypt ;  with 
Marco  Polo  and  Sir  John  Mandeville  for  the  East;  and 
with  Gallatin,  Du  Ponceau,  McCulloh,  Heckewelder,  and 
Delafield  for  our  own  continent.     Nothing,  in  short,  seemed 
to  escape  him,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  in  his  notes  how 
aptly,  and  with  what  grace,  he  draws  contributions  from 
Elphinstone,  Milman,  and  Lyell, — from  Homer,  Sophocles, 
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Southey,  and  Schiller, — and,  finally,  what  happy  separate 
facts  he  collects  from  all  the  travellers  who  have  at  any 
time  visited  Mexico,  beginning  with  old  Bernal  Diaz,  and 
coming  down  to  the  very  period  when  he  himself  wrote, — 
I  mean  to  that  of  Bullock,  Ward,  and  Stephens. 

Such  studies  for  the  deep  foundations  of  the  epic  super- 
structure  he  contemplated  were,  of  course,  the  work  of 
time,  and  demanded  not  a  little  patience, — more,  in  fact, 
of  both  than  he  had  foreseen.  He  had  reckoned  for  his 
Introduction  one  hundred  pages.  It  turned  out  two  hun« 
dred  and  fifty.  He  thought  that  he  could  accomplish  it  in 
six  months.  It  took  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  not  counting 
the  year  he  gave  to  preparatory  reading  on  Mexico  gene- 
rally. Three  months,  indeed,  before  he  put  pen  to  paper, 
his  notes  already  filled  four  hundred  pages;  and  subse- 
quently, when  he  showed  them  to  me,  as  the  composition 
was  in  progress,  their  mass  was  still  greater.  I  do  not 
know  an  instance  of  more  conscientious  labour ;  the  more 
worthy  of  note,  because  it  dealt  with  subjects  less  agreeable 
to  his  tastes  and  habits  than  any  others  to  which  he  ever 
devoted  himself.^ 

For  the  rest  of  his  history  he  prepared  himself,  not  only 
by  reading  some  of  the  great  masters  of  historical  narrative, 
but  by  noting  down  in  what  particulars  their  example 
could  be  useful  to  him.     This  he  found  a  very  pleasant  and 

^  After  going  carefalljr  through  with  prehendiDg  mathematical  truths,  or  at 

the    hierogl^pnical   writing    of    the  least  of  following  out  mathematical 

Astecs,  he  sajs :  "  Finishea  notes  on  demonstrations  beyond  the  common 

the  hieroglyphical  part  of  the  diapter,  rules  of  arithmetic.    It  was  a  mistake, 

—ft  hard,  barren  topic.    And  now  on  They  were  only  hard  for  him,  and  un- 

the  astronomy,— out  of  the  drying  pan  congenial ;  and,  at  the  period  referred 

into  the  fire.    I  find  it,  boweyer,  not  to,  be  avoided  real  intellectual  labour 

80  hard  to  comprehend  as  I  had  antici-  as  much  as   he  could.      But  now, 

pated.    Fortunately,  the  Aztec  pro-  though  with  no  previous  training,  he 

ficiency  does  not  require  a  knowledge  did  overcome  all  such  difficulties,  when, 

of  the '  Prindpia.'  Still  it  was  enough  ever  they  laj  in  the  way  of  his  histo* 

to  task  aU  my  mathematics,  and  pa-  rical  investigations,  whether  on  the 

tience    to    boot;    it    may    be    tlie  coins  and  currency  of  the  time  of 

reader's,  too.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  or  on  the 

On  this  part  of  his  labours,  Mr.  astronomy  of   the  Aztecs.    It  is  a 

Gardiner  well  remarks:  "In  earlier  striking  proof  of  the  power  his  will 

life  he  used  to  fancy  that  his  mind  had  acquired  over  his  intellectual  tastea 

was  constitutionally  incapable  of  com-  and  propensities." 


try!Xjrsr^.:.^  Krt  o^  work,  az>i  ii  cnahied  kisi  to  ^  on  widi 
^p>rt.  Xot  that  b^  fftJed  to  li^i,  frcci  rlzne  to  tsmc^  kt- 
UrrziAlr^r^^  ciore  or  Ie»  ierioG^i,  vcicti  cciackcd  ob  | 
O.vsr  of  th^^^e  L'temif^sj'yGA  oocruTcd  alraost 
aft^  Le  had  orja-^pleted  Kis  serete  lafaoor  on  the 
tkiO.  It  waf  tbe  project  for  a  riat  to  Fngtaiid,  vUck 
tetnpted  him  rerj  much,  and  oocapied  and  dismrfaed  lya 
thoinghtii  more  than  it  needed  to  hare  dooc  Spfaking  of 
hu  work  on  his  Hi&torj,  he  sajs :  **  Now,  wfar  should  I 
not  go  ahead  ?  Beaaue  I  am  thinking  of  gcMsg  to  Eng- 
land, to  pai»  foar  months  in  the  expedition,  and  mj  mind 
iii  distracted  with  the  jpra$  and  com/'  And,  ten  dap  latff, 
he  savs :  ''  Have  decided,  at  length, — B&er  as  much  doobt 
and  delil^ration  as  most  people  would  take  for  a  vojage 
ronnd  the  world, — and  decided  not  to  go  to  England." 
He  thought  he  had  giren  np  the  project  for  life.  Happily 
this  was  not  the  case. 

Another  interruption  was  caused  by  a  threatened  abridg- 
ment of  his  ''Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  the  untoward 
effect  of  which  he  determined  to  forestall  by  making 
an  abridgment  of  it  himself.  This  annoyed  him  not  a 
little.  After  giving  an  account  of  a  pleasant  journey, 
which  our  two  families  took  together,  and  which  greatly 
refreshed  him,  he  goes  on  : — 

**  The  week  nnce  my  retuni,  lazy  and  listlesB  and  dreamy.  Oi  /mm. 
And  I  must  now — thermometer  at  90*  in  the  shade — abandon  mj 
Mexican  friends  and  the  pleasant  regions  of  the  plateau  for — homaco 
refirem — an  abridgment  of  my  '  Histoxy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^' 

Nothing  but  the  dire  necessity  of  protecting  myself  from 

piracy  induces  me  to  do  this  unnatund  work, — sweating  down  my 
full-grown  of&pring  to  the  size  of  a  pigmy, — dwarfing  my  own  con- 
ception from,  I  trust,  a  manly  stature,  to  the  compass  of  a  nursery 
capacity.  I  nerer  was  in  love  with  my  own  compositions.  I  shall 
hammer  oyer  them  now,  till  they  give  me  the  vdmito,"  '^ 

'  It  ibould  be  remembered  that,  gust  is  cxpreRsed  in  one  of  bis  letters 

when  be  wrote  this  passage,  be  had  at  tlie  time,  in  whicli  he  says  that  he 

just    boon    desoribinpf    this    terrible  went   through   the   whole  work    in 

Hoourffe  itself.    (Conquest  of  Mexico,  twenty-four  days. 
Vol.  T.  t>»>.  804.  etc.)    The  9ami»  dis- 
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Disgusted  with  his  work, — which,  after  all,  he  never 
published,  as  the  idea  of  the  piratical  abridgment  was 
early  given  up  by  the  bookselling  house  that  threatened  it 
— he  finished  it  as  soon  as  he  could.  But  whether  it 
was  the  disagreeableness  of  the  task  or  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  labours,  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He  grew 
feeble  and  listless,  and  came,  as  already  noticed  in  one 
of  his  letters,  with  his  father,  to  visit  us  for  a  few 
days  on  the  southern  coast  of  Massachusetts  at  Wood's 
Hole,  where  the  milder  sea-breezes  might,  he  thought, 
prove  beneficial. 

On  the  9th  of  August  he  records :  -- 

^*  I  have  done  nothing  except  the  abridgment,  since  May  26,  when 
I  went  on  a  joumej  to  Spring6eld.  My  health  must  be  my  apology 
the  last  three  weeks,  and  a  viait,  from  which  I  returned  two  days 
since,  to  my  firiends  at  Wood's  Hole, — an  agreeable  yisit,  as  I  antici- 
pated. Nahant  has  not  served  me  as  well  as  usual  this  summer.  I 
have  been  sorely  plagued  with  dyspeptic  debility  and  pains.  But  I 
am  resolved  not  to  heed  them  more,  and  to  buckle  on  my  harness  for 
my  Mexican  campaign  in  earnest  again^  though  with  more  reserve  and 
moderation." 

This  was  a  little  adventurous,  but  it  was  successful. 
He  worked  well  during  the  rest  of  August  at  Nahant, 
and  when,  in  the  autumn,  we  visited  him  as  usual  at 
Pepperell,  where  he  went  early  in  September,  we  found 
him  quite  restored,  and  enjoying  his  studies  heartily. 
The  last  days  there  were  days  of  great  activity,  and  he 
returned  to  Boston,  as  he  almost  always  did,  with  no 
little  reluctance.  Writing  at  the  end  of  October,  he 
says : — 

"  Leave  Pepperell  on  Wednesday  next,  November  3,  Yesterday 
and  the  afternoon  previous,  beginning  at  four  p.m.,  I  wrote  on  my 
Chapter  IV.  (Book  III.)  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  pages  print, 
—or  twelve  pages  per  diem.  I  shall  soon  gallop  to  the  '  Finis '  at  this 
pace.  Bat  Boston !  The  word  includes  a  thousand  obstacles.  Can  I 
not  overcome  them  1  ** 

One  of  these  obstacles,  however,  which  he  encoun- 
tered as  soon  as  he  reached  town,  was  a  very  pleasant 

p2 
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one,  and  the  source  of  much  happiness  to  him  afterwards. 
He  found  there  Lord  Morpeth,  now  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  had  just  arrived  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  spent  several  weeks  in  Boston.  They  soon 
became  acquainted,  and  an  attachment  sprang  up  be- 
tween them  almost  at  once,  which  was  interrupted  only 
by  death. 

How  warm  it  was  on  the  part  of  Lord  Morpeth  will  be 
plainly  seen  by  the  following  letter,  written  not  long  after 
he  left  Boston. 

Mt  dbab  Prescott,  La  Habana,  March  30, 1842. 

You  are  about  the  first  person  in  my  life  who  has  made  me  feel  iu 
a  hurry  to  write  to  him  j  and  I  have  really  forborne  hitherto,  from 
thinking  it  might  cross  your  mind  that  you  had  got  rather  more  of  a 
bargain  than  you  wished  when  we  made  our  corresponding  compact. 
I  am  sure,  you  have  a  veiy  &int  idea  of  the  pleasure  I  derive  from  the 
thoughts  of  the  acquaintance  which  has  been  so  short,  and  the  friend- 
ship which  is  to  be  so  lasting  between  us;  and  whenever,  as  has, 
however,  been  very  seldom  the  case,  matters  have  not  gone  quite  so 
pleasantly  on  my  journey,  and  the  question,  "  Was  it  worth  while 
after  alii"  would  just  present  itself,  "Yes,  I  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Prescott,'*  has  been  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  answer. 
I  stop,  though,  lest  you  should  imagine  I  have  caught  the  Spanish 
infection  of  compliments.  It  is  at  least  appropriate  to  write  to  you 
from  Spanish  ground. 

I  have  now  been  in  this  island  about  a  fortnight,  having  spent  most 
of  the  first  week  in  Havana,  and  returned  to  it  this  afternoon  firom  an 
expedition  into  the  interior.  I  was  entrapped  into  a  dreadfully  long 
passage  from  Charleston  in  an  American  sailing  packet,  having  been 
almost  guaranteed  a  maximum  of  six  days,  whereas  it  took  us  thirteen. 
Painfully  we  threaded  the  coast  of  Qeorgia  and  Floriday 

*'  And  wild  Altama  murmured  to  oar  woe.** 

However,  we  did  arrive  at  last,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
picturesque  than  the  entrance  into  this  harbour  under  the  beetling 
rock  of  the  fortress,  or  so  peculiar,  un-English,  un-American,  un- 
Boetonian,  as  the  appearance  of  everything — Chouses,  streets,  persons^ 
vehicles — that  meets  your  eye.  I  take  it  to  l3e  very  Spanish,  modi- 
fied by  the  black  population  and  the  tropical  growths.  I  have  been 
on  a  ten  days'  expedition  into  the  interior,  and  have  visited  sundiy 
sugar  and  coffee  estatea     At  one  of  these,  the  Count  Femandina's, 
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I  bad  great  satiBfaotion  in  meeting  the  Calderona.  I  inunediatelj 
felt  that  70a  were  a  link  between  us,  and  that  I  had  a  right  to  be 
intimate  with  them,  which  I  found  it  was  very  well  worth  while  to 
be  on  their  own  account  also.  There  ia  great  simplicity  of  character, 
as  well  as  abundant  sense  and  good  feeling,  about  him,  and  I  think 
her  most  remarkably  agreeable  and  accomplished.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  what  a  resource  and  aid  they  must  haye  been  to  me  in  a 
country-house,  where  everybody  else  was  talking  Spanish.  We  did  all 
think  it  a  pity  that  you  had  not  gone  to  visit  them  in  Mexico; 
there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  Horatian  rule  about  '^  oculis  subjecta 
fidelibuSy"  but>  my  dear  and  good  friend,  perhaps  you  think  that  is 
not  the  epithet  exactly  to  be  applied  to  you.  They  rave,  especially 
Madame  C,  of  what  they  saw  during  their  equestrian  exploration  in 
Mexico,  the  climate  and  the  products  of  every  latitude,  the  vii^n 
forests,  of  everything  but  the  state  of  society,  which  seems  almost 
hopelessly  disorganized  and  stranded.  With  respect  to  Cuban  scenery, 
I  think  I  can  best  condense  my  impression  as  follows : — 

**  Ye  tropic  forests  of  unfading  green, 

Where  the  palm  tapers  and  the  orange  glows, 

Where  the  light  bamboo  weaves  her  feathery  screen, 

And  her  far  shade  the  matchless  eeiba  throws ! 

'*  Te  cloudless  ethers  of  unchanging  blue. 

Save  when  the  rosy  streaks  of  eve  give  way 
To  the  clear  sapphire  of  your  midnight  hue. 
The  burnished  azure  of  your  perfect  day ! 

*'  Yet  tell  me  not,  my  native  skies  are  bleak. 

That,  flushed  with  liquid  wealth,  no  cane-fields  wave ; 
For  "Virtue  pines,  and  Manliood  dares  not  speak. 
And  Nature's  glories  brighten  round  the  slave." 

Shall  yon  be  in  a  huny  to  ask  me  to  write  again  when  you  see  what  it 
brings  upon  you  1  I  only  wish  you  would  pay  me  in  kind  by  sending 
me  any  bit  of  a  more  favourite  passage,  a  more  special  inspiration,  a 
Pisgah  morsel,  out  of  your  History,  as  it  runs  along.  By  the  way, 
upon  the  subject  of  my  last  line,  and  as  yon  know  that  I  do  not  for 
the  first  time  assume  the  function  of  saying  things  disagreeable  and 
impertinent,  I  do  not  think  that  you  seemed  to  possess  quite  the 
sujficient  repugnance  to  the  system  of  shivery.  Gome  here  to  be  duly 
impressed.  Will  yon  very  kindly  remember  me  to  all  the  members 
of  your  family,  from  the  ex  to  the  growing  Judge.  If  you  ever  have 
a  mind  to  write  to  me,  Sumner  will  be  always  able  to  ascertain  my 
direction  from  Mr.  Lewis.  Give  that  good  friend  of  ours  my  blessing ; 
I  wish  it  were  as  valuable  as  a  wig.  If  I  could  give  you  a  still 
stronger  assurance  of  my  wish  to  be  always  pleasantly  remembered 
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by  you,  it  is  tfaat^  exoesdvely  as  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  si 
all  times,  I  yet  had  rather  you  did  uot  write  when  not  entirely  inclined 
to  do  BO.  I  set  off  for  New  Orleans  next  week.  You  see,  that  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  lose  my  election,  which  makes  me  more  able 
to  encourage  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  meet  again  on  the  soil  of  your 
republic.     That  would  be  very  pleasant 

Believe  me  ever, 

Your  affectionate  friend. 

MORPBTH. 

There  is  no  allusion  to  this  new  friendship  among 
the  literary  memoranda,  except  the  foUomng,  made  im- 
mediately after  Lord  Morpeth  was  gone  : — 

•*  December  28thy  1841. — Finished  text,  twenty-three  pages  of  print, 
and  the  notes  to  Chapter  VIII.  Ot  /aoc,  Ot  /ioc  Not  a  page  a  day. 
So  much  for  dinners,  suppers,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  nonsense.  I  wish  I 
may  never  have  a  worse  apology,  however,  than  his  Lordship, — a 
beautiful  specimen  of  British  aristocracy  in  mind  and  manners.  But 
what  has  it  all  to  do  with  the  *  Conquest  of  Mexico  9 '  If  I  don't  mend, 
my  Spaniards  will  starve  among  the  mountains.     I  will  ! " 

And  this  time  he  kept  his  resolution.  During  the 
rest  of  the  winter  of  1841-1842,  he  worked  hard  and 
successfully,  but  made  few  memoranda.  Under  the  7th 
of  May,  however,  I  find  the  following : — 

''  Another  long  hiatus.  Since  last  entry  paid  two  visits  to  New 
York, — a  marvellous  event  in  my  history  I  First,  a  visit,  about  three 
weeks  since,  1  paid  to  meet  Washington  Irving  before  his  departure 
for  Spaia  Spent  half  a  day  with  him  at  Wainwright's.^ — indeed, 
till  twelve  at  night  Found  him  delightful  and — what,  they  say,  is 
rare — wide  awake.  He  promises  to  aid  me  in  all  my  applications. 
Stayed  but  two  days.     Second  visit,  April  25^  and  stayed  till  May  3  ; 

went  to  see  an  oculist,  Dr.  ,  at  request  of  friends, — my  own 

fiuth  not  equal  to  the  minimum  requisite, — the  grain  of  mustard-seed. 
I  consumed  about  a  week  or  more  in  inquiring  about  him  and  his 
oases.  Returned  re  infectd.  Passed  a  very  agreeable  week,  having 
experienced  the  warmest  welcome  from  the  good  people  of  New  York, 

*  The   Eev.  Jonathan  M.   Wain-  Presoott,  a  member  of  his  Club  in 

wrigbt,   afterwards    Bishop   of    tlie  Boston,  and  for  some  time,  as  Rector 

Diocese  of  New  Tork.    He  had  been  of   Trinity   Cburob,   his   dergjman. 

from  an  earlier  period  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bishop  Wainwri^ht  died  in  1854. 
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and  seen  what  is  most  worthy  of  attention  in  their  society.  The  life  I 
have  led  there,  leaving  my  eyes  uninjured,  shows  that,  when  I  do  not 
draw  on  them  hy  constant  literary  lahours,  I  can  bear  a  great  ex* 
posure  to  light  and  company.  During  my  absence  I  have  been  to  bed 
no  night  till  twelve  or  later,  and  have  dined  every  day  with  a  dinner 

party  in  a  blaze  of  light.  Now  for  the  old  Aztecs  again. Shall 

I  not  work  well  after  my  holiday  ? " 

But  he  did  not.  He  found  it  as  hard  as  ever  to  buckle 
on  his  harness  afresh,  and  complained  as  much  as  ever  of 
his  indolence  and  listlessness.  He,  however,  wrote  a  few 
pages,  and  then  broke  off,  and  we  went — ^I  mean  both  our 
families  went — to  Lebanon  Springs,  of  which  he  made  the 
following  record ; — 

"  Next  day  after  to-morrow,  June  2,  I  am  going  a  journey  with  our 
friends  the  Ticknors  to  Lebanon  Springs,  and  then 

'  To  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.' " 

**  June  11. — Returned  from  my  excursion  on  the  9th.  Now  to 
resume  my  historical  labours,  and  T  trust,  with  little  interruption. 
The  week  has  passed  pleasantly,  amidst  the  rich  scenery  of  Lebanon, 
Stockbridge,  and  Lenox,  which  last  we  have  visited,  making  the 
Springs  our  point  cTappui.  There  are  few  enjoyments  greater  than 
that  of  wandering  amidst  beautiful  landscapes  with  dear  friends  of 
taste  and  sympathies  congenial  to  your  own." 

From  this  time  until  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico"  was 
finished  he  was  very  active  and  industrious,  su£Pering 
hardly  any  interruption,  and  working  with  an  interest 
which  was  not  less  i\}e  result  of  his  devotion  to  his 
task  than  of  the  nature  of  his  subject.  Sometimes  he 
advanced  very  rapidly,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine 
printed  pages  a  day ;  almost  always  doing  more  and 
enjoying  it  more  when  he  was  in  the  country  than  any- 
where else. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1843,  the  whole  of  the  work 
was  completed;  three  years  and  about  ten  months  from 
the  time  when  he  began  the  actual  composition,  and  above 
five  years  from  the  time  when  he  began  to  investigate  the 
subject  loosely   and   listlessly.     His   labour   in   the   last 
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months  had  been  too  severe,  and  he  felt  it.  But  he 
felt  hia  success  too.  *'0n  the  whole,"  he  writes  the 
day  he  finished  it,  ^'the  last  two  years  have  been  the 
most  industrious  of  my  life,  I  think, — especially  the  last 
year, — and,  as  I  have  won  the  capital,  entitle  me  to  three 
months  of  literary  loafing/** 

A  few  months  earlier  he  had  sold  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing "  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  ^*  from  stereotype  plates 
furnished  by  himself  to  the  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers 
of  New  York. 

''  They  are  to  have  five  thousand  copies,**  he  says,  "  paying  therefor 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  doUars  in  cash  (deducting  three  months' 
interest)  at  the  date  of  publication.  The  right  is  limited  to  one  year, 
during  which  they  may  publish  as  many  more  copies  as  they  please 

on  the  same  terms I  hope  they  may  not  be  disappointed,  for 

their  sakes  as  well  as  mine.  But  this  is  a  different  contract  from  that 
which  ushered  '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  *  into  the  world.'* 

His  arrangements  with  his  publishers  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  deliver  them  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  com- 
pleted work  by  the  15th  of  October,  and  thus  caused 
a  pressure  upon  him  to  which  he  resolved  that  he  would 
never  again  expose  himself.  But  he  needed  not  to  feel 
anxious  or  hurried.  His  work  was  all  stereotyped  on 
the  10th  of  September. 

He  went  immediately  to  Pepperell,  that  he  might  begin 
the  pleasant  ''  literary  loafing "  he  had  proposed  as  his 

*  The  following  are  his  own  dates  ''  Angust  3,  1843. — Pinished  the 

respecting  the   compoflition    of  the  work.     So  the  Introduction,   about 

'<  (>)nqae8t  of  Mexico."  half  a  toL  occupied  about  as  lone  as 

''May,    1838.— ^ Began    scattered  the  remaining   2^  toIs.  of  dashing 

reading  on  the  subject,  doubtful  if  I  narratiye. 

get  mj  documents  from  Spain.    Yerj  ''  August    1841- August,    1842. — 

nstless  and  /amiente-inh  for  a  year.  Composed  562  pages  of  prints  text, 

OTer-Yisiting  and  not  in  spirits.  and  notes  of  the  narrative. 

"  April,  1839.— Began  to  read  in  "August,    1842-Au^st,    1843.— 

earnest,  having  received  MSS.  from  Composed  425  pp.  print,  text,  and 

Madrid.  notes;  revised  Ticknor^s  corrections 

"Oct.  14, 1839.— Wrote  first  page  and  hb  wife's  of  all  the  work.    Cor- 

of  Introduction  at  Feppereil.  rected,  &c.  proofs  of  nearly  all  the 

"  March  1, 1841. — Finished  Intro-  work.   The  last  Book  required  severe 

dnction  and  Part  I.  of  Appendix.  reading  of  MSS." 
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reward.  "  I  promise  myself,"  he  says,  "  a  merry  autumn 
with  loungiug  at  my  ease  among  friends  and  idle  books ; 
a  delicious  contrast  after  the  hard  summer's  work  I  have 
done."  A  part  of  this  we  spent  with  him,  and  found 
it  as  gay  as  he  had  anticipated.  But,  as  he  approached  its 
end,  a  sad  disappointment  awaited  him.  On  the  28th  of 
October,  his  father  suffered  a  alight  shock  of  paralysis, 
and  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows. 

Mt  Deab  Geobqe,  Pepperell,  Sundaj  Erening. 

I  suppose  70U  may  have  heard  through  William  of  our  affliction  in 
the  illness  of  my  Mher.  As  you  may  get  incorrect  impressions  of 
his  condition,  I  will  briefly  state  it. 

His  left  cheek  was  slightly,  though  very  visibly,  affected  by  the 
paralysis, — ^his  articulation  was  so  confused  that  he  was  scarcely 
intelligible, — and  his  mind  was  sadly  bewildered.  He  was  attacked  in 
this  way  yesterday  about  half-past  nine  a.h.  In  a  few  hours  his  &ce 
was  restored  to  its  usual  appearance.  His  articulation  was  gradually 
improyed,  and  to-day  is  nearly  perfect;  and  his  mind  has  much 
brightened,  so  that  you  would  not  detect  any  failing  unless  your 
attention  were  called  to  it.  I  have  no  doubt  the  present  attack  will 
pass  away  in  time  without  leaving  permanent  conseqnenceSb  But  for 
the  future,  I  should  tremble  to  lift  the  veil.  There  is  an  oppressive 
gloom  over  the  landscape,  such  as  it  never  wore  to  my  eyes  before. 

God  bless  you  and  youra 

Most  affectionately, 

Wh.  H.  Prbscott. 

Georqb  Ticknob,  Esq. 

Later,  he  records  his  feelings  in  the  same  tone. 

"A  cloud  is  thrown  over  our  happy  way  of  life  by  the  illness  of  my 
dear  father,  who  three  days  since  was  attacked  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
which  affected  his  speech  materially,  and  for  the  first  time  threw  a 
darkness  over  that  fine  intellect  The  effects  of  the  shock  have,  thank 
Heaven,  much  passed  away;  and  we  may  hope  that  it  is  not  intended 
that  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness  shall  be  taken  away  from  us  yet. 
Still  it  has  filled  me  with  a  sadness  such  as  but  one  other  event  of  my 
life  ever  caused ;  for  he  has  been  always  a  part  of  myself;  to  whom  I 
have  confided  every  matter  of  any  moment ;  on  whose  superior  judg- 
ment I  have  relied  in  all  afisdrs  of  the  least  consequence ;  and  on 
whose  breast  I  have  been  sure  to  find  ready  sympathy  in  every  joy 
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and  sorrow.  I  have  never  read  any  book  of  merit  without  discussmg 
it  with  him,  and  his  noble  example  has  been  a  light  to  my  steps  in  all 
the  chances  and  perplexities  of  life.  When  that  light  is  withdrawn, 
life  will  wear  a  new  and  a  dark  aspect  to  me." 

As  he  fondly  anticipated,  his  father's  health  was  soon  in 
a  great  measure  restored,  and  he  enjoyed  life  much  as 
he  had  done  for  some  years  previous  to  this  attack.  Mean- 
time the  inevitable  press  went  on,  and  the  "  Conquest 
of  Mexico  "  was  published  on  the  6th  of  December,  1843. 

**  It  is,"  he  says,  "  six  years  next  Christmas,  since  ^  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella'  made  their  bow  to  the  publia  This  second  apparition  of 
mine  is  by  no  means  so  stirring  to  my  feelings.  I  don't  know  but  the 
critic's  stings,  if  pretty  well  poisoned,  may  not  i-aise  a  little  irritation. 
Bat  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  proof  against  the  anodyne  of  praise.  Not 
that  I  expect  much  either.  But  criticism  has  got  to  be  an  old  stoiy. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  done  that  sort  of  work  himself  to  feel 
any  respect  for  it.  How  can  a  critic  look  his  brother  in  the  &ce  with- 
out laughing  1  As  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  critics  to  write  a  poor 
author  up  into  permanent  estimation,  so  none  but  an  author  who  has 
once  been  kindly  received  can  write  himself  down.  Yet  I  shall  be 
sorry  if  the  work  does  not  receive  the  approbation  of  my  friends  here 
and  abroad — and  of  the  few.'*  * 

But  there  was  no  need  of  this  misgiving,  or  of  any 
misgiving  whatever.  The  work  was  greeted  from  one 
end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  with  a  chorus  of 
applause,  such  as  was  never  vouchsafed  to  any  other, 
of  equal  gravity  and  importance,  that  had  been  printed  or 
'reprinted  among  us.  Within  a  month  after  it  appeared, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  newspapers  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  had  been  sent  to  the  author,  all  in 
one  tone.  Within  the  same  period,  many  of  the  book- 
sellers* shops  were  exhausted  of  their  supplies  several 
times,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  current  demand. 

'  It  seems  singular  now  that  he  me  that  the  work  will  sncceed.  Would 

should  hare  had  any  anxiety  aboufc  they  were  my  euemies  that  say  so! 

the  success    of   the  **  Conquest   of  But  they  are  friends  to  the  backbone." 

Mexico."    But  he  had.    Above  a  year  He  had  the  same  misgivings,  I  know, 

earlier  he  recorded  his  doubts :  "  The  until  the  work  had  been  published 

Tieknors,  who  have  read  my  roanu-  two  or  three  weeks, 
script  relating  to  the  Conquest,  assure 
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And  finally,  for  a  foHnight  after  the  fourth  thousand 
was  sold,  the  whole  market  of  the  country  was  left  bare. 
The  five  thousand  copies,  provided  for  by  the  contract, 
which  he  thought  could  hardly  be  sold  within  a  year, 
disappeared,  in  fact,  in  about  four  months.  The  sale 
of  the  work  was,  therefore,  as  remarkable  as  the  applause 
with  which  it  had  been  received  on  its  appearance.  The 
author  ceased  to  be  anxious,  and  the  publishers  were 
jubilant.* 

An  English  edition  was  at  the  same  time  published 
by  Mr.  Bentley  in  London ;  the  copyright,  after  consi- 
derable negotiation,  having  been  sold  to  l)im  on  the  au- 
thor's behalf  by  his  kind  and  excellent  friend.  Colonel 
Aspinwall,  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  A  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  the  May  following,  and  Baudry 
published  one  at  Paris  in  the  original  soon  afterwards. 
It  had  at  once  a  great  run  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Of  course,  the  reviews  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  were 
prompt  in  their  notices.  At  home  the  authors  of  such 
criticisms  ran  no  risk.  They  were  to  deal  with  a  writer 
whose  character  was  fully  settled,  in  his  own  country 
at  least.  There  was,  therefore,  no  diflFerence  of  opinion 
among  them,  no  qualification,  no  reserve ;  certainly  none 
that  I  remember,  and  none  of  any  moment.  A  beau- 
tiful article,  written  with  great  judgment  and  kindness, 
by  Mr.  George  S.  Hillard,  appeared  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican Heview  for  January,  1844,  and  was  followed  by 
two  of  no  less  power  and  finish  in  the  Chriaiian  Ew- 
aminer  by  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  and  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  by  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell.  These  all  came 
from  the  hands  of  personal  friends..  But  friendship  was 
not  needed  to  help  the  success  of  a  book  which,  while 
it  was  settled   on  an  assured  foundation   of  facts  care- 

*  ThU  was  the  genuioe  fruit  of  a  Isabella  ^  were  the  honourable  fruit 
well-earned  fame,  as  the  earliest  sales  of  great  social  and  personal  regard, 
in  Boston  of   the  "  Ferdinand  and      See  ante,  pp.  114, 115. 
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fully  ascertained,  yet  read,  in  the  narrative  portions,  like 
a  romance,  and  was  written  in  a  style  often  not  less 
glowing  than  that  of  Scott,  and  sometimes  reminding  us 
of  what  is  finest  in  "  Ivanhoe,"  or  "  The  Talisman/' 

The  same  verdict,  therefore,  soon  arrived  from  England, 
where  the  book  was  necessarily  judged  without  reference  to 
its  author.  The  articles  in  the  Athenaum  were,  I  think, 
the  earliest;  one  of  no  small  ability,  which  appeared 
rather  late,  by  Charles  Philips,  Esq.,  in  the  Edinburgh, 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  laudatory.  But  they  were 
all  in  the  same  spirit.  A  long  and  elaborate  criticism, 
however,  in  the  Quarterly,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Milman,  now  (1862)  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  the 
most  carefully  considered  and  thorough  of  any.  It  gra- 
tified Mr.  Prescott  very  much  by  its  strong,  manly  sense 
and  graceful  scholarship,  but  still  more  by  the  estimate 
which  a  person  of  such  known  elevation  of  character 
placed  upon  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  whole  work. 
It  became  at  once  the  foundation  of  an  acquaintance 
which  ripened  afterwards  into  a  sincere  personal  friend- 
ship. 

But  Mr.  Prescott  did  not  sufier  these  things  to  have 
more  than  their  due  weight  with  him,  or  to  occupy 
much  of  his  time  or  thought.  After  giving  a  slight 
notice  of  them,  he  says :  ''  It  is  somewhat  enervating, 
and  £as  rather  an  unwholesome  efiect,  to  podder  long 
over  these  personalities.  The  best  course  is  action, — 
things,  not  self, — at  all  events  not  self-congratulation.  So 
now  I  propose  to  dismiss  all  further  thoughts  of  my 
literary  success." 

TO  CHARLES  LYELL,  ESQ.^ 
Mt  bear  Mb.  Ltell,  Nakant,  July  11, 1842. 

I  understand  from  Mrs.  Tioknor  that  you  are  to  be  in  town  this 
week,  previous  to  sailing.     I  trust  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 

'   '  This  letter  is  inserted  here,  as  the     enoe,  of   which  large  portions  will 
first  in  a  very  interesting  correspond-     hereafter  be  given,  and  which  was 
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shaking  hands  with  yon  and  Mrs.  Ljell  again  before  jou  shake  the 
dust  of  our  republican  soil  off  your  feet  Perhaps  your  geological 
explorations  may  lead  you  among  our  cliffs  again.  If  so,  will  you 
and  Mr&  L.  oblige  us  by  dining  and  making  our  house  your  head- 
quarters for  the  day  ?  I  regret,  my  father  and  mother  are  absent  in 
the  country  this  week.  But  I  need  not  say,  that  it  will  give  my  wife 
and  myself  sincere  pleasure  to  see  you  both,  though  we  had  rather  it 
should  be  in  the  way  of  "how  d'ye  do,"  than  "good-by."  Pray 
remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Lyell,  and  belieye  me 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Presoott. 
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My  dsab  FaiENDy  Boston,  Jan.  SO,  1843. 

From  yours  of  December  25th,  I  find  you  are  still  in  London. 
I  hope  you  received  mine  of  November  14th,  informing  you  of 
Mr.  Tytler's  kind  offer  to  place  his  extracts  from  the  State  Paper 
Office  at  my  disposal,  and  that  you  also  received  my  note  of  Decem- 
ber Ist.  When  you  have  examined  the  papers  in  Brussels  and  Paris 
you  will  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  the  copying  them  will 
cost.  I  think  that  the  first  twenty  letters  in  Raumer  s  **  History  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries "  show  that  there  are  very 
important  materials  in  the  Bibliothdque  Boyale  in  Paris;  and  I 
should  think  it  would  be  well  to  get  copies  of  the  very  documents 
of  which  he  gives  some  slight  abstracts.  They  soem,  several  of  them, 
to  relate  to  the  private  life  of  Philip  and  his  family,  and  interestmg 
details  of  the  court  in  his  reign,  and  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Charles 
the  Fifth. 

The  Venetian  Rdazicni  are,  I  suppose,  some  of  them  quite  important, 
considering  the  minuteness  with  which  the  ministers  of  that  republic 
entered  into  the  afiairs  of  the  courts  where  they  resided.  Mr.  Everett 
speaks  of  Mansard's  account  of  these  EdaHons  as  affording  all  the 
information  one  could  desire  to  guide  one.  If  Mr.  E.  is  right,  the 
Archives  du  Royaume,  in  the  H6tel  Soubise,  must  also  contain  much 
of  interest  relating  to  our  subject.  But  to  say  truth,  valuable  as  are 
official  documentsi,  such  as  treaties,  instructions  to  ministers,  &c.,  I  set 
still  greater  store  by  those  letters,  diaries,  domestic  correspondence, 
which  lay  open  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  great  actors  in  the 

tenoinated   only  by  Mr.  Presoott's  acconnt  in  1845, — one  of  tbe  most 

death.    Mr.  Ljell— now  Sir  Charles  acute  and  just  views  of  tbe  character 

Ljell— was,  in  July,  1842,  just  finish-  and  oundition  of  the  people  of  the 

inghisfirstvisit  to  the  United  States,  United  States  that   has   ever  been 

of  which  he  afterwards  pubhshed  an  printed. 
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drama.  The  others  furnish  the  cold  outlines,  but  these  give  us  the 
vfarm  colouring  of  history, — all  that  gives  it  its  charm  and  interest. 
Such  letters  as  Peter  Martyr's,  such  notices  as  the  Quincuagenas  of 
Oviedo,  and  such  gossiping  chronicles  as  Bernal  Diaz's,  are  worth  an 
ocean  of  state  papers  for  the  historian  of  life  and  manners,  who  would 
paint  the  civilization  of  a  period.     Do  you  not  think  so  f 


TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Boston,  Jan.  30, 1843. 

You  will  also  probably  see  Sefior  Benavides,  my  translator.^ 

I  am  greatly  obliged  by  the  account  which  you  have  given  me  of  him 
and  the  other  translators,  who,  I  suppose,  will  now  abandon  the 
ground.  You  say  Sefior  B.  will  controvert  some  of  my  opinions.  So 
much  the  better,  if  he  does  it  in  a  courteous  spirit,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
he  will ;  for  if  be  did  not  approve  of  the  work  on  the  whole,  he  would, 
I  should  suppose,  hardly  take  the  trouble  to  translate  it  If  he  pre- 
sent views  difiering  on  some  points  from  mine,  the  reader  will  have 
more  lights  for  getting  at  truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  end  of  history. 
Very  likely  I  have  pleased  my  imagination  with  a  beau  ideal;  for  you 
know  I  am  born  a  republican,  but  not  a  fierce  one,  and  in  my  own 
country,  indeed,  am  ranked  among  what  in  England  would  correspond 
with  the  conservatives. 

I  hope  his  work  will  be  got  up  in  creditable  style,  as  regards  typo- 
graphical execution,  as  well  as  in  more  important  matters.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  good  impression  on  my  adopted  countrymen,  and  a 
good  dress  would  help  that  From  what  you  say  of  Sefior  Benavides 
I  augur  favourably  for  the  work.  I  hope  he  will  see  the  last  London 
edition,  full  of  errors  as  it  is  in  the  Castilian.  You  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  some  copies  when  it  is  published. 


FROM  MR.  GALLATIN. 

Deab  Sir,  New  York,  Jane  22, 1S43. 

I  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  copy  of  Veytia*s  "Historia 
Antigua  de  Mexico,''  sent  me  by  Mr.  Gather  wood.  Unfortunately  I 
have  so  far  forgotten  Spanish,  as  everything  else  which  I  learnt  late  in 
life,  that  to  read  it  has  become  a  labour ;  and  Yeytia  is  not  very 
amusing  or  inviting.  Still  his  work  deserves  attention.  The  authori- 
ties he  quotes  are  precisely  those  of  Clavigero,  and  the  two  books 
were  written  independent  of  each  other.  I  have  only  run  through 
Yeytia^  and  I  intend  (if  I  can)  to  read  it  more  carefully.     But  the 

>  Of  the  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella." 
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result  in  my  mind,  so  fiur  as  I  have  compared,  is  that,  beyond  the  one 
hundred  years  which  preceded  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Mexican 
histozy  is  but  little  better  than  tradition ;  at  least  bejond  the  limits 
of  the  yalley  of  Mexico.  Our  best  historical  authorities  are,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  those  which  the  Spaniards  found  and  saw  on  their  arrival, 
and  the  still  existing  monuments.  But  I  should  not  indulge  in  such 
crude  conjectures,  and  wait  with  impatience  for  your  work,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  please  to  hasten  that  I  may  have  a  chance  to  read  it. 
Please  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard  and  distiuguished 
consideration,  and  to  believe  me. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

Albert  Gallatin. 


TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Ml  DEAR  Friend,  Boston,  No?.  30, 1843. 

I  am  glad  to  find  by  your  letter  of  October  10,  that  you  are 
so  comfortably  established  in  Madrid,  and  most  happy  that  you  are 
placed  in  the  Arabic  chair  for  which  you  are  so  well  qualified.^  It  is 
much  preferable  to  an  African  mission  on  every  account,  and  I  hope, 
whatever  party  comes  uppermost  in  your  land  of  trasiomos,  yon  will 
not  be  disturbed  in  it.^^  I  am  not  very  much  surprised  at  the  im- 
pediments you  met  with  in  the  public  libraries  from  their  confused 
state,  and  from  the  apathy  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  How 
can  the  regard  for  letters  flourish  amidst  such  cruel  civil  disseusions  t 
But  mdiora  speremus.  In  the  meantime  I  do  not  doubt  that  your 
habitual  perseverance  and  the  influence  of  your  position  will  give  you 
access  to  what  is  of  most  importance.  You  say  nothing  of  the  Escorial, 
in  speaking  of  the  great  collections.  Is  not  that  a  repository  of  much 
valuable  historic  matter  1  And  is  it  not  in  tolerable  order )  I  believe 
it  used  to  be. 

It  will  be  very  hard  if  the  Spaniards  refuse  me  admittance  into 
their  archives,  when  I  am  turning  my  information,  as  &r  as  in  my 
power,  to  exhibit  their  national  prowess  and  achievements.  I  see  I 
am  already  criticised  by  an  English  periodical  for  vindicating  in  too 
unqualified  a  manner  the  deeds  of  the  old  Conquerors.  If  you  were 
in  England,  I  should  be  sure  of  one  champion,  at  least,  to  raise  a  voice 
in  my  favour.     But  1  hope  it  will  not  be  needed. 

You  are  most  fortunate  in  having  access  to  such  private  collections 

'  In  the  Universitj  cf  Madrid.  manuscripts.  In  fact,  be  did  £k>  later ; 

^^  Don  Pascual  had  some  tliought  but  not  at  tbia  time,  and  not,  I  think, 

of  ^inp;,  in  an  o£Qcial  capacitj,  to  burdened  witb  official  carea. 
Tunis,  &c.,  so  as  to  collect  Arabic 
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as  those  of  Alva,  Santa  Cruz,  Infantado,  &c  The  correspondence  of 
the  admiral  of  the  Armada,  and  that  also  of  Requesens,  must  have 
interest  It  was  the  archives  of  the  Santa  Cruz  family  of  whieh  Seiior 
Navarrete  spoke  as  containing  materials  relating  to  Philip  the  Second. 
Pray  thank  that  kind-hearted  and  yenerable  scholar  for  his  many 
courtesies  to  me.  You  will  of  course  add  to  our  collection  whatever 
he  and  his  brother  Academicians  publish  in  reference  to  this  reign. 


FROM  MR  ROGERS. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

At  Paris,  where  I  was  idling  away  one  of  the  autumn  months,  I 
received  your  welcome  letter ;  and  I  need  not  say  with  what  pleasure 
I  discovered  your  volumes  on  my  table  when  I  returned  to  London. 
Let  me  congratulate  you  on  an  achievement  at  once  so  bloodless  and 
so  honourable  to  your  country  and  yourself 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  that  your 
countrymen,- for  almost  a  whole  generation,  have  given  themselves  up 
to  barbarous  and  absurd  faction,  and  have  totally  neglected  all  polite 
letters.  I  no  longer  expected  any  yaloable  production  ever  to  come 
from  them.'* 

May  it  not  in  some  measure  be  said  even  now  of  England  and 
France,  and  I  fear  also  of  America, — the  many  who  would  except 
themselves  there  being  for  the  most  part  a  multitude  of  &st  writers 
and  fast  readers,  who  descend  from  one  abyss  to  another  ? 

That  you  may  long  continue  in  health  and  strength,  to  set  a  better 
example,  is  the  ardent  but  disinterested  wish  of  one  who  cannot  live 
to  avail  himself  of  it. 

'  Sincerely  yours, 

London,  Nov.  30, 1843.  S.  Rogers. 

FROM  MR.  HALLAM. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  Wilton  Crescent,  London,  Dec.  29, 1843. 

I  received,  not  long  after  your  letter  reached  my  hands,  a  copy  of 
your  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  which  you  had  so  kindly 
led  me  to  expect ;  and  should  have  sooner  acknowledged  it,  if  my 
absence  from  London  soon  afterwards  had  not  retarded  my  perusal  of 
it,  and  if  I  had  not  been  forced  to  wait  some  weeks  for  an  opportunity 
of  sending  my  answer  through  our  friend  Mr.  Everett 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  this  second  success  in  our  historic 
field.  If  the  subject  is  not,  to  us  at  least  of  the  Old  World,  quite 
equal  in  interest  to  the  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  you  liave 
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perhaps  been  able  to  throw  still  more  fresh  light  on  the  great  eyents 
which  jou  relate,  from  souroes  hardly  accessible,  and  at  least  yery 
little  teiiliar  to  us.     It  has  left  Robertson's  narratiye,  the  only  popular 
history  we  had,  very  fitr  behind.     But  I  confess  that  the  history  of 
your  hero  has  attracted  me  less  than  those  chapters  relating  to  Mexican 
Antiquities,  which  at  once  excite  our  astonishment  and  curiosity. 
Mr.  Stephens's  work  had  already  turned  our  minds  to  speculate  on 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  ciyilized  nation  decaying  without,  as 
fyraa  we  can  judge,  any  subjugation  (or,  of  one  by  a  more  barbarous 
|)eople,  tkis,  though  not  unprecedented,  is  still  remarkable),  and  with- 
out leaying  any  record  of  its  existence.     Some  facts,  if  such  they  are, 
mentioned  by  you,  are  rather  startling,  especially  those  of  religious 
analogy  to  Jewish  and  Christian  doctrines ;  but  they  do  not  all  seem 
to  rest  on  certain  eyidence.     If  true,  we  must  perhaps  explain  them 
by  help  of  the  Norwegian  settlement. 

Touv  style  appears  to  me  almost  perfect,  and  better,  I  think,  than 
in  yoyjr  former  history.  You  are  wholly  free  from  what  we  call 
Americanisms.  Sometimes  I  should  think  a  phrase  too  colloquial, 
especially  in  the  notes. 

I  beg  you  to  giye  my  best  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ticknor,  when 
you  next  see  them,  and  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
Very  faithfrilly  yours, 

Henbt  Hallam. 


FROM  MR  EVERETT. 
Mr  DEAR  Sib,  LondoD,  Jan.  2, 1844. 

We  haye  been  reading  the  **  Conquest  of  Mexico  *'  about 

our  fireside,  and  finish  the  second  yolume  this  eyening.  I  enjoy  it 
more  than  its  predecessor,  llie  interest  is  of  a  more  epic  kind ;  and 
reading  it  aloud  is  more  £Giyourable  to  attention  and  effect.  I  think 
its  success  complete.  I  hear  different  opinions  as  to  its  merit  com- 
pared with  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella.*'  Old  Mr.  Thomas  Grenyille 
(the  son  of  George,  of  Stamp  Act  &me,  and  the  collector,  I  think,  of 
the  best  private  library  of  its  size  I  know)  gives  the  preference  to 
"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  Mr.  Hallam  inclines,  I  think,  to  prefer 
**  The  Conquest"  He  said  he  thought  the  style  was  rather  easier  in 
the  latter ;  but  Mr.  Grenville  made  precisely  the  same  criticism  as  to 
*'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  which  he  told  me  he  thought  the  ablest 
modem  histoxy  in  the  Eoglish  language.  This  extraordinary  and 
venerable  person  was  eighty-eight  years  old  on  the  31st  of  December. 
On  that  day  he  walked  from  his  house  near  Hyde  Park  Comer  to 
Stafford  House,  and  called  on  me  on  his  way  home ;  not  seeming  more 
fatigued  than  I  should  have  been  with  the  same  circuit.    I  once  asked 
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him  if  he  reooUeoted  his  unde.  Lord  Chatham,  and  he  answered  that 
he  reoollected  playing  ninepins  with  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hallam.  The  article  on  your  book 
in  the  Quarterly  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Holland,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Milman.  Mr.  GrenyiUe  spoke  with  great  severity  of  the  artide  on 
"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  whidi  appeared  in  the  same  joumaL 

MEMORANDA. 

"January  7,  1844. — The  first  entry  in  the  New  Year.  It  begins 
auspiciously  for  this  second  child  of  my  brain,  as  183d  did  for  its 
elder  brother.  More  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  papers  frx>m  different 
parts  of  the  couutry,^^  and  a  large  number  of  kind  notes  from  friends, 
attest  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  work,  and  the  very  favourable  regard 
it  receives  from  the  publia  The  principal  bookstores  here  have  been 
exhausted  of  their  copies  two  or  three  times,  though  .there  has  always 
been  a  supply  at  the  inferior  dep6ts.  The  Harpers  have  not  been  able 
to  send  the  books  nearly  as  fast  as  ordered.  I  suppose  the  delay  is 
explained  by  the  time  occupied  in  binding  them. 

"^  From  the  prevalent  (with  scarcely  an  exception)  tone  of  criticism,  I 
think  three  things  may  be  established  in  regard  to  this  History,  of 
which  I  had  previously  great  doubts.  1.  The  Introduction  and  chap- 
ter in  Appendix  L  are  well  regarded  by  the  public,  and  I  did  not 
spend  my  time  injudiciously  on  them.  2.  The  last  book,  on  the  bio- 
graphy of  Cortes,  is  considered  a  necessary  and  interesting  appendage. 
3.  The  style  of  the  whole  work  is  considered  richer,  freer,  more  ani- 
mated and  gracefril  than  that  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  This  last 
is  a  very  important  fact,  for  I  wrote  with  much  less  fisistidiousness  and 
elaboration.  Yet  I  rarely  wrote  without  revolving  the  chapter  many 
times  in  my  mind  before  writing.  But  I  did  not  podder  over  par- 
ticular, phrases. 

^' Had  I  accepted  half  of  my  good  friend  Folsom's  criticisms, 

what  would  have  become  of  the  style  1  Tet  they  had  and  will  alwajrs 
have  their  value  for  accurate  annalysia  of  language  and  thought,  and 
for  accuracy  of  general  fikots.  My  postcripts,  written  with  least  labour, 
have  been  much  commended  aa  to  style." 

FROM  LORD  MORPETH. 

Mt  dear  Presoott,  Castle  Howard,  Jan.  23, 1S44. 

Ton  will  have  thou^t  me  over-long  in  answering  your  most  gracious 
and  predous  gift  of  your  "  Mexico,"  but  I  sent  you  a  message  that 

^^  These  were  sent  to  bim  in  a  flood,  chieftj  bj  mail  aad  by  his  puUishers. 
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you  were  not  to  have  a  word  from  me  aboat  it  till  I  had  quite  finished 
it,  and,  as  I  read  it  out  loud  to  my  mother  and  sister,  this  has  not 
taken  place  so  soon  as  you  might  have  expected.  And  now  my  poor 
yerdict  will  oome  after  you  are  saturated  with  the  public  applause, 
and  will  care  mighty  little  for  individual  sufirage.  Still  I  will  hope 
that,  however  careless  you  may  be  of  the  approbation,  you  will  not  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  pleasure  with  which  our  occupation  has  been 
attended.  Nothing  could  he  more  satis&otory  than  to  roll  along 
through  your  easy,  animated,  and  pictured  periods,  and  your  candid 
and  discriminating,  but  unassuming,  disquisitions,  and  to  have  my 
own  interest  and  approval  shared  by  those  to  whom  I  read ;  and  then 
further  to  find  the  wide  circle  without  coiroborate  our  verdict, 

"  And  nations  hail  thee  with  a  love  like  mine." 

We  are  getting  through  the  mildest  winter  almost  ever  remembered. 
Before  you  receive  this,  I  probably  shall  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  re-entry  upon  public  turmoil  of  which  I  do  not  at  all 
relish  the  prospect.  Are  you  beginning  Pizarro?  How  you  roust 
have  pleased  Rogers  by  your  mention  of  him.  Pray  give  my  kindest 
regards  to  your  family. 

Believe  me,  ever  affectionately  yours, 

Morpeth. 


TO  THE  REV.  H.  H.  MILMAN. 

My  drar  Sir,  BoBton,  Jan.  30, 1844. 

If  you  will  allow  one  to  address  you  so  familiarly  who  has  not  the 
honour  to  be  personally  known  to  you ;  and  yet  the  frequency  with 
which  I  have  heard  your  name  mentioned  by  some  of  our  common 
friends,  and  my  long  &miliarity  with  your  writings,  make  me  feel  as 
if  you  were  not  a  stranger  to  me.  I  have  learnt  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Everett  that  you  are  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  last  London 
Quarterly  on  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  with 
what  satis&ction  I  have  read  your  elegant  and  encomiastio  criticism, 
written  throughout  in  that  courteous  and  gentlemanlike  tone,  par- 
ticularly grateful  as  coming  frx}m  a  Transatlantic  critic,  who  has  no 
national  partialities  to  warp  his  judgment.  Speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, nourished  by  the  same  literature,  and  with  the  same  blood  in 
our  veins,  I  assure  you  the  American  scholar,  next  to  his  own  country, 
looks  for  sympathy  and  countenance  to  his  fatherland  more  than  to 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  when  he  receives  the  expres- 
sion of  it  from  those  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  he 
has  obtained  one  of  his  highest  rewards. 

q2 
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May  I  ask  you  to  remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyell  and 
to  Mr.  Hallam,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 
With  great  respect, 

Tour  obliged  and  obedient  servant^ 

Wm.  H.  Prbscott. 


TO  JOHN  a  HAMILTON,  ESQ.,  NEW  YORK. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Hamilton,  Boston,  Feb.  10, 1844. 

I  haye  read  the  notice  of  my  work  in  the  last  DejnocraHcRevieWy 
and  as  you  interested  yourself  to  get  it  written,  you  may  perhaps  be 
pleased  to  know  my  opinion  about  it.  I  like  it  very  much.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  a  very  courteous  and  gentlemanlike  spirit  As 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  should  be  very  unreasonable  were 
I  not  gratified  by  the  liberal  commendation  of  my  literary  labours. 

The  great  question  of  the  proper  standard  of  historic  judgment  is 
one  in  which,  of  course,  I  must  be  at  issue  with  the  writer — or  rather 
one  in  which  he  chooses  to  be  at  issue  with  me.  In  mana^ng  the 
argument,  he  shows  much  acuteness  and  plausibility.  Tet  if  we 
accept  his  views  of  it,  some  of  the  fairest  names  in  the  dark  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  antiquity,  will  wear  a  very  ugly  aspect. 
The  immorality  of  the  act  and  of  the  actor  seem  to  me  two  very 
different  things;  and  while  we  judge  the  one  by  the  immutable 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  we  must  try  the  other  by  the  fluctu- 
ating standard  of  the  age.  The  real  question  is,  whether  a  man  was 
sincere,  and  acted  according  to  the  lights  of  his  age.  We  cannot 
fairly  demand  of  a  man  to  be  in  advance  of  his  generation,  and  where 
a  generation  goes  wrong,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  an  error  of  the 
head,  not  of  the  heart  For  a  whole  community,  including  its  best 
and  wisest,  will  not  deliberately  sanction  the  habitual  perpetration 
of  crime.  This  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  man.  The 
article  in  the  last  London  Quarterly,  from  the  pen  of  Milman,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  you  know,  expressly  approves 
of  my  moral  estimate  of  Cortls.  This  is  from  a  great  oi^n  of 
Orthodoxy.  One  might  think  the  Democratic  and  the  Quarterly  had 
changed  sides.     Rather  funny,  n^est  ce  pas  9 

As  to  the  question  of  fact — ^what  Cortes  did,  or  did  not  do — the 
Beviewer  has  leaned  exclusively  on  one  authority,  that  of  the  chronicler 
Diaz,  an  honest  man,  but  passionate,  credulous,  querulous,  and  writing 
the  reminiscences  of  fifty  years  back.  Truth  cannot  be  drawn  from 
one  source,  but  from  complicated  and  often  contradictory  sources. 

I  think  you  will  hardly  agree  that  the  Conqneror  deserved  censure 
for  not  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and  setting  up 
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for  himself.  However  little  we  can  comprehend  the  fall  feeling  of 
loyalty,  I  think  we  can  understand  the  baseness  of  treason.  But 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  argument  on  this  topia  I  must  say, 
however,  that  I  respect  the  Demoeratie,  and  am  sure  the  North 
American  contains  few  articles  written  with  more  ability  than  this^ 
much  as  I  di£fer  from  some  of  the  positions  taken  in  it. 

I  have  run,  I  find,  into  an  unconscionable  length  of  line^  which 
I  hope  you  will  excuse.  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  your  wife  and 
daughter,  and  believe  me, 

Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

Wm.  H.  PBBBCorr. 

FROM  PATRICK  FRASER  TYTLER,  ESQ. 

Mt  dear  Sib,  34,  Devonshire  Place,  April,  18i4. 

Your  precious  present  of  the  '*  History  of  Mexico,"  and  the  kind 
letter  which  accompanied  it,  found  me  entangled  with  my  ninth  and 
last  volume  of  the  **  History  of  Scotland,**  and  the  winding  up  my 
imperfect  labours.  This  must  be  my  apology  for  a  delay  which  has 
weighed  heavily  on  my  conscience,  but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
dipping  into,  or  giving  a  hasty  perusal  to  anything  proceeding  from 
your  pen,  and  Cort6s  was  deferred  till  Elizabeth  and  King  Jamie 
were  at  rest  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  the  delight  and  the  instruction  which  I  have  received.  '<  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella"  had  prepared  me  to  expect  much;  but  in  the  '^  Conquest 
of  Mexico'*  you  have  outstript  yourself^  and  produced  a  work  which 
can  instruct  the  wisest,  and  charm  and  interest  the  youngest  reader ; 
which  combines  a  pathetic  and  stirring  narrative  with  some  of  the 
gravest  lessons  that  can  be  derived  from  history.  How  you  should 
have  achieved  such  a  work,  under  the  continued  privation  to  which 
you  allude  so  simply  and  beautifully  in  your  Prefiice,  is  to  me,  I  own, 
little  less  than  miraculous ;  for,  composed  under  every  advantage  of 
individual  consultation  and  research,  '^Mexico**  would  be  a  noble 
monument  of  labour  and  genius.  Long,  very  long  may  you  live  to 
conquer  such  difficulties  as  would  overwhelm  any  inferior  mind. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Presoott,  with  sincere  regard  and  respect, 
most  truly  yours, 

Patrick  Eraser  Tttlbr. 

P.S.  I  have  sent  along  with  this  the  ninth  and  last  volume  of  my 
'*  History  of  Scotland,"  with  some  manuscripts,  letters,  and  extracts, 
relating  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Maxy,  which  I  copied  from  the 
originals  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  These  are  entirely  at  your 
service,  if  they  can  be  of  the  least  assistance  in  the  researches  into 
this  period  which  I  understood  you  at  one  time  contemplated. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  H.  H.  MILMAN. 

My  dear  Sir,  Cloisters,  Westminster  Abbey,  April  12, 1844. 

I  reproach  myself  for  haying  delayed  so  long  to  acknowledge  the 
note  in  which  you  expressed  your  gratification  at  the  notice  of  your 
Mexican  work  in  the  Qtuirierly  Review.  I  assure  you  that  nothing 
could  giye  me  greater  pleasure  than  finding  an  opportunity  of  thus 
publicly,  though  anonymously,  declaring  my  high  opinion  of  your 
writings.  Our  many  common  friends  haye  taught  me  to  feel  as  much 
respect  for  your  priyate  character  as  your  writings  haye  commanded 
as  an  author.  I  was  much  amused,  after  I  had  commenced  the 
the  article,  with  receiying  a  letter  from  our  friend  Lord  Morpeth, 
expressing  an  anxious  hope  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the  work  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.  Without  betraying  my  secret,  I  was  able  to 
set  his  mind  at  rest 

Can  we  not  persuade  you  to  extend  your  personal  acquaintance 
with  our  men  of  letters,  and  others  whose  society  you  would  appre- 
ciate, by  a  yisit  to  England  1  Perhaps  you  might  not  find  much  to 
aasist  you  in  your  researches  (if  report  speaks  true,  that  you  are 
engaged  on  the  Conquest  of  Peru),  which  you  cannot  command  in 
America,  yet  eyen  in  that  respect  our  libraries  might  be  of  seryice. 
But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  would  be  receiyed  with  greater 
cordiality  or  more  uniyersal  esteem. 

If  this  be  impossible  or  impracticable,  allow  me  to  assm'e  you  that 
I  shall  be  delighted  if  this  opening  of  our  correspondence  should  lead 
to  further  acquaintance,  eyen  by  letter.  I  shall  always  feel  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  labours  of  one  who  does  so  much  honour  to 
our  common  literature.  In  letters  we  must  be  brethren,  and  God 
grant  that  we  may  be  in  political  relations,  and  in  reciprocal  feelipga 
of  respect  and  regard. 

Belieye  me,  my  dear  Sir,  eyer  faithfully  yours, 

H.    H.   MlLMAN. 


s:: 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

1844. 

Mr.  Fresootf  8  Style. — ^Detennines  to  have  one  of  bis  own. — ^How  be  obtained 
it — ^Discnsaiona  in  Reviews  about  it. — ^Mr.  Ford. — ^Writes  more  and  more 
freely. — ^Naturalness. — ^His  Stjle  made  attractive  by  Causes  connected  witb 
bis  Infirmity  of  Sigbt.— Its  final  Cbaracter. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  thought  that  Mr.  Prescott's 
style  reached  its  happiest  development  in  his  "  Conquest 
of  Mexico/'  No  doubt,  a  more  exact  finish  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  the  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  a 
high  authority  has  said  that  there  are  portions  of ''  Philip 
the  Second  "  written  with  a  vigour  as  great  as  its  author 
has  anywhere  shown.^  But  the  freshness  and  freedom  of 
his  descriptions  in  the  "  Mexico,"  especially  the  descript- 
tions  of  scenery,  battles,  and  marches,  are,  I  think,  not 
found  to  the  same  degree  in  either  of  his  other  histories, 
and  have  rendered  the  style  of  that  work  singularly 
attractive.  Certainly  it  is  a  style  well  fitted  to  its  ro- 
mantic subject,  although  it  may  be  one  which  it  would 
have  been  adventurous  or  uiwise  to  apply,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  subjects  from  their  nature  more  grave  and 
philosophical. 

But  whatever  Mr.  Prescott's  style  may  at  any  period 
have  been,  or  in  whichever  of  his  works  its  development 
may  have  been  most  successful,  it  was  unquestionably  the 

^  Letter  from  Bean  Mibnan. 
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result  of  much  consideration  and  labour,  and  of  very  peculiar 
modes  of  composition.  With  what  self-distrust  he  went 
back,  when  he  was  already  above  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
toiled  through  Murray's  English  Grammar,  and  Blair's 
Rhetoric,  as  if  he  were  a  school-boy,  and  how  he  followed 
up  these  humble  studies  with  a  regular  investigation  of 
what  was  characteristic  in  all  the  great  English  prose- 
writers,  from  Roger  Ascham  down  to  our  own  times,  we 
have  already  seen.  It  was  a  deep  and  solid  foundation, 
laid  with  a  distinct  purpose,  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
one  which,  in  years  subsequent,  well  repaid  the  weary 
hours  it  cost  him.  I  remember  how  conscientious  and 
disagreeable  these  labours  were,  for  he  sometimes  grew  im- 
patient and  complained  of  them.  But  he  persevered,  as  he 
always  did  in  what  he  deliberately  undertook. 

He  determined,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that,  what- 
ever his  style  might  be,  it  should  be  his  owu. 

^  Every  one/'  he  said  at  the  outset  of  his  seyeier  studies,  *^  pours 
out  his  thoughts  best  in  a  style  suited  to  his  own  peculiar  habits  of 
thinking. 

'*  The  best  method  for  a  man  of  sense  to  pursue  is  to  examine  his 
own  composition,  after  a  sufficiently  long  period  shall  have  elapsed  for 
him  to  have  foi^tten  it.  He  will  then  be  in  a  situation  to  pronounce 
upon  his  own  works  as  upon  another's.^  He  may  consult  one  or  two 
good  friends  in  private.  Their  opinions  wiH  be  valuable,  inasmuch  as 
they  will  in  all  probability  be  more  honest  and  sincere  than  a  printed 
criticism,  and,  moreover,  they  will  not  exert  the  same  depressing 
influence  on  the  spirits  that  a  reverence  for  public  criticism  is  apt  to 
beget.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  be  for  a  man's  interest 
as  an  author  never  to  consult  a  printed  oiticism  on  his  own  publi* 
cations."  2 

These  were  wise  and  wary  conclusions  to  have  been 

'  ''In  order  to  correct  my  own  to  certain  notices  of  the  Club-Room 

history  advantageoiuly,^  he  said,  nine  that  appeared  about  that  time,  and 

years  later,  when  he  was  just  begin-  which  X  know  somewhat  annoved  him. 

ning  to  write  his  "Ferdinand  and  He  would  hardly  have  made  them 

Isabella,"  "  I  must  never  revise  what  later,  when  he  wrote  an  article  on  Sir 

I  have  written  until  after  an  interval  Walter  Scott,  where  he  speaks  veij 

of  as  many  years  as  possible."  slightingly  of  reviewers   and    their 

'  I  think  the  tone  of  these  remarks  criticisms, 
about  "  printed  criticisms  ^  is  owing 
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reached  so  early  in  his  literary  life,  and  they  were  sub- 
stantially adhered  to  through  the  whole  of  it.  He  did  not 
however,  refrain  from  reading  the  criticisms  that  appeared 
on  his  larger  works,  because  they  were  unfavourable. 
None,  it  is  true,  were  really  such.  But  whether  he  read 
them  or  not,  he  judged  and  corrected  whatever  he  wrote 
with  the  assistance  of  at  least  one  friend,  exactly  in  the 
way  he  has  here  indicated ;  maintaining,  however,  at  all 
times,  an  entire  independence  of  opinion  as  to  his  own 
style. 

Imitation  he  heartily  dreaded.  Five  years  before  he 
began  his  ''Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  he  said:  ''Model 
myself  upon  no  manner.  A  good  imitation  is  disgusting, — 
what  must  a  bad  one  be  ?  **  "  Rely  on  myself  for  criticism 
of  my  own  compositions."  "  Neither  consult  nor  imitate 
any  model  for  style,  biit  follow  my  own  natural  current 
of  expression." 

This  sort  of  independence,  however,  made  him  only  more 
rigorous  with  himself.  When  he  had  been  four  months 
employed  on  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  he  made  this 
memorandum : — 

<*  Two  or  three  faults  of  style  occur  to  me  in  looking  over  some 
former  compositional  Too  many  adjectives;  too  many  couplets  of 
substantives,  as  well  as  adjectives,  and  perhaps  of  verbs;  too  set; 
sentences  too  much  in  the  same  mould  ;  too  formal  periphrasis  instead 
of  £GimOiar ;  sentences  balanced  by  anok,  buU,  and  semicolons ;  too 
many  precise  emphatic  pronouns,  as  <Aes«,  thate,  which,  &o.  instead  of 
the  particles  the,  a,  ^c.** 

He  even  went  into  an  elaborate  inquiry  as  to  the  punc* 
tuation  he  should  adopt,  and  as  to  the  proper  use  of  capital 
initials,  recording  the  whole  with  care  for  his  own  govern- 
ment.  But,  after  all  his  pains,  he  failed  for  a  long  time  to 
satisfy  himself.  Every  word  he  wrote  of  the  early  chapters 
of  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  "  was  re- written,  when  he 
came  to  prepare  that  work  for  the  press.     So  was  the 

*  Probably  articles  in  the  dub-Room  and  the  North  American  Review, 
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beginning  of  the  "  Mexico/'  and  I  think  also  that  of  the 
"  Peru/'  One  reason  of  this,  especially  in  the  first  instance, 
was,  that  he  thought  he  had  been  too  elaborate.  He  early 
said,  *'  On  the  whole,  I  think,  with  less  fastidiousness  I 
should  write  better/'  And,  long  before  he  published  his 
''  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  he  deliberately  recorded : — 

^*  With  regard  to  the  style  of  this  work  I  will'only  remark  that  most 
of  the  defects,  such  as  thej  are,  may  be  comprehended  in  the  words 
trop  soignS,  At  least,  they  may  be  traced  to  this  souroe.  The  only 
rule  is,  to  write  with  freedom  and  nature,  even  with  homeliness  of 
expression  occasionally,  and  with  alternation  of  long  and  short 
sentences  ;  for  such  variety  is  essential  to  harmony.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  not  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  but  the  tone  of  the  colouring, 
which  produces  the  effect  If  the  sentiment  is  warm,  lively,  forcible, 
the  reader  will  be  carried  along  without  much  heed  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  periods,  which  differs  exceedingly  in  different  standard 
writers.  Put  life  into  the  narrative,  if  you  would  have  it  taka 
Elaborate  and  artificial  fastidiousness  in  the  form  of  expression  is 
highly  detrimental  to  this.  A  book  may  be  made  up  of  perfect 
sentences  and  yet  the  general  impression  be  very  imperfect.  In  fine, 
be  engrossed  with  the  thought,  and  not  with  the  fiishion  of  ex- 
pressing it" 

As  he  advanced  with  his  work,  he  grew  less  and  less 
anxious  for  anything  like  a  formal  exactness  in  his  style,  or 
rather  perhaps  I  should  say,  he  became  more  and  more 
pursuaded  of  the  importance  of  freedom. 

"  I  am  now  convinced  from  experience,"  he  says,  after  four  years' 
trial,  "  that  fiEkstidious  care  and  precision  as  to  style,  when  composing; 
are  fisttal  to  excellence  as  well  as  to  rapidity  of  writing,  ezdudii:^ 
many  not  merely  l^itimate  expressions,  but  positive  graces  and 
beauties  of  language,  as  well  as  nature  and  ease." 

No  doubt  he  profited  all  his  life  by  the  pains  he  early 
took  with  his  style,  and  certainly  he  never  regretted  it, 
minute  and  troublesome  as  it  had  been.  Nor  did  he  ever 
cease  to  scrutinize  with  patience  what  he  had  freely  com- 
posed, and  to  correct  it,  even  in  the  proof-sheets,  with 
severity.  But  undoubtedly,  too,  his  first  draft  in  his  noc- 
tograph  was  made  every  year  with  increasing  boldness  and 
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ease.  In  this  respect  he  was  like  a  person  who  in  his 
childhood  has  been  trained  to  good  manners,  and  in  his 
riper  years  proves  the  gentleness  of  his  breeding  without 
remembering  or  in  any  way  showing  the  rules  by  which  he 
had  been  drilled  to  it. 

But  at  last  the  day  of  reckoning  came.  "  The  History  of 
Perdinand  and  Isabella/'  on  which  he  had  laboured  so  long 
and  so  conscientiously,  was  published,  and  all  the  Reviews, 
or  almost  all  of  them,  made  a  point  of  discussing  its  style. 
None  complained,  except  the  London  Quarterly,  in  which 
a  somewhat  dashing,  but  on  the  whole  brilliant  and  favour- 
able article  appeared,  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  the 
distinguished  Spanish  scholar,  with  whom  afterwards  Mr. 
Prescott  became  personally  acquainted,  and  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  correspondence.  This  article  Mr.  Prescott  read 
carefully  more  than  once.  It  somewhat  disturbed  his 
equanimity,  and  led  him  to  an  examination  of  his  style  as 
compared  with  that  of  English  writers  whose  purity  and 
excellence  are  acknowledged.  He  gave  several  days  to  the 
task,  the  unpleasantness  of  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
making  it  thorough,  and  then  he  recorded  his  deUberate 
and  singularly  candid  opinion  as  follows : — 

<*  The  only  strictures  [in  this  article]  which  weigh  a  feather  with  me 
are  those  on  my  style,  in  forming  whidi  I  haye  taken  much  pains^  and 
of  the  BUOcesB  of  which  I  am  not  the  hest  jadga  This  I  may  say, 
however,  that  of  the  numerons  notices  of  the  work,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  while  almost  all  have  commended  more  or 
loso  and  some  excessively — ^the  diction,  none,  that  I  am  aware,  have 
censured  it.  Many  of  those  critics  are  scholars,  entirely  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  on  its  merits ;  more  so,  to  judge  from  their  own 
styles,  than  the  critic  in  question.  I  have  received  and  seen  many 
letters  from  similar  sources  to  the  same  e£fect.  Indeed,  the  woric 
could  not  have  obtained  its  rapid  and  wide  popularity,  had  the  execution 
been  had  in  this  all-important  respect 

"  I  say  not  this  to  lay  a  flattering  unction  to  my  soul,  but  to  put 
myself  on  my  guard  against  rashly  attempting  a  change  in  a  very 
important  matter  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  thus,  perhaps,  risking 
for  the  future  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  past  success. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  devoted  several  days  to  a  careful  scrutiny  of  my 
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defeotSy  and  to  a  comparison  of  my  style  with  that  of  standard 
English  writers  of  the  present  time. 

"  Master  Ford  complains  of  my  text  as  being  too  formal,  and  my 
notes  as  having  too  much  levity.  This  shows  some  versatility  in  me, 
at  all  events.  As  regards  the  former,  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  and 
sometimes  the  second  volume  a£fords  examples  of  the  use  of  words 
not  so  simple  as  might  be ;  not  objectionable  in  themselves,  but  unless 
something  is  gained  in  the  way  of  strength  or  of  colouring  it  is  best  to 
use  the  most  simple,  unnoticetxhU  words  to  express  ordinary  things ; 
ex.  gr,  **  to  send  **  is  better  than  ''  to  transmit ; "  ''  crown  descended  " 
better  than  "devolved;"  "guns  fired"  than  "guns  dischaiged;" 
"to  name/'  or  "call,"  than  "to  nominate;"  "to  read"  thau 
"  peruse ; "  "  the  term,"  or  "  name,"  than  "  appellation,"  and  so  forth. 
It  is  better  also  not  to  encumber  the  sentence  with  long,  lumbering 
nouns;  as,  "the  relinquishment  of,"  instead  of  "relinquishing;" 
"the  embellishment  and  fortification  of,"  instead  of  "embellishing 
and  fortifying ; "  and  so  forth.  I  can  discern  no  other  warrant  for 
Master  Ford's  criticism  than  the  occasional  use  of  these  and  similar 
words  on  such  commonplace  matters  as  would  make  the  simpler  forms 
of  expression  preferable.  In  my  third  volume,  I  do  not  find  the 
language  open  to  much  censure. 

"  As  to  the  notes,  it  is  doubtless  bad  taste  to  shock  the  current  of 
feeling,  where  there  is  much  solemnity  or  pathos  in  the  text,  by 
unseasonable  jests.  But  I  do  not  find  such  in  such  places.  In  regard 
to  them  I  do  not  find  anything  to  alter  in  any  particular  in  future. 

"  My  conclusion  from  the  whole  is, — after  a  very  honest  and  careful 
examination  of  the  matter, — ^that  the  reader  may  take  my  style  for 
better  or  worse  as  it  now  is  formed,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
me  to  attempt  any  alteration  in  it  until  I  meet  a  safer  critic  to  point 
out  its  defects  than  Master  Ford. 

"  One  more  conclusion  is,  that  I  will  not  hereafter  vex  myself  with 
anxious  thoughts  about  my  style  when  composing.  It  is  formed. 
And  if  there  be  any  ground  for  the  imputation  that  it  is  too  formal, 
it  will  only  be  made  worse  in  this  respect  by  extra-solicitude.  It  is 
not  the  defect  to  which  I  am  predisposed.  The  best  security  against 
it  is  to  write  with  less  elaboration  ;  a  pleasant  recipe,  which  conforms 
to  my  previous  views.  This  determination  will  save  me  trouble  and 
time.  Hereafter  what  I  print  shall  undergo  no  ordeal  for  the  style's 
sake,  except  only  the  grammar,  and  that  1  may  safely  trust  to  my 
Harvard  Aldus.^ 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  decision  he  did  not  adhere. 
He  asked  counsel  to  the  end  of  life  about  his  works  before 

^  Mr.  Folaom. 
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they  were  printed,  and  corrected  them  with  no  less  care 
than  he  had  done  earlier.  But  he  never  interfered  with 
the  general  characteristics  of  his  style^  nor  permitted  any 
friend  or  critic  to  do  it. 

**  A  man's  style,"  he  said,  as  a  final  settlement  of  his  opinion  on  the 
whole  matter, — "  a  man's  style,  to  be  worth  anythmg,  ahonld  be  the 
natural  expression  of  his  mental  character,  and  where  it  is  not,  the 
style  is  either  painfully  afiected,  or  it  falls  into  that  conventional  tone 
which,  like  a  domino  at  a  masquerade,  or  the  tone  of  good-breeding  in 
society,  may  be  assumed  by  anybody  that  takes  pains  to  acquire  it ; 
fitting  one  person  as  well  as  another,  and  belonging  to  anybody, — 
nobody.  The  best  consequence  of  such  a  style  is,  that  it  ofiends  no 
ona  It  delights  no  one,  for  it  is  commonplace.  It  is  true  that 
genius  will  show  itself  under  this  coating,  as  an  original  will  peep  out 
under  a  domino.  But  this  is  not  the  best  dress  for  it  The  best, 
undoubtedly,  for  every  writer,  is  the  form  of  expression  best  suited  to 
his  peculiar  turn  of  thinking,  even  at  some  hazard  of  violating  the 
oonyentional  tone  of  the  most  chaste  and  careful  writers.  It  is  this 
alone  which  can  give  full  force  to  his  thoughts.  Franklin's  style 
would  have  borne  more  ornament, — Washington  Irving  could  have 
done  with  less, — Johnson  and  Gibbon  might  have  had  much  lees 
formality,  and  Hume  and  Goldsmith  have  occasionally  pointed  their 
sentences  with  more  efiect.  But,  if  they  had  abandoned  the  natural 
suggestions  of  their  genius,  and  aimed  at  the  contrary,  would  they  not 
in  mending  a  hole,  as  Scott  says,  have  very  likely  made  two  ? 

'*  There  are  certain  faults  which  no  writer  must  commit :  false  meta- 
phors ;  solecisms  of  grammar;  unmeaning  and  tautological  expressions ; 
for  these  contravene  the  fundamental  laws  of  all  writing,  the  object  of 
which  must  be  to  express  one's  ideas  clearly  and  correctly.  But, 
within  these  limits,  the  widest  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  taste  and 
to  the  power  of  unfolding  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  in  all  their  vivid- 
ness and  originality.  Originality — ^the  originality  of  nature — com- 
pensates for  a  thousand  minor  blemishes. 

^*  Of  one  thing  a  writer  may  be  sure,  if  he  adopt  a  manner  foreign  to 
his  mind  he  will  never  please.  Johnson  says,  '  Whoever  would  write 
in  a  good  style,  d^s.,  &c.,  must  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study 
of  Addison.'  ^     Had  he  done  so,  or  had  Addison  formed  his  style  on 

'  Johnson  is  a  little  more  cautions  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not 

in  his  phraseology,  bat  the  substance  ostentations,  must  ffive  his  days  and 

of  bis  meaning,  so  far  as  it  was  needed  his  nif^hts  to  the  voiames  of  Addison." 

for  ihe  purpose  in  hand^  is  given  in  It  is  the  last  sentence  in  Addison's 

the  text  witn  suiBcientprecision.  His  Life,  and  was,  no  doubt,  intended,  by 

exact  words  are :  ''  WJioever  wishes  its  position,  for  a  sort  of  epigrammatic 

to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar^  effect. 
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Johnson's,  what  a  ridioulous  figure  each  would  have  out !  One  man's 
style  will  no  more  fit  another,  than  one  man's  coat,  or  hat,  or  shoes 
will  fit  another.  Thej  will  be  sure  to  be  too  big,  or  too  small,  or  too 
something,  that  will  make  the  wearer  of  them  ill  at  ease,  and  probably 
ridiciQous. 

''  It  is  very  easy  for  a  cool,  caustic  critic,  like  Brougham,  to  take  to 
pieces  the  fine  gossamer  of  Dr.  Channing's  style,^  which  has  charmed 
thousands  of  readers  in  this  country  and  in  £urope,  and  the  Doctor 
would  be  8  Ibol  to  give  up  his  glorious  mystifications — ^if  they  are 
such — for  the  homespun,  matter-of-fact  materials  out  of  which  a  plainer 
and  less  imaginative  mind  would  make  its  tissue.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  Brougham — in  his  way  of  writing  tolerably  set  and  sometimes 
pedantic,  with  an  occasional  air  of  familiarity  that  matches  the  rest  of 
the  sentences  badly  enough — to  ascend  into  the  regions  of  the  true 
sublime,  as  Dr.  Channing  does,  or  to  call  up  such  a  strong  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  It  may  be  the  best  style  for  criticism,  however, — the 
best  for  the  practical,  ordinary  uses  of  life.  But  I  should  not  advise 
the  Doctor  to  take  it  up,  and  still  less  the  Ex-Chancellor  to  venture 
into  the  Doctor's  balloon,  or — as  his  admirers  might  think  —  his 
chariot  of  fira 

*'  How  many  varieties  of  beauty  and  excellence  there  are  in  this 
world  1  As  many  in  the  mental  as  the  material  creation,  and  it  is 
a  pedantic  spirit  which,  under  the  despotic  name  of  taste,  would 
reduce  them  all  to  one  dull  uniform  level.  A  writer  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  public  &.vour  should  be  cautious  how  he  makes 
any  innovation  in  his  habitual  style.  The  form  of  expression  is  so 
nicely  associated  with  the  idea  expressed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  of  his  success  is  owing  to  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is 
very  certain,  however,  that  no  work  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
belles-lettres  can  dispense  with  excellence  of  style  of  some  kind  or 
other.  K  this  be  wanting,  a  work,  however  sound  or  original  in  the 
conception,  can  hardly  be  popular,  for  it  cannot  give  pleasure  or  create 
interest, — things  essential  in  every  kind  of  composition  which  has  not 
science  exdusivtly  for  its  end. 

''  Let  the  writer,  therefore,  who  has  once  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
public  suffinages, — ^the  suffirages  of  the  higher  public,  the  well-educated, 
— ^let  him  beware  how  he  tampers  with  the  style  in  which  he  has 
l-efore  approached  them.  Let  him  be  still  more  slow  to  do  this  in 
obedience  to  the  suggestions  of  a  few ;  for  style  is  the  very  thing 
which,  all-important  as  it  is,  every  well-educated  man  is  competent 

^  This  refers  to  a  somewhat  bitter  more  comprehend  Dr.  Channing,  as 

review  of  Dr.  Channing  in  the  Edin-  an  eminent  person  who  knew  him 

burgh  for  October,  1829,  by  Lord  well  once  said,  than  Dickens  could 

Brougham — a   man    who   could    no  comprehend  Laplace. 
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to  judge  of.  In  fact,  he  had  befcter  not  make  any  serious  innoYation 
in  it,  unless,  like  Sharon  Turner,  or  Jeremy  Bentham,  it  is  the  object 
of  such  uniyersal  censure  as  shows  he  has  succeeded  in  spite  of  it,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  it  Innovation  is  not  reform  in  writing  any 
more  than  in  politics.  The  best  rule  is  to  dispense  with  all  rules 
except  those  of  grammar,  and  to  consult  the  natural  bent  of  one*s 
genius.'* 

Saving  the  last  sweeping  sentence, — ^wliich  I  suspect 
was  prompted  by  the  half-play  upon  the  word  *'  rules,"  and 
to  whose  doctrine  the  author  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico  " 
and  of  "  Philip  the  Second  "  by  no  means  conformed  in 
his  own  practice, — I  do  not  know  where,  within  the  same 
compass,  so  much  good  sense  on  the  subject  of  style  is 
uttered  with  so  much  spirit  and  point. 

But,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  opinions  contained  in 
these  striking  extracts,  one  fact  is  plain  from  them ;  I  mean 
that,  while  their  author  was  willing  and  even  glad  to  profit 
by  Mr.  Ford's  criticisms  in  the  Quarterly  JReview,  he 
was  thoroughly  independent  in  the  use  he  made  of  them, 
and  thoroughly  determined  that,  at  all  hazards,  his  style 
should  be  his  own,  and  should  not  be  materially  modified 
by  anybody's  unfavourable  opinion  of  it,  unless  he  were 
satisfied  the  opinion  was  just.  In  this  he  was  right.  The 
success  of  the  ''Ferdinand  and  Isabella"  had  no  doubt 
given  him  increased  confidence  in  his  manner  of  writing, 
and  the  habit  of  composing  entirely  in  his  memory  had 
given  him  both  greater  freedom  and  greater  facility."  But, 
even  before  this,  his  style  had  become  substantially  what 
it  always  was  after  he  was  tolerably  advanced  in  the 
''  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  It  had,  in  fistct,  from  its  first 
proper  formation,  been  settled  on  foundations  too  deep  to 
be  shaken. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  writing  more  anxiously,  in  con- 

*  "Tried  to  write  with  imperfect  my  pecnliarities  bodily,  and,  I  sas** 

pre-ihinkingy  ue.  thinking,  as  Inring  pect,  mental,  better  than  the  other 

said  to  me,  with  a  pen.    It  won't  do  process."    He  was  approaching  the 

for  bad  eyes.    It  requires  too  mnch  end  of  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico" 

oorrectinff.     The  correcting  in  the  when  he  wrote  this, 
mind  andf  writing  from  memory  suit 
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sequence  of  Mr.  Ford's  criticisms,  he  wrote  more  freely. 
While  he  was  employed  on  his  next  work,  "  The  Conquest 
of  Mexico,'*  he  made  such  memoranda  as  the  following : 
"  I  will  write  ccdamo  currente,  and  not  weigh  out  my  words 
like  gold-dust,  which  they  are  far  from  being."  "  Be  not 
fastidious,  especially  about  phraseology.  Do  not  work  for 
too  much  euphony.  It  is  lost  in  the  mass."  ''Do  not 
elaborate  and  podder  over  the  style."  *' Think  more  of 
general  eflTect ;  don't  quiddle." 

When  the  "  Mexico  "  was  published,  he  found  no  reason 
to  regret  the  indulgence  he  had  thus  granted  to  himself  in 
its  composition.  He  learned,  at  once,  from  the  Reviews 
and  in  many  other  ways,  that  his  manner  was  regarded  as 
richer,  freer,  more  animated  and  graceful  than  it  had  been 
in  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
very  important  fact ;  for  I  wrote  with  much  less  fastidious 
ness  and  elaboration.  Yet  I  rarely  wrote  without  revolving 
the  chapter  half  a  dozen  times  in  my  mind.  But  I  did  not 
podder  over  particular  phrases.  Had  I  accepted  half  of  my 
good  friend  Folsom's  corrections,  what  would  have  become 
of  my  style?  Yet  they  had,  and  always  will  have,  their 
value  for  accurate  analysis  of  language  and  thought."^ 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life, — a  period  of 
fifteen  years, — he  makes  hardly  any  memoranda  on  his 
style,  and  none  of  any  consequence.  Nor  was  there  reason 
why  he  should.  His  manner  of  writing  was,  from  the 
time  he  published  "The  CSonquest  of  Mexico,"  not  only 
formed  but  sanctioned;  and  sanctioned,  not  only  by  the 
public  at  large,  but  by  those  whose  opinion  is  decisive. 
Mr.  Milman's  review  of  that  work,  and  the  conclusion  of 
one  in  the  Christian  Examiner  by  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis, — 
in  both  of  which  the  remarks  on  his  style  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and,  as  I  know,  gave  Mr.  Prescott  much  pleasure, — 

*  Mr.  Folsom  had  the  excellent  raoh  minute  saggestions  were  due  to 

habit  of  noting  whatever  ocoarred  to  the  author.    I  speak  aa  one  who  has 

him  aa  doabtful,  no  less  than  what  he  profited  by  hia  skill  and  kindness, 
regarded  as  a  blemish,  thinking  that 
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left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  touching  this  point  Hallaro, 
too,  noticed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  singularly  parsi- 
monious in  commendation,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prescott,  December 
29th,  1843  :  "  Your  style  appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  per- 
fect/' With  these  judgments  before  him,  and  others 
hardly  less  valued  and  safe,  he  had  no  motive  for  recon- 
sidering his  style,  if  he  had  desired,  for  any  reason,  to  do 
so.     But  he  was  too  wise  to  desire  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  singular  to  those  who  knew  him 
little,  that  such  a  style  should  have  been  formed  by  such  a 
process;  that  the  severe,  minute  rules  and  principles  in 
which  it  was  Originally  laid  should  have  been,  as  it  were, 
cavalierly  thrown  aside,  and  a  manner,  sometimes  gay  and 
sparkling,  sometimes  rich  and  eloquent,  but  always  natural 
and  easy,  should  have  been  the  result.  This,  however,  was 
characteristic  of  his  whole  moral  constitution  and  conduct, 
and  was  in  harmony  with  the  principles  and  habits  that  in 
other  respects  governed  his  life.  Thus  every  day  in  his 
study  he  was  rigorous  with  himself,  and  watchful  of  those 
he  employed ;  but  in  his  family  and  with  his  friends  no- 
body was  more  free,  gay,  and  unexacting.  Those  who  met 
him  only  at  the  dinner- table,  or  in  general  society,  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  wine  even  there  was  carefully 
measured,  and  that,  if  he  seemed  to  indulge  as  much  as 
others  did,  and  to  enjoy  his  indulgence  more,  it  was  all 
upon  a  system  settled  beforehand,  just  as  much  as  was  his 
spare  every-day  diet  at  home.  How  vigilant  he  was  in 
whatever  regarded  his  character;  how  strictly  he  called 
himself  to  account  in  those  solitary  half-hours  on  Sunday 
when  he  looked  over  the  secret  record  of  his  failings  and 
faults,  we  have  seen ;  but  who  ever  saw  restraint  in  his 
manner  when  he  was  with  others ;  who  ever  saw  him  when 
he  seemed  to  be  watchful  of  himself,  or  to  be  thinking  of 
the  principles  that  governed  his  life?  And  just  so  it  was 
with  his  style.  He  wrote  rapidly  and  easily.  But  the 
rules  and  principles  on  which   his  manner  rested,  even 

& 
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down  to  its  smallest  detfiils,  had  been  so  earlj  and  so 
deefiy  settled,  that  they  had  become  like  instincts,  and 
were  neither  recurred  to  nor  needed  when  he  was  in  the 
final  act  of  composition.^^ 

But  there  was  one  charm  in  Mr.  Prescott's  style  which, 
I  think,  was  ranch  felt,  without  being  much  understood  hjr 
the  great  mass  of  his  readers.  He  put  not  a  little  of  his 
personal  character  into  it ;  a  great  deal  more,  I  think,  than 
is  common  with  writers  of  acknowledged  eminence.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  multitudes  who  knew  him  in  no 
way  except  as  an  author,  were  yet  insensibly  drawn  to  him 
by  the  qualities  that  made  him  so  dear  to  his  friends  as  a 
man,  and  felt,  tn  some  degree,  the  attachment  that  is  com* 
monly  the  result  only  of  personal  intercourse,  ^fhey  seemed 
to  know  him  more  than  they  know  other  authors  whom 
they  had  never  seen;  and  as  most  of  us  have  favourite 
writers  without  being  able  always  to  explain  why  they  are 
such,  he  became  peculiarly  so  to  many,  who  yet  never 
stopped  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  an  interest  so 
agreeable  to  them. 

To  this  result — ^tbe  insensible  communication  to  his  works 
of  so  much  that  belonged  to  himself  personally  and  to  his 
inmost  nature — two  circumstances,  immediately  connected 
with  the  infirmity  of  his  sight,  I  doubt  not,  contributed. 

The  first  of  these  ciromnstances  was  the  long  and  severe 
thought  which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  give  in  the 
course  of  his  investigation  of  any  subject,  before  he  began 
to  write  on  it  For,  after  he  had  collected  the  materials  for 
any  chapter,  or  other  less  definite  portion  of  his  subject, — 
that  is,  after  everything  about  it  in  the  way  of  authority  or 
opinion  had  been  i^ead  to  him,  and  he  had  caused  it  all  to 

10  There  are  some  remarlcs  by  Mr.  Americanisms,  as  they  are  called,  Mr. 

Pretedit  on  purity  of  atyle  in  hia  Preacott  maintaining  Uiat  ''one  and 

.  Memoir  of  Mr.  Jomi  PickerinR  (Maa-  the  same  language  cannot  hare  two 

sachusetts  Historical  Society^s  Col-  standards  of  parity."    See  also  What 

leetiona,  8vo.  Third  Series,  YoL  X.  Mn  Marsh  sars  in  hia  esoettent  Leo- 

pp.  210, 211)  which  are  Taluable.  But  tures  on  the  English  Language  (1860) 

they  relate  chiefly  to  the  danger  of  pp.  446  sqq. 
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be  embodied  in  short  notes,  to  which  he  listened  again  and 
again,  as  the  only  way  to  make  himself  master  of  their 
contents,^ — then  he  sat  down,  as  we  have  seen,  in  silence, 
and  gave  to  the  whole  the  benefit  of  the  most  vigorous 
action  of  his  own  mind.     Being  generally  unable  to  look 
at  all  at  the  notes  which  had  been  thus  prepared  for  him, 
he  turned  every  fact  or  circumstance  in  the  case  on  which 
he  was  employed  ov&c  and  over  again  in  his  memory,  and 
examined  on  every  side  whatever  related  to  it.    While 
doing  this,  he  put  the  greatest  stress  he  was  able  to  put  on 
his  faculties,  and  urged  his  mind  to  the  most  concentrated 
and  unbroken  action,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  had  mas- 
tered all  the  details.     And  this  prooess  was  sometimes 
l(»g-coBtinued.    I  knew  one  instance  in  which,  aft^  pre- 
paratory investigations  which  occupied  only  two  days,  he 
gave  yet  three  days  more  to  the  mere  shaping  and  mould- 
ing of  his  materials.    He  result  was  sure.    The  general 
outline  was  right,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  it  right. 
But  no  other  process,  I  suppose,  could  have  so  completely 
digested  and  harmonized  his  materials,  or  made  them  so 
completely  a  part  of  himself;  no  other  process  could  have 
tinged  his  works  so  largely  aiid  so  de^ly  with  what  was 
most  characteristic  of  his  own  mind  and  temperament; 
notliing  could  have  made  so  certain  to  the  reader  his  love 
of  truth,  of  justice,  of  liberty,   of  toleraticm.     And  for 
these  and  other  kindred  qualities,  thus  insensibly  but 
thoroughly  infused  into  the  very  materials  and  fabric  of  his 
tissues,  though  almost  never  seen  on  their  surface,   the 
reader,  after  a  little  experience,  came  to  trust  the  author, 
and  take  a  personal  interest  in  him,  without  considering  or 
knowing  exactly  why  he  did  it.     The  chord  of  sympathy 
between  them  was  invisible,  indeed,  hvtt  it  was  already 
there,  and  it  was  strong  enough  to  hold  them  together. 

But  thus  far  in  the  prooess  of  his  work  not  a  phrase  or 
sentence  had  been  adjusted  or  thought  out.  The  composi- 
tion, as  that  word  is  eommonly  understood,  was  still  to  be 

b2 
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done.  And  here  again  his  infirmity  was  a  controlling 
influence,  and  is  to  be  counted  among  the  secrets  of  a 
manner  which  has  been  found  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
charmifig.  He  was  compelled  to  prepare  eveiything,  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  in  his  memory,  and  to  correct  and 
.  fashion  it  all  while  it  was  still  held  there  in  silent  suspense ; 
after  which  he  wrote  it  down,  by  means  of  his  noctograph, 
in  the  freest  and  boldest  manner,  without  any  opportunity 
really  to  change  the  phraseology  as  he  went  along,  and  wiUi 
little  power  to  alter  or  modify  it  afterwards.  This,  I  doubt 
not,  was  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  strength  as  well 
as  of  the  grace,  ease,  and  attractiveness  of  his  style. .  It 
gave  a  life,  a  freshness,  a  freedom,  both  to  his  thoughts 
jand  to  his  mode  of  expressing  them.  It  made  his  com- 
position more  akin  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been  to 
the  peculiar  fervour  and  happiness  of  extemporaneous  dis- 
cussion. It  not  only  enabled  but  it  led  him  to  address  his 
reader,  as  it  were,  with  his  natural  voice,  so  that  those  who 
never  heard  a  word  from  his  Ups  seemed  yet,  in  this  way, 
to  find  something  like  its  effects  in  the  flow  and  cadence  of 
his  sentences. 

By  such  processes  and  habits,  Mr.  Prescott*s  style,  which 
he  began  to  form  with  a  distinct  purpose  in  1822,  became, 
before  he  had  finished  the  ''Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  its  essential  characteristics, 
what  it  is  in  all  his  published  historical  works.  At  first, 
this  mode  of  composition — so  different  from  the  common 
one  of  composing  while  the  pen  is  in  the  author's  hand, 
excited  and  influenced  as  most  writers  are  by  its  mechanical 
movements,  and  by  the  associations  they  awaken — was 
difficult  and  disagreeable.  But  I  never  knew  him  to  give 
up  any  good  thing  for  either  of  these  reasons.  On  the 
contrary,  he  always  went  on  the  more  earnestly.  And 
the  extent  to  which,  in  this  particular  case,  he  succeeded, 
was  remarkable.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  able  to 
carry  what  was  equal  to  sixty  pages  of  printed  matter  in 
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his  memory  for  many  days,  correcting  and  finishing  its 
style  as  he  walked  or  rode  or  drove  for  his  daily  exercise. 

In  1889,  therefore,  after  going  carefully  over  the  whole 
growid,  he  said,  as  we  have  noticed,  "  My  conclusion  is, 
that  the  reader  may  take  my  style  for  better  or  for  worse, 
as  it  now  is/*  And  to  this  conclusion  he  wisely  adhered. 
His  manner  became,  perhaps,  a  little  freer  and  easier,  from 
continued  practice,  and  from  the  confidence  that  success 
necessarily  brings  with  it ;  but  in  its  essential  elements  and 
characteristics,  it  was  never  changed. 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

1844—1845. 

Bits  for  his  Portrait  and  Bust.— Visit  to  New  York. — ^Misoellaneoua  Reading 
— ^Materials  for  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru." — Begins  to  write. — ^Death  of  his 
Father. — ^Its  Effect  on  him.— Resumes  Work. — ^Letter  from  Humboldt. — 
Election  into  the  Prench  Institute,  and  into  the  Royal  Societj  of  Berlin. 

"  And  now/'  be  says  on  the  3d  of  February,  1844,  "  now 
I  propose  to  break  ground  on  '  Peru/  I  shall  work  the 
mine,  however,  at  my  leisure.  Why  should  I  hurry?'* 
Nor  did  he.  On  the  contrary,  he  procrastinated,  as  usual, 
from  an  unwillingness  to  begin  hard  work.  He  sat  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Ames  for  his  portrait  in  oils,  an  excellent  piece  of 
colouring,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Lawrence, 
and  to  Mr.  Richard  S.  Greenough  for  a  bust,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Prescott,  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  very  valuable  as  a  happy  likeness  at  the  period  when 
it  was  taken.  But  the  sittings  to  these  artists  consumed 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  broke  up  many  days  in 
February  and  March.  He  was,  however,  too  willing  to 
be  idle. 

In  the  middle  of  April  he  made  a  visit  to  New  York, 
partly  out  of  listlessness,  and  partly  in  order  to  settle  some 
trifling  affairs  with  his  publishers.  It  was  designed  to  fill 
only  a  few  days ;  but,  by  the  solicitations  of  friends  and 
the  eagerness  to  become  acquainted  with  him  on  the  part 
^   those  who  had  not  earlier    enjoyed    that    pleasure^ 
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it  proved  to  be  a  visit  of  a  fortnight,  and  a  very  gay  and 
happy  one. 

'<  Three  weeks  since,"  he  aajs  under  date  of  May  5th,  1844,  **  I  went 
to  New  York,  thinking  I  might  pass  a  couple  of  days.  It  turned  out 
twelve^  and  then  1  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  break  away  from  friends 
who,  during  my  stay  there,  feasted  and  fited  me  to  the  top  of  my 
constitution.  Not  a  day  in  which  I  rose  before  nine,  dined  before  five 
or  six,  went  to  bed  before  twelve.  Two  years  ago  I  did  not  know  half 
a  dozen  New-Yorkers ;  I  have  now  made  the  acquaintance  df  two 
hundred  at  least,  and  the  friendship,  I  trust,  of  many.  The  cordiality 
with  which  I  was  greeted  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  tributes  I  have 
received  from  my  countrymen,  coming  as  it  did  from  all  classes  and 
professions.  It  pleased  me  that  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
elergy,  Archbishop  Hughes,  a  highly  respectable  person,  should  openly 
thank  and  commend  me  for  'the  liberality  I  had  shown  in  my  treat- 
ment of  the  Catholics.'  ^  I  have  stood  the  tug  of  social  war  pretty 
well.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  was  too  long  a  time  for  such  excitement. 
Five  days  should  be  the  limit.  The  faculties  become  weary,  and  the 
time  does  not  move  so  fleetly  as  in  the  regular  occupations  at  home. 
How  could  I  stand  then  a  season  in  London  f  I  shall  not  try.  Nor 
shall  I  ever  exceed  two,  or  at  most  three  days,  in  a  great  American 
city." 

During  all  this  time — I  mean  during  the  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring  of  1S43  and  1844 — he  thought  very  little 
of  his  "  Conquest  of  Peru."  He  even,  for  a  large  part  of 
the  period,  made  few  entries  among  his  literary  memoranda ; 
and  when  he  began  the  record  again,  after  an  absolute 
silence  of  almost  three  months,  he  says,  in  relation  to  this 
unwonted  neglect,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  long  interval, 
and  that  such  long  intervals  were  proof  either  of  great 
occupation  or  great  idleness.  *'The  latter/'  he  adds, 
"  will  account  for  this." 

^  In   connexion   with   this  well-  should  be  apparently  without  country 

deserted  commendation  from  a  man  and  without  religion.  This,"  Mr.  Otis 

so  eminent,  may  be  aptly  mentioned  adds,  "  he  explained  by  saymg  that 

a  remark  wliich   the  late  President  the  history  should  not  show  the  ix>li' 

John  Qoincy  Adams  made  to  Mr.  tical  or  religious  bias  of  the  historian. 

Edmund  B.  Otis,  who,  during  four  It  would   be    difficult,  Mr.  Adame 

years,  rendered  excellent  and  kind  thought,  to  tell  whether  Mr.  Prescott 

senice  to  Mr.  Prescott,  as  his  sec-  were  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a 

retary.    "Mr.  Adams  said  that  Mr.  monarchist  or  a  republican."     See 

Prescott   possessed   the  two   great  Appendix  (C). 
qualiilcatioBs  of  an   historian,  who 
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He  had,  however,  not  been  so  wholly  idle  as  such  self- 
reproach  might  seem  to  imply.  He  had  listened  to  the 
Inca  Garcilasso's  important  Commentaries  on  the  earliest 
history  and  traditions  of  Peru ;  to  some  of  the  more  familiar 
and  common  writers  who  cover  the  same  ground ;  and  to 
a  manuscript  of  Sarmiento,  President  of  the  Royal  Council 
of  the  Indies,  who  had  travelled  in  that  part  of  South 
America  immediately  after  its  conquest,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  most  ample  and  trustworthy  authorities  for  its  early 
condition.  It  was  not,  indeed,  much  to  have  accomplished 
in  so  long  a  time,  nor  was  any  of  it  difficult  or  disagreeable ; 
but  his  interruptions  had  been  many  and  inevitable. 
During  his  father's  illness  he  had  watched  him  with  a  care 
that  interfered  not  a  little  with  his  own  regular  occupations, 
and  during  his  convalescence  had  accompanied  him  in  many 
a  long  walk,  from  which  he  derived  no  little  pleasure  and 
consolation.  But  his  father,  whose  faculties  had  not  been 
impaired  by  his  illne^ss,  was  now  restored  to  as  much  phy* 
sical  health  as  he  was  ever  likely  to  enjoy,  and,  from  his 
nature,  rather  preferred  to  be  independent  in  his  out-of- 
door  exercise  than  to  be  assisted  or  accompanied.  The  son, 
therefore,  after  nine  months  of  *' literary  loafing/'  as  he 
called  it,  instead  of  three,  which  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
self, turned  resolutely  to  his  new  work. 

He  did  not  need  to  make  a  collection  of  materials  for  it. 
That  had  been  done  when  he  gathered  his  ample  stores  for 
the  ^'Conquest  of  Mexico.'*  His  first  studies  were  on 
Cieza  de  Leon,  the  careful  geographer  of  Peru,  contempo- 
rary almost  with  its  conquest;  on  Diego  Fernandez  de 
Palencia,  a  somewhat  tedious  chronicler  of  the  country  at 
the  same  period;  on  Fernando  Montefinos,  who  lived  a 
century  later,  and  is  much  less  trustworthy ;  and  on  the 
crude  collections  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  made  in  our  own 
time,  but  marked  with  the  creduUty  and  rashness  of  the 
time  of  the  Pizarros.  This  reading,  and  more  of  the  same 
sort  during  the  summer  of  1844,  all  related  to  the  mythical 
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rather  than  to  the  historical  period  of  Peruvian  Anti- 
quities ;  and  before  the  month  of  August  was  ended  the 
mere  notes  and  references  for  this  part  of  his  subject  filled 
above  three  hundred  compact  pages.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
so  important  as  the  corresponding  period  of  the  Mexican 
annals,  but  it  was  interesting,  and  had  its  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. He  made  his  plan  for  it  accordingly,  and,  having 
accumulated  notes  to  the  amount  of  eighty  large  sheets, 
allowed  five  or  six  months  for  the  work,  and  a  hundred 
pages.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  *'  Mexico,"  he  was 
mistaken,  although  his  error  was  less  considerable.  It  took 
eight  months  and  made  a  hundred  and  eighty  pages ;  more 
troublesome  and  disagreeable  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject than  any  other  part  of  the  work,  and  in  some  respects 
more  so  than  the  Introduction  to  the  "Conquest  of  Mexico." 

But  before  he  could  put  pen  to  paper,  the  course  of  his 
studies  was  again  interrupted,  first  by  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Edward,^  which  occurred  at  sea  on  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  afterwards  by  a  journey  to  Niagara  on  account  of  his 
daughter's  health,  which  for  some  months  had  given  cause 
for  anxiety.  At  last,  however,  after  reading  Alfieri's  life  to 
quicken  bis  courage,  he  began  his  work  in  earnest.  ''  I 
find  it  very  difficult,"  he  said,  '*  to  screw  up  my  wits  to  the 
historic  pitch ;  so  much  for  the  vagabond  life  I  have  been 
leading ;  and  breaking  ground  on  a  new  subject  is  always 
a  dreary  business." 

He  wrote  the  first  sentences  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1844,  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  when  he  had 
completed  his  ''  Conquest  of  Mexico."  He  was  at  Nahant, 
where — what  with  the  rheumatism  which  often  troubled 
him  much  in  that  damp  climate,  and  the  interruptions  of 
company,  which  at  such  a  watering-place  could  not  always 
be  avoided,  he  found  his  progress  both  slow  and  uneasy. 
But  he  made  vigorous  efforts  with  himself,  and  succeeded, 

'  For  a  notice  of  his  brother  Edward,  see  Appendix  (A),  on  the  Fresoott 
fiunilj. 
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before  be  left  tbe  sea^boK^  so  far  iw  to  make  the  following 
reoord: — ^ 

**  Indnstrf  gaod,  and  with  incmsid  intanaBt  Spuits-^^itii  smkble  word 
for  temper — ^improved     Beat  reoipoi  oooupation  with  thiugn,  not  ■elf.'* 

At  Pepperell,  where,  ae  wm  his  custom,  he  passed  the 
early  aotumu,  he  porsued  his  labours  in  a  mann^  still 
more  satisfactory  to  himself. 

^  ladostrfi^  he  asys,  refenrring  to  the  good  eteets  of  a  tmnqtril 
eoTuitiy-life,'*''  induatiy,  as  usoal,  exoelleat;  inttrest  awakened ;  pro- 
gresB  sensible ;  the  steam  is  up." 

And  again  a  few  days  later : — 

« I  have  got  my  working-tackle  on  board,  and  should  be  delighted 
not  to  quit  these  highland  solitudes  till  they  are  buried  under  snow- 
drifUi  Now,  how  glorious  they  are  to  eye  and  ear  and  every  other 
Ben8e,-^the  glories  of  an  American  autumn.  Surely  a  man  is  better, 
and  forms  a  better  estimate  of  life  and  its  wortblessneBS  here  in  the 
oountcy  than  anywhere  elsa" 

The  town,  as  he  anticipated,  was  less  fevoorable  to  work. 
When  he  had  been  there  some  time^  he  noted :  *'  Nearly 
three  weeks  in  town,  and  not  looked  at  '  Peru.'  Tbe  old 
sin  of  the  town.  Shall  I  never  reform  ?  "  Still,  after  tbe 
pressure  of  affairs  which  had  accumulated  during  his  ab- 
sence was  removed,  and  a  little  gay  lounging  among  his 
friends  was  over,  he  was  going  on  well  again,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  a  great  sorrow.  His  father  died  suddenly  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of  December,  and  an  hour  after- 
wards I  received  from  him  the  following  note  :— 

Mt  dsab  Friend, 
I  write  to  teU  you,  what  you  may  learn  from  other  sources,  atid 
what  wiU  give  you  much  pain.     My  father  was  t&ken  with  a  fiiinting 
turn  this  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  which  has  terminated  feitally. 
Kathd.n,  who  takes  this,  will  give  you  the  account. 

We  are  all  veiy  tranquil,  as  my  writing  to  you  now  shows.  Do  not 
some  till  after  ohurch,  as  nothing  can  be  done  now. 

Your  affectionate 

Wx.  FL  Pbbsoott. 

I  went  to  him,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  morning  services 
were  over,  and  found  him  tranquil,  indeed,  but  more  ten- 
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derljr  and  ndore  easily  moved  than  I  had  ever  seen  him 
before,  and  more  than  I  ever  saw  him  afterwards.  Hin 
mind  was  sorrowfully  filled  with  the  thought  of  the  great 
tie  that  had  been  so  suddenly  broken,  and  of  the  oonse-* 
quences  that  must  follow^  He  could  talk  only  of  his 
fatheif  or  of  his  desolate  mother ;  and,  although  I  saw  him 
again  before  the  day  was  dndedi  and  each  suooeeding  day 
afterwards  for  some  time,  it  was  still  the  same.  He  was 
unable  to  think  continuously  on  any  other  subject.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  violent  or  extravagant  in  his  sorrow^ 
He  saw  things  as  they  really  were«  He  did  not  seem  so 
much  oppressed  with  the  idea  of  his  immediate  loss,  as 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  one  he  should  never  cease  to 
feel.  And  in  this  he  judged  himself  rightly.  He  was 
always  afterwards  more  or  less  sensible  of  the  void  that 
had  been  left  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  recurred  to  it 
frequently  in  conversation  with  me,  down  even  to  one 
of  the  last  times  I  saw  him« 

The  evening  after  the  funeral  there  seemed  to  be  more 
of  bitterness  in  his  grief  than  there  had  been  before.  The 
day  had  been  raw  and  cheerless,  with  much  wind  and  dust 
in  the  streets  as  the  procession  passed  along*  His  eye  had 
been  seriously  troubled  by  it,  and  was  still  painful.  I 
boticed  how  close  he  had  followed  the  body  as  we  turned 
in,  all  on  foot,  to  enter  the  crypt  under  St.  Paul's  Church, 
and  that  his  head  at  that  moment  was  almost  brought  in 
contact  with  the  sad  drapery  of  the  hearse^  "  Yes/'  he 
said, ''  my  eye  suffered  very  much  from  the  wind  and  dust 
that  came  out  of  the  passage,  and  he  protected  me  to  the 
last,  as  he  always  had." 

tt  was  long  before  he  could  settle  himself  to  his  work 
again.  The  world  had  assumed  a  new  look  to  him^ audits 
ways  seemed  hai*der  to  tread.  Burdens  were  hereafter  to 
rest  on  his  shoulders  which  had  earlier  been  borne  by 
another.  Counsels  were  to  fail  on  which  he  had  always 
relied.     Much  business  was  to  be  done  requiring  both  time 
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aud  thought.  More  than  two  months,  therefore/ elapsed 
before  he  returned  to  his  literary  labours,  and  when  he  did 
he  found  it  impossible  to  recover,  in  a  manner  at  all  satis- 
factory to  himself,  the  thoughts  writh  which  he  had  intended 
to  go  on,  and  which,  before  his  father's  death,  lay  all  settled 
and  spread  out  in  his  memory.  He  found,  as  he  said,  that 
they  had  been  effaced  as  completely  as  if  they  had  been 
wiped  out  by  a  sponge.  He  began,  therefore,  a  new  chap- 
ter, without  absolutely  finishing  the  one  on  which  he  had 
till  then  been  employed. 

He  was  soon  cheered  on  his  course  l^  the  following 
letter  from  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  which  he  justly 
deemed  ''  as  high  a  recompense  as  he  could  receive  in  this 
way  " : — 

Monsieur, 
Dans  la  crainte,  que  pent  6tre  la  premiere  expression  de  ma  jqbC6 
admiration,  address^  au  moment  oii  je  re^^ais  Yotre  important 
ouyrage  sor  le  M6zique,  ne  vous  soit  pas  parrenue,  je  donne  oe  peo 
de  lignes  ik  Mon&  Lieber,  qui  nous  est  cher,  et  qui  part  pour  votre 
beau  pays.  Apr^  avoir  d6ploj6  le  grand  et  noble  talent  d'historien 
de  TEurope  dans  la  Vie  de  Ferdinand  et  d'lsabeUe, — aprte  avoir 
retract  des  6vdnement8  que  les  oalamit^s  recentes  de  I'Espagne  ren- 
dent  doublement  inBtructives  auz  peuples  *'  qui  oublient  et  apprennent 
peu,** — Mens.  Prescott  a  daign^  jetter  une  vive  lumi^re  sur  un  pays 
qui  a  eu  Vindependanoe  avant  les  616ment8.de  la  libertl  oiyile ;  m&is 
auquel  je  tiens  par  tous  les  liens  de  la  reconnaiiisance  et  des  souvenin^ 
croyant  ayoir  le  fedble  m6rite  d'avoir  fait  connaitre  le  premier,  par  des 
observations  astronomiques  et  des  messures  de  hauteur,  la  merveilleuse 
configuration  du  M6xique,  et  le  refl6t  de  cette  configuration  sur  les 
progrds  et  les  entr&ves  de  la  civilization.  Ma  satisfisiction  a  6t6  bien 
grande  en  6tudiant  ligne  par  ligne  yotre  excellent  ouyrage.  Monsieur. 
On  est  tm  juge  B6y^,  souyent  enolin  ik  Tinjustice,  lorsqu'on  a  eu  la 
ylyante  impression  des  lieux  et  que  r6tude  de  lliistoire  antique  dont 
je  me  suis  occup6e  ayec  pr6dilection  a  6t6  suiyie  sur  le  sol  mdme,  oii 
tme  partie  des  grands  6y6nementa  s'est  pa8s6e.  La  s6y6rit6  est  de8arm6e^ 
Monsieur,  ^  la  lecture  de  yotre  <'  Gonqu6te  du  M6xique.'*  Vous  peignes 
avec  sucols  parce  que  yous  avez  wu  des  yeux  de  r6sprit^  du  sens  int6- 
rieur.  CTest  un  bonbeur  pour  moi,  dtoyen  du  M6xique,  d'ayoir  y6cu 
assez  longtemps  pour  yous  lire ;  pour  vous  parler  de  ma  reconnais- 
sance des  expressions  de  bienyeillance  dont  vous  avez  honor6  mon  nom 
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L'Am^rique  Espagnole,  bien  malhettreuse  aujonrd'hui,  deebir^e  par 
d'ignobles  guerres  intestines — trop  grande  beureuaement,  pour  que 
Timportation  d'un  joug  Stranger  soit  possible — trouyera  avec  toute 
80oiit6  bumaioe  son  4quOibre  int^rieur.  Je  ne  d^sespdre  pas.  Je  dirai 
ayec  Gbristopbe  Columb,  dans  le  r6ve  ik  la  rividre  de  Belem :  Que  le 
Seigneur  tient  dans  son  pouvoir  une  longue  b4r6dit^  d'anndes;  muchaa 
beredades  tiene  el  Sefior  j  grandisimaa.'  Si  je  n'^tais  tout-occup^  de 
mon  Cosmos— d'une  Pbysique  du  Monde^-que  j'ai  rimprudence  d'im- 
primer,  j'aurais  ¥Oulu  traduire  votre  ouvraga  dans  la  langue  de 
mon  pays. 

Je  Buis  benreux  de  savoir  que  votre  sant^  s*est  solidement  am^lior6e^ 
«t  que  nous  pouvons  ^p4rer  vos  travauz  sur  le  P6rou  et  son  antique 
et  myst6rieuse  dvilization. 

Agrees,  Monsieur,  je  yous  prie,  Texpression  renouyel^e  du  re- 
speotaeux  attacbement  avec  lequel  j*ai  Thonneur  d'etre, 

Monsieur, 
Votre  tr^  bumble  et  trds  ob^iasant  serviteur, 

Alexandre  de  Huicboldt. 
A  sans  Souci,  ce  26  Octobre,  1S44. 

On  derrait  se  rappeler  un  jour,  que  loraque  j'ai  public  mon  Atlas  du 
M^xique  et  TEssai  Politique  il  n'existait  aucune  autre  carte  du  pays, 
que  oelle  qu' Alzate  a  offert  ^  T  Acad^mie  des  Science  I,  Paris. 

Such  a  letter  was,  as  he  intimated,  an  honour  second  to 
few  that  ha  could  receive.  Other  honours,  however,  were 
not  wanting.  Four  months  later — in  February,  1845 — he 
was  elected  into  the  French  Institute,  as  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
and  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  as  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Class  of  Philosophy  and  History;  He  had 
no  intimation  of  either  until  he  received  the  diploma  an- 
nouncing it ; .  and  it  was  not  until  some  weeks  afterwards, 

'  The  words  which  Hamboldt  has  that  he  was  inspired  and  commissioned 

here  cited  from  memory,  and  which  of  HeaTcn  to  aisoover  the  passage  to 

he  has  a  h'ttle  spiritnalisM,  are  found  the  Indies,  and  perhaps  the  terrestrial 

in  a  letter  which  Columbus  wrote  from  paradise.    The  exact  words  referred 

Jamaica,  Jalj  7,  1503,  to  Ferdinand  toby  Humboldt  are,  mwkoi  keredadet 

and  Isabella,  giving  an  eloquent  and  iieme  N,  grandiiimas.    They  refer  to 

solemn  account  of  a  Tisioa  which  he  God,  and,  with  the  context,  intimate 

believed  himself  to  hsTC  had  on  the  that  Ck>lnmbns  himse^  was  to  receive 

coast  of  Veragna— one  of  the  msg-  some  of  these  reserved  **  heredades'* 

nifieent  illusions  which  occasionally  — fo$9euUmij  ot  inheriianees. 
filled  his  mind,  and  persuaded  him 
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April  S8,  1846,  that  he  made  the  following  entry  among 
his  literary  memoranda : — 

^*  In  mj  lasinen  I  forgot  to  reeord  the  greatest  aoademie  honour  I 
fiaye  received, — the  greatest  I  shall  ever  receive, — my  election  as  Oor- 
Teeponding  Member  of  the  French  Inatitate,  as  one  of  the  Academj 
of  Moral  and  Politioal  Science.  I  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
moned  by  the  death  of  the  iUustrious  Navarrete.  This  oircumstanee, 
together  "with  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  canvass  for  the  election,  as 
is  very  usual  with  the  candidates,  makes  the  compliment  the  more 
grateful  to  me. 

^  By  the  last  steamer  I  received  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  Society 
of  Berlin  also,  as  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Class  of  Phsioeophy 
and  History.  This  body,  ov^  which  Humboldt  j^^sides,  and  winch 
has  been  made  fbmons  by  die  learned  labours  of  Neibnhr,  Ton  Baumer, 
Ranke,  &o.  &o.  ranks  next  to  t^e  Institute  among  the  great  Academies 
of  the  Continent.  Such  testimonies,  from  a  distant  kmd,  are  the  real 
rewards  of  a  scholar.  What  pleasure  would  they  have  given  to  my 
dear  father !     I  feel  as  if  they  came  too  late  1 " 

Similar  remarks,  as  to  the  regret  he  fdt  that  his  fath^ 
could  no  longer  share  such  ibonours  with  him^  be  had  made 
earlier  to  more  than  one  of  his  friends,  with  no  little  emo- 
tion.^ They  were  honours  of  which  he  was  always  natu- 
rally and  justly  proud,^-^r  they  had  been  youchsafed 
neither  to  Bowditeh  nor  to  Irving,-^ut  socrrow  for  a 
time  dimmed  their  brightness  to  him.  As  Montaigne 
said  on  the  death  of  Charron,  '^  We  had  everything  in 
common,  and,  now  that  he  is  gone,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
DO  right  to  his  pert.'' 

Of  the  election  at  Berlin,  which,  according  to  the 
jdiploma,  was  made  in  February,  1845,  I  have  no  details; 

*  This  seeois,  indeed,  to  have  been  immediately  a  strong  expreesioii  of  his 

his  &8t  feeling  on  leceiving  the  in-  regret  that  the  unsolicited  and  uneK- 

telli|^oe.    Dr.  George  Havward,  the  pected  lionoor  had  not  come  to  him 

distmguished  surgeon,  met  him  on  the  before  the  death  of  his  father.    Mr. 

steps  of  the  post-office  as  be  came  Parsons,  Mr.  Presoott's  early  friend, 

with  the  official  notice  of  his  election  has  sent  me  a  statement  somewhat 

to  the  Institate  in  his  hand,  aod  told  aknilar.    Both  agree  entirely  with  «y 

me  a  few  days  tffierwards  that,  while  own  recollections  and  those  of  hw 

Mr.  Prescott  showed,  without  hesita^  family,  as  to  his  feelings  at  the  same 

tion,  how  asrseable  to  him  was  the  period. 


intelligence  he  had  received,  be  added 
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but  at  Paris,  1  believe,  the  forms  were  those  regularly 
observed.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1845,  M.  Mignet, 
on  behalf  of  the  Section  of  History,  reported  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science  the  oaooeg  of 
those  who  w^e  proposed  as  candidates  to  fill  the  place 
of  Navarrete,  who  had  died  the  preceding  year ;  viz.  iu 
the  first  rank,  Mr.  Prescott ;  in  the  second  rank,  ex 
mquo^  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Bancroft;  in  the  third,  Mr, 
Dahlmann.  M.  Mignet  at  this  meeting  explained  the 
grounds  for  his  report,  aad  the  President  inquired  whether 
the  Academy  would  confine  itself  to  the  list  of  candidates 
thus  offered.  M.  B6renger,*  without  proposing  to  add  the 
name  of  M.  Cesare  Cantu,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Section  to  his  claims.  M.  Mignet  and  M.  Cousin  then 
«pc^e,  and  the  subject  was  passed  over.  At  the  next 
meeting, — that  of  January  25th, — when  the  subject  came 
up  in  course,  no  discussion  took  place;  and  on  the  1st  of 
February^  when  the  election  was  made,  Mr,  Prescott  was 
dftosen  by  eighteen  ballots  oat  of  tweoty^  wa^  being  for  Mr. 
Bancroft  and  one  blank. 

In  a  letter  of  business  to  his  friend.  Colonel  Aspinwall, 
at  London,  dated  March  80th,  Mn  Prescott  saya,  with 
his  accustomed  frankness  :— 

*'  You  will  be  pleased  to  leam  that  1)7  the  last  steamer  I  reoeiYed  a 
dtploma  of  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  to  fill 
the  vacancj  occasioned  bj  the  death  of  the  Spanish  liistorian  Navar- 
rete. This  academic  honour  is  often  canvassed  pretty  zealously  for ; 
but,  as  I  got  it  without  the  asking  on  mj  part,  it  is  the  more  welcome. 
I  don't  know  how  they  came  to  think  of  an  out-of-the-way  Yankee 
forit^« 

M£MOfiANDA. 

"*  June  30, 1844.— Nahaat,  where  lighted  the  28th.  Returned  from 
aaj  tomr  to  Trenton  and  Niagara  Falls  on  the  25th,  being  fifteen  days. 
A  mort  roooaatic  ezoarsion  of  eleven  hundred  miles  through  the  whole 

'  Not  the  poet,  who  spelt  his  name         *  See  Appendix  (D),  for  other  lite- 
differently,  but  a  distinguished  jurist     raiy  honours, 
and  stadeemsn. 
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length  of  the  great  Empire  State,  which  the  trayeller  sees  in  all  its 
glory  of  vegetation  and  wonderful  fertility, — its  noble  streams,  lofty 
woods,  and  matchless  cataracts, — the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  broad 
Hudson,  with  its  navy  of  little  vessels,  the  Erie  Canal,  winding  like  a 
silver  snake  through  its  cultivated  fields, — ^its  cities  and  villages  rising 
up  like  fairy  creations  in  the  wide  expanse  of  its  clearings,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  a  busy,  thriving  population  amidst  the  wreck  of  gigantic 
forests,  that  show  the  contest  with  savage  nature  had  not  been  of  very 
long  date.  It  is  indeed  the  *'  Empire  State,^'  and  Niagara  is  a  fitting 
termination  to  such  a  noble  tour.  But  I  grow  twaddling.  A  pleasant 
tour  of  a  couple  of  weeks — ^not  more — ^with  pleasant  companions 
(mine  were  so),  is  not  a  bad  break  into  the  still  life  of  the  student. 
It  gives  zest  to  the  quiet  course  of  literary  labour.  Yet  it  is  not 
easy,  after  such  a  vagabond  life,  to  come  up  to  the  scratch.  The 
hide  gets  somewhat  insensible  to  the  spur  of  lofty  ambition, — ^that 
last  infirmity  which  the  poet  speaks  of.  Yet  may  I  never  be  insensible 
to  it" 

"  July  21,  1844. — Industry  and  literary  ardour  improve.  Been 
reading  or  rather  listening  to,  Alfieri's  Life, — a  strange  being,  with 
three  ruling  passions,  literary  glory,  love,  and  horses !  the  last  not  the 
least  powerful  His  literary  zeal — ^by  fits  only,  it  is  true — is  quite 
stimulating,  and,  like  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  rouses  the  dormant  spark  in 
me.  It  is  well  ocossionally  to  re-%nvigor<Ue  by  the  perusal  of  works 
so  stirring  to  the  flagging  student.  I  ought  not  to  flag  with  such  an 
audience  as  I  am  now  sure  to  have.  Life  out  of  Boston,  whether  at 
Nahant  or  Pepperell,  very  &vourable  to  regular  studious  habits  and 
scholar-like  ardour.  My  ideal  would  be  best  accomplished  by  a  fuU 
six  months*  residence  in  the  quiet  country.  But  would  my  general 
vigour,  and  especially  that  of  the  stomach,  allow  it  f  I  fear  not  This 
is  a  good  place  for  effective  work,  even  in  the  dog  days.  But  my  eyes 
are  better  in  the  country,  and  rheumatism  becomes  a  formidable 
enemy  on  these  bleak  and  misty  shores." 

"  The  fiu»  of  nature,  whether  here  or  in  the  country,  is  most  tran- 
quillizing, and  leads  to  contemplative  occupation.  I  feel  as  if  my 
studies,  &mily,  and  the  sight  of  a  few  friends, — non  brevi  tntervallo, — 
not  convivial  friends,  would  answer  all  my  desireef,  and  best  keep  aUve 
the  best  source  of  happiness  in  me ;  literary  ambition,  not  the  mere 
ambition  of  fiime, — I  have  obtained  that, — but  of  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  by  the  diffusion  of  useful  truth.  I  have  been 
more  truly  gratified  by  several  messages  I  have  received  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Conquest,"  thanking  me  for  the  solace  I  had  afforded 
in  a  sick-chamber,  than  by  commendations  from  higher  sources. 
Yet  I  read  with  saiis&ction  a  passage  in  our  Minister  Wheaton*s 
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letter  from  Berlin  this  week,  in  which  he  says,  'M.  de  Humboldt' 
never  ceases  praising  jour  book,  and  he  is  not  a  little  difficult  in  his 
judgment  of  those  who  venture  on  his  American  ground.'     Humboldt 
is  the  most  competent  critic  my  work  has  to  encounter. 

"  This  week  I  have  been  reviewing  ^y  notes  for  the  Introduction, 
already  reaching  to  seventy  sheets,  and  not  done  yet.  I  have  been 
arranging  under  what  heads  I  must  distribute  this  farrago  of  facts  and 
fiction.  The  work  of  distribution,  by  the  appropriate  figure  for  each 
sentence,  will  be  no  joke. 

^  Been  to  town  twice  last  week, — most  uncommon  for  me, — once  to 
see  my  friend  Calderon,  returned  as  Minister  from  Spain,  and  once  to 
see  my  poor  friend  Sumner,  who  has  had  a  sentence  of  death  passed 
on  him  by  the  physicians.  His  sister  sat  by  his  side,  struck  with  the 
same  disease.  It  was  an  afiecting  sight  to  see  brother  and  sister,  thu8 
hand  in  hand,  preparing  to  iralk  through  the  dark  valley.'  I  shall 
lose  a  good  friend  in  Samner,  and  one  who,  though  I  have  known  him 
but  a  few  years,  has  done  me  many  kind  office&" 

^  August  18, 1844. — Began  Chapter  I.  of  Book  L,  the  Introduction 
of  the  '  Conquest  of  Peru,'  on  Monday,  August  12th ;  wrote  8  nocto- 
graph  =  10  pp.  print, — slow  work  and  not  particularly  to  my  mind 
either.  I  have  found  it  best  to  alter  my  plan,  and  throw  military 
policy  into  another  chapter,  and  continue  this  chapter  by  treating  of 
the  civil  administration,  else  it  comes  cart  before  the  horse. 

*'  My  spirits  this  season  at  Nahant  have  been  variable,  and  my  tem- 
per ditto ;  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  to  expect  contentment  only,  or 
rather  chiefly,  from  titady  and  engrosdny  literary  occupation.  When 
one  work  is  finished,  don't  pause  too  long  before  another  is  begun,  and 
so  on  till  eyes,  ears,  and  sense  give  way ;  then  resignation  !  I  doubt 
even  the  policy  of  annual  journeys ;  am  clear  against  episodical  ex- 
cursions for  a  few  days  in  addition  to  the  one  journey  of  two  weeks  at 
most.  I  suspect  my  summer  migrations  for  residence  will  be  enough 
for  health,  and  better  for  spirits.  Locomotion  riles  up  all  the  wits, 
till  they  are  as  muddy  as  a  dirt-puddle,  and  they  don't  settle  again  in 
a  hurry.  Is  it  not  enough  to  occupy  myself  with  my  historical  pur- 
suits, varying  the  scene  by  change  of  residence  suited  to  the  season, 
and  by  occasionally  entertaining  and  going  into  society,— occasionally, 
not  often  t  What  a  cursed  place  this  is  for  rheumatism  and  company, 
yet  good  for  general  vigour.  No  dog-days  here,  and  all  might  be 
working-days  if  I  had  pluck  for  it." 


'  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that      tack.    The  prognostications  relatiiif^ 
Mr.  Sumner  recovered  from  this  at-      to  his  sister  were  uuliappily  fulfilled. 

S 
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TO  DON  PASOUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Mt  dbab  FRiBNDy  Pepperdl,  Oct.  13. 1S44. 

I  am  glad  to  reoeive  your  very  kind  letter  of  August  28th,  and  to 
learn  that  you  have  at  length  aocomplished  the  retid^ncia  at  Simancas. 
Fifty-two  days  was  a  long  while,  and,  if  you  had  had  the  oommand  of 
all  your  time,  would  have  enabled  you  to  have  sifted,  at  the  rapid  rate 
at  which  you  go  on,  half  the  library.  But  what  absurd  rules !  I 
think  you  made  the  most  of  that  precious  hour  allowed  for  the  papeUs 
reservados.  Tour  use  of  ciphers  stood  you  in  good  stead.  It  was  a 
rare  piece  of  fortune  to  have  stumbled  on  such  a  budget,  which  nobody 
else  ha&  But  how  can  a  goTemment  wish  to  exclude  the  light  from 
those  who  are  occupied  with  illustrating  its  history,  necessarily  com- 
pelling the  historian  to  take  partial  and  limited  views,  and  that,  too^ 
of  events  three  hundred  years  old !  There  will  be  a  great  trasUimo 
when  the  archives  are  poured  into  the  Esoonal.® 

TO  COUNT  ADOLPHE  DE  CIRCOURT. 

Mt  dbab  Sir,  Boston,  Jan.  80, 1845. 

I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  letter,  and  the  beautiful  pieces  of 
criticism  from  your  pen  which  accompanied  it  I  have  read  them 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  account  of  the  Venetian  language  is 
full  of  novel  historical  details,  as  well  as  of  architectural  criticisms, 
that  carry  me  back  to  those  witching  scenes  where  in  earlier  life  I 
passed  some  very  happy  days.  The  sketch  of  the  German  pastor 
Hebel  is  conceived  in  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  spirit  which  so  well 
accords  with  his  own  life  and  character.  And  the  translations  of  the 
Tartar  poems  have  all  the  freshness  of  original  composition,  with  a 
singular  colouring  of  thought  altogether  different  from  the  European. 
Why  do  yon  not  gather  these  little  gems  of  criticism  together,  which 
you  thus  scatter  at  random,  into  one  collection,  where  they  may  be 
preserved  as  the  emanation  of  one  and  the  same  mind  ?  I  was  talking 
tbis  over  with  Ticknor  the  other  day,  and  we  both  agreed  that  few 
volumes  of  any  one  author  would  present  such  a  rich  variety  of  criti- 
cism and  disquisition  on  interesting  and  very  diversified  topics.  And 
yet  you  write  with  the  ease  and  fulness  of  one  who  had  made  each  of 
these  topics  his  particular  study.  I  assure  you  I  am  saying  to  you 
what  I  have  said  to  our  common  friend,  and  he,  with  a  superior  judg- 
ment to  mine,  fully  confirmed, 

^  It  was  proposed  to  retnove  the  history,  as  had  been  so  admirably  done 

collections  or  Simancas  to  the  Esco-  in  Seville  for  the  history  of  Spanish 

rial,  and  there  unite  all  the  documents  America, 
of  the  kingdom  relating  to  the  national 
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I  must  also  thank  yon  for  111  Gheyalier^B  article  in  the  Journal 
des  D&xxU,  which  contains  a  spirited  analysis  of  my  historical  subject. 
It  is  very  kind  in  him  to  bestow  so  much  time  on  it,  and  I  have  now 
written  to  thank  him,  and  shall  request  his  acceptance  of  a  copy  of 
the  American  edition  of  the  work,  which  I  shall  send  this  week  by 
the  New  York  Packet,  with  another  copy  to  the  French  translator. 
I  esteem  myself  fortunate  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  my  thoughts 
clothed  in  the  beautiful  tongue  of  Racine  and  Rousseau.  Did  I 
mention  to  you  that  the  work  is  in  process  of  translation  in  Berlin 
and  in  Rome  t  In  Mexico,  a  Spanish  translator  has  undertaken  to 
make  such  alterations  (according  to  his  prospectus)  as  shall  accommo- 
date my  religious  ideas  and  my  opinions  of  modem  Mexico  more 
satis&otorily  to  the  popular  taste  I 

Should  you  find  leisure  to  write  the  notice  which  you  contemplate 
in  the  Biblidheque  UnivertdUy  you  will,  of  course,  have  the  kind- 
ness to  forward  me  a  copy ;  though  I  trust  you  will  not  allow  this 
subject  to  make  such  demands  on  your  time  as  my  former  history 
did,  or  else  the  publication  of  a  new  work  by  me  will  be  no  day  of 
jubilee  to  you. 

A  little  while  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter,  I 
met  with  a  domestic  calamity  of  which  I  shall  allow  myself  to  speak 
to  one  who  has  shown  such  a  friendly  interest  in  my  literary  reputa- 
tion. This  is  the  death  of  my  &ther,  who  has  been  my  constant 
companion,  counsellor,  and  friend  from  childhood  to  the  present  time ; 
for  we  have  always  liyed  under  the  same  roof  together.  As  he  had 
the  most  cultivated  tastes  himself,  and  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
my  literary  career,  his  sympathy  had  become  almost  a  necessary  part 
pf  my  existence ;  and  now  that  he  is  gone  life  wears  a  new  aspect, 
and  I  feel  that  much  of  the  incentive  and  the  recompense  of  my 
labours  is  withdrawn  from  me.  But  I  have  no  right  to  complain  ;  he 
was  spared  to  me,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers  of  head  and 
heart,  to  a  good  old  age.  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  you  a  little 
obituary  notice  of  him  from  the  pen  of  our  friend  Ticknor,  as  I  know 
you  will  read  what  he  has  written  with  pleasure,  and  it  gratifies  my 
own  feelings  to  think  that  one  for  whom  I  feel  as  high  a  regard  as 
yourself,  in  a  distant  land,  should  hold  my  fiither's  name  in  honour. 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  this  is  a  weakness. 

I  pray  you,  my  dear  Sir,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  the  sincere 
respect  with  which  I  remain 

Your  obliged  friend, 

Wm.  H.  Presoott. 


8   2 
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"  February  6, 1845. — A  long  interval  since  my  last  entry,  and  one 
pregnant  with  important  and  most  melancholy  results  to  me,  for  in  it 
I  have  lost  my  father,  my  counsellor,  companion,  and  friend  from 
boyhood  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  This  event  took  place  on  Sunday 
morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  December  8th,  1844.  I  had  the  sad 
comfort  of  being  with  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  of  witnessing  his 
tranquil  and  beautiful  death.  It  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  mild  and  philosophical  life.  He  had  complained  of  a  slight 
obstruction  or  uneasiness  in  his  left  side  for  ten  days  before,  imd  the 
bad  weather  confined  him  in  the  house,  and  prevented  his  getting  his 
customary  exercise.  The  physicians  thought  it  a  rheumatic  affection. 
But  he  did  not  feel  confidence  in  this.  His  strength  became  impaired 
by  confinement,  and  half  an  hour  before  his  death,  while  in  the 
library  in  which  he  spent  so  many  happy  and  profitable  hours  of  his 
life,  he  was  taken  with  a  faintness.  His  old  domestic,  Nathan 
Webster,  was  there  with  him,  and  immediately  ran  for  assistance. 
My  father  recovered,  but  soon  after  relapsed.  He  was  laid  on  the 
floor,  and  we  were  all  apprehensive  of  a  recurrence  of  the  melancholy 
attack  with  which  he  had  been  visited  at  Pepperell,  the  year  preceding 
But  his  mind  was  not  affected  otherwise  than  with  the  languor 
approaching  to  insensibility  which  belongs  to  &intnes&  On  the  speedy 
arrival  of  the  physician  he  was  carried  up-stairs  to  his  own  apartment^ 
in  the  arms  of  the  fiimily,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  his  spirit  took  its 
departure  to  a  happier  world.  On  an  examination,  it  was  found  that 
the  arteries  leading  from  the  heart  had  not  conducted  off  the  blood, 
and  the  pressure  of  this  had  caused  the  uneasy  sensation.  The 
machinery  was  worn  out.  The  clock — ^to  borrow  the  simile  of  the 
poet — ^had  run  down,  and  stopped  of  its  own  accord. 

*'  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  being  eighty-two  August  19th,  1844, 
and  we  have  certainly  great  reason  for  gratitude  that  he  was  spared 
to  us  so  long,  and  that  he  did  not^  even  then,  outlive  his  noble 
Unities.  To  have  survived  the  decay  of  his  mind  would  have  been 
a  blow  which  even  he,  with  all  his  resignation,  could  not  well  have 
boma  But  the  temporary  cloud  of  the  preceding  year  had  passed 
away,  and  he  died  in  the  full  possession  of  the  powers  wliioh  he  has 
now  returned,  strengthened  and  increased  by  unceasing  industry  and 
careful  cultivation,  into  the  hands  of  his  merciful  Father.  Tet, 
though  there  is  much,  very  much  to  be  thankful  for,  it  is  only  time 
that  can  reconcile  me  to  the  rupture  of  a  tie  that  has  so  long  bound 
us  closely  together.  It  is  a  great  satis&ction  that  his  eminent  virtues 
have  been  so  justly  appreciated  by  the  commvmity  in  which  he  lived. 
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Harely  has  a  death  excited  such  wide  and  sincere  sorrow.  For  bis 
high  intellectual  character  commanded  respect ;  but  his  moral  qualities, 
bis  purity  of  principle,  bis  high  sense  of  honour,  his  sympathy  with 
others,  especially  those  who  stood  most  in  need  of  it,  insured  venera- 
tion and  love.  Yet  those  only  who  have  dwelt  under  his  roof,  and 
enjoyed  the  sweet  pleasures  of  the  most  intimate  domestic  intercourse, 
can  estimate  the  real  extent  of  bid  excellenca  The  nearer  the 
intimacy,  the  deeper  and  more  constant  was  the  impression  produced 
by  his  virtues.  His  character  stood  the  test  of  daily,  hourly  in- 
spection. 

"  It  would  be  most  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  that  Providence  which  has  spared  such  a  friend  to  be  the 
guide  of  my  steps  in  youth,  and  my  counsellor  in  riper  years.  And 
now  that  he  is  gone,  it  must  be  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  profit 
by  this  long  intercourse,  and  to  guide  myself  through  the  rest  of  my 
pilgrimage  by  the  memory  of  bis  precepts  and  the  light  of  his  example. 
He  still  lives,  and  it  must  be  my  care  so  to  live  on  earth  as  to  be 
united  with  him  again  and  for  ever. 

"  I  have  not  felt  in  heart  to  resume  my  historical  labours  since  his 
death,  and  my  time  has  been  much  engrossed  by  necessary  attention 
to  &mily  affairs.  But  I  must  no  longer  delay  to  return  to  my  studies, 
althougb  my  interest  in  them  is  much  diminished,  now  that  I  have 
lost  my  best  recompense  of  success  in  bis  approbation.  Yet  to  defer 
this  longer  would  be  weakness.  It  will  at  least  be  a  satisfaction  to  ~ 
me  to  pursue  the  literary  career  in  which  he  took  so  much  intei*e«t, 
and  the  success  of  which,  it  is  most  consoling  for  me  to  believe,  shed 
a  ray  of  pleasure  on  the  evening  of  his  days." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

1844-1845. 

Publication  of  a  volame  of  Miscellanies. — Italian  Literature. — Controrersj 
with  Da  Ponte. — Charles  Brockden  Brown.— Blind  Asjlum.— Moli^. — 
Cenrantes. — Scott. — ^Inring. — ^Bancroft. — ^Madame  Galderoo. — ^History  of 
Spanish  Literature.— Opinions  of  Review-writing. 

Just  at  this  time — the  winter  of  1844-5 — Mr.  Prescott 
made  an  arrangement  with  Bentley  in  London  for  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  entitled  in  the  English  edi- 
tion, "  Critical  and  Historical  Essays ; "  chiefly  articles  from 
the  North  American  Review^  for  which,  though  his  contri- 
butions had  already  become  rare,  and  subsequently  ceased 
altogether,  he  wrote  with  some  regularity  for  many  years. 

The  subjects  he  had  discussed  were  almost  wholly  lite- 
rary, and,  having  little  relation  to  anything  local,  political, 
or  personal,  were  likely,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  read  with 
interest  in  England.  He  therefore  selected  a  few  of  his 
contributions  as  a  specimen,  and  sent  them  to  his  friend 
Colonel  Aspinwall,  in  London,  with  a  good-humoured  letter, 
dated  November  15th,  1844,  in  which  he  says  : — 

''  As  the  things  are  already  in  print,  and  stale  enough  here,  I  can't 
expect  the  London  publishers  will  give  much  for  them.  Possibly 
they  may  not  be  willing  to  give  a  farthing.  I  would  not  advise  them 
to.  But  you  will  probably  think  best  to  ask  something,  as  I  shall 
still  have  to  select  and  dress  them  up  a  little.  But,  though  I  will 
not  insist  on  a  compensation  if  I  can*t  get  it,  I  had  rather  not  have 
them  published  than  to  have  them  appear  in  a  form  which  will  not 
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match  with  my  other  volumes  in  dse.  I  would  add,  that  at  all 
events  I  should  be  allowed  a  dozen  oopies  for  myself.  If  Bentley, 
who  should  have  the  preference,  or  Murray,  do  not  think  them  worth 
the  taking,  I  would  not  go  farther  with  the  trumpery.  Only,  pray 
see  that  they  are  returned  safely  to  your  hands  to  be  destroyed." 

'^  Now,  I  hope  this  will  not  put  you  to  much  trouble  It  is  not 
worth  it,  and  I  do  not  intend  it.  Better  accede  to  any  proposition — 
as*  far  as  profits  are  concerned,  they  must  be  so  trifling — than  be 
bothered  with  negotiations.  And,  after  all,  it  may  be  thought  this 
Ttthavffe  of  old  bones  is  not  profitable  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  a  publisher  to  undertake  it  at  all.  If  so,  I  shall  readily 
aoquiesoe.    lliere  will  be  no  labour  lost." 

Bentley,  however,  thought  better  of  the  speculation  than 
the  author  did,  and  accepted,  with  a  just  honorarium^  the 
whole  of  what,  a  few  months  later,  was  sent  to  him.  It 
made  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  and  appeared  in  the 
summer  of  1845 ;  but  there  was  prefixed  to  it  an  engraved 
portrait,  which,  though  great  pains  were  taken  to  have  it  a 
good  one,  was  a  total  failure.^  The  articles  were  fourteen 
in  number,  marking  very  well  the  course  of  the  author's 
studies,  tastes,  and  associations  during  the  preceding 
twenty  years.  Some  of  them  had  cost  him  no  little 
labour;  all  were  written  with  a  conscientious  fidelity 
not  common  in  such  contributions  to  the  periodical  press. 
They  were  therefore  successful  from  the  first,  and  have 
continued  to  be  so.  An  edition  by  the  Harpers  at  New 
York  appeared  contemporaneously  with  Bentley's ;  a  second 
London  edition  was  called  for  in  1850 ;  and  these  have 
been  followed  by  others  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  making  in  all,  before  the  end  of  1860,  a  sale  of 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  copies.  The  misgivings  of 
the  author,  therefore,  about  his  "  rechauffe  of  old  bones  " 
were  soon  discovered  to  be  groundless. 

The  first  article  in  the  volume,  reckoning  by  the  date 
of  its  composition,  is  on  "  Italian  Narrative  Poetry,"  and 

'  When  he  sent  me  a  copy  of  the      nise   eyerythiog    in   it    except    the 
Engti&h  edition,  he  aaid,  in  the  note      portrait." 
acoompanjing  it:  "You  will  reoog-  \ 
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was  originally  published  in  the  North  American  Beviein 
for  October,  1824.  At  that  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  Mr. 
Prescott  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  occupied  himself 
much  with  the  literature  of  Italy,  and,  among  other  things, 
had  taken  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  an  accomplished 
Ilalian,  who  had  read  parts  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and 
Alfieri,  in  a  succession  of  mornings,  to  two  or  three  friends 
who  met  regularly  for  the  purpose.  He  was,  therefore, 
in  all  respects,  well  qualified  to  discuss  any  department 
of  Italian  literature  to  which  he  might  direct  a  more 
especial  attention.  The  choice  he  made  on  this  occasion 
was  fortunate ;  for  narrative  poetry  is  a  department  in 
which  Italian  genius  has  had  eminent  success,  and  bis 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  no  less  happy  than  the 
choice ;  especially,  I  think,  in  whatever  regarded  his  judg- 
ments on  Politian,  Berni,  and  Bojardo. 

But  excellent  and  pleasant  as  was  the  article  in  question, 
it  was  not  satisfactory  to  a  very  respectable  Italian,  then 
living  in  the  United  States,  who  seems  to  have  been  more 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  literary  honour  of  his  country  than 
he  needed  to  have  been.  This  gentleman.  Signer  Lorenzo 
Da  Ponte,  had  been  the  immediate  successor  of  Metastasio 
as  Imperial  Poet — Poeta  Cesareo — at  Vienna,  and  had 
early  gained  much  reputation  by  writing  to  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" the  libretto  which  Mozart's  music  has  carried 
aU  over  the  world.  But  the  life  of  the  Imperial  Poet 
had  subsequently  been  somewhat  unhappy;  and,  after 
a  series  of  adventures  and  misfortunes,  which  he  has 
pleasantly  recorded  in  an  autobiography  published  in 
1823,  at  New  York,  he  had  become  a  teacher  of  his 
native  language  in  that  metropolis,  where  he  was  deserv- 
edly much  regarded  and  respected. 

Signer  Da  Ponte  was  an  earnest, — it  may  fairly  be  said, 
— an  extravagant  admirer  of  the  literature  of  his  native 
country,  and  could  ill  endure  even  the  very  cautious  and  in- 
considerable qualifications  which  Mr,  Prescott  had  deemed 
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it  needful  to  make  respecting  some  of  its  claims  in  a  review 
otherwise  overflowing  with  admiration  for  Italy  and  ItaUan 
culture.  In  this  Signor  Da  Ponte  was  no  doubt  unreason- 
able, but  he  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  that  he  was  so ; 
and  in  the  fervour  of  his  enthusiasm  he  soon  published  an 
answer  to  the  review.  It  was,  quaintly  enough,  appended 
to  an  Italian  translation,  which  he  was  then  editing,  of  the 
first  part  of  Dodsley's  "  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  and 
fills  nearly  fifty  pages.' 

As  a  matter  almost  of  course,  an  answer  followed,  which 
appeared  in  the  North  American  Beview  for  July,  1825, 
and  is  reprinted  in  the  *'  Miscellaneous  Works.'*  It  treats 
Signor  Da  Ponte  with  much  respect,  and  even  kindness ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  is  controversial  in  its  character,  its  tone 
is  firm  and  its  success  complete.  No  reply,  I  believe,  was 
attempted,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  one  could  have  been 
made.  The  whole  affair,  in  fact,  is  now  chiefly  interesting 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  only  literary  contro- 
versy, and  indeed  I  may  say,  the  only  controversy  of  any 
kind,  in  which  Mr.  Prescott  was  ever  engaged,  and  which, 
though  all  such  discussion  was  foreign  from  his  disposition 
and  temperament,  and  although  he  was  then  young,  he 
managed  with  no  little  skill  and  decision. 

In  the  same  volume  is  another  review  of  Italian  Litera- 
ture, published  six  years  later,  1831,  on  the  "Poetry  and 
Romance  of  the  Italians."  The  curious,  who  look  into 
it  with  care,  may  perhaps  notice  some  repetition  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  two  preceding  articles.     This 

'  The  title-page  IS, '^Economiadella  This  grotesquely  compuuuded  little 

Vita  Humana,  iradutta  dal  luglese  da  volume  is  uow  become  so  rare,  that, 

L.  Giudelli,  resa  alia  sua  vera  lezione  except  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry 

da  L.  Da  Ponte,  con  nna  tradnzione  T.  Tuckerman,  who  found  it  only  after 

del  medeslmo  in  verso  rimato  della  long  search,  I  should  probably  now 

Settima  Parte,  che  ha  per  titolo  La  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  use  of 

Keligiiine,  co»  varie  lettere  del  9uoi  a  copy  of  it.  I,  however,  recollect  re- 

aUieci,     E  con  alcune  osservazioni  oeiving  one  from  the  author  when  it 

sull'  articolo  quarto,  pubblicato  nel  first  appeared,  and  the  circumstances 

Narik  American  Review  il  mese  d'Ot-  attenaing  and  following  its  publica-* 

tobre  1821.  ed  altre  Prose  e  Poesiey  tion. 
Nuova  Yorka,  1825  (16mo.  pp.  141). 
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is  owing  to  the  ciicamstance  that  it  was  not  prepared 
for  the  journal  in  which  it  originally  appeared,  and  in 
which  the  others  were  first  published.  It  was  written, 
as  I  well  remember,  in  the  winter  of  1827-8,  for  a  lead- 
ing English  periodical,  and  was  gladly  accepted  by  its 
scholar-like  editor,  who  in  a  note  requested  the  author 
to  indicate  to  him  the  subjects  on  which  he  might  be 
willing  to  furnish  other  articles,  in  case  he  should  indulge 
himself  further  in  the  same  style  of  writing.  But,  as  the 
author  did  not  give  permission  to  send  his  article  to  the 
press  until  he  should  know  the  sort  of  editorial  judgment 
passed  on  it,  it  happened  that,  by  a  series  of  accidents, 
it  was  so  long  before  he  heard  of  its  acceptance,  that, 
getting  wearied  with  waiting,  he  sent  for  the  paper  bade 
from  London,  and  gave  it  to  the  NortA  American  Beoiew. 
Mr.  Prescott  adverts  to  these  coincidences  of  opinion  in  a 
note  to  the  article  itself,  as  reprinted  in  the  '*  Miscellanies/' 
but  does  not  explain  the  reason  for  them. 

The  other  articles  in  the  same  volume  are  generally 
of  not  less  interest  and  value  than  the  three  already 
noticed.  Some  of  them  are  of  more.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  pleasant  "Life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown," 
our  American  novelist,  in  which,  perhaps,  his  merits  are 
overstated.  At  least,  the  author  afterwards  thought  so 
himself;  but  the  task  was  voluntarily  undertaken  as  a 
contribution  to  the  collection  of  biographies  by  bis  friend 
Mr.  Sparks,  in  1834,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  some- 
what ungracious  to  say,  under  such  circumstances,  all 
he  might  otherwise  have  deemed  becoming.  No  doubt, 
too,  he  thought  that  Brown,  who  died  in  1810,  and 
was  the  best  of  the  pioneers  in  romantic  fiction  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  had  a  claim  to  tenderness  of  treat- 
ment,  both  from  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  been  placed,  and  from  the  infirmities  which  had 
carried  him  to  an  early  grave.  It  should,  however,  be 
understood,  while  making   these   qualifications,  that  the 
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Life  itself  is  written  with  freedom  and  spirit,  and  shows 
how  well  its  author  was  fitted  for  sach  critical  discussions. 

Another  article,  which  interested  him  more,  is  on  the 
condition  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  calamity  which 
constituted  the  great  trial  of  his  own  life,  and  on  the 
alleviations  which  public  benevolence  could  afford  to  their 
misfortunes.     I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  blind. 

In  1829,  by  the  exertions  mainly  of  the  late  excellent 
Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  an  "Asylum  for  the  Blind,"  now 
known  as  '^The  Perkins'  Institution,"  was  established  in 
Boston, — the  earliest  of  such  beneficent  institutions  that 
have  proved  successful  in  the  United  States,  and  now 
one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  world.  It  at  once 
attracted  Mr,  Prescott's  attention,  and  from  its  first 
organization,  in  1830,  he  was  one  of  its  trustees,  and 
among  its  most  efficient  friends  and  supporters.' 

He  began  his  active  services  by  a  paper  published  in  the 
North  American  JReview  in  July,  1830,  explaining  the 
nature  of  such  asylums,  and  urging  the  claims  of  the  one 
in  which  he  was  interested.  His  earnestness  was  not  with- 
out fruits ;  and  the  institution  which  he  helped  with  all  his 
heart  to  found  is  the  same  in  which,  under  the  singularly 
successful  leading  of  Dr.  Samuel  6.  Howe,  a  system  has 
been  devised  for  printing  books  so  as  to  enable  the  blind  to 
read  with  an  ease  before  deemed  unattainable,  and  is  the 
same  institution  in  which,  under  the  same  leading,  the  marvel 
has  been  accomplished  of  giving  much  intellectual  culture 
to  Laura  Bridgman,  who,  wholly  without  either  sight  or 
hearing,  has  hardly  more  than  the  sense  of  touch  as  an  inlet 
to  knowledge.     Mr.  Prescott's  sympathy  for  such  an  insti- 

'  A  substtutial  foundation  for  this  commnnitj.   Tliis  was  done ;  and  the 

excellent  charitr  was  iaid  somewhat  institution  bears  in  consequence  his 

later  by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  honoured  name.  In  the  airaogements 

so  well  known  for  his  munificence  to  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Prescott  took 

many  of  our  public  institutions.    He  much  interest,  and  bore  an  important 

gave  to  it  an  eftate  in  Pearl  Street,  part,  not  only  as  a  trustee  of  the 

▼alned  at  thirty  thousand  doUars,  on  "Asylum,"  but  as  a  personal  friend 

condition  that  an  ec^ual  sum  should  of  Colonel  Perkins, 
be  raised  by  subscription  from  the 
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tution,  so  founded,  so  managed,  was  necessarily  strong,  and 
he  continued  to  serve  it  with  fideUty  and  zeal  as  a  trustee 
for  ten  years,  when,  its  success  being  assured,  and  other 
duties  claiming  his  time  and  thoughts  more  urgently,  he 
resigned  his  place. 

Some  parts  of  the  article  originally  published  in  the 
North  American  Beview  in  order  to  give  to  the  Boston 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  its  proper  position  before  the  public, 
are  so  obviously  the  result  of  his  personal  experience,  that 
they  should  be  remembered  as  expressions  of  his  personal 
character.  Thus  in  the  midst  of  striking  reflections  and 
illustrations  connected  with  his  general  subject,  he  says  ; — 

''The  blind,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men  cut  o£^  are  neceesarily 
excluded  from  the  busy  theatre  of  human  action.  Their  infirmity, 
however,  which  consigns  them  to  darkness,  and  often  to  solitude, 
would  seem  fistvourable  to  contemplative  habits,  and  the  pursuits  of 
abstract  science  and.  pure  speculation.  Undisturbed  by  external 
objects,  the  mind  necessarily  turns  within,  and  concentrates  its  ideas 
on  any  point  of  investigation  with  greater  intensity  and  perseverance^ 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  therefore,  to  find  persons  sitting  apart  ia 
the  silent  hours  of  evening  for  the  purpose  of  composition,  or  other 
purely  intellectual  exercise.  Malebradche,  when  he  wished  to  think 
intensely,  used  to  close  his  shutters  in  the  daytime,  excluding  every 
ray  of  light ;  and  hence  Democritus  is  said  to  have  put  out  his  eye& 
in  order  that  he  might  philosophiase  the  better ;  a  story,  the  veracity^ 
of  which  Cicero,  who  relates  it,  is  prudent  enough  not  to  voach  for. 

Blindness  must  also  be  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  discipline  of 
the  memory.  Whoever  has  had  the  misfortune,  from  any  derange- 
ment of  that  organ,  to  be  compelled  to  derive  his  knowledge  of  books 
less  from  the  eye  than  the  ear,  will  feel  the  truth  of  this.  The  diffi> 
oulty  of  recalling  what  has  once  escaped,  of  reverting  to  or  dwelling 
on  the  passages  read  aloud  by  another,  compels  the  hearer  to  give 
undivided  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  impress  it  more  forcibly  ou 
his  own  mind  by  subsequent  and  methodical  reflection.  Instances  of 
the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  to  an  extraordinary  extent  have  been 
witnessed  among  the  blind."  ^ 

And,  near  the  end  of  the  article,  he  says  in  a  noble  tone, 
evidently  conscious  of  its  application  to  himself :— <* 

*  AddisoD  80  uses  the  word,  and  I  person,andnot  toaslaiementof  facts, 
suppose  his  authoritj  is  sufficient.  But  *  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
veraeilyis  strictly  applicable  Oiily  lo  a      London,  1850,  pp.  10,  41. 
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"  There  is  no  higher  evidenoe  of  the  worth  of  the  human  mind,  than 
its  capacity  of  drawing  consolation  from  its  own  resources  under  so 
heavy  a  privation,  so  that  it  not  only  can  exhibit  resignation  and 
cheerfulness,  but  energy  to  burst  the  fetters  with  which  it  is 
encumbered."  • 

These  words,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  written  at 
the  moment  when  their  author  was  just  stretching  forth  his 
hand,  not  without  much  anxiety,  to  begin  the  composition 
of  his  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  of  which  the  world  knew 
nothing  and  suspected  nothing  for  nearly  ten  years.  But 
the  words,  which  had  little  meaning  to  others  at  that  time, 
are  instinct  with  the  spirit  which  in  silence  and  darkness 
animated  him  to  his  bold  undertaking,  and  not  only  carried 
him  through  it,  but  gave  to  the  rest  of  his  life  its  direction 
and  character.' 

The  other  articles  in  this  volume,  published  in  1845,  less 
need  to  be  considered.  One  is  a  short  discussion  on  Scottish 
popular  poetry,  written  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1825-6, 
and  published  in  the  following  summer,  when  he  was  already 
busy  with  the  study  of  Spanish,  and  therefore  naturally  com- 
pared  the  ballads  of  the  two  countries.'  Another  is  on 
Moliere,  dating  from  1828,  and  was  the  cause  of  directing 
his  thoughts^  ten  years  later,  while  he  was  uncertain  about 
his  success  as  an  historian,  to  inquiries  into  the  life  of  that 
great  poet.®  A  third  is  on  Cervantes,  and  was  written  as 
an  amusement  in  1837,  immediately  after  the  "Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  "  was  completed,  and  before  it  was  published. 
And  a  fourth  and  fifth,  on  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  and  on 
Chateaubriand,  followed  soon  afterwards,  before  he  had  been 
able  to  settle  himself  down  to  regular  work  on  his  "  Con- 
quest of  Mexico." 

'  Critical    and  Historical  Essays,         '  I  think  be  took  pleasure,  for  the 

p.  59.    There  are  also  some  strikine  same  reason,  in  recording  (A.rticle  on 

remarks,    in    the    same    tone,    and  Moliere)  that  ''a  eentleman  dined  nt 

almost  equally  applicable  to  himself,  the  same  table  with  Gorneitle  for  six 

in  his  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  months,  without  suspecting  the  author 

power  to  resist  pain  and  disease,  with  of  the  Cid/' 
the  discouragements  that  necessarily  ^  Critical  Essays,  pp.  55  sqq. 

accompany  them.   Ibid.  pp.  144.  145.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  247  sqq. 
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•  A  few  others  he  wrote,  in  part  at  least,  from  regard  for 
the  authors  of  the  books  to  which  they  relate.  Such  were 
a  notice  of  Irving's  "Conquest  of  Granada;'*^®  a  review 
of  the  third  volume  of  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United 
States  ";  one  of  Madame  Calderon's  very  agreeable  "  Tra- 
vels in  Mexico/'  which  he  had  already  ushered  into  the 
world  with  a  Preface :  and  one  on  my  own  "  History  of 
Spanish  Literature."  This  last,  which  was  published  in 
January,  1850,  and  which,  therefore,  is  not  included  in  the 
earliest  edition  of  the  Miscellanies,  was  the  only  review 
he  had  written  for  seven  years.  His  record  in  relation  to 
it  is  striking : — 

**  October  25th,  1849. — Leave  Pepperell  to-morrow ;  a  very  pleasant 
autumn  and  a  busy  one.  Have  read  for  and  written  an  article  in  the 
N^orth  American  Review  on  my  friend  Ticknor's  great  work ;  my  last 
effort  in  the  critical  line,  amounting  to  forty-nine  sheets  noctograph  ! 
The  writing  began  the  12th,  and  ended  the  21st  of  the  month  ;  not 
bad  as  to  industry.  No  matter  how  often  I  have  reviewed  the  ground, 
I  must  still  review  it  again  whenever  I  am  to  write — when  I  sit  down 
to  the  task."  Now,  Muse  of  History,  never  more  will  I  desert  thy 
altar  I    Yet  I  shall  have  but  little  incense  to  offer.'* 

This  promise  to  himself  was  faithfully  kept.  He  never 
wrote  another  article  for  a  review. 

In  this,  I  do  not  doubt,  he  was  right.  He  began,  when 
he  was  quite  young,  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the 
Clu6  Boom,  and  wrote  reviews  upon  literary  subjects  of 
consequence,  as  an  exercise  well  fitted  to  the  general  course 
of  studies  he  had  undertaken,  and  as  tending  directly  to  the 
results  he  hoped  at  last  to  reach.  It  was,  he  thought,  a 
healthy  and  pleasant  excitement  to  literary  activity,  and  an 
obvious  means  of  forming  and  testing  his  style.  For  twelve 
years,  therefore,  beginning  in  1821,  he  contributed  annually 

^®  It  may  be  worth  notice  here,         >>  This  is  among  the  many  proofs 

that,  in  the  openiug  of  this  review,  of  his  conscientious  oare  in  writing, 

written  in  1829,  Mr.  Frescott  dis-  He  bad  read  my  manuscript,  and  had 

cusses  the  qualifications  demanded  of  made  ample  notes  on  it ;  but  still,  lest 

an  historian,  and  the  merits  of  some  he  should  make  mistakes,  he  preferred 

of  the  principal  writers  in  this  de-  to  go  over  the  printed  book,  now  that 

partment  of  literature.  he  was  to  review  it. 
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an  article  to  the  Nortk  American  Beview.  At  one  time 
he  thought  of  writing  occasionally,  from  the  same  motives, 
for  the  more  eminent  English  periodicals ;  but  from  this  he 
was  diverted  partly  by  accident,  but  chiefly  by  labours  more 
important  and  pressing.  Indeed,  from  1833,  when  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  "  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,''  to  1837,  when 
its  composition  was  completed,  he  found  no  time  for  such 
lighter  occupations;  and, during  the  last  six  and  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  his  contributions  were  only  eight,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  undertaken  from  motives  different  from 
those  that  had  prompted  his  earlier  efforts.  As  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  review-writing  had  done  its  work, 
and  he  was  better  employed." 

But  besides  his  own  engrossing  occupations,  he  had 
another  reason  for  abandoning  the  habit  of  criticising  the 
works  of  others.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
form  of  literary  labour  is  all  but  worthless.  In  his  review  of 
the  Life  of  Scott,  he  had  noticed  how  little  of  principle  is 
mingled  with  it,  and  in  his  memoranda  five  years  later,  when 
his  own  experiences  of  it  had  become  abundant,  he  says : 

^  Even  before  the  publication  of  fine  edge  of  the  EdifUmrgh,  nor  the 

the  "  Perdinand  and  Isabella"  he  had  sledge-hammer  stroke  of  the  Quar- 

begun  to  see  the  little  value  of  Ame-  lerfy.    They  twaddle  out  their  hu- 

rican  Reviews.     This  is  plain  from  mour  as  if  thej  were  afraid  of  its 

the  following  extract  from  a  letter  biting  too  hard,  or  else  they  deliver 

discovered    since    this    memoir  was  axioms  with  a  sort  of  smart,  dapper 

finished,  and  dated  October  4, 1837.  conceit,  like  a  little  parson  lajmg 

It  was  addressed  from  Pepoerell  by  down  the  law  to  bis  little  people.    I 

Mr.  Prescott  to  his  friend  Mr.  Gar-  suppose  the  paltry  price  the  North 

diner  in  Boston.  pavs  (all  it  can  bear,  too,  I  believe) 

"  The  last  unmber  of  the  North  wUl  not  command  the  variety  of  con- 

American  has  found  its  wav  into  our  tributions,    and    from    the    highest 

woods.   I  have  onlv  glanced  at  it,  but  sources,  as  with  tlie  English  joumab. 

it  looks  uncommonly  weak  and  water-  Then,  in  England,  there   is   a   far 

ish.    The  review  of  Miss  Martineau,  greater  number  of  men  highly  cnlti- 

which  is  meant  to  be  double-spiced,  vated — ^whether  in  public  life  or  men 

is  no  exception.    I  don't  know  how  of  leisure — whose  intimaev  with  affairs 

it  is,  but  our  critics,  though  not  |>e*  and  with  society,  as  well  as  books, 

dantic,  have  not  the  business-like  air,  affords  supplies  of  a  high  order  for 

or  the  air  of  the  man  of  the  world,  periodical  criticism.  For  a' that,  how- 

which  ^ives  manliness  and  significance  ever,  the  old  North  is  the  best  peri- 

to  criticism.    Their  satire,  when  they  odical  we  have  ever  had,  or,  consider- 

attempt  it — which  cannot  be  often  ing  its  resources,  are  bkely  to  have, 

laid  to  their  door'—haa  neither  the  for  the  present." 
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*'  Criticism  has  got  to  be  an  old  story.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  who  has  done  that  sort  of  work  himself  to  have  any  re- 
spect for  it.  How  can  one  critic  look  another  in  the  face 
without  laughing?"  He  therefore  gave  it  up,  believing 
neither  in  its  fairness,  nor  in  its  beneficial  efiect  on  authors 
or  readers.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  long  experience 
of  the  same  sort,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  review- 
writing  was  a  waste  of  time,  and  advised  Mr.  Tytler  the 
historian,  who  had  occasionally  sent  an.  article  to  the 
Edinburyhj  to  abandon  the  practice;'^  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  De  Tocqueville,  writing  at  the  end  of  his  life,  said, 
somewhat  triumphantly :  ''  Je  n'ai  jamais  fait  de  ma  vie 
un  article  de  revue."  I  doubt  not  they  were  all  right  and 
that  society,  as  it  advances,  will  more  and  more  justify 
their  judgment. 


^  Mr.  Presoott's  articles  in  the 
North  American  Review  are  as  fol- 
lows, those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
(*)  constituting,  losether  with  the 
Ijife  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the 
Yolame  published  in  London  with  the 
title  of  "Critical  and  Historical  Es- 
sajs,"  and  in  the  United  States  with 
that  of  "Biographical  and  Critical 
Miscellanies" : — 

1821.  Byron's  Letters  on  Pope. 

1822.  Essay-Writing. 

1823.  French  and  English  Tragedy. 

1824.  Italian  Narrative  Poetry.* 

1825.  Da  Ponte's  Observations.* 

1826.  Scottish  Song.* 

1827.  Novel-Writing. 

1828.  Moliere.* 

1829.  Irving's  Granada.* 

1830.  Asylum  for  the  Blind.* 

1831.  Poetry  and  liomance  of  the 

Itiuians.* 


1832.  English  Literature   of   the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

1837.  Cervantes.* 

1838.  Lockliart's  Life  of  Scott.* 

1839.  Kenyon's  Poems. 
1839.  Chateaubriand. 

1841.  Bancroft's  United  States.* 

1842.  Mariotti*s  Italy. 

1843.  Madame  Calderon's  Mexico.* 
1850.  Ticknor*s    Spanish    Litera- 
ture.* 

At  one  period,  rather  early,  he 
wrote  a  considerable  number  of  short 
articles  for  some  of  our  newspapers ; 
and  even  in  the  latter  part  uf  his  life 
occasionally  adopted  this  mode  of 
communicating  his  opinions  to  the 
public.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
them  remembered.  "This  sort  of 
ephemeral  trasb,"  he  said,  when  re- 
cording his  judgment  of  it,  "had 
better  DC  forgotten  by  me  as  soon  as 
possible." 
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1846—1848. 

His  Domestic  Relations.—"  Conquest  of  Peru." — Pepperell. — Letters. — Re- 
moTal  in  Boston. — Difficulties. — Fiftieth  Birthday. — Publishes  the  "Conquest 
of  Peru." — ^Doubts. — Success. — ^Memoranda. — Edinburgh  Review, — Life  at 
PepperelL — ^Letter  from  Miss  Edgeworth. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1846,  Mr.  Prescott  made  with  his 
own  hand,  what  is  very  rare  in  his  memoranda,  a  notice  of 
his  personal  feelings  and  domestic  relations.  It  is  simple, 
touching,  true ;  and  I  recollect  that  he  read  it  to  me  a  few 
days  afterwards  with  the  earnest  tenderness  which  had 
dictated  it. 

"My  forty-ninth  birthday,'*  he  says,  "and  my  twenty-fifth  wed- 
ding-day ;  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  one,  and  nearly  half  a  oentuiy 
the  other.  An  English  notice  of  me  last  month  speaks  of  me  as  being 
on  the  BUimy  side  of  thirty-fiva  My  life  has  been  pretty  much  on 
the  sunny  side,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  singularly  fortunate 
position  in  life ;  to  inestimable  parents,  who  both,  until  a  few  months 
since,  were  preserved  to  me  in  health  of  mind  and  body ;  a  wife,  who 
has  shared  my  few  troubles  real  and  imaginary,  and  my  many 
blessings,  with  the  sympathy  of  another  self ;  a  cheerful  temper,  in 
spite  of  some  drawbacks  on  the  score  of  health ;  and  easy  circum- 
stances, which  have  enabled  me  to  consult  my  own  inclinations  in 
the  direction  and  the  amoimt  of  my  studies.  Family,  friends,  fortune 
— ^these  have  furnished  me  materials  for  enjoyment  greater  and  more 
constant  than  is  granted  to  most  men.  Lastly,  I  must  not  omit  my 
books  ;  the  love  of  letters,  which  I  have  always  cultivated  and  which 
has  proved  my  solace — invariable  solaoe^-under  afflictions  mental  and 

T 
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bodily — and  of  both  I  have  had  my  share— and  which  have  given  me 
the  means  of  living  for  others  than  myself— of  living,  I  may  hope, 
when  my  own  generation  shall  have  passed  away.  If  what  I  have 
done  shfdl  be  permitted  to  go  down  to  after  times,  and  my  soul 
shall  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  those  of  the  wise  and  good  of 
future  generations,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.  I  have  many  intimations 
that  I  am  now  getting  on  the  shady  side  of  the  hill,  and  as  I  go  down, 
the  shadows  will  grow  longer  and  darker.  May  the  dear  companion 
who  has  accompanied  me  thus  fiur  be  permitted  to  go  with  me  to 
the  close,  *  till  we  sleep  together  at  the  foot '  as  tranquilly  as  we  have 
Uved.- 

Immediately  after  this  entry  occurs  one  entirely  diflferent, 
and  yet  not  less  characteristic.  It  relates  to  the  early 
chapters  of  his  "Conquest  of  Peru,"  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  he  had  begun  some  months  before,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  so  sadly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
father. 

*^May  Wihy  1845. — Finished  writing — not  corrected  yet,  from  secre- 
tary's illness — Chapters  L  and  11.  of  narrative,  text.  On  my  nocto- 
graph  these  two  chapters  make  just  twenty-nine  sheets,  which  will 
scarcely  come  to  lees  than  thirty-eight  pages  print.  But  we  shaU 
see,  when  the  copy,  by  which  I  can  alone  safely  estimate,  is  made. 
I  began  composition  Wednesday;  finished  Saturday  noon;  about 
three  days,  or  more  than  twelve  pages  print  per  diem,  I  never  did  so 
much,  I  think,  before,  in  the  same  time,  though  I  have  done  more  in 
a  single  day.  At  this  rate,  I  should  work  up  the  **  Peru" — the  two 
volumes — ^in  just  about  two  months.  Lord,  deliver  me !  What  a 
fruitful  author  I  might  become  were  I  so  feloniously  intent !  Fdo  dc 
9e,  it  would  be  more  than  all  others. 

''  I  have  great  doubts  about  the  quality  of  this  same  homespun  that 
has  run  ofif  so  rapidly.  I  never  found  it  90  hard  to  come  to  the  starting- 
point  The  Jir8t  chapter  was  a  perfectly  painful  task,  as  painful  as  I 
ever  performed  at  schooL*  I  should  not  have  scraped  over  it  in  a 
month,  but  I  bound  mytieU  by  a  forfeit  against  time.  Not  a  bad 
way  (Mem,)  to  force  things  out,  that  might  otherwise  rot  from  stag- 
nation. A  good  way  enough  for  narrative,  which  requires  only  a  little 
top-dressing.  But  for  the  philosophy  and  all  that  of  history,  one 
must  delve  deeper,  and  I  query  the  policy  of  hasta  It  is  among 
possibilities  that  I  may  have  to  re-write  said  first  chapter,  which  is  of 
the  generalizing  cast.    The  second,  being  direct  narrative,  was  pleasant 

»  This  IB  the  fint  chapter,  and  is  on  the  civilization  of  the  Incas. 
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work  to  me,  and  as  good,  I  suppoee,  as  the  raw  material  will  allow. 
It  is  not  cloth  of  gold  by  a  long  shot  I  A  hero  that  can't  read  1  I 
must  look  at  some  popular  stories  of  highwaymen." 

''  May  IBth,  1845. — The  two  chapters  require  a  good  deal  of  correc- 
tion ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  read  pretty  well.  I  now  find  that  it  only 
needed  a  little  courage  at  the  outset  to  break  the  ice  which  had  formed 
over  my  ideale^  and  the  current  set  loose  runs  on  naturally  enough.  I 
fed  a  return  of  my  old  literary  interest ;  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the 
secret  of  contentment^  of  happiness^  for  me ;  happiness  enough  for  any 
one  in  the  passing  [day]  and  the  reflectioa  I  have  written  this  week 
the  few  notes  to  be  hitched  on  here  and  there.  They  will  be  few  and 
&r  between  in  this  work.  The  Spanish  quotations  corroborative  of 
the  text  must  be  more  firequent.** 

The  summer  of  1845  he  passed  entirely  at  Pepperell; 
the  first  he  had  so  spent  for  many  years.  It  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  most  agreeable  and  salutary  one.  The  earlie§t 
weeks  of  the  season  were,  indeed,  saddened  by  recollections 
of  his  father,  peculiarly  associated  with  everything  about 
him  on  that  spot  where  from  his  infancy  their  intercourse 
had  been  more  free  and  unbroken  than  it  could  be  amidst 
the  business  and  cares  of  the  town.  The  mingled  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  sadness  which  scenes  and  memories  like 
these  awakened  are,  I  think,  very  naturally  and  gracefully 
expressed  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  at  Geneseo, 
New  York,  where  we  were  passing  the  summer  for  her 
health,  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  cultivated  family  of 
the  Wadsworths,  to  which  our  friend  idludes  among  the 
pleasures  of  our  condition. 

Mt  Deab  AiTNA,  Pepperell,  June  19, 1845. 

I  took  a  letter  out  of  the  poet-office  last  evening  which  gladdened 
my  eyes,  as  I  recognized  the  hand  of  a  dear  firiend ;  and  now  take 
the  first  return  of  daylight  to  answer  it,  and,  as  you  see,  with  my  own 
hand,  though  this  wUl  delay  it ;  for  I  cannot  trust  my  broken-down 
nags  to  a  long  heat. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  bear  that  you  are  rituated  so  much  to  your  mind. 
Fine  scenery,  with  the  rural  quiet  broken  only  by  agreeable  intercourse 
with  two  or  three  polished  &milies ;  pleasant  drives ;  books ;  the  last 
novel  that  is  good  for  anything,  and,  of  course,  not  very  new ;  old 
books,  old  friends,  and  most  of  these  at  carretponding  diUance^;--^ 
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what  could  one  desire  more  for  the  sammer,  except,  Indeed,  not  to  be 
baked  alive  with  the  heat,  and  a  stomach  not  beset  by  the  fonl  fiend 
Dyspepsia,  abhorred  by  gods  and  men,  who  has  laid  me  on  my  back 
more  than  one  day  here  I  But  we  should  not  croak  or  be  ungratefuL 
And  yet,  when  the  horn  is  fiUed  with  plenty,  it  is  apt  to  make  the 
heart  hard. 

We  lead  a  Tery  rational  way  of  life.  A  morning  ride  among  these 
green  lanes,  never  so  green  as  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  when  the 
whole  natural  world  seems  to  be  just  turned  out  of  the  Creator's  hand  ; 
a  walk  at  noon,  under  the  broad  shades  that  the  hands  of  my  &ther 
prepared  for  me ;  a  drive  at  evening,  with  Will  or  the  Judge^  officiating 

in  the  saddle  as  squire  of  dames  to  Miss  B or  to  Miss  C ,  who 

happens  to  be  on  a  visit  here  at  present ;  the  good  old  stand-by.  Sir 
Walter,  to  bring  up  the  evening.  Nor  must  I  omit  the  grateful 
fumes  of  the  cigar  to  help  digestion  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  old  oil-nut  trees.  So  wags  the  day.  "  How  happily  the  hours  of 
Thalaba  went  by !"  I  try  between- whiles  to  pick  some  grains  of  gold 
out  of  the  Andes.  I  hope  the  manu&cture  will  not  turn  out  mere 
copper-wash. 

Jane  20. 

Another  day  has  flitted  by,  and  with  it  my  wife  has  flitted  also  ; 
gone  to  town  for  a  cook.  O  the  joys,  the  pains  of  housekeeping !  The 
''neat-handed  Phyllis"  who  prepares  our  savoury  messes  is  in  love, 
and  &ncies  herself  home-sick.  So  here  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
— a  melancholy  monarchy  !  The  country  never  looked  so  charming 
to  my  eyes ;  the  fields  were  never  spread  with  a  richer  green ;  the 
trees  never  seemed  so  flourishing ;  the  streams  never  rolled  fuller  or 
brighter ;  and  the  mountain  background  fills  up  the  landscape  more 
magnificently  than  ever.  But  it  is  all  in  mourning  for  ma  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  t  Is  it  not  full  of  the  most  tender  and  saddening 
recollections  ?  Everything  here  whispers  to  me  of  him ;  the  trees 
that  he  planted ;  the  hawthorn  hedges ;  the  fields  of  grain  as  he  plan- 
ned them  last  year ;  every  occupation, — the  rides,  the  rambles,  the 
social  afber-dinner  talks,  the  evening  novel, — all  speak  to  me  of  the 
friend,  the  fether,  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  them  fix)m  childhood. 
I  have  good  bairns,  as  good  as  fisdl  to  the  lot  of  most  men ;  a  wife, 
whom  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  love  has  made  my  better  half;  but  the 

*  It  was  customary,  in  the  affec-  called  "the  Judge,"  from  the  office 

tionate  intercourse  of  Mr.  Prescott's  once  held  hy  his  grandfather.    The 

family,  to  call  the  eldest  son  some-  historian  himself  long  wore  the  wW- 

times  Will  and  sometimes  **  the  Colo-  guei  of  "  the  CJolonel,^'  which  Dr.  Gar- 

nel,"  because  his  great-grandfather,  diner  gave  him  in  his  schoolboy-days, 

of  Bunker  Hill  memory,  had  been  a  and  it  was  now  handed  down  to  ano- 

Ck>lonel ;  but  the  youngest  son,  who  ther  generation  by  himself, 
was  much  of  a  pet,  was  almost  always 
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sweet  fountain  of  intellectual  wisdom  of  which  I  have  drunk  from 
boyhood  is  sealed  to  me  for  ever.  One  bright  spot  in  life  has  become 
dark,— dark  for  this  world,  and  for  the  future  how  doubtful  1 

I  endeavour  to  keep  everything  about  me  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
good  old  tima  But  the  spirit  which  informed  it  all,  and  gave  it  its 
sweetest  grace,  is  fled.  I  have  lead  about  the  heart-strings,  such  as  I 
never  had  there  before.    Tet  I  never  loved  the  spot  half  so  well 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  George  is  drinking  of  the  old  Castilian  fount 
again,  sq  much  at  his  leisure.  I  dare  say,  he  will  get  some  good 
draughts  at  it  in  the  quiet  of  Geneseo.  I  should  like  to  break  in  on 
him  and  you  some  day.  Quien  sahe  f  as  they  say  in  the  land  of  the 
hidalgo.  If  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  journey,  I  shall  set  my  horses  that 
way.    But  I, shall  abide  here,  if  I  can,  till  late  in  October. 

Pray  tell  your  old  gentleman,  that  I  have  had  letters  from  the 
Harpers  expressing  their  surprise  at  an  advertisement  they  had  seen 
of  a  volume  of  '^  Miscellanies,  Biographical  and  Critical,"  in  the  Lon- 
don papers,  and  that  this  had  led  to  an  exchange  of  notes,  which  will 
terminate  doubtless  in  the  re-publication  of  the  said  work  here,  in  the 
same  style  with  its  historical  predecessors. 

My  mother  has  not  been  with  us  yet  She  is  conducting  the  great 
business  of  transmigration,  and  we  get  letters  from  her  every  other 
day.    The  days  of  the  auld  manse  are  almost  numbered.^ 

The  children  send  love  to  you  and  Anika.  Elizabeth  says  she  shall 
write  to  you  soon.  Pray  remember  me  to  your  caro  iposo,  and  believe 
me  always 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Presoott. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  suggested  in 
the  preceding  letter,  his  work  went  on  well  in  the  country. 
His  habits  were  as  regular  as  the  most  perfect  control  of 
his  own  time  could  enable  him  to  make  them,  and  the 
amount  of  exercise  he  took  was  more  than  usual ;  for  the 
heats  of  the  interior,  so  much  greater  than  anything  of  the 
sort  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  on  the  sea-coast,  had 
made  the  assaults  of  his  old  enemy,  the  dyspepsia,  more 
active  than  ever,  and  had  compelled  him  to  be  more  than 
ever  in  the  open  air.  He  rose,  as  he  always  did,  early,  and, 
unless  prevented  by  rain,  got  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
saddle  before  breakfast.     At  noon  he  walked  half  an  hour 

»  They  were  then  removing  from  the  old  house  in  Bedford  Street  was 
Bedford' Street  to  Beacon  Street,  and      about  to  be  palled  down. 
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in  the  shade  of  his  own  trees,  and  towards  evening  drove 
an  hour  and  a  half,  commonly  stopping  so  as  to  lounge  for 
a  mile  or  two  on  foot  in  some  favourite  woodland.  In  this 
way  he  went  through  the  summer  without  any  very  severe 
attack,  and  did  more  work  than  usual.^  One  result  of  it, 
however,  was,  that  he  became  more  than  ever  enamoured  of 
his  country  life,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  for  at  least  six  months  in  every  year.  But  he  never  did. 
Indeed,  he  was  never  at  Pepperell  afterwards  as  long,  in 
any  one  summer,  as  he  was  during  this  one. 

On  reaching  town,  he  established  himself  at  once  in  a 
house  he  had  bought  in  Beacon  Street,  overlooking  the  fine 
open  ground  of  the  Mall  and  the  old  Common.  The  pur- 
chase had  been  made  in  the  preceding  spring,  when, 
during  the  adjustment  of  his  father's  affairs,  he  determined 
on  a  change  of  residence,  as  both  useful  and  pleasant.  He 
did  not,  however,  leave  the  old  house  in  Bedford  Street, 
without  a  natural  regret.  When  he  was  making  his  first 
arrangements  for  it,  he  said,  "  It  will  remove  me  from  my 
old  haunts  and  the  scenes  of  many  a  happy  and  some  few 
sad  hours.  May  my  destinies  be  as  fortunate  in  my  new 
residence ! " 

The  process  of  settlement  in  his  new  house,  from  which 
he  expected  no  little  discomfort,  was  yet  more  disagreeable 
than  he  had  anticipated.  He  called  it  '*  a  month  of  Pande- 
monium ;  an  unfurnished  house  coming  to  order ;  parlours 
without  furniture ;  a  library  without  books ;  books  without 
time  to  open  them.  Old  faces,  new  faces,  but  not  the 
sweet  face  of  nature." 

Early  in  December,  however,  the  removal  was  complete ; 
the  library-room,  which  he  had  built,  was  filled  with  his 
books ;  a  room  over  it  was  secured  for  quiet  study,  and 
his  regular  work  was  begun.     The  first  entry  in  his  memo- 

*  He  records,  for  instance,  that  he  "  I  never  did  up  so  mnch  yam  in  the 

wrote  in  June  two  chapters,  one  of  same  time.    At  this  rate,  rem  would 

twentjf-fiye,  and  the  other  of  twenty-  not  hold  out  six  months.  Can  1  finish 

six  printed  pages,  in  four  days,  adding :  it  in  a  year  P    Alas  for  the  reader !  ** 
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randa  after  tbis  revolution  was  one  on  the  completian  of  a 
year  from  his  father's  death.  ''How  rapidly/'  he  says^ 
"  has  it  flitted.  How  soon  will  the  little  [remaining]  space 
be  over  for  me  and  mine  1  His  death  has  given  me  a  new 
position  in  life, — a  new  way  of  life  altogether, — ^and  a 
different  view  of  it  from  what  I  had  before.  I  have  many, 
many  blessings  left;  family,  friends,  fortune.  May  I  be 
sensible  of  them,  and  may  I  so  live  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  join  Jam  again  in  the  long  hereafter." 

He  was  now  in  earnest  about  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru," 
and  determined  to  finish  it  by  the  end  of  December,  1846. 
But  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  begin  his  work  afresh. 
He  therefore,  in  his  private  memoranda,  appealed  to  his 
own  conscience  in  every  way  he  could,  by  exhortation  and 
rebuke,  so  as  to  stimulate  his  flagging  industry.  He  even 
resorted  to  his  old  expedient  of  a  moneyed  wager.  At  last^ 
after  above  a  month,  he  succeeded.  A  little  later,  he  was 
industrious  to  his  heart's  content,  and  obtained  an  impulse 
which  carried  him  well  onward. 

His  collection  of  materials  for  the  "  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru  "  he  found  to  be  more  complete  even  than 
that  for  the  corresponding  period  in  Mexico.  The  charac- 
ters, too,  that  were  to  stand  in  the  foreground  of  his  scene, 
turned  out  more  interesting  and  important  than  he  had 
anticipated,  and  so  did  the  prominent  points  of  his  action 
and  story.  No  doubt  the  subject  itself,  considered  as  a 
whole,  was  less  grave  and  grand  than  that  of  the  "  Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  but  it  was  ample  enough  and  interesting 
enough  for  the  two  volumes  he  had  devoted  to  it;  and, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  he  went  on  his  course 
with  cheerfulness  and  spirit. 

Once,  indeed,  he  was  interrupted.  In  March  he 
''  strained,"  as  he  was  wont  to  describe  such  an  access  of 
trouble,  the  nerve  of  the  eye  severely.  "  Heaven  knows 
how,"  he  says,  "probably  by  manuscript  digging;  and  the 
last  fortnight,  ever  since  March  10th,  I  have  not  read  or 
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writteB,  in  all,  five  minutes  on  my  History,  nor  ten  minutes 
on  anything  else.  My  notes  have  since  been  written  by 
ear-work ;  snail-like  progress.  I  must  not  use  my  eye  for 
reading  nor  writing  a  word  again,  till  restored.  When  will 
that  be  ?     Eheu  I  pasAenza  !  " 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  recovered  any  tolerable  use 
of  his  sight ; — ^never  such  as  he  had  enjoyed  during  a  large 
part  of  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  the  "  Conquest  of 
Mexico."     On  the  4th  of  May,  1846,  he  records : — 

<<  My  fiftieth  birthday ;  a  half  oentury  1  This  is  getting  on  with  a 
vengeance.  It  is  one  of  those  frightful  halting  places  in  a  man's  life, 
that  may  make  him  reflect  a  little.  But  half  a  oentury  is  too  long  a 
road  to  be  looked  over  in  half  an  hour ;  so  I  will  defer  it — ^till  when  f 
But  what  have  I  done  the  last  year )  Not  mis-spent  much  of  it.  The 
first  eleven  months,  from  April  26th,  1845,  to  March  26th,  1846, 1 
wrote  five  hundred  and  twenty  pages  text  and  notes  of  my  "  Conquest 
of  Peru."  The  quantity  is  sufficient,  and,  in  the  summer  especial]/, 
my  industry  was  at  fever-heat.  But  I  fear  I  have  pushed  the  matter 
indiscreetly. 

<'  My  last  entry  records  a  strain  of  the  nerve,  and  my  eye  oontinued 
in  so  disabled  a  state  that,  to  give  it  a  respite  and  recruit  my  strength, 
I  made  a  journey  to  Washington.  I  spent  nearly  a  week  there,  and 
another  at  New  York  on  my  return,  which,  with  a  third  on  the  road, 
took  up  three  weeks.  I  was  provided  with  a  very  agreeable  fellow- 
traveller  in  my  excellent  friend,  Charles  Sumner.  The  excursion  has 
done  me  sensible  benefit,  both  bodily  and  mental.  I  saw  much  that 
interested  me  in  Washington ;  made  many  acquaintances  that  I  recol- 
lect with  pleasure ;  and  in  New  Tork  I  experienced  the  same  hearty 

hospitality  that  I  have  always  found  there I  put  myself 

under  Dr.  Elliott's  hands,  and  his  local  applications  to  the  eye  were  of 
considerable  advantage  to  me.  The  application  of  these  remedies, 
which  I  continue  to  use,  has  done  much  to  restore  the  morbid  ciroa- 
lation,  and  I  have  hope  that,  with  a  temperate  use  of  the  eye,  I  xn^y 
still  find  it  in  order  for  going  on  with  my  literary  labours.  But  I 
have  symptoms  of  its  decay  not  to  be  mistaken  or  disregarded.  I  shall 
not  aspire  to  mord  than  three  hours'  use  of  it  in  any  day,  and  for  th^ 
rest  I  must  facit  per  aliumfi  This  will  retard  my  progress ;  but  I 
have  time  enough,  being  only  half  a  oentury  old ;  and  why  ^ould  I 
press  1" 

'  Qui/aeii  per  alium,  faeii  per  se.  Bigelow,  a  diatinffoiahed  lawyer  of 
A  pun  made  originally  by  Mr.  T.      this  Deighbonrbooa,  who  was  at  one 
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But  in  these  hopes  he  soon  found  himself  disappointed. 
He  with  difficulty  strengthened  his  sight  so  far  that  he  was 
able  to  use  his  eye  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  even  this  mo- 

r^'         dicum  soon  fell  back  to  ten  minutes.     He  was  naturally 
much  disheartened  by  it.     *'  It  takes  the  strength  out  of 

rr^'j.         me,"  he  said. 

But  it  did  not  take  out  the  courage.  He  was  abstinent 
from  work,  and  careful ;  he  used  the  remedies  appointed  ; 
and  economized  his  resources  of  all  kind  as  weU  as  he  could. 
The  hot  weeks  of  the  season,  beginning  June  25th,  except  a 
pleasant  excursion  to  Albany,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Von  B^nsselaer  and  his  friend,  Mr.  N. 
Thayer,  were  passed  at  Nahant,  and  he  found,  as  he 
believed,  benefit  to  his  eye,  and  his  dyspepsia,  from  the 
sea-air,  although  it  was  rude  in  itself  and  full  of  rheumatism. 
He  was  even  able,  by  perhaps  a  rather  too  free  use  of  the 
active  remedies  given  him,  to  read  sometimes  two  hours  a 
day,  though  rarely  more  than  one  and  a  half;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  divide  this  indulgence  into  several  minute 
portions,  and  separate  them  by  considerable  intervals  of 
repose. 

The  rest  of  the  season,  which  he  passed  at  PeppereU,  was 
equally  favourable  to  effort  and  industry.  His  last  chapter 
— the  beautiful  one  on  the  latter  part  of  Gasca's  healing 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Peru,  and  the  character  of 
that  wise  and  beneficent  statesman — was  finished  in  a 
morning's  gallop  through  the  woods,  which  were  then,  at 
the  end  of  October,  shedding  their  many-coloured  honours 
on  his  head.  The  last  notes  were  completed  a  little  later, 
November  7th,  making  just  about  two  years  and  three 

time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-  our  ChargS  d'Jffairet  in  Brazil.    Mr. 

sentatives,  and  otherwise  much  con-  Bigelow,  still  remembered  by  a  few 

nected  with  the  frovemment  of  the  of  us,  a^  he  was  in  Mr.  Tudor's  time, 

Ck>mmonwealtb.     The  pleasantrj  in  for  "  his  stores  of  humour  and  anec- 

question  may  be  found  hapniiy  re-  dote/'  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Abbott 

corded  at  p.  110  of  a  little  yolnme  of  Lawrence,  and  the  frrandfather  of  Mr. 

"  Miscellanies/'  published  in  1821  by  James  Lawrence,  who,  as  elsewhere 

Mr.  William  Tudor,  a  most  agreeable  noted,  married  the  onljf  daughter  of 

and  accomplished  person,  who  died  as  Mr.  Frescott  the  historian. 
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months  for  the  two  volumes.  But  he  seems  to  have 
pushed  his  work  somewhat  indiscreetly  at  last,  for,  when 
he  closed  it,  the  resources  of  his  sight  were  again  con- 
siderably diminished.     . 

The  composition  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru  "  was,  there- 
fore, finished  within  the  time  he  had  set  for  it  a  year 
previously,  and,  the  work  being  put  to  press  without  delay, 
the  printing  was  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1 847 ; 
about  two  years  and  nine  months  from  the  day  when  he 
first  put  pen  to  paper.  It  made  just  a  thousand  pages, 
exclusive  of  the  Appendix,  and  was  stereotyped  under  the 
careful  correction  and  supervision  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Folsom, 
of  Cambridge. 

While  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  or  just  as  the 
stereotyping  was  fairly  begun,  he  made  a  contract  with  the 
Messrs.  Harper  to  pay  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  on  the  day  of  publication  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  copy,  to  be  sold  within  two  years,  and  to  continue  to 
publish  at  the  same  rate  Hfterwards,  or  to  surrender  the 
contract  to  the  author  at  his  pleasure ;  terms,  I  suppose, 
more  liberal  than  had  ever  been  offered  for  a  work  of  grave 
history  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  London  it  was 
published  by  Mr.  fientley,  who  purchased  the  copyright 
for  eight  hundred  pounds,  under  the  kind  auspices  of 
Colonel  Aspiuwall ;  again  a  large  sum,  as  it  was  already 
doubtful  whether  an  exclusive  privilege  could  be  legally 
maintained  in  Great  Britain  by  a  foreigner. 

An  author  rarely  or  never  comes  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
and  makes  his  bow  to  the  public  without  some  anxiety. 
The  present  case  was  not  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Notwithstanding  the  solid  and  settled  reputation  of 
''  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa,"  and  the  brilliant  success  of  the 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  their  author  was  certainly  not  free 
from  misgivings  when  his  new  argosy  was  launched.  He 
felt  that  his  subject  had  neither  the  breadth  and  importance 
of  the  subjects  of  those  earlier  works,  nor  the  poetical 
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'  interest  that  constituted  so  attractive  an  element  in  the  last 

^'  of  them.     About  negligence  in  the  matter  of  his  style,  too, 

3-  he  had  some  fears ;  for  he  had  written  the  ''  Conquest  of 

Peru"  with  a  rapidity  that  might  have  been  accounted 
^  remarkable  in  one  who  had  the  free  use  of  his  eyes,  turning 

'i  off  sometimes  sixteen  printed  pages  in  a  day,  and  not 

infrequently  ten  or  a  dozen.     About  the  statement  of  facts 
i  he  had  no  anxiety.     He  had  been  careful  and  conscientious, 

as  he  always  was ;  and,  except  for  mistakes  trifling,  acci- 
b  dental,  and  inevitable,  honest  criticism,  he  knew,  could  not 

I  approach  him. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  his  feelings  when  the 

"  Conquest  of  Peru ''  first  came  from  the  press,  there  was 
I  soon  nothing  of  doubt  mingled  with  them.     The  reviews, 

L  great  and  small,  at  home  and  in  Europe,  spoke  out  at  once 

loudly  and  plainly;  but  the  public  spoke  yet  louder  and 
i  plainer.  In  five  months  five  thousand  copies  of  the  American 

edition  had  been  sold.    At  about  the  same  time,  an  edition 
1^  of  half  that  number  had  been  exhausted  in  England.    It 

^  had  been  re-published  in  the  original  in  Paris,  and  trans- 

^  lations  were  going  on  into  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 

^  Dutch.  A  more  complete  success  in  relation  to  an  historical 

.  work  of  so  much  consequence  could,  I  suppose,  hardly 

have  been  asked  by  any  author,  however  much  he  might 

previously  have  been  favoured  by  the  public* 

MEMOBANDA 

"  May  18th,  1845. — I  received  the  Edinburgh  Betnew  this  week. 
It  contains  an  artide  on  the  **  Conquest  of  Mexico,**  written  with  great 
spirit  and  elegance,  and  by  far  the  most  cordial  as  well  as  encomiastic 
I  have  ever  received  £rom  a  British  journal  j  much  beyond,  I  suspect, 
I  what  the  public  will  think  I  merit.     It  says, — ^Nothing  in  the  conduct 

of  the  work  they  would  wish  otherwise, — tiiiat  I  imite  the  qualifications 
of  the  best  historical  writers  of  the  day,  Scott^  Napier,  Tytler, — ^is 
emphatic  in  the  commendation  of  the  style,  dm.,  Ac  I  begin  to  have 
a  high  opinion  of  Reviews !    The  only  fiiult  they  find  with  me  is,  that 

*  To  Januarr  1,  1860,  there  had      glish  editions  of  the  "Conquest  of 
been  sold  of  the  American  and  £n-      Fern,"  16,965  copies. 
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I  deal  too  hardly  with  Cort6s.  Shade  of  Montezuma  !  They  say,  I 
have  been  blind  several  years !  The  next  things  1  shall  hear  of  a  sub- 
scription set  on  foot  for  the  blind  Yankee  author.  But  I  have  written 
to  the  editor,  Napier,  to  set  it  right,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while. 
Beceiyed  also  twenty  oolumns  of  "  newspaperial "  criticisms  on  the 
"  Conquest,"  in  a  succession  of  papers  from  Quebea  I  am  certainly 
the  cause  of  some  wit,  and  much  folly,  in  others." 

lu  relation  to  the  mistake  in  the  Edirihurgh  Beview  about 
his  blindness,  he  expressed  his  feelings  very  naturally  and 
very  characteristically,  when  writing,  immediately  after- 
wards, to  his  friend.  Colonel  Aspinwall,  London.  He  was 
too  proud  to  submit  willingly  to  commiseration,  and  too 
honest  to  accept  praise  for  difficulties  greater  than  he  had 
really  overcome. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he  wrote  May  15th,  1845,  "  for 
your  kind  suggestion  about  the  error  in  the  Edinburgh  Bevieto  on  my 
blindness.  I  have  taken  the  hint  and  written  myself  to  the  editor, 
Mr.  Napier,  by  this  steamer.  I  have  set  him  right  about  the  matter, 
and  he  can  correct  it,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  while.  I  can't  say  I  like 
to  be  called  blind.  I  have,  it  is  true,  but  one  eye ;  but  that  has  done 
me  some  service,  and,  with  fiur  usage,  will,  I  trust,  do  me  some  more. 
I  have  been  so  troubled  with  inflammations,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  use  it  for  months,  and  twioe  for  several  years  together." 

The  following  letter  from  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  to  Mr.  Everett,  then  American  Minister  in  London, 
and  the  subsequent  memorandum  of  Mr.  Frescott  himself, 
show  the  end  of  this  slight  matter. 

FROM  MACVEY  NAPIER,  ESQ. 
Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  June  10, 1845. 

A  short  absence  in  the  country  has  till  now  prevented  me  from 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  flattering  letter  of  the  2d  with  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  covering  a  very  acceptable  en- 
closure from  Mr.  Frescott. 

Thank  God,  there  is  an  extensive  as  well  as  rich  neutral  territory 
of  science  and  literature,  where  the  two  nations  may,  and  ever  ought 
to  meet,  without  any  of  those  illiberal  feelings  and  degrading  animosi' 
ties  which  too  often  impart  a  malignant  aspect  to  the  intercourse  and 
claims  of  civil  life ;  and  it  has  really  given  me  high  satisfaction  to  find^ 
that  both  you  and  Mr.  Frescott  himself  are  satisfied  that  his  verj( 
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great  meritiftiaye  been  kindly  proclaimed  in  the  article  which  I  have 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  inserting  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

I  hope  I  may  request  that,  when  you  shall  have  any  call  otherwise 
to  write  to  Mr.  Presoott,  you  will  convey  to  him  the  expression  of  my 
satisfisu^tion  at  finding  that  he  is  pleased  with  the  meed  of  honest 
approbation  that  is  there  awarded  to  him. 

I  am  truly  glad  to  learn  from  that  gentleman  himself,  that  the 
statement  as  to  his  total  blindness,  which  I  inserted  in  a  note  to  the 
article,  on  what  I  thought  good  authority,  proves  to  be  inaccurate ; 
and  from  his  wish — natural  to  a  lofty  spirit — ^that  he  should  not  be 
thought  to  have  originated  or  countenanced  any  statement  as  to  the 
additional  merits  of  historical  research  which  so  vast  a  bereavement 
would  infer,  I  shall  take  an  opportimity  to  correct  my  mistake;  a 
communication  which  will,  besides,  prove  most  welcome  to  the  learned 
world. 

With  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  article,  there  needs  to  be  no 
hesitation  to  proclaim  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  editorial 
insertions  and  alterations,  which  do  not  by  any  means  enhance  its 
merits,  it  was  wholly  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Phillipps, — ^a  young  bar* 
rister  and  son  of  Mr.  Phillipps,  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State 
for  the  Home-Department  He  is  the  author  of  some  other  very 
valuable  contributions.  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  mention  this  to 
Mr.  Prescott 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  very  great  esteem,  dear  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Macvet  Napier. 

To  HIS  EXCELLENCT  E.   EvEREA*,  LoNDON. 

MEMORANDUM. 

"  August  10th,  1845, — The  editor  of  last  Edinburgh  Review  has  po- 
litely inserted  a  note  correcting  the  statement,  in  preceding  number, 
of  my  blindness,  on  pretty  good  authority, — ^viz.  myself.  So  I  trust 
it  will  find  credit." 

TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Pepperell,  Sept.  28,  1845. 
....  The  Gasca  manuscript,  which  I  believe  is  in  the  box,  will 
be  in  perfect  season,  as  I  am  yet  a  good  distance  firom  that  period.^ 
I  have  been  veiy  industrious  this  summer,  having  written  half  a 
volume  m  these  quiet  shades  of  Pepperell.  This  concludes  my  first 
volume,  of  which  the  Introduction,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 

^  An  important  MS.  r^ating  to  the  administration  of  Gasca  in  Pern. 
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pagei,  took  me  a  long  while.  The  rest  will  be  may  auHhg  enough, 
though  I  wish  my  hero  was  more  of  a  gentleman  and  less  of  a  bandit. 
I  shall  not  make  more  than  a  brace  of  volumes,  I  am  resolved. 
Ford  has  sent  me  his  ''  Handbook  of  Spain."  What  an  oUa  podrida 
it  is ! — criticism,  travels,  history,  topography,  4ko.,  Ac,,  all  in  onei  It 
is  a  perfect  treasure  in  its  way,  and  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  a 
voyage  to  Spain,  if  I  should  be  indined  to  make  it  before  writing 
^  Philip."  He  speaks  of  you  like  a  gentleman,  as  he  ought  to  do  ; 
and  I  have  come  better  out  of  his  hands  than  I  did  once  on  a  time. 
...  •  • 

Have  you  got  the  copy  of  my  '^  Miscellanies"  I  ordered  for  you  f 
Ton  will  see  my  portrait  in  it,  which  shows  more  imagination  than 
anything  else  in  the  book,  I  believe;  The  great  staring  eyea^  how- 
ever, will  show  that  I  am  not  blind — that's  some  comfort. 

TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOa 

Boston,  Nov.  13, 1S45. 
....  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
manuscripts,  which  I  found  awaiting  me  on  my  return  to  town. 
I  have  as  yet,  with  the  aid  of  my  secretaiy's  eyes,  looked  through 
only  about  half  of  them.  They  are  very  precious  documents.  The 
letters  from  San  Geronimo  de  Yuste  have  much  interest,  and  show 
that  Charles  the  Fifth  was  not,  as  Bobertson  supposed,  a  retired 
monk,  who  resigned  the  world,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  it,  when  he 
resigned  his  crown.  I  see  mentioned  in  &  statement  of  the  manuscripts 
discovered  by  Gronzales,  printed  in  our  newspapers  and  written  by 
Mr.  Wheaton,  our  Minister  at  Berlin,  that  one  of  these  documents 
was  a  diary  kept  by  the  Major  Domo  Quixada  and  Yasquez  de 
Molina,  the  Emperor's  private  secretary,  to  be  transmitted  to  Dofia 
Juana,  the  Princess  of  Portugal  j  which  journal  contains  a  minute 
account  of  his  health,  actions,  and  conversation,  &c.,  and  that  the 
diary  furnished  one  great  source  of  Gonzales's  information.  It  is  now, 
I  suppose,  too  late  to  get  it,  as  most  probably  the  situation  of  the 
manuscript  is  not  known  to  the  clerks  of  the  archives.  Mignet  told 
a  friend  of  mine  that  he  should  probably  publish  some  of  the  most 
important  documents  he  had  got  from  Gonzales  before  long.  I  have 
no  trouble  on  that  score,  as  I  feel  already  strong  enough  with  your 
kind  assistance.  The  documents  relating  to  the  Armada  have  extra- 
ordinary interest  The  despatches  of  PhUip  are  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  show  that  nothing,  great  or  little,  was  done 
without  his  supervision.  We  are  just  now  exploring  the  letters  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  coUectioa  But  this  I  have  done  only  at  intervals, 
when  I  could  snatch  leisura     In  a  week  or  two  I  hope  to  be  settled. 
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TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Boston,  Aug.  31, 1846. 
....  The  tnuoBlation  ^  appears  fiuthful  as  &r  as  I  have  compared 
it.  As  to  its  literary  execution  in  other  respects,  a  foreigner  cannot 
decide.  But  I  wish  you  would  give  my  thanks  to  the  translator  for 
the  pleasure  it  has  given  me.  His  notes  on  the  whole  are  courteous, 
though  they  show  that  Selior  Sabau  has  contemplated  the  ground 
often,  from  a  different  point  of  view  firom  myself.  But  this  is  natural. 
For  am  I  not  the  child  of  democracy  1  Yet  no  bigoted  one,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  no  friend  to  bigotry  in  poUtics  or  religion,  and  I  believe 
that  forms  are  not  so  important  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
administered.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  excellent. 
It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  see  myself  put  into  so  respectable  a  dress 
in  Madrid.  I  prize  a  translation  into  the  noble  Castilian  more  than 
any  other  tongue.  For  if  my  volumes  are  worthy  oi  translation  into 
it,  it  is  the  best  proof  that  I  have  not  wasted  my  time,  and  that 
I  have  contributed  something  in  reference  to  the  institutions  and 
history  of  the  country  which  the  Spaniards  themselves  would  not 
willingly  let  die. 

TO  THE  CAYALIERE  EUGENIO  ALBERI,  FLORENCE. 
My  dear  Sib,  Boston,  Oct.  13tb,  1846. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  six 
volumes  of  "  Relazioni,"  which  you  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  send 
me  through  Mr.  Lester. 

It  is  a  work  of  inestimable  value,  and  furnishes  the  most  authentic 
basis  for  history.  Your  method  of  editing  it  appears  to  me  admirable. 
The  brief  but  comprehensive  historical  and  chronological  notices  at 
the  banning,  and  your  luminous  annotations  throughout,  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  all  the  information  he  can  desire  in  regard  to 
the  subjects  treated  in  the  ''  Relasioni.''  At  the  close  of  the  third 
volume,  on  the  Ottomans^  you  place  an  Index  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  which  is  a  great  convenience. 

I  suppose,  from  what  you  say  in  the  Pre£BMe,  there  will  be  a  full 
Index  of  the  whole  when  completed. 

I  have  a  number  of  Venetian  "Relazioni"  in  manuscript,  copied 
from  the  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Gotha.  They  relate  to  the  court  of 
Philip  the  Second,  on  which  you  must  now,  I  suppose,  be  occupied, 
and  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  conclusion  of  your  learned  labours 
with  the  greatest  interest  Many  of  your  manuscripts,  I  see,  are 
derived  from  the  Marquis  Gino  Gapponi'a  collection.    It  must  be 

>  Of  ^'Ferdiiiand  and  laabelk,"  by  SabsD. 
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very  rich  indeed.  I  am  much  grieved  to  learn  that  his  eyes  have 
now  failed  him  altogether.  My  own  privations  in  this  way,  though 
I  have  the  partial  use  of  my  eyes,  make  me  feel  how  heavy  a  blow  it 
is  to  a  scholar  like  him.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  he  bears  up 
under  it  with  so  much  coarage,  and  that  the  misfortune  does  not 
quench  his  generous  enthusiasm  for  letters.  Pray  give  my  siooere 
respects  and  regards  to  him,  for,  though  I  never  saw  him,  I  had  the 
pleasure  formerly  of  communicating  with  him,  and  I  know  his 
character  so  well  that  I  feel  as  if  I  biew  him  personally. 

FROM  MISS  MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 
Dear  Sib,  Edgeworlh's  Town,  Aug.  28, 1847. 

Your  Pre&ce  to  your  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru "  is  most 
interesting;  especially  that  part  which  concerns  the  author  indi- 
vidually. That  delicate  integrity  which  made  him  apprehend  that  he 
had  received  praise  or  sympathy  from  the  world  on  fidse  pretences, 
converts  what  might  have  been  pity  into  admiration,  without  di- 
minishing the  feeling  for  his  suffering  and  his  privations,  against 
which  he  has  so  nobly,  so  perseveringly,  so  successfully  struggled. 
Our  admiration  and  highest  esteem  now  are  commanded  by  his  moral 
courage  and  truth. 

What  pleasure  and  pride — honest,  proper  pride — you  must  feel, 
my  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  in  the  sense  of  difficulty  conquered ;  of  diffi- 
culties innumerable  vanquished  by  the  perseverance  and  fortitude  of 
genius !  It  is  a  fine  example  to  human  nature,  and  will  form  genius 
to  great  works  in  the  rising  generation  and  in  ages  yet  uabora 

What  a  new  and  ennobling  moral  view  of  posthumous  fame  !  A 
view  which  short-sighted,  narrow-minded  mediocrity  cannot  reach, 
and  probably  would  call  romantic,  but  which  the  noble-minded 
realize  to  themselves,  and  ask  not  either  the  sympathy  or  the  com- 
prehension of  the  commonplace  one&  You  need  not  apologize  for 
speaking  of  yourself  to  the  world.  No  one  in  the  world,  whose 
opinion  is  worth  looking  to,  will  ever  think  or  call  this  "egotism," 
any  more  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Whenever 
he  spoke  of  himself  it  was  with  the  same  noble  and  engaging  sim- 
plicity, the  same  endearing  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  the  good 
and  true-minded,  and  the  same  real  freedom  from  all  vanity  which  we 
see  in  your  addresses  to  the  public. 

As  to  your  judgments  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  of  your 
Histories — the  "Conquest  of  Mexico"  and  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru,*' 
— of  course  you,  who  have  considered  and  compared  them  in  all 
lights,  must  be  accurate  in  yoiir  estimate  of  the  &cility  or  difficulty 
each  subject  presented;   and  you  h&ve  well  pointed  out  in  your 
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Preface  to  "  Peru  "  the  difficulty  of  making  out  a  unity  of  subject, — 
where,  in  fact,  tbe/r«^  unity  ends,  as  we  may  dramatically  consider  it, 
at  the  third  act,  when  the  conquest  of  the  Incas  is  effected, — but  not 
the  conquest  of  Peru  for  Spain,  which  is  the  thing  to  he  done.  You 
have  admirably  kept  the  mind*s  eye  upon  this,  the  real  end,  and  have 
thus  carried  on,  and  prolonged,  and  raised,  as  you  carried  forward, 
the  interest  sustained  to  the  last  moment  happily  by  the  noble 
character  of  Gasca^  with  which  terminates  the  history  of  the  mission 
to  Peru, 

You  sustain  with  the  dignity  of  a  just  historian  your  mottoes  from 
Claudian  and  from  Lope  de  Yega.  And  in  doing  this  con  amort  you 
carry  with  you  the  sympathy  of  your  reader.  The  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  inoffensiye,  amiable,  hospitable,  trusting  Peruvians 
and  their  Incas  are  so  revolting,  that,  unless  you  had  given  vent  to 
indignation,  the  reader's  natural,  irrepressible  feelings  would  have 
turned  against  the  narrator,  in  whom  even  impartiality  would  have 
been  suspected  of  want  of  moral  sense, 

I  wish  that  you  could  have  gone  further  into  that  comparison  or 
inquiry  which  you  have  touched  upon  and  so  ably  pointed  out  for 
further  inquiry — How  far  the  want  of  political  freedom  is  compatible 
or  incompatible  with  happiness  or  virtue  1  You  well  observe,  that 
under  the  Incas  this  experiment  was  tried,  or  was  trying,  upon  the 
Peruvians,  and  that  the  contrary  experiment  is  now  trying  in  America. 
Much  may  be  viid^  but  much  more  is  to  be  mtn^  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  There  is  a  good  essay  by  a  friend  of  mine,  perhaps  of  yours, 
the  lat«  Abb6  Morellet,  upon  the  subject  of  personal  and  political 
freedom.  I  wonder  what  your  negroes  would  say  touching  the  com^ 
forts  of  slavery.  They  seem  to  feel  freedom  a  curse,  when  suddenly 
given,  and,  when  unprepared  for  the  consequences  of  independence, 
lie  down  with  the  cap  of  liberty  pulled  over  their  ears  and  go  to  sleep 
or  to  death  in  some  of  our  freed,  lasy  colonies  and  the  empire  of 
Hayti.  But,  I  suppose,  time  and  motives  will  settle  all  this,  and 
waken  souls  in  black  bodies  as  well  as  in  white.  Meanwhile,  I  cannot 
but  wish  you  had  discussed  a  little  more  this  question,  even  if  you  had 
come  upon  the  yet  more  difficult  question  of  races,  and  their  uncon- 
querable, or  their  conquerable  or  exhaustible  differences.  Who  could 
do  this  so  well  f 

I  admire  your  adherence  to  your  principle  of  giving  evidence  in 
your  notes  and  appendices  for  your  own  accuracy,  and  allowing  your 
own  opinions  to  be  ro-judged  by  your  readers  in  furnishing  them  with 
the  means  of  judging  which  they  could  not  otherwise  procure,  and 
which  you,  having  obtained  with  so  much  labour  and  so  much  favour 
from  high  and  closed  sources,  bring  before  us  gratis  with  such  unos- 
tentatious candour  and  humility. 
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I  admire  and  favoar,  too,  your  practice  of  mixing  biography  with 
history ;  genuine  sayings  and  letters  by  which  the  individaalB  give 
their  own  character  and  their  own  portraita  And  I  thank  yoa  for 
the  quantity  of  information  you  give  in  the  notices  of  the  principal 
authorities  to  whom  you  refer.  These  biographical  notices  add  weight 
and  valae  to  the  authorities,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner ; — though 
I  owu  that  I  was  often  mortified  by  my  own  ignorance  of  the  names 
you  mention  of  great  men,  your  fistmiliars.  Tou  have  made  me  long 
to  have  known  your  admirable  friend,  Don  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
of  whom  you  make  such  honourable  and  touching  mention  in  your 
Preface. 

I  must  oontMit  myself  however, — and  comfortably  well  I  do  con- 
tent myself, — with  knowing  your  dear  friend  Mr.  Ticknor,  whom  I  do 
esteem  and  admire  with  all  my  heart,  as  you  do. 

You  mention  Mr.  O.  Rich  as  a  bibliographer  to  whom  you  have 
been  obliged.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  the  Mr.  0.  Rich 
residing  in  London,  to  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  had  told  me  I  might  apply 
to  convey  packets  or  books  to  him,  and,  upon  venturing  to  ask  the 
question,  Mr.  Rich  answered  me  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  con- 
firming, though  with  great  humility,  his  identity,  and  offering  to 
convey  any  packets  I  might  wish  to  send  to  Boston. 

I  yesterday  sent  to  him  a  parcel  to  go  in  his  next  box  of  books  to 
Mr.  Ticknor.  In  it  I  have  put,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ticknor, 
a  very  trifling  offering  for  you,  my  dear  sir,  which,  trifling  as  it  is,  I 
hope  and  trust  your  good  nature  will  not  disdain, — half  a  doien 
worked  marks,  to  put  in  books ;  and  I  intended  those  to  be  used  in 
your  books  of  reference  when  you  are  working,  as  I  hope  you  are,  or 
will  be,  at  your  magnum  opus, — ^the  History  of  Spain.  One  of  these 
marks,  that  which  is  marked  in  green  silk  '*  Maria  £—  for  Prescott'a 
works'*!  II  is  my  own  handiwork  every  stitch;  in  my  eighty-first 
year, — eighty-two  almost, — I  shall  be  eighty-two  the  Ist  of  January. 
I  am  proud  of  being  able,  even  in  this  trifling  matter,  to  join  my 
young  friends  in  this  &mily  in  working  souvenirs  for  the  great 
historian. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Prescott,  your  much  obliged  and  highly 
gratified  Mend,  and  admiring  reader  and  marker, 

Mab;a  Edqewobte. 

TO  DON  PASCUAL  DE  GAYANGOS. 

Boston,  Jan.  27, 1848. 

I  have  been  overhauling  my  Philip  the  Second  treasures, 

and  making  out  a  catalogue  of  them.     It  is  as  beautiful  a  collection, 
printed  and  manuscript,  I  will  venture  to  say,  as  history-monger  ever 
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had  ou  his  shelvea  How  much  am  I  indebted  to  you !  There  are 
too  many  of  your  own  books  m  it,  however,  by  half,  and  you  must  not 
fiiil  to  advise  me  when  you  want  any  or  all  of  them,  which  I  can  eajsily 
understand  may  be  the  case,  at  any  time. 

FROM  M.  AUGUSTIN  THIERRY. 

MONBIBUB, 

Pardonnez  moi  le  long  retard  que  j'ai  mis  ^  vous  remercier  du 
pr^cieux  envoi  que  vous  avez  eu  la  bont^  de  me  faire  j  la  lenteur  de 
roes  lectures  d'aveugle,  surtout  en  langue  ^trangdre,  le  pen  de  loisir 
que  me  laisse  le  triste  6tat  de  ma  sant6  et  des  travauz  imp^rieux 
auxquels  j'ai  peine  k  suffire,  voilii  quelles  ont  €t6  les  causes  de  ma  neg- 
ligence apparente  h  remplir  un  devoir  de  gratitude  et  de  haute  estime 
pour  vous.  Je  voulais  avoir  compl^tement  lu  vos  deux  nouveaux  et 
tris  remarquables  volumes.  Je  trouve  que,  pour  le  fond,  pour  les 
recherches,  la  nettet6  et  la  justesse  des  vues,  lis  sont  egaux  h  vos  pr6- 
o6dentes  publications,  et  que  peut-^tre  ils  les  surpassent  pour  la  forme. 
Le  style  est  sobre  et  ferme,  Texposition  nette  et  la  partie  dramatique 
de  rhistoire  vivement  trait^e.  Poursuivez,  Monsieur,  des  travaux 
dont  le  succ^  6gale  le  m^rite,  et  qui  ont  rendu  votre  nom  illustre  de 
ce  c6te-ci  de  TAtlantique ;  donnez  leur  toute  T^tendue  que  vos  projets 
comportaient,  et  ne  vous  laissez  pas  d^courager  par  la  menace  d*un 
mal  qui, — j'en  ai  fait  rexp6rienoe, — est,  dans  la  carridre  d'historien, 
une  gene,  un  embarras,  mais  nullement  un  obstacle. 

Vous  me  demandez  si  la  n6oe8sit6,  m^re  de  toute  industrie,  ne  m*a 
pas  sugg^r^  quelques  m^thodes  partiouli^res,  qui  att^nuent  pour  moi 
les  difficultds  du  travail  d'aveugle.  Je  suis  forc6  d'avouer  que  je  n'ai 
rien  d'int^ressant  h  vous  dire.  Ma  fia^on  de  travailler  est  la  m6me  qu'au 
tems  oh  j*avais  Tusage  de  mes  yeux,  si  ce  n'est  que  je  dicte  et  me  fais  lire ; 
je  me  &is  lire  tons  les  mat^riaux  que  j'emploie,  car  je  ne  m'en  rap- 
porte  quit  moi-mSme  pour  I'exactitude  des  recherches  et  le  choix  des 
uotea  II  r^sulte  de  1^  une  certaine  perte  de  temps.  Le  travail  est  long, 
mais  voilii  tout ;  je  marche  lentement  mais  je  marcha  H  n'y  a  qu'un 
moment  difficile,  c'est  le  passage  subit  de  F^criture  manuelle  II  la 
dictde  ;  quand  une  fois  ce  point  est  gagn6,  on  no  trouve  plus  de  v^- 
tables  Opines.  Peut-dtre,  Monsieur,  avez  vous  dejk  Thabitude  de 
dieter  k  un  secretaire ;  si  cela  est,  mettez  vous  k  la  faire  exclusivement, 
et  ne  vous  inqui6tez  pas  du  reste.  En  quelques  semaines  vous  devien- 
drez  ce  que  je  suis  moi-m6me,  aussi  calme,  auad  present  d'esprit  pour 
tons  les  details  du  style  que  si  je  travaillais  avec  mes  yeux,  la  plume  h 
la  main.  Ce  n'est  pas  au  point  oil  vous  6tes  parvenu  qu'on  s'arr^te  ; 
vous  avez  eprouv^  vos  forces  ;  elles  ne  vous  manqueront  pas  ;  et  le 
Sliced  est  certain  pour  tout  ce  que  vous  tenterez  desormais.  Je  suivrai 
de  loin  vos  travaux  avec  la  sympathie  d'un  ami  de  votre  gloire ;  croyez 
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le,  Monsieur,  et  agrees  avec  mes  remerciments  lea  plus  yifs,  Tassuranoe 
de  mes  sentiments  d*a£feotion  et  d'admiration, 
22  Fevrier,  1848.  P.  Augubwn  Thierbt. 

FROM  MR.  HALLAM. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,  Wilton  Crescent,  London,  July  18, 1848. 

I  hope  that  you  will  receive  with  this  letter,  or  at  least  very  soon 
aftervrards,  a  Tolume  which  I  have  intrusted  to  the  care  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Bancroft.^  It  contains  only  the  gleanings  of  the  harvest,  and  I 
can  hardly  find  a  sufficiently  modest  name  for  it.  After  thirty  years 
I  found  more  to  add,  and,  I  must  say,  more  to  correct,  in  my  work  on 
the  *'  Middle  Ages,"  than  could  well  be  brought  into  the  foot-notes  of 
a  new  edition.  I  have  consequently  produced,  under  the  title  ^  Sup- 
plemental Notes,"  almost  a  new  volume,  but  referring  throughout  to 
the  original  work,  so  that  it  cannot  be  of  any  utility  to  those  who  do 
not  compare  the  two.  This  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  clumsy  kind  of  com> 
position,  and  I  am  fieur  from  expecting  much  reputation  by  it :  but  I 
really  hope  that  it  may  be  usefid  to  the  readers  of  the  former  volumes. 
A  great  deal  required  expansion  and  illustratiou,  besides  what  I  must 
in  penitence  confess  to  be  the  oversights  and  errors  of  the  work  itself 
I  have  great  pleasure,  however,  in  sending  copies  to  my  friends,  both 
here  and  what  few  I  possess  in  the  United  States ;  and  among  them 
I  am  proud  to  rank  your  name,  separated  as  we  are  by  the  Atlantic 
barrier,  which  at  my  age  it  would  be  too  adventurous  to  pass. 
Rumours  have  from  time  to  time  reached  me,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  visitation  of  Providence  under  which  you  labour,  you  have 
contemplated  yourself  so  arduous  a  voyage.  May  you  have  health  and 
spirits  to  accomplish  it,  while  I  yet  remain  on  earth !  But  I  have 
yesterday  entered  my  seventy-second  year, 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  condition  of  Europe.  Tou  have  been  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  great  and  rapid  revolutions  j  but  nothing 
in  the  past  annals  of  mankind  can  be  set  by  the  side  of  the  last  months. 
We  rejoice  in  trembling,  that  God  has  hitherto  spared  this  nation  ; 
but  the  principles  of  disintegration,  which  France  and  Germany  are  so 
terribly  suffering  under  cannot  but  be  at  work  among  us. 

I  trust  that  you  are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will 
permit  with  yoar  fourth  great  history,  that  of  Philip  the  Second.  It 
always  appears  marvellous  to  me^  how  you  achieve  so  much  under  ao 
many  impediments. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 

Most  fiedthfully  yours, 

Hbnbt  Hallax. 
'  Theu  Minister  of  the  United  States  ia  London. 
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TO  MRS.  LYELL. 

Nahant,  Fitful  Head,  Aug.  5, 1848. 

We  are  passing  our  sommer  in  our  rooky  eyrie  at  Nahant, 

taking  in  the  cool  breezes  that  blow  over  the  waters,  whose  spray  is 
dashing  up  inoeaaantly  under  my  window.  I  am  idly-busy  with 
looking  over  my  Philip  the  Second  collection,  like  one  who  looks  into 
the  dark  gulf,  into  which  he  is  afraid  to  plunge.  Had  I  half  an  eye 
in  my  head,  I  should  not  ''stand  shivering  on  the  brink"  so  long. 
The  Ticknors  are  at  a  very  pleasant  place  on  the  coast,  some  twenty 
miles  ofi^  at  Manchester.  I  hear  from  them  constantly,  but  see  them 
rarely. 


FROM  THE   EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

My  deab  Pbesoott,  London,  Nov.  18, 184.8. 

I  sadly  fear  that,  if  a  strict  investigation  of  my  last  date  took  place, 
it  would  be  found  that  I  had  lagged  behind  the  yearly  bargain,  and 
I  fear  I  am  the  delinquent  I  will  honestly  own  why  I  put  off  writing 
for  some  time  ;  I  wished  to  have  read  your  "  Peru  **  before  I  did  so, 
and  to  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  it  I  will  carry  my  honesty  further, 
and  intrepidly  avow,  that  I  stiU  labour  under  the  same  disqualification, 
though  in  fact  this  is  both  my  shame  and  my  merits  for  I  am  very  sure 
it  would  have  been  a  &r  more  agreeable  and  delightful  occupation  to 
me  than  the  many  tedious,  harassing  shreds  of  business  which  engross 
and  rule  all  my  hours.  I  can  as  honestly  tell  you,  that  I  have  heard 
very  high  and  most  concurrent  praise  of  it,  and  there  are  many  who 
prefer  it  to  "  Mexico."  I  wonder  what  you  are  engaged  upon  now  ;  is 
it  the  ancient  project  of  ^  Philip  the  Second  % " 

Europe  is  in  the  meanwhile  acting  history  faster  than  you  can  write 
it.  The  web  becomes  more  inextricable  every  day,  and  the  tissues  do 
not  wear  lighter  hues.  I  think  our  two  Saxon  families  present  veiy 
gratifying  contrasts,  on  the  whole,  to  all  this  fearful  pother. 

You  will  probably  be  aware,  that  my  thoughts  and  feelings  must 
have  of  late  been  mainly  concentrated  upon  a  domestic  bereavement,^^ 
and  at  the  end  of  my  letter,  you  will  read  a  new  name.  After  my 
long  silence  I  was  really  anxious  to  take  a  very  early  opportunity  of 
assuring  you  that  it  inherits  and  hopes  to  perpetuate  all  the  esteem 
and  affection  for  you  that  were  acquired  under  the  old  one.  My  dear 
Mend,  absence  and  distance  only  rivet  on  my  spirit  the  delight  of 

><^  The  death  of  his  father,  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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claiming  commanion  with  such  a  one  as  yours ;  for  I  am  sure  it  is 
still  as  bright,  gentle,  and  high-toned,  as  when  I  first  gave  myself  to 
its  spelL 

I  must  not  write  to  his  brother-historian  without  mentioning  that 
Macaulay  tells  me  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  History  will  be  out  in 
less  than  a  fortnight.     Tell  Sumner  how  unchangedly  I  feel  towards 
him,  though,  I  fear,  I  have  been  equally  guilty  to  him. 
Does  Mrs.  Ticknor  still  remember  me  ? 
Ever,  my  dear  Prescott, 

Afiectionately  yours, 

Carlisle. 


395 


CHAPTER    XX. 

184S. 

Mr.  Motley. — ^Hesitation  about  beginning  the  History  of  Philip  II. — State  of 
his  Sight  bad. — Preparations. — Doubts  about  taking  the  whole  Subject. — 
Memoir  of  Pickering. — Early  Intimations  of  a  Life  of  Philip  II. — Collection 
of  Materials  for  it. — ^Difficulty  of  getting  them. — Greatly  assisted  by  Don 
Pascual  de  Gayangos. — Materials  at  last  ample. — Prints  for  his  own  Use 
a  Portion  of  Ranke's  Spanish  Empire. 

Somewhat  earlier  than  the  period  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived, — in  fact,  before  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru  "  was  pub- 
lished,— an  interesting  circumstance  occurred  connected 
immediately  with  the  "History  of  Philip  the  Second," 
which  Mr.  Prescott  was  at  this  time  just  about  to  under- 
take in  earnest,  and  for  which  he  had  been  making  arrange- 
ments and  preparations  many  years.  I  refer  to  the  fact, 
now  well  known,  that  Mr.  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  who  has 
since  gained  so  much  honour  for  himself  and  for  his  coun- 
try as  an  historian,  was — in  ignorance  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
purposes — already  occupied  with  a  kindred  subject.^  The 
moment,  therefore,  that  he  was  aware  of  this  condition 
of  things  and  the  consequent  possibility  that  there  might 
be  an  untoward  interference  in  their  plans,  he  took  the 
same  frank  and  honourable  course  with  Mr.  Prescott,  that 
Mr.  Prescott  had  taken  in  relation  to  Mr.  Irving,  when  he 
found  that  they  had  both  been  contemplating  a  ''  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico."     The  result  was  the  same. 

»  "  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  not  pub'Nhed  until  1856. 
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Mr.  Prescott,  instead  of  treating  the  matter  as  an  interfer- 
ence, earnestly  encouraged  Mr.  Motley  to  go  on,  and  placed 
at  his  disposition  such  of  the  books  in  his  library  as  could 
be  useful  to  him.  How  amply  and  promptly  he  did  it, 
Mr.  Motley's  own  account  will  best  show.  It  is  in  a  letter, 
dated  at  Rome,  26th  February,  1859, — the  day  he  heard 
of  Mr.  Prescott's  death, — and  was  addressed  to  his  intimnte 
friend,  Mr.  William  Aujory,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Prescott's  much- 
loved  brother-in-law. 

It  seems  to  me  but  aa  yesterday,  though  it  must  be  now  twelve 
years  ago,  that  I  was  talking  with  our  eyer-lamented  friend  Stackpole' 
about  my  intention  of  writing  a  history  upon  a  subject  to  which 
I  have  since  that  time  been  devoting  myself.  I  had  then  made 
already  some  general  studies  in  reference  to  it,  without  being  in  the 
least  aware  that  Prescott  had  the  intention  of  writing  the  "  History 
of  Philip  the  Second."  Stackpole  had  heaixl  the  fact,  and  that  large 
preparations  had  already  been  made  for  the  work,  although  '<  Peru  '* 
had  not  yet  been  published.  1  felt  naturally  much  disappointed. 
I  was  conscious  of  the  immense  disadvantage  to  myself  of  making  my 
appearance,  probably  at  the  same  time,  before  the  public,  with  a 
work,  not  at  all  similar  in  plan  to  Philip  the  Second,  but  which 
must,  of  necessity,  traverse  a  portion  of  the  same  ground. 

My  first  thought  was  inevitably,  as  it  were,  only  of  myself  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  abandon  at  once  a 
cherished  dream,  and  probably  to  renounce  authorship.  For  I  had 
not  first  made  up  my  mind  to  write  a  history,  and  then  cast  about  to 
take  up  a  subject.  My  subject  had  taken  me  up,  drawn  me  on,  and 
absorbed  me  into  itself.  It  was  necessazy  for  me,  it  seemed,  to  write 
the  book  I  had  been  thinking  much  of,  even  if  it  were  destined  to  fiJl 
dead  from  the  press,  and  I  had  no  inclination  or  interest  to  write  any 
other.  When  I  had  made  up  my  mind  accordingly,  it  then  occurred 
to  me  that  Prescott  might  not  be  pleased  that  I  should  come  forward 
upon  his  ground.  It  is  true,  that  no  announcement  of  his  intentions 
had  been  made,  and  that  he  had  not,  I  believe,  even  commenced  his 
preliminary  studies  for  Philip.  At  the  same  time,  I  thought  it  would 
be  disloyal  on  my  part  not  to  go  to  him  at  once,  confer  with  him  on 
the  subject,  and,  if  I  should  find  a  shadow  of  dissatis&ction  on  his 
mind  at  my  proposition,  to  abandon  my  plan  altogether. 

'  Mr.  J.  L.  Stackpole,  a  gentleman      denly  killed  b^  a  railroad  accident  in 
of  much  cuUivation,  and  a  kinsmaa      1847. 
of  Mr.  Motlej  by  marriage,  was  sud- 
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I  had  only  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  him  at  that  time.  I  was 
6omparativel7  a  young  man,  and  certainly  not  entitled,  on  any  ground, 
to  more  than  the  common  courtesy  which  Prescott  never  could  refuse 
to  any  oxya.  But  he  received  me  with  such  a  frank  and  ready  and 
libend  sympathy,  and  such  an  open-hearted,  guileless  expansiveness, 
that  I  felt  a  personal  affection  for  him  from  that  hour.  I  remember 
the  interview  as  if  it  had  taken  place  yesterday.  It  was  in  his 
Other's  house,  in  his  own  library,  looking  on  the  garden.  House  and 
garden,  honoured  fiither  and  illustrious  son — alas  !  all  numbered  with 
the  things  that  were.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  whatever  to  my  plan,  that  he  wished  me  every  success,  and 
that,  if  there  were  any  books  in  his  library  bearing  on  my  subject 
that  I  liked  to  use,  they  were  entirely  at  my  service.  After  I  had 
expressed  my  gratitude  for  his  kindness  and  cordiality,  by  which 
I  had  been,  in  a  very  few  moments,  set  completely  at  ease-HSO  fiur  as 
my  fears  of  his  disapprobation  went — I  also,  very  naturally,  stated 
my  opinion,  that  the  danger  was  entirely  mine,  and  that  it  was 
rather  wilful  of  me  thus  to  risk  such  a  collision  at  my  first  venture, 
the  probable  consequence  of  which  was  utter  shipwreck.  I  recollect 
how  kindly  and  warmly  he  combated  this  opinion,  assuring  me  that 
lio  two  books,  as  he  said,  ever  injured  each  other,  and  encouraging  me 
in  the  warmest  and  most  earnest  manner  to  proceed  on  the  course 
I  had  marked  out  for  myself. 

Had  the  result  of  that  interview  been  different — ^had  he  distinctly 
stated,  or  even  vaguely  hinted,  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  should 
select  some  other  topic,  or  had  he  only  sprinkled  me  with  the  cold 
water  of  conventional  and  common-place  encouragement — I  should 
have  gone  from  him  with  a  chill  upon  my  mind,  and,  no  doubt,  have 
laid  down  the  pen  at  once ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  was  not  that 
I  cared  about  writing  a  history,  but  that  I  felt  an  inevitable  impulse 
to  write  one  particular  history. 

You  know  how  kindly  he  always  spoke  of  and  to  me ;  and  the 
generous  manner  in  which,  without  the  slightest  hint  from  me,  and 
entirely  unexpected  by  me,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  his  hosts  of 
readers  to  my  forthcoming  work,  by  so  handsomely  alluding  to  it  in 
the  Preface  to  his  own,  must  be  almost  as  fresh  in  your  memory  as 
it  is  in  mine. 

And  although  it  seems  easy  enough  for  a  man  of  world-wide  repu- 
tation thus  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  an  unknown  and 
struggling  aspirant,  yet  I  fear  that  the  history  of  literature  will  show 
that  such  instances  of  disinterested  kindness  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
noble/ 

^  The  wliolc  of  this  slrikin^  letter  the  Ma^sachuselts  Historiciil  Society 
is  to  be  fuund  in  the  Proceedings  of      for  1858,  1859,  pp.  2G6— 271.    It  is 
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To  this  fnudk  and  interesting  statonent  I  can  add,  that 
Mr.  Prescott  told  it  all  to  me  at  the  time,  and  then  asked 
me  whether  I  would  not  advise  him  to  offer  Mr.  Motley  the 
use  of  his  manuwript  collections  for  '*  Philip  the  Second/' 
as  he  had  already  offered  that  of  his  pri/Ued  boots.  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  Mr.  Motley  would  hardly  be  willing  to 
accept  such  an  offer ;  and,  besides,  that,  if  there  were  any- 
thing peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  he  should  feel  bound 
to  reserve,  as  giving  especial  authority  and  value  to  his 
History,  it  must  be  the  materials  he  had,  at  so  much  pains 
and  cost,  collected  from  the  great  archives  and  libraries  all 
over  Europe.  The  idea,  I  confess,  struck  me  as  somewhat 
extravagant,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  felt  pain  in  giving 
away  personal  advantages  so  obvious,  so  great,  and  so 
hardly  earned ;  but,  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  capable  of  the  sacrifice. 

In  due  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  "  Ck)nquest  of  Peru  " 
was  published ;  and  Mr.  Prescott  naturally  turned  to  the 
next  great  work  he  was  to  undertake,  and  which  had  been 
ten  years,  at  least,  among  bis  well-digested  plans  for  the 
future. 

His  position  for  such  an  undertaking  was,  in  many 
respects,  fortunate.  The  state  of  his  eyes  indeed  was  bad, 
and  his  general  health  seemed  a  little  shaken.  But  he  was 
only  fifty-two  years  old ;  his  spirits  and  courage  were  as 
high  as  they  had  been  in  his  youth ;  his  practice  as  a 
writer  and  his  experience  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter  were  as  great  as  they  well  could  be ;  and, 
above  all,  success  had  set  a  seal  on  his  previous  brilliant 
efforts  which  seemed  to  make  the  future  sure. 

Still  he  paused.  The  last  sheets  of  the  ''  Conquest  of 
Peru "  were  corrected  for  the  press,  and  the  work  was 

a  troe  and  toaching  tribute  to  Mr.  death— an  honour  not  only  fit  in  itself, 

Pre8Cott*s  personal  character  and  in-  but  peculiarly  appropriate,  ^ince  it 

tellectual  eminence,  the  more  to  be  preserves  the  succession  of  Spanish 

valued  since,  in  1S60,  Mr.  Motley  was  historians  in  the  same  chair  unbroken^ 

elected  to  the  place  left  vacant  in  the  from  the  time  uf  Navarrete'a  election, 

Vench  Institute  by  Mr.  Prescott's  half  a  oeutury  earlier. 
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therefore  entirely  off  his  hands  in  March,  1847 ;  as,  in 
fact,  it  had  been  substantially  since  the  preceding  October. 
But  in  March,  1848,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  earnest  his  studies  for  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second. 
This  long  hesitation  was  owing  in  part  to  the  reluctance 
that  always  held  him  back  from  entering  promptly  on  any 
new  field  of  labour,  and  partly  to  the  condition  of  his  sight. 
The  last,  in  fact,  had  now  become  a  subject  of  such 
serious  consideration  and  anxiety,  as  he  had  not  felt  for 
many  years.  The  power  of  using  his  eye — his  only  eye,  it 
should  always  be  remembered — had  been  gradually  reduced 
agaiu,  until  it  did  not  exceed  one  hour  a  day,  and  that 
divided  into  two  portions,  at  considerable  intervals  from 
each  other.  On  examination,  the  retina  was  found  to  be 
affected  anew,  and  incipient  amaurosis^  or  decay  of  the 
nerve,  was  announced.  Hopes  were  held  out  by  an  oculist 
who  visited  Boston  at  this  period,  and  whom  Mr.  Prescott 
consulted  for  the  first  time,  that  relief  more  or  less  consi- 
derable might  still  be  found  in  the  resources  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that  he  might  yet  be  enabled  to  prosecute  his 
labours  as  well  as  he  had  done.  But  he  could  not  accept 
these  hopes,  much  as  he  desired  to.  He  knew  that  for 
thirty-four  years  one  eye  had  been  compelled  to  do  the 
work  of  two,  and  that  the  labour  thus  thrown  upon  the 
single  organ — however  carefully  he  had  managed  and  spared 
it— had  been  more  than  it  could  bear.  He  felt  that  its 
powers  were  decaying;  in  some  degree,  no  doubt,  from 
advancing  years,  but  more  from  overwork,  which  yet  could 
not  be  avoided  without  abandoning  the  main  hopes  of  his 
literary  life.  He  therefore  resorted  for  counsel  to  physicians 
of  eminence,  who  were  his  friends,  but  who  were  not  pro- 
fessed oculists,  and  laid  his  case  before  them.  It  was  not 
new  to  them.  They  had  known  it  already  in  most  of  its 
aspects,  but  they  now  gave  to  it  again  their  most  careful 
consideration.  The  result  of  their  judgment  coincided 
with  his  own  previously  formed  opinion ;  and,  under  their 
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advice,  he  deliberately  made  up  his  mind,  as  he  has  recorded 
it,  "  to  relinquish  all  use  of  the  eye  for  the  future  in  his 
studies,  and  to  be  content  if  he  could  preserve  it  for  the 
more  vulgar  purposes  of  life." 

It  was  a  hard  decision.  I  am  not  certain  that  he  made 
it  without  a  lingering  hope,  such  as  we  are  all  apt  to  in- 
dulge, even  in  our  darkest  moments,  concerning  whatever 
regards  health  and  life ; — ^a  hope,  I  mean,  that  there  might 
still  be  a  revival  of  power  in  the  decayed  organ,  and  that  it 
might  still  serve  him,  in  some  degree,  as  it  had  done,  if  not 
to  the  same  extent.  But  if  he  had  such  a  hope,  he  was 
careful  not  to  foster  it  or  rely  on  it.  His  record  on  this 
point  is  striking  and  decisive. 

"  Thus  was  I  in  a  similar  situation  with  that  in  which  I  found  my- 
self on  beginning  the  *  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  j ' — with 
this  important  difference.  Then  I  had  hopes  to  cheer  me  on ;  the 
hope  of  future  improvement,  as  the  trouble  then  arose  from  an  ezoes- 
sive  sensibility  of  the  nerve.  But  this  hope  has  now  left  me,  and  for 
ever.  And  whatever  plans  I' am  to  make  of  future  study  must  be 
formed  on  the  same  calculations  as  those  of  a  blind  man.  As  this  de- 
sponding conviction  pressed  on  me,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  should  have 
paused  and  greatly  hesitated  before  involving  myself  in  the  labyrinth 
of  researches  relating  to  one  of  the  most  busy,  comprehensive,  and 
prolific  periods  of  European  history.  The  mere  sight  of  this  collection 
from  the  principal  libraries  and  archives  of  Europe,  which  might  have 
daunted  the  resolution  of  a  younger  man,  in  the  possession  of  his 
faculties,  filled  me  with  apprehension  bordering  on  despair ;  and  I 
must  be  pardoned  if  I  had  not  the  heart  to  plunge  at  once  into  the 
arena,  and,  blindfold  as  I  was,  engage  again  in  the  conflict 

''  And  then  I  felt  how  slow  must  be  my  progress.  Any  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  consult  numerous  authorities, — and  those,  too,  in 
foreign  languages, — for  every  sentence,  will  understand  hovo  slow  and 
perplexing.  And  though,  once  entered  on  this  career,  I  could  have 
gone  on  in  spite  of  obstacles,  as,  at  times,  I  had  already  done,  yet  I 
hesitated  before  thus  voluntarily  encountering  them. 

"  The  first  six  months  after  the  publication  of  my  •  Peru '  were 
passed  in  that  kind  of  literary  loafing  in  which  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  indulge  after  the  completion  of  a  long  work.  As  I  tired  of  this,  1 
began  to  coquet  with  my  Philip  the  Second,  by  reading,  or  rather 
listening  to,  the  English  histories  which  had  any  bearing  on  the  story, 
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and  which  could  show  me  the  nature  and  compass  of  it  Thus,  I  have 
read  Robertson's  '  Charles  the  Fifth/  Watson's  <  Philip  the  Second,' 
Ranke's  '  Popes,'  and  other  works  of  Ranke  and  Yon  Ranmer  done 
into  English,  and  Dunham's  volume  relating  to  the  period  in  his 
<  Spain  and  Portugal'  I  have,  also,  with  the  aid  of  my  secretary, 
turned  over  the  title-pages  and  got  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  my 
books  and  manuscripts ; — ^a  truly  precious  collection  of  rarities,  throw- 
ing light  on  the  darkest  comers  of  this  long,  eventful,  and,  in  some 
respects,  intricate  history. 

'*  The  result  of  the  examination  suggests  to  me  other  ideas.  There  is 
so  much  incident  in  this  fruitful  reign, — so  many  complete  and  inter- 
esting episodes,  as  it  were,  to  the  main  story, — ^that  it  now  occurs  to 
me  I  may  find  it  expedient  to  select  one  of  them  for  my  subject,  in- 
stead of  attempting  the  wItoU,  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  the  chi- 
valrous and  fatal  expedition  of  Don  Sebastian  and  the  conquest  of 
Portugal ;  the  romantic  siege  of  Malta,  the  glorious  war  of  the  revo- 
lution in  the  United  Provinces.  This  last  is  by  far  the  greatest 
theme,  and  has  some  qualities — as  those  of  unity,  moral  interest,  com- 
pleteness, and  momentous  and  beneficent  results — which  may  recom- 
mend it  to  the  historian,  who  has  the  materials  for  both  at  his 
command,  in  preference  to  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second, 

"  One  obvious  advantage  to  me  in  my  crippled  state  is,  that  it  would 
not  require  more  than  half  the  amount  of  reading  that  the  other  sub- 
ject  would.  But  this  is  a  decision  not  lightly  to  be  made,  and  I  have 
not  yet  pondered  it  as  I  must.  Something,  I  already  feel,  I  must  do. 
This  life  of  far  nvente  is  becoming  oppressive,  and  '  I  begin  to  be 
aweary  of  the  sun.'  I  am  no  longer  young,  certainly ;  but  at  fifty- 
two  a  man  must  be  even  more  crippled  than  I  am  to  be  entitled  to  an 
honourable  discharge  from  service." 

With  such  mingled  feelings, — disheartened  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  eye,  and  yet  wearied  out  with  the  comparative 
idleness  his  infirmity  had  forced  upon  him, — it  is  not  re* 
markable  that  he  should  have  hesitated  still  longer  about  a 
great  undertaking,  the  ample  materials  for  which  lay  spread 
out  before  him.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  other  things 
attracted  his  attention,  or  demanded  it,  and  he  gladly  occu- 
pied himself  with  them,  feeling  that  they  were  at  least  an 
apology  for  not  turning  at  once  to  his  severer  work. 

One  of  these  was  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  John  Pickering,  a 
wise,  laborious,  accurate  scholar,  worthy  every  way  to  be 
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the  son  of  that  faithful  statesman,  who  not  only  filled  the 
highest  places  in  the  government  under  Washington,  but 
was  Washington's  personal,  trusted  friend.  This  Memoir 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  had  desired  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  to  prepare  for  its  Collections,  and  his  memorandum 
shows  with  what  feelings  of  affection  and  respect  he  under- 
took the  work  assigned  to  him. 

"It  will  not  belong,"  he  says,  "but,  long  or  short,  it  will  be  a 
labour  of  love  ;  for  there  is  no  man  whom  I  honoured  more  than  this 
eminent  scholar,  estimable  alike  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  for 
the  gifts  of  his  mind.  He  was  a  true  and  kind  friend  to  me ;  and, 
from  the  first  moment  of  my  entering  on  my  historic  career  down  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  watched  over  my  literary  attempts  with  the 
deepest  interest.  It  will  be  a  sad  pleasure  for  me  to  paj  an  honest 
tribute  to  the  good  man's  worth.*' 

The  Memoir  is  not  long  nor  eulogistic  ;  but  as  a  biogra- 
phy it  is  faithful  and  sincere,  and  renders  to  Mr.  Picker- 
ing's intellectual  and  moral  character  the  honours  it  so 
richly  deserved.  The  style  throughout  is  simple  and  grace- 
ful, without  the  slightest  approach  to  exaggeration ;  such, 
in  short,  as  was  becoming  the  modest  man  to  whose 
memory  the  Memoir  itself  was  devoted.* 

Another  of  the  subjects  that  occupied  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  during  the  spring  of  1848  was  a  careful  revision 
which  he  gave  to  my  manuscript  "  History  of  Spanish  Li- 
terature," then  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  It  was  an  act 
of  kindness  for  which  I  shall  always  feel  grateful,  and  the 
record  of  which  I  preserve  with  care,  as  a  proof  how  faith- 
ful he  was  and  how  frank.  It  took  him  some  weeks, — ^too 
many,  if  he  had  not  then  been  more  than  usually  idle,  or, 
at  least,  if  he  had  not  deemed  himself  to  be  so. 

But  he  was  not  really  idle.  In  comparison  with  those 
days  of  severe  activity  which  he  sometimes  gave  to  his 
"  Mexico,"  when  his  eyes  permitted  him  to  do  for  two  or 

«  It  is  in  the  "Collections  of  the  Massachufletts  Historical  Society,'*  Third 
Series,  Vol  X. 
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three  hours  a  day  what  he  could  never  do  afterwards,  his 
work  might  not  now  be  accounted  hard ;  but  still,  during 
the  summer  of  184S,  it  was  real  work,  continuous  and 
effective. 

The  great  subject  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  had, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  been  many  years  in  his  mind. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  1838,  when  he  had  only  just  sent 
to  Madrid  for  the  materials  on  which  to  found  his  histories 
of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  while  he  was  still 
uncertain  of  success  about  obtaining  them,  he  said: 
'^  Should  I  succeed  in  my  present  collections,  who  knows 
what  facilities  I  may  find  for  making  one  relative  to  Philip 
the  Second's  reign, — a  fruitful  theme  if  discussed  under  all 
its  relations,  civil  and  literary  as  well  as  military,  the  last 
of  which  seems  alone  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
Watson." 

In  fact,  from  this  time,  although  he  may  occasionally 
have  had  doubts  or  misgivings  in  relation  to  his  resources 
for  writing  it,  the  subject  itself  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second  was  never  long  out  of  his  mind.  Somewhat  more 
than  a  year  later  he  says  r  "  By  advices  from  Madrid  this 
week,  I  learn  that  the  archives  of  Simancas  are  in  so  dis- 
orderly a  state,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  gather  ma- 
terials for  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  I  shall  try, 
however ;  " — adding  that,  unless  he  can  obtain  the  amplest 
collections,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  he  shall  not 
undertake  the  work  at  all. 

The  letters  to  which  he  refers  were  very  discouraging. 
One  was  from  Dr.  Lembke,  who  had  so  well  served  him  in 
collecting  manuscripts  and  books  for  his  Conquests  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  but  who  seemed  now  to  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  access  to  the  archives  of  Simancas, 
and  who  was  assured  by  Navarret«,  that,  even  if  he  were 
on  the  spot,  he  would  find  everything  in  confusion,  and 
nobody  competent  to  direct  or  assist  his  researches.  The 
other  letter,  which  was  from  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
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Legation, — his  old  college  friend,    Middleton, — was  still 
more  discouraging. 

**  I  enclose  you,"  he  writes,  "  Lembke's  letter,  and  confirm  what  he 
says  as  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  Simancas  papers,  or  even 
obtaining  any  definite  notion  of  their  subjects.  A  young  gentleman 
who  had  free  access  ta  them  during  six  months,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  learned  professor,  assured  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  re- 
lating to  the  Bourbon  dynasty  {%,  e.  since  1700),  the  papers  are  all 
thrown  together  without  order  or  index.  Whatever  step,  therefore^ 
you  may  be  inclined  to  take  in  the  matter,  would  bp  a  specukUiony  and 
the  question  is,  whether  it  would  be  worth  your  while."  ^ 

But,  as  Mr.  Prescott  well  knew,  Simancas  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  great  depository  for  original,  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  the 
collection  of  which  was  begun  there  by  that  monarch ;  and 
he  therefore  determined  to  persevere  in  his  efforts,  and  by 
some  means  obtain  access  to  them.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
all  along  seen,  he  was  not  of  a  temper  readily  to  give  up 
anything  important  which  he  had  once  deliberately  under- 
taken. 

Just  at  this  moment,  however,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
services  of  Dr.  Lembke.  That  gentleman  had  become 
obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  ordered 
out  of  the  country  with  hardly  the  formality  of  a  warning. 
But  his  first  refuge  was  Paris,  and  there  he  was  again  able 
to  be  useful  to  Mr.  Prescott.  M.  Mignet  and  M.  Ternaux- 
Compans  opened  to  him  freely  their  own  rich  manuscript 
collections,  and  indicated  to  him  yet  other  collections,  from 
which  also  he  caused  copies  to  be  made  of  documents 
touching  the  affairs  of  Philip.  But  Dr.  Lembke,  I  think, 
remained  in  Paris  only  a  few  months,  and  never  was  able 
to  return  to  Madrid,  as  he  intended  and  hoped  when  he 
left  it.     His  services  to  Mr.  Prescott,  therefore,  which  had 

•  These   letters  were  written   in  received  another  supply — ^the  Iw*  ?^ 

1839.  In  1841,  Mr.  Middleton  ceased  the  manuscripts  from  Middleton,  m 

to  be  connected  with   the  Spanish  Madrid.    I  lose  there  a  good  friend » 

Legation.    When  Mr.  Prescott  re-  who  has  been  efiBcient  and  true  in  1"^ 

cei?ed  the  last  results  of  his  friend's  labours  for  me.** 
care  for  his  wants,  he  said  :  "  I  have 
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been,  up  to  this  time,  both  important  and  kind,  could  no 
longer  be  counted  upon. 

Happily,  however,  Mr.  Prescott  was  now  able  to  turn  to 
Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  the  Spanish  scholar,  who,  as  we 
have  noticed,  had  written  eighteen  months  earlier  a  pleasant 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  "  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella," and  who  was  now  in  London  publishing  for  '^  The 
Oriental  Fund  Society  "  his  translation  of  Al  Makkari  on 
the  Mohammedan  rule  in  Spain.  Some  correspondence  of 
a  friendly  nature  had  already  passed  between  them,^  and 
Mr.  Prescott  now  asked  Don  Pascual's  counsel  and  aid  in 
collecting  the  materials  he  needed  for  his  work  on  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  He  could  not  have  addressed 
himself  more  fortunately.  Don  Pascual  entered  into  the 
literary  projects  of  Mr.  Prescott,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
in  his  previous  correspondence,  with  great  disinterestedness 
and  zeal.  He  at  once  caused  above  eighteen  hundred  pages 
of  manuscript  to  be  copied  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
State-Paper  Office,  London,  and  went,  with  an  assistant,  to 
the  remarkable  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, where  he  again  obtained  much  that  proved 
valuable.  Subsequently  he  visited  Brussels,  and,  with 
letters  from  Mr.  Van  der  Weyer,  the  accomplished  Minister 
of  Belgium  in  London,  was  permitted  to  take  copies  of 
whatever  could  be  found  in  the  archives  there.     Still  later, 

*  I  haTe  not  been  able  to  procure  of  December,  1841,  Mr.  Prescott  re- 

the  earliest  letters  in  the  correspond^  cords  in  his  memoranda:   "I  haye 

ence  between  Mr.  Prescott  and  Don  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  fron\ 

Pascual  de  Gayangos,  aud  suppose  that  accomplished  scholar,  Gavans^os, 

thej  are  lost.    The  earliest  one  that  that  he  will  undertake  the  collection 

has  come  to  my  hands  is  from  Don  of   manuscripts  for  me  relating  to 

Pascual,  and  is  dated  Dec.  1,1839.  Philip  the  Second's  history,  so  far  as 

From  this  I  infer  that  Mr.  Prescott  it  can  be  effected  in  Paris  and  Lon-. 

had  written  to  him  on  the  30th  of  don."    A  part  of  Mr.  Prescott's  cor-> 

March  preceding,  to  thank  him  for  his  respondoDce  with  Don  Pascual  about 

review  of  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isa-  the  materials  for  a  history  of  Philip 

belli^"  and  on  the  6th  of  July  con-  the  Second  has  already  been  given,  as 

cermng  his  literary  projects  generally;  its  dates  required,  while  Mr.  Prescott 

but    that  illness  and  absence  from  was  employed  on  his  "Conquest  of 

London  had  prevented  Don  Pascual  Peru." 

from  answering  earlier.    On  the  28th  X 
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he  went  to  Paris,  and,  assisted  by  M.  Mignet,  discovered 
other  rich  materials,  which  were  immediately  transcribed 
and  sent  to  their  destination.  ^The  mass  of  manuscripts 
was,  therefore,  in  1842,  already  considerable. 

But  Spain  was,  after  all,  the  country  where  the  chief 
materials  for  such  a  subject  were  to  be  found ;  and  nobody 
knew  this  better  than  Mr.  Prescott.  While,  therefore,  he 
neglected  no  resource  outside  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  whQe, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  our  statesman  at 
once  and  our  scholar,  who  happened  then  to  be  in  Florence ; 
by  that  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf  of  Vienna,  learned  in  every- 
thing Spanish ;  and  by  that  of  Humboldt  and  Banke,  at 
Berlin,  each  primus  inter  pares  on  such  matters,  he  had 
obtained  a  great  deal  that  was  most  welcome  from  the 
public  offices  and  libraries  of  Tuscany,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Gotha, — still  he  kept  his  eye  fastened  on  Spain,  as  the 
main  resource  for  his  great  undertaking. 

And  here  again  he  was  fortunate.  Don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos,  having  finished  his  important  work  for  the 
"  Oriental  Fund,"  natiu*ally  returned  to  Madrid,  with  whose 
University  he  became  connected  as  Professor  of  Arabic 
Literature.  This  was  in  1842,  and  from  that  time  he 
never  ceased  to  send  Mr.  Prescott,  not  only  rare  books  in 
large  numbers,  but  manuscripts,  both  original  and  copied, 
of  the  greatest  value.^  Already,  in  1849,  these  collections 
seemed  to  be  complete ;  but  for  several  years  more  they 
were  continued  and  increased.  The  muniment  rooms  of 
the  great  families  in  Spain — the  Alvas,  the  Santa  Cruz, 
and  others — were  thrown  open ;  the  Public  Archives,  the 
National  Library,  in  short,  whatever  could  be  used  as  a 
resource,  were  all  visited  and  examined.  In  1844,  Don 
Pascual  spent  nearly  two  months  at  Simancas,  under  the 

'  In  a  letter  to  Don  Pascual,  dated  be  very  fortunate  for  me,  if  joa  can 

March  27,  1842,  he  sajs:  *'I  wish  Tisit  both  Paris  and  Spain.    It  will 

f  ou  could  spend  only  three  months  leaye  me  nothing  to  desire."    Before 

m  Spain,  ana  I  should  ask  no  better  the  year  was  over,  this  wish  was  most 

luck."   And  again,  July  14 :  "It  will  unexpectedly  fuimied. 
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most  favourable  auspices,  and  brought  away  and  subse- 
quently secured  from  this  great  treasure-house  and  tomb 
of  the  Spanish  government  and  its  diplomacy,  spoils  which 
one  less  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  times  would  hardly 
have  been  able  to  discover  amidst  the  confusion  that  had  so 
long  reigned  there  undisturbed. 

The  collection  thus  made  with  great  labour  in  the  course 
of  nearly  twenty  years  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  complete  ever  made  on  any  subject  of  historical 
research.  Setting  aside  the  books  in  Mr.  Prescott's  library 
that  relate  only  incidentally  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  number  of  which  is  very  consider- 
able, there  are  above  three  hundred  and  seventy  volumes 
that  regard  especially  the  times  of  Philip  the  Second,  and, 
when  the  manuscript  copies  that  had  been  made  for  him 
all  over  Europe  were  brought  together  and  bound,  they 
made  fifteen  thick  foHos,  not  counting  those  which  came  to 
him  ahready  bound  up,  or  which  still  remain  unbound,  to 
the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  volumes  more.^  It  needed 
many  skilful,  kind,  and  faithful  hands  in  many  countries  to 
form  such  a  collection ;  but  without  the  assistance  of  a 
scholar  to  superintend  and  direct  the  whole,  like  Don 
Pascual  de  Gayangos,  full  of  knowledge  on  the  particular 
subject,  proud  of  his  country,  whose  honour  he  knew  he 
was  serving,  and  disinterested  as  a  Spanish  hidalgo  of  the 
olden  temper  and  loyalty,  Mr.  Prescott  could  never  have 
laid  the  foundations  he  did  for  his  ''  History  of  Philip  the 
Second,"  or  executed  his  purpose  so  far  and  so  well. 

Some  of  these  treasures  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life ;  but  most  of  them  were 
already  on  his  shelves  in  the  summer  of  1848,  when  he 
had  not  yet  given  himself  up  to  severe  labour  on  his 
"  History  of  Philip  the  Second,"  and  when,  indeed,  as  we 

*  The    g[reater  part    of   his   rich  in  morocco,  and  made  quite  a  strik- 

collection    of   manoacripts    for    the  ing  appearance  in  his   library.    He 

"Mexico,"  "Pern."  and  "Philip  the  sometimes  called  this  part  of  it  "hit 

Second,"  stood  together,  well  round  Seraglio." 

X  2 
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have  seen,  he  was  complaining  of  his  idleness.  But  he 
was  somewhat  unjust  to  himself  on  this  point  now,  as  he 
had  occasionally  been  before.  He  had  not,  in  fact,  been 
idle  during  the  summer.  When  the  autumn  set  in  and  he 
returned  to  town,  he  had  read,  or  rather  listened  to,  San 
Miguel's  "  Historia  de  Felipe  Segundo,"  published  between 
1844  and  1847  in  four  goodly  octavos ;  the  "  Histoire  de 
TEspagne,"  by  Weiss ;  the  portion  of  Tapia's  "  Civiliza- 
cion  Espanola,''  which  covers  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
the  corresponding  parts  of  Sismondi's  ^'Histoire  des 
Franjais,"  and  of  Lingard's  "  History  of  England."  But, 
above  all,  he  had  read  and  studied  Ranke's  ''Spanish 
Empire ;  "  a  book  which  whoever  writes  on  the  history  of 
Spain  must,  if  he  is  wise,  consider  carefully  in  all  its 
positions  and  conclusions.  In  his  memoranda  Mr.  Prescott 
truly  describes  Ranke  as  ''  acute  and  penetrating ;  gather- 
ing his  information  from  sources  httle  known,  especially 
the  Reports  of  the  Venetian  Ambassadors."  •  "  His  book," 
the  personal  memoranda  go  on,  ''contains  inestimable 
material  for  a  more  minute  and  extended  history.  It  is  a 
sort  of  skeleton,  the  bone-work  of  the  monarchy.  It  must 
be  studied  for  the  internal  administration,  the  financial 
system,  the  domestic  politics,  &c. ; — just  the  topics  neg- 
lected by  Watson  and  the  like  common,  uncommonplace 
writers.  The  historian  of  Philip  the  Second  will  be  largely 
indebted  to  Ranke,  to  his  original  acuteness  and  to  his 
erudition. 

This  portion  of  Ranke's  work,  therefore,  became  now  to 
Mr.  Prescott  what  Clemencin's  dissertation  on  Queen  Isa- 
bella had  been  in  the  composition  of  his  History  of  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns.  Indeed,  foreseeing  from  the  outset 
how  important  it  would  be,  and  finding  it  ill  printed  in 
the  EngUsh  translation,  he  caused  four  copies  of  the  part 
touching  Philip  the  Second  to  be  struck  off  on  a  large 

^  Since  published  at  Florence,  under  the  able  editorship  of  the  Cavaliere 
Eugenio  Alteri. 
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type,  BO  that,  whenever  his  eye  would  pennit  the  in- 
dulgence, he  might  recur  to  it  as  to  his  manual  and  guide. 
It  makes  in  this  form  barely  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pages  in  octavo;  and  being  printed  on  thick  paper  and 
only  on  one  side  of  each  leaf,  so  as  to  render  every  letter 
perfectly  distinct,  it  was  as  well  fitted  to  its  peculiar 
purpose  as  it  could  be.  Probably  he  never  looked  on  it 
for  ten  minutes  together  at  any  one  time ;  but  we  have 
already  noticed  how  thoughtful  and  ingenious  he  was  in 
whatever  related  to  the  means  of  encountering  the  many 
obstacles  laid  in  his  way  by  his  great  infirmity,  and  how 
little  he  cared  for  money  or  ease  when  anything  of  this  sort 
was  to  be  accomplished.  This  reprint  of  Ranke  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  his  contrivances  for  an  end  that  never  was 
long  absent  from  his  thoughts. 
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1848—1850. 


General  Scott's  Conquest  of  Mexico. — Summer  at  Pepperell.— Diflficulties  and 
Doubts  about  "  Philip  the  Second."— Memoirs  or  r^nlar  History. — Anxiety 
about  his  Hearing.--Jouniey  for  Health. — ^Not  euifioient. — ^Project  for 
yisiting  England. — ^Resolves  to  go. — ^Voyage  and  ArriYal. — London. 

While  Mr.  Prescott  was  going  on  with  his  *'  Philip  the 
Second "  as  well  as  he  could,  considering  the  slow  pro- 
cess for  work  to  which  he  was  now  reduced, — "dull 
sailing,"  as  he  called  it, — ^he  was  surprised  by  a  tempting 
invitation  to  write  a  history  of  the  Second  Conquest  of 
Mexico,— the  one,  I  mean,  achieved  by  General  Winfield 
Scott  in  1847.  The  subject  was  obviously  a  brilliant  one, 
making,  in  some  respects,  a  counterpart  to  the  history  of 
the  first  conquest  under  Cortes ;  and,  as  to  the  bookselling 
results  that  would  have  accrued  from  such  a  work  glowing 
with  the  fervent  life  of  Mr.  Prescott's  style  would  have 
imparted  to  it,  and  devoted  to  the  favourite  national  hero 
of  the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  would  have 
exceeded  anything  he  had  ever  before  dreamed  of  as  the 
profits  of  authorship.  But  his  course  in  another  direction 
was  plainly  marked  out,  and  had  long  been  so.  Contem- 
porary events,  transient  and  unsettled  interests,  personal 
feelings  and  ambitions,  had  never  entered  into  his  estimates 
and  arrangements  for  a  literary  life.  He  felt  that  he  should 


■     ■     p  ■    ■  ■  ■  I  u  upi  i^^^^g^^^^i^ea 
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hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  He  therefore  declined 
the  honour, — and  an  honour  it  certainly  was, — without 
hesitation.  "The  theme,"  he  said,  "  would  be  taking;  but 
I  had  rather  not  meddle  with  heroes  who  have  not  been 
under  ground  two  centuries  at  least."* 

His  weeks  at  Pepperell  in  the  subsequent  autumn  of 
1849  were  agreeable,  as  they  always  were,  but  not  as 
fruitful  of  literary  results  as  they  had  been  in  many  pre- 
ceding years.  "The  delicious  stiDness  of  the  fields,"  he 
writes  soon  after  his  emigration  there  from  Nahant,  "is 
most  grateful  after  the  incessant,  restless  turmoil  of  the 
ocean,  whose  melancholy  beat  makes  no  music  like  the 
wind  among  the  boughs  of  the  forest.  The  sweet  face  of 
Nature  is  the  only  face  that  never  grows  old, — almost  the 
only  onfe  that  we  never  tire  of." 

But  in  truth  the  trouble  lay  deeper.  He  could  do  little 
work.  His  eyes  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  sometimes 
occasioned  him  much  suffering.  He  therefore  was  able  to 
" Philippize,"  as  he  called  it,  very  little;  and  when  he 
returned  to  town  at  the  end  of  October,  he  recorded  that 
he  had  had  "  a  pleasant  villeggiatura^*  but  added :  "  The 
country  is  now  dark  with  its  sad  autumnal  splendours. 
Is  it  not  my  true  home?  Monadnock  and  his  brotherhood 
of  hills  seemed  to  look  gloomily  on  me  as  I  bade  them 
farewell.  What  may  betide  me  of  weal  or  woe  bfefore 
I  see  them  again  ?  " 

But  this  was  not  a  permanent  state  of  feeling  with  him. 
During  that  autumn  and  winter,  he  went  slowly,  but  with 
much  regularity,  over  the  whole  ground,  which,  as  he  fore- 
saw, must  be  occupied  by  a  history  of  PhiUp  the  Second 
and  his  times,  endeavouring  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it 
in  its  general  relations  and  proportions  without  descending 

'   ^  He  often  expressed  this  feeling,  reminds  one  of  old  Bemal  Diaz,  who» 

In  a  letter  to  me  in  1856,  be  says :  it  has  been  said,  wore  bis  armour  so 

"I  belong  to  the  sixteenth  oentarj,  lonsr  and  so  constantlj  in  the  conquest 

and  am  quite  out  of  place  when  I  of  Mexico,  that  afterwards  he  could 

sleep  ds^here  '* — a    remark  which  not  sleep  in  comfort  without  it. 
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to  details.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  felt  that  the  time 
for  a  final  decision  as  to  the  nature  and  form  which  his 
labours  should  take  was  come,  and  he  made  it  promptly 
and  decisively. 

<'  I  iiave,  indeed,''  he  says,  looking  back  over  the  eighteen  months' 
deliberation  on  this  subject,  and  considering  at  the  same  time  the  bad 
condition  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  general  health, — ''I  have,  indeed, 
hardly  felt,  courage  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  work,  dt 
iongue  haUine^  in  my  crippled  state.  But  if  I  am  crippled,  I  am  not 
wholly  disabled  yet ;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the 
subject — ^the  whole  subject— of  Philip  the  Second.  I  can,  by  a  little 
forecast,  manage  so  that  it  will  cost  me  no  more  labour  or  research 
than  a  fraction  of  the  subject,  which  I  should  treat,  of  course,  more 
in  extenao.  I  must  select  the  most  important  and  interesting  features 
of  the  reign,  and  bring  these,  and  these  only,  into  as  clear  a  light  as 
possible.  All  the  wearisome  research  into  constitutional,  financial, 
ecclesiastical  details,  I  must  discard,  or  at  least  go  into  them  spar- 
u^ly  > — only  so  as  to  present  a  background  to  the  great  transactions 
of  the  reign. 

"The  brilliant  passages  are  numerous,  and  must  be  treated,  of 
course,  in  reference  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their  individual 
merit,  so  as  to  preseve  their  respective  proportions,  and  harmonize 
into  one  whole.  A  dominant  and  central  interest  for  the  mighty 
and  richly-varied  panorama  must  be  ever  kept  in  view.  The  character 
of  Philip  will  be  the  dominant  principle  controlling  every  other ;  and 
his  policy  will  be  the  central  object  of  interest,  to  which  almost  eveiy 
event  in  the  reign  must  be  in  a  great  degree  referred.  That  policy, 
doubtless,  will  be  found  to  be  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  of  absolute  power.  These  were  the  ends  ever 
kept  in  view  by  bim,  and  they  must  be  so,  therefore,  by  hia  historian, 
as  furnishing  a  true  clew  to  his  complicated  story. 

"  There  will  be  no  lack  of  great  events  of  the  highest  interest  and 
the  most  opposite  character ;  the  war  with  the  Turks^  and  the  glowing 
battle  of  Lepanto ;  the  bloody  revolt  of  the  Moriscos  ;  the  conquest 
of  Portugal,  and,  preceding  it^  the  Quixotic  expedition  of  Don 
Sebastian ;  the  tragic  domestic  stoiy  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  myste- 
rious adventures  of  Antonio  Perez;  the  English  invasion,  and  the 
gallant  days  of  the  Armada  ;  and  above  all,  and  running  through  all, 
the  glorious  war  of  the  Netherlands,— the  war  of  freedom  then  begun 
and  not  yet  ended. 

"  As  for  portraits,  great  events  call  forth  great  men,  and  there  is  a 
good  store  of  them, — Don  John  of  Austria,  frank  and  chivalrous ; 
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the  great  Duke  of  Alva,  a  name  of  terror ;  William  of  Orange,  the 
Washington  of  Holland ;  Famese,  the  greatest  captain  of  his  times ; 
Don  Sebastian^  the  theme  for  romance  rather  than  history ;  contempo- 
rary foreign  princes,  Henry  the  Fourth,  Elizabeth,  &a,  and  at  home 
Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  latter  days,  of  which  so  little  has  hitherto  been 
known ;  and  Philip  the  Second,  Uie  master-spirit,  who,  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Esoorial,  himself  unseen  even  by  his  own  subjects, 
watches  over  the  lines  of  communication  which  run  out  in  every 
direction  to  the  farthest  quarters  of  the  globe 

''  I  propose  to  go  on  with  sober  industry, — ^the  festina  lente  sort, 
— working  some  four  hours  a  day,  and  if  the  whole  should  run  to 
four  volumes,  which  is  enough,  I  may  get  out  two  at  a  time,  allow- 
ing four  years  for  each  brace.  Da,  Jupiter,  annoB/  But  I  must 
mend  my  habits,  or  I  shall  not  get  out  a  volume  in  as  many 
centuries.  .... 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  not  be  better  for  me  to  call  the  work 
Memoirs,  instead  of  History,  ka.  This  will  allow  a  more  rambling 
style  of  writing,  and  make  less  demand  on  elaborate  research,  and  so 
my  eyes  and  my  taste  both  be  accommodated." 

To  these  general  remarks  he  added,  as  he  was  wont 
in  such  cases,  a  synopsis  or  summary  of  the  whole  work 
he  was  about  to  undertake,— one  intended  to  suggest 
the  different  subjects  and  points  upon  which  he  should 
chiefly  concentrate  his  attention,  but  not  intended  to 
govern  his  treatment  of  the  details.  Tt  was  a  sort  of 
outline  map,  and  was  made  in  February,  1849. 

But  his  doubts  and  anxieties  at  that  time,  and  for  a  long 
while  afterwards,  were  very  considerable,  both  as  to  the 
form  of  his  work,  whether  memoirs  or  history,  and  as  to 
the  amount  of  labour  which  his  advancing  years  and  in- 
firmities might  warrant  him  in  hoping  to  bestow  upon 
it.  While  his  mind  continued  thus  unsettled,  he  talked 
with  me  much  on  the  embarrassments  he  felt,  and  I  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  him  in  a  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
whole  subject  under  the  gravest  forms  of  regular  history, 
and  treating  it  with  absolute  thoroughness  as  such; 
anxious  neither  as  to  how  slow  his  progress  might  be, 
nor  how  laborious  it  might  prove. 
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One  ground  of  my  judgment  at  that  time' — but  un- 
happily one  which  failed  at  last — ^was,  that  I  counted 
upon  a  long  life  for  him,  like  that  of  his  father  and  of 
his  mother.  But  I  felt,  too,  whether  he  lived  many 
years,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  or  few,  that  the  most  active 
and  earnest  occupation  of  his  faculties  was  necessary 
to  his  own  happiness,  and  that  he  would  become  dis- 
contented with  himself,  if  he  should  not  fulfil  his  own 
idea  of  what  his  subject  impUed  in  its  widest  and  most 
serious  requisitions.  I  did  not,  in  short,  believe  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  to  write  Memoirs  of  Philip  the 
Second,  after  having  written  the  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Nor  did  I  believe  that  scholars  or  the  public 
would  be  better  satisfied  than  he  would  be  himself. 

He  expresses  his  state  of  mind  on  this  subject  in  his 
memoranda : — 

"June  28th,  1849. — ^At  Nahant,  where  we  arriTed  on  the  23d,  after 
a  week  of  tropical  heats  in  town,  that  gave  me  the  dyspepsia.  These 
summer  months  were  onoe  m  j  working  months.  But  now,  alas !  all 
times  and  places  are  alike  to  ma  I  have  even  ceased  to  make  good 
resolutions, — ^the  last  infirmity  of  feeble  minds.  Since  last  summer, 
what  have  I  done  9  My  real  apology  for  doing  nothing  is  still  my 
health,  which  hedges  me  round,  whichever  way  I  attempt  to  go.  With- 
out eyes  I  cannot  read.  Tet  I  constantly  tiy  to  do  something,  and  as 
constantly  strain  ihB  nerve.  An  oi^ganic  trouble  causes  me  pain,  if  I 
sit  and  write  half  an  hour,  so  that  I  am  baffled  and  disheartened,  and 
I  find  it  impossible  (shall  I  say  the  coward's  word  1)  to  get  up  a  lively 
interest, — ^the  interest  I  felt  in  happier  days  in  my  historical  labours. 

'*  Tet  I  am  determined  to  ma  keone  serious  trial  before  relinquisAiing 
the  glorious  field,  on  which  I  have  won  some  laurels,  and  on  wiiioh  I 
had  promised  myself  a  long  career.  I  will  make  up  my  mind  to 
dispense  with  my  eyes  nearly  all  the  time.  I  will  dictate,  if  I  cannot 
write.  I  will  secure  three  hours  every  day  for  my  work,  and,  with 
patience,  I  may  yet  do  something.* 

*  This  was  in  1849.    He  did  not  of  the  first  volume  of  the  American 

determine  to  write  a  history  rather  edition. 

than  memoirs,  until  he  came  to  the  *  He  did  not,  in  fact,  succeed  in 

troubles  in  the  Netherlands  ia  Octo-  getting  so  much  work  as  this  out  of 


her,  1861.    And  the  change  of  pur-     himself  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
pose  is  to  be  noted  after  page  300     of  1849. 
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'*  I  will  not  aeek  to  give  that  minute  and  olaboimte  yiew  of  the 
political  and  economical  resources  of  the  country  which  I  attempted 
in  **  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  and  for  which  I  haTO  such  rich  materials 
for  this  reign.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  a  more  desultory  or  a 
picturesque  Tiew  of  things,  developing  character  as  mudi  as  possible, 
illustsating  it  by  the  anecdote,  and  presenting  the  genend  featurea  of 
the  time  and  the  court  The  work  in  this  way,  thon^gh  not  profound, 
may  be  amusing^  and  display  that  philosophy  which  consists  in  the 
development  of  human  passion  and  character. 

**  Great  events^  told  with  simplicity,  will  interest  the  reader,  and  the 
basis  on  which  the  narrative  throughout  will  rest  will  be  of  the  most 
authentic  kind,  enabling  me  to  present  facts  hitherto  unknown,  and,  of 
course,  views  and  deductions  not  fiuniliar  to  the  student  of  histocy. 
The  book  will  lose  much  of  its  value  compared  with  what  it  might 
have  had  under  happier  auspices ;  but  enough  may  remain  to  com- 
pensate both  the  reader  and  myself  for  the  time  bestowed  on  it. 
But,  then,  I  must  proceed  on  the  right  principle ;  content  with 
accomplishing  what  the  embamssments  of  my  situation  will  permit  me 
to  accomplish,  without  aiming  at  what,  by  its  difficulties,  would  dis- 
gust me  in  its  progress,  and  by  its  fieulure  in  the  end  bring  only 
mortification  and  chagrin.     I  will  tiy.** 

The  conditiona  were  hard,  and  the  first  efforts  he  made 
to  break  ground  were  anything  but  cheerful  or  encourage 
ing ;  for  his  eyes  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  he  was 
otherwise  not  a  little  disordered.  After  an  experiment  of 
nearly  a  month,  he  says : — 

**  Looked  over  various  works  for  an  introductory  chapter.  Worked 
about  three  hours  per  diem,  of  which  with  my  own  eyes  (grown  vexy 
dim, — alas !  perceptible  in  this  strong  light)  about  thirty  minutes  a 
day.  I  can  manage  with  this  to  make  progress  on  a  less  searching 
plan  of  study.  Am  now  prepared  to  think.  But  after  this  long 
repose,  the  business  of  fixing  thought  is  incredibly  difficult  It  must 
be  done." 

And  it  was  done.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1849,  at 
Nahant,  he  records:  "Last  Thursday  (July  26th),  at 
6  P.M.,  began  the  composition  of  Chapter  First  of  *  Philip 
the  Second,'  whether  memoirs  or  history  time  will  show. 
Heavy  work  this  starting.  I  have  been  out  of  harness 
too  long." 
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At  Fepperell,  where  he  went  with  his  accustomed  eager- 
ness on  the  6th  of  September,  his  eyes  were  rather  worse 
than  they  had  been  at  Nahant,  and  he  was  more  troubled 
with  dyspepsia  and  his  other  chronic  aihnents.  But  he 
worked,  against  wind  and  tide,  as  earnestly,  if  not  as  hope- 
fully, as  if  both  had  been  in  his  favour. 

On  his  return  to  town,  about  the  end  of  October,  he 
talked  with  me  afresh  concerning  his  plans  in  relation 
to  ''Philip  the  Second,"  of  which  he  had  been  able  to 
complete  only  two  chapters.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  decision  that  he  would  take  the  entire 
reign  of  that  monarch  for  his  subject,  and  not  any 
episode  of  it,  however  brilliant,  like  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  or  the  siege  of  Malta,  or  however  important, 
like  the  grand  tragedy  of  the  contest  with  the  Nether- 
lands. But  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make 
more  of  it  than  memoirs,  as  distinguished  from  history. 
On  the  first  point,  I  concurred  with  him  entirely ;  on 
the  last,  I  regretted  his  decision,  but  submitted  to  it, 
if  not  as  to  something  inevitable,  at  least  as  to  a  result 
concerning  which  his  health  and  years  afforded  grounds 
of  which  he  was  to  judge  rather  than  anybody  else. 

His  decision,  however,  which  seemed  then  to  be  final, 
had  one  good  effect  immediately.  He  worked  more  freely, 
and  for  a  time  made  a  degree  of  progress  that  satisfied 
himself.  But  about  Christmas  his  strength  began  to  fail. 
He  lost  flesh  visibly,  and  his  friends,  though  they  certainly 
did  not  look  on  the  state  of  his  health  with  anxiety,  yet  felt 
that  more  than  ordinary  care  had  become  necessary.  He 
himself  did  not  share  their  feelings;  but  he  had  other 
doubts  and  misgivings  more  disheartening  than  theirs.  In 
February,  1850,  he  said  :  "  Increasing  interest  in  the  work 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  considering  it  has  to  depend  so 
much  on  the  ear.  As  I  shall  have  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  this  one  of  my  senses,  as  I  grow  older,  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  Providence  will  spare  me  my  hearing.  It  would 
be  a  fearful  thing  to  doubt  it." 

Happily  he  was  never  called  to  encounter  this  terrible 
trial.  Not  infrequently,  indeed,  a  suspicion  occurred  to 
him,  especially  about  this  period,  that  the  acuteness  of  his 
hearing  was  impaired,  as,  in  truth,  I  think  it  was,  but  in  so 
small  a  degree,  that  he  was  rarely  admonished  of  it,  even 
by  his  own  fears,  and  certainly  never  so  much  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  course  which  his  studies  necessarily  took. 
But  whenever  the  thought  came  to  him  of  what  might 
possibly  be  the  result  in  this  respect,  darkness  seemed  to 
settle  on  his  thoughts;  and,  although  his  elastic  spirits 
soon  obtained  the  mastery,  it  was  not  until  after  a  struggle 
such  as  they  had  not  heretofore  been  summoned  to  make. 
A  few  of  ray  conversations  with  him  on. this  subject  were 
among  the  most  painful  that  I  remember  ever  to  have 
had.  But  the  most  painful  of  them  were  later,  in  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1850,  finding  that  he  was  less 
able  to  work  than  he  had  previously  been,  and  that  he 
could  not  command  his  thoughts  for  the  concentrated 
efibrts  he  had  always  found  important  to  success,  he 
made  a  journey  southward,  to  anticipate  the  milder  season. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Amory,  by  Mrs.  Howland  Shaw,  and  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  William  Amory, — a  party  as  agreeable  as  affec- 
tion and  friendship  could  have  collected  for  him.  I  chanced 
to  be  in  Washington  when  he  arrived  there,  and  was 
witness  to  the  pleasure  with  which  he  was  everywhere 
received.  All  sorts  of  hospitalities  were  offered  to  him 
by  General  Taylor,  then  President  of  the  United  States ; 
by  the  Calderons,  his  old  and  faithful  friends;  by  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer;  by  our  own  great 
New-England  statesman,  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  always 
entertained  the  sincerest  veneration  for  the  elder  Mr. 
Prescott,  and  always  welcomed  the  son  as  worthy  of  his 
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ancestry ;  in  shott,  he  was  received  by  whatever  was  emi- 
nent in  the  diplomatic  society  of  Washington,  or  among 
those  collected  there  to  administer  our  own  affairs,  with  a 
distinction  not  to  be  mistaken  or  misinterpreted.  His 
friends  sought  eagerly  to  enjoy  as  much  of  his  society 
as  he  could  give  them,  and  strangers  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  know  personally  one  with  whom  in  so 
many  other  ways  they  were  already  familiar.  Bat  he 
was  little  in  a  condition  to  accept  the  kindness  which 
under  different  circumstances  would  have  been  so  plea- 
sant to  him.  He  was  not  well.  He  was  not  happy. 
He  felt  that  he  needed  the  comforts  and  the  solace  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  at  home.  He  remained  in 
Washington,  therefore,  only  a  short  time,  and  then  re- 
turned  to  Boston. 

The  comforts  of  home,  however,  were  not  all  that  he 
needed.  He  needed  a  change  of  life  for  a  time, — some- 
thing that  should,  as  it  were,  renew,  or  at  least  refresh 
and  strengthen  the  resources  of  a  constitution  which  had 
80  long  been  touched  with  infirmities,  not  of  the  gravest 
sort,  indeed,  but  yet  constantly  so  pressing  on  the  springs 
of  life,  and  so  exhausting  their  elasticity,  that  neither 
his  physical  nor  his  mental  system  was  any  longer  capable 
of  the  severe  efforts  which  he  had  always  claimed  froui 
them,  and  almost  always  claimed  with  success. 

After  some  time,  therefore,  the  project  of  visiting  Eng- 
land, which  he  had  partly  entertained  at  different  times  for 
many  years,  but  had  constantly  rejected,  recurred  with  new 
force.  His  friends,  who  had  heretofore  urged  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  personal  enjoyment  he  could  not  fail  to 
derive  from  such  a  visit,  now  urged  it  on  the  stronger 
ground  of  health,  and  of  the  sort  of  renovation  which  so 
great  a  change  of  climate  and  of  the  modes  of  life  and 
thought  often  give  to  the  whole  moral  and  physical  con- 
stitution at  the  age  which  he  had  now  reached.  He 
acknowledged  the  force  of  what  they  pressed  upon  him. 
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but  still  he  hesitated.  His  domestic  life  was  so  wisely 
regulated  ;  everything  about  him  was  so  carefully  adjusted 
and  adapted,  by  the  watchfulness  of  affection,  to  his  pecu- 
liar infirmities,  and  the  wants  they  entailed  on  him ;  in 
short,  his  condition  in  his  own  home,  and  with  his  daily 
occupations,  was  so  entirely  such  as  demanded  only  grati- 
tude to  God,  that  he  naturally  felt  unwilling  to  interrupt 
its  long-settled,  even,  and  happy  course.  But  the  strong 
hours  conquered,  as  they  always  must  in  what  regards  health 
and  life.  The  reasons  for  a  European  excursion  grew  every 
week  more  distinct  and  decisive,  and  at  last  he  yielded. 

He  embarked  from  New  York  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1850.  On  board  the  Steam-packet  in  which  he  took 
passage  he  found,  as  he  found  everywhere,  the  kindness 
that  was  drawn  out  by  the  magnetism  of  his  Mrn  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  by  his  obvious  infirmities,  added  to 
the  strong  interest  he  had  excited  as  an  author.  He  was 
at  once  provided  with  readers  for  all  the  hours  when  he 
was  well  enough  to  listen,  and  among  them  were  son^e 
members  of  the  Middleton  family  of  South  Carolina,  who 
were  connexions  of  his  old  classmate,  and  who  became  at 
once  not  only  interesting  and  agreeable  companions,  but 
personal  friends.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  usual 
tribute  of  sea-sickness,  which  he  paid  like  others,  and 
complained  of  as  bitterly,  his  passage  was  far  from  being 
disagreeable. 

Just  so  it  was  when,  at  midnight,  on  Monday,  the 
3d  of  June,  the  vessel  on  which  he  was  embarked  arrived  in 
the  Mersey,  at  Liverpool.  The  first  voice  he  heard  through 
the  darkness,  from  a  boat  which  came  alongside  five 
minutes  after  the  steamer's  anchor  had  been  dropped,  was 
that  of  an  English  friend  whose  face  he  had  not  seen  for 
three  and  thirty  years,  but  whose  regard  had  survived 
unimpaired  from  the  days  when  they  had  been  together 
almost  as  boys  in  Italy.  At  the  house  of  that  friend, 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  he  found  at  once  an  affectionate 
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reception,  and  remained  there  hospitably  entertained  until 
two  days  later,  when  he  hurribd  up  to  London. 

"  On  Wednesday,  June  5th,''  he  says  in  his  second  letter  to  Mrs. 
Presoott,  **  I  came  by  railway  to  '  London  town,'  through  the  English 
garden,  lawns  of  emerald  green,  winding  streams,  light  arched  bridges, 
long  lines  stretching  out  of  sight  between  hedges  of  hawthorn, — all 
flowering, — ^rustic  cottagesi,  lordly  mansions,  and  sweeping  woods; 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  now  and  then  peasants  shearing  off  the  fieit  fleeces ; 
cattle  of  the  Durham  breed,  but  all  more  or  less  white,  often  wholly 
80, — white  as  snow ;  the  whole  landscape  a  miracle  of  beauty,  all  of 
the  cultivated  sort,  too  tame  on  the  whole ;  and  before  I  reached  the 
great  leviathan,  I  would  have  given  something  to  see  a  ragged  fence, 
or  an  old  stump,  or  a  bit  of  rock,  or  even  a  stone  as  big  as  one's  fist, 
to  show  that  man's  hand  had  not  been  combing  Nature's  head  so 
vigorously.    I  felt  I  was  not  in  my  own  dear,  wild  America." 

London  hospitality  had  met  him  at  Liverpool.  Lady 
Lyell,  to  whom,  like  everybody  else  who  was  permitted  to 
become  really  acquainted  with  her  during  her  visits  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  already  much  attached,  had  sent 
him  charming  words  of  welcome,  which  he  received  as  he 
stepped  on  shore  in  the  night/  Mr.  Lawrence,  too,  liis 
friend  and  kinsman,  then  American  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  had  begged  him  in  the  same  way  to  be  in 
season  for  a  large  diplomatic  dinner  which  he  was  to  give 
on  the  evening  that  Mr.  Prescott  would  naturally  reach 
London.  Others  had,  in  other  ways,  sent  salutations  both 
courteous   and  cordial.     It  was   all  very  flattering   and 

^  I  add  the  answer  to  Lady  LyelPs  eleven  o'clock  train  for  London.  Many 
kind  note,  welcoming  him  to  England,      tbanl^  for  your  agreeable  inviution, 

which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
TO  LADY  LYELL.  answering  in  person  to-morrow  even- 

Liyerpool,  June  4, 1860.  Y^'a-  ^  ^T  ^^f^  !^  inyiUtum 

tr  T         T  *®  ^^^  ^^^^  °^^  Minister,  as  I  shall 

My  deas  Ladt  Ltbll,  not  be  in  condition  to  dine,  so  soon 

I  haye  just  received  your  kind  note  after  my  journey,  with  an  array  of 

in  the  midst  of  trunks,  /ai^^a^<?  (you  Ministers  and  Ministers'  ladies.    Bat 

see  my  Yankee  breeding),  and  all  the  I  shall  be  in  first-rate  oonditioii  for 

other   custom-house  trumpery  from  seeing  friends  whom  I  value  so  much 

which  it  is  so  difficult  a  matter,  after  as  you  and  your  husband, 
a  Toyage,  to  disenUngle  one's  self.    I         Pray  remember  me  warmly  to  him. 

am  passing  a  day  here  with  an  old  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Lady  Lydl, 

friend,  and  to-moirow  shall  take  the  &c. 
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kiadly^  and,  accompanied  as  he  was  by  his  faithful  and 
intelligent  secretary,  Mr.  Kirk,  he  did  not,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  landing,  feel  for  an  instant  that  he  was  either 
alone  or  upon  a  stranger  soil. 

On  reaching  London,  he  drove  at  once  to  Mivart's 
Hotel,  where  lodgings  had  been  engaged  for  him ;  but  he 
had  hardly  alighted  when  Sir  Charles  Lyell  entered  and 
gave  him  his  first  London  greeting,  which  he  loved  always 
afterwards  to  remember  for  its  affectionate  warmth.  The 
dinner  at  Mr.  Lawrence's  he  had  declined,  being  too  fresh 
from  a  long  journey  to  enjoy  it ;  but  he  took  tea  a  little 
later  with  Lady  Lyell,  and  went  with  her  to  the  evening 
party  at  the  Minister's,  which  followed  the  more  serious 
dinner,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  it.  His  introduction 
to  much  of  what  was  most  distinguished  in  EngUsh 
Society,  including  Lord  Palmerston  and  several  others  of 
the  Ministers,  could  hardly  have  been  more  agreeable 
or  more  graceful. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  first  saw  the  Milmans, 
with  whom  he  had  long  felt  acquainted,  and  to  whom  he  soon 
became  personally  much  attached.  It  was  then,  too,  that 
he  first  saw  the  venerable  mother  of  his  friend  Lord  Carlisle, 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  his  meeting  with 
whom  he  often  afterwards  recalled  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
But  that  with  Lord  Carlisle  went  to  his  heart,  and  well  it 
might,  for  it  was  warmer  than  he  intimates  it  to  have  been, 
even  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  in  which  he  says  that  it 
made  him  **  feel  as  awkward  as  a  young  girl."  A  person 
who  was  present  said  that  Lord  Carlisle  almost  embraced 
him.  But  he  remained  at  this  first  London  party  only  a 
little  while.     He  was  too  tired  after  his  journey. 

From  this  moment  his  table  was  covered  with  cards  and 
invitations.  His  preference  and  pleasure  were  undoubtedly 
for  the  more  cultivated  and  intellectual  society  which 
received  him  on  all  sides  with  earnest  cordiality;  but  he 
was  also  the  fashion.     He  was  invited  everywhere.     He 

Y 
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was  the  lion  of  the  season/  His  own  letters  to  his  family, 
and  his  more  intimate  ftiends,  will  show  this  in  the  simplest 
and  pleasantest  manner. 

TO  MBa  PBESCOTT. 

Dbabbbt  SusAVy  London,  Tuesday,  Jane  11, 1850. 

I  retained  lasfc  erening  from  a  visit  to  the  Horneniy  Lady  LyeU'a 
parents  and  siBterBy  a  yery  accomplished  and  happy  fiimily-cirola 
They  occupy  a  small  house^  with  a  pretty  lawn  stretc^g  between  it 
and  the  Thames,  that  forms  a  silver  edging  to  the  close-shaven  greeo. 
The  fiimily  gather  under  the  old  trees,  on  the  little  shady  carpet, 
which  is  sweet  with  the  perfumes  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  you  see 
sails  gliding  by,  and  stately  swans,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds 
on  the  river.  Any  ii^ury  to  these  birds  is  visited  with  a  heavy 
penalty.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  after  dinner, — ^which  we  took  at 
four, — we  strolled  through  Hampton  Court  and  its  royal  park.  The 
entrance  to  the  park  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  H.*s  house. 
We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  rambling  over  it, — a  most  superb  green 
lawn  stretching  in  all  directions,  covered  with  avenues  of  stately  treea 
planted  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  mostly  the  English  elm. 
Troops  of  deer  were  standing  and  lying  idly  round,  and  every  now  and 
then  we  started  a  hare.  Whole  companies  of  rooks — a  bird  seen 
everywhere  here — sailed  over  the  tops  of  the  trees, — such  trees !  In 
frt)nt  of  the  old  palace  were  broad  red  gravel  walks  through  the  green 
turi^  with  artificial  baflins  of  water.  In  short,  the  real  scene  looked 
like  the  picture  in  our  camera  at  PepperelL  Here  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of  their  predecessor,  the  meny 
Charles  the  Second,  whose  beauties,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
still  decorate  the  walls.  I  fimcied,  as  I  strolled  through  the  grounds^ 
I  oould  see  the  gallant  prince  and  his  suite  sauntering  among  the 
lordly  avenues,  playing  with  his  spaniels  and  tossing  crumbs  to  the 
swans  in  the  waters.   We  walked  home  at  twilight,  hearing  the  ni^t- 

*  The  Nepauleae  Princes  were  in  Princes."  '*  Ion  fomt  the  hippo- 
London  that  Tear,  and  were  much  potaoius !"  retorted  Mr.  Prescott  It 
stared  at  for  their  striking  costames  was  not,  perhaps,  the  most  auspidona 
and  magnificent  diamonds.  AUnding  and  agreeable  bcjpnning  of  an  ao- 
to  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Lockhart,  ouaintance,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
the  irst  lime  he  met  Mr.  Presoott,  inem  from  being  a  Mod  deal  together 
said,  plajfoll^,  but  not  without  a  afterwards,  and  luing  each  other 
touch  of  the  cynical  spirit  always  in  much.  A  parting  dinner  with  Pord 
him,  that  '*  he  was  happy  to  make  the  and  8tlriing  at  Lockhart's  was  always 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  f  rescott,  who,  remembered  by  Mr.  Presoott  as  peoii- 
as  he  had  heard,  was  the  great  lion  Harly  gay  and  gratifying. 
9f  London — ^he  and  the  Nepaulese 
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logale  at  his  eyening  song,  and  the  distant  ondkoo^  sounding  so  like 
the  little  toj  the  children  play  with ! 

The  next  day  we  had  our  pic-nic  at  Box-Hill, — a  sweet,  romantic 
spot  in  Surrey,  on  a  high  hill,  looking  over  half  the  country,  and 
fragrant  with  the  odours  of  the  box,  which  rises  here  into  tree& 
There  was  a  collection  of  seven  and  twenty  persons  in  all,  friends  of 
the  fiunily.  So  we  spread  our  cloth  in  a  shady  spot,  and  produced  our 
stores  of  good  things,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  of  the  spiritual  with 

the  material,  we  had  a  merry  time  of  it    T A will  tell  you 

all  about  it,  as  he  returns  by  the  next  steamer  j  so  he  intends,  at 

least,  at  the  present  moment.    The  P s  return  by  it  also.    To 

think  that  I  should  have  missed  them !  William  was  at  just  such  a 
pic-nio  last  year,  and  I  heard  many  kind  things  of  him.  He  made 
some  good  friends  here,  and  left  eyeiywhere,  I  believe,  a  good  impres- 
aon.  I  have  written  to  our  Minister  at  Madrid  to  look  him  up,  for 
I  have  not  yet  heard  from  hinu  Unlucky  enough  1  but  I  think  he 
must  soon  turn  up»^ 

•  •  •  •  k 

Eridaj  noon. 

I  have  so  many  things  to  tell  you  of  since  my  last  date,  and  so 
little  time  to  do  it  in,  dear  Susan,  that  I  don't  know  which  to  take, 
—  the  Ascot  races,  dinner  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  —  or  I  will  begin 
(probably  end)  with  the  visit  to  Lady  S  o,  which  I  was  about  to 
make  when  I  left  oE  I  went  at  eleven,  and  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  saloon,  filled  with  people,  amongst  whom  I  could 
not  recognise  one  finmiliar  fiice.  You  may  go  to  ten  parties  in  London, 
be  introduced  to  a  score  of  persons  in  each,  and  in  going  to  the 
eleventh  party  not  see  a  &ce  that  you  have  ever  seen  b^ore ;  so 
large  is  the  society  of  the  Great  Metropolis !  I  was  soon  put  at  my 
ease,  however,  by  the  cordial  reception  of  Lord  and  Lady  C-— ~>  who 
presented  ma  to  a  number  of  persona 

In  the  crowd  I  saw  an  old  gentlenum,  very  nicely  made  up,  stooping 
a  good  deal,  very  much  decorated  with  ordera^  and  making  his  way 
easily  along^  as  all,  young  and  old,  seemed  to  treat  him  with  deference. 
It  was  the  Duke, — ^the  old  Iron  Duke, — and  I  thought  myself  lucky 

in  this  opportunity  of  seeing  him.     Lord  0 asked  me  if  I  would 

like  to  know  him,  and  immediately  presented  me  to  him.  He  paid 
me  some  pretty  compliments,  on  which  I  grew  vain  at  once,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  repay  him  in  coin  that  had  no  counterfeit  in  it    He 

*  The  reference  is  to  Mr.  Presoott's  into  oommimicatioii  at  this  time.  The 

eldest  son,  who  had  been  some  time  son  did  not  jet  know  that  his  father 

in  Europe,  hnt  with  whom  Mr.  Pres-  had  thought  of  leaving  America,  and 

eott  had  found  it  difficult  to  come  he  was,  in  fact,  now  in  Africa. 

T   2 
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is  a  striking  figure,  remiading  me  a  good  deal  of  Colonel  Perkintf 
in  his  general  air,^  though  his  countenance  is  fresher.  His  aquiline 
nose  is  strongly  cut,  as  in  earlier  days,  when  I  saw  him  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  in  Paris,  and  his  large  forehead  has  but  few  wrinkles. 
He  does  not  show  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  thought,  and  his 
benevolent  expression  has  all  the  iron  worked  out  of  it.  He  likes 
the  attention  he  receives  in  this  social  way,  spending  half  an  hour  in 
working  his  way  quietly  through  the  rooms,  and,  having  received  the 
general  homage,  disappears.  He  wore  round  his  neck  the  ribbons  and 
ornaments  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  on  his  coat  the  diamond-star  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  is  in  truth  the  lion  of  England,  not 
to  say  of  Europe,  and  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  him  while  he 
remained. 

We  had  a  stately  dinner  at  Sir  Bobert's, — ^four  and  twenty  guests. 
He  received  us  in  a  long  picture-gallery.  The  windows  of  the  gallery 
at  one  end  look  out  on  the  Thames,  its  beautiful  stone  bridges  wiUi 
lofty  arches,  Westminster  Abbey  with  its  towers,  and  the  living  pano- 
rama on  the  water.  The  opposite  windows  look  on  the  Green  Gardens 
behind  the  palace  of  Whitehall — gardens  laid  out  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  near  the  spot  where  Charles  the  First  lived  and  lost  his  life  on 
the  scaffold.  The  gallery  is  full  of  masterpieces,  especially  Dutch  and 
Flemish,— among  them  the  fieimous  Chapeau  de  FaiUe,  which  cost  Sir 
Bobert  over  five  thousand  pounds,  or  twenty-two  thousand  doUara  In 
his  dining-room  are  also  superb  pictures, — ^the  &mous  one  by  Wilkie, 
of  John  Knox  preaching,  which  did  not  come  up  to  the  idea  I  had 
formed  from  the  excellent  engraving  of  it ;  and  Waagen,  the  German 
critic,  who  was  there,  told  me,  as  I  said  this  to  him,  that  I  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  the  judgment  So  I  find  I  am  a  connoiaseur !  There 
was  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Eeynolds, — the  portrait  owned  by 
Mrs.  Thrale,  and  engraved  for  the  Dictionary.     What  a  b^au  t 

We  sat  at  dinner,  looking  out  on  the  moving  Thames.  We  dined 
at  eight,  but  the  twilight  lingers  here  till  half  past  nine  o'clock  at 
this  season.  Sir  Robert  was  exceedingly  courteous  to  his  guests ;  told 
some  good  stories,  at  which  some  laughed  immoderately ;  showed  us 
his  pictures,  his  collection  of  autographs,  &c.  He  has  the  celebrated 
letter,  written  by  Nelson,  in  which  he  says,  "  If  I  die,  frigoJU  will  be 
found  written  on  my  heart."  ^ 

'  The  resemblance  to  the  Doke  of  a  little  memoir  of  Mr.  Preacott,  which 

Wellington  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  was  originally  published  in  Fratet't 

H.  Perkins,  already  referred  to  as  a  Magazine  for  Atarch.  1859,  and  was 

munificent  merchant  of  Boston,  was  subsequently  printed  privi^ly,  with 

often  noticed  and  very  obvious.  additions. 

^  hn  anecdote  of  this  dinner,  con-  "Amongst  the  many  occasions  when 

nected  with  an  aocoimt  of  another,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  author 

23  happily  given  by  Mr.  Stirling  in  of  this  sketch  to  meet  Mr.  Presoott^ 
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Is  not  this  a  fine  lifel  I  am  most  sinoetely  tired  of  it.  Not  that 
I  do  not  enjoy  the  social  meetings,  and  there  are  abundant  objects 
of  interest  But  I  am  weary  of  the  dissipation,  and  would  not  ex- 
change my  regular  domestic  and  literary  occupations  in  the  good  old 
Puritan  town  for  this  round  of  heedless,  headless  gaiety, — not  if  I 
had  the  fortune  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  richest  peer  in 
England.  It  is  hard  work  to  make  a  life  of  pleasure.  Wherever 
you  go,  you  see  wealth,  splendour,  and  fashion, — horses,  carriages, 
bouses,  all  brilliant  and  gorgeous ; — ^but  nothing  like  repose,  and  not 


there  is  one  which  has  especially 
stamped  itself  on  his  memorv.  It 
was  on  a  delightful  summer  day,  at 
a  dinner  given  at  the  'Tra£dgar'  at 
Greenwich,  bj  Mr.  Marray  of  Albe- 
marle Street.  Of  that  flmall  and  well- 
chosen  circle,  the  brightest  lights  are, 
alas!  already  quenched.  The  festive 
humour  of  Tord  will  no  more  enliven 
the  scene  he  loved  so  well ;  nor  will 
the  wit  of  Lockhart  and  the  wisdom 
of  Hal  lam  ever  more  brighten  or  adorn 
banquets  like  that  at  which  they  met 
their  fellow-labourer  from  the  New 
World.  Everything  was  in  perfection 
— the  weather,  the  preliminary  stroll 
beneath  the  great  chestnut-trees  in 
Greenwich  Park,  the  cool  upper  room 
with  its  balcony  overhanging  the  river, 
the  dinner,  from  the  prefatory  water- 
souchy  to  the  ultimate  devilled  white- 
bait, the  assortment,  spirits,  and  con- 
versation of  the  guests.  On  our  return 
to  town  in  the  cool  of  the  summer 
night,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
present  writer  to  sit  beside  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  on  the  box  of  the  omnibus  which 
Mr.  Murray  had  chartered  for  his 
party.  It  was  there  that  the  historian 
related  to  him  the  fortunes  of  his  first 
historical  work,  as  told  above.  He 
likewise  described  with  pe&i  seat  a 
more  recent  incident  of  his  life.  Some 
days  before  that  he  had  dined  with 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  With  the 
punctuality  which  was  very  noticeable 
amidst  all  the  bustle  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
endless  London  engagements,  he  was 
in  Whitehall  Ghurdens  at  the  precise 
moment  indicated  on  the  card  of  in- 
vitation. It  followed,  as  a  natural 
result,  that  he  was  for  some  minutes 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  drawing- 
room.  In  due  time  Sir  Robert  walk^ 


in,  very  bland  and  a  little  formal, 
somewhat  more  portly  than  he  ap- 
peared on  the  canvas  of  Lawrence, 
somewhat  less  rotund  than  he  was 
wont  to  be  figured  in  the  columns 
of  Punch.  Although  not  personally 
known  to  his  host,  Mr.  Prescott  took 
for  granted  that  bis  name  had  been 
announced.  It  was  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, therefore,  that  he  found  himself 
addressed  in  Trench.  He  replied  in 
the  same  langua^,  inly  musing  whether 
he  had  been  mistaken  for  somebody 
else,  or  whether  to  speak  Erench  to 
all  persons  from  beyond  the  sea  was 
the  etiquette  of  British  statesmanship, 
or  the  private  predilection  of  Peel. 
After  some  introductory  topics  had 
been  got  over,  he  was  still  further 
mystified  by  finding  the  dialogue 
turned  towards  the  drama,  and  being 
complimented  on  his  great  success  in 
that  unfamiliar  walk  of  letters.  The 
astonished  historian  was*  making  the 
reply  which  bis  native  modesty  dic- 
tated, when  a  second  guest,  a  friend 
of  his  own,  entered,  and  addressed 
both  of  them  in  English.  Mr.  Pres* 
cott  had  been  mistaken  for  M.  Scribe, 
a  blunder  ludicrous  enough  to  those 
who  know  the  contrast  tnat  existed 
between  the  handsome  person  of  the 
historian  and  the  undistinguished  ap- 
pearance of  the  most  prolific  of  modern 
playwrights.  By  a  curious  chance, 
M.  Scribe  did  not  arrive  until  a  lari^e 
party  of  political  and  literary  cele- 
brities were  seated  at  dinner,  and 
Mr.  Prescott  concluded  lus  story  by 
remarkinjip  on  the  graceful  kinciness 
with  which  Sir  fiobert  hastened  to 
meet  him  at  the  door,  and  smoothed 
the  foreigner's  way  to  a  place  amongst 
strangen." 
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alwajB  good  taste.  All  seem  to  be  eagerly  pnxeiiii^  the  goddesB 
neanue, — hard  to  be  oaog^t^  and  ▼aniahlng  in  the  graqi.  If  I  oonld 
bring  it  with  a  wish,  August  15th  would  be  here  in  less  than  no  time,^ 
and  then.  Ho  for  Tankee-knd  I  Mr.  Rogers  has  jnst  sent  me  a  mea« 
sage  to  say,  that  he  mnst  at  least  shake  hands  with  me.  How  kind 
is  this !  although  his  hoose  is  crowded  with  raitors,  he  sees  no  one 
but  his  phyaidans. 

Remember  makindly  to  Qeoige  and  Anna^and  to  any  other  Menda 
RisB  mother  and  Lizzy,  and  belieye  me^  dearest, 

Tour  loving  husband, 

Wm.  H.  PBBBOorr. 

TO  MISS  PRESCOTT. 

Mt  deab  Lizzne,  London,  June  14, 1860. 

As  yoor  mother  tells  me  that  you  are  to  write  me  this  week,  I 
will  do  the  same  good  turn  to  you.  VThat  shall  I  tell  you  about  f 
There  ai*e  so  many  things  that  would  interest  you  in  this  wonderful 
city.  But  first  of  all,  I  think  on  reflection,  you  'judged  wisely  in  not 
coming.  Tou  would  haye  had  some  lonely  hours,  and  have  been 
often  rather  awkwardly  situated.  Girls  of  your  age  make  no  great 
figure  here  in  society.  One  never,  or  very  rarely,  meets  them  at 
dinner  parties, — and  they  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  evening  parties 
as  with  us,  unless  it  be  the  balls.  Six  out  of  seven  women  whom 
you  meet  in  Society  are  over  thirty,  and  many  of  them  over  forty 
and  fifty, — ^not  to  say  sixty.  The  older  they  are,  the  more  they  are 
dressed  and  diamonded.  Young  girls  dress  little,  and  wear  very  little 
ornament  indeed.  They  have  not  much  money  to  spend  on  such 
costly  luxuries.    At  the  Ascot  races  yesterday,  I  happened  to  be  next 

to  Lady ,  a  very  pleasing  girl,  the  youngest  sister  of  Lord , 

She  seemed  disposed  to  bet  on  the  horses;  so  I  told  her  I  would 
venture  anywhere  from  a  shilling  to  a  sovereign.  She  said  she  never 
bet  higher  than  a  shilling,  but  on  this  occasion  would  go  as  high  as 
half-a-crown.  So  she  did, — and  lost  it.  It  was  quite  an  exciting  race, 
between  a  horse  of  Lord  Eglinton's,  named  '<  Flying  Dutchman,"  and 
a  little  mare  of  Lord  Stanley's,^^  named  **  Oanezou."  The  former  had 
won  on  several  occasions,  but  the  latter  had  lately  begun  to  make 
a  name  in  the  world,  and  Lord  Stanley's  friends  were  eagerly  backing 
her.     It  was  the  most  beautiful  show  in  the  world. 

But  I  will  begin  with  the  beginning.  I  went  with  the  Lawrences. 
We  went  by  railway  to  Windsor,  then  took  a  carriage  to  Ascot,  some 
half-dozen  miles  distant    The  crowds  of  carriages,  horses,  Aa  on  the 

*  The  period  at  which  he  then  proposed  to  embark  for  home. 
»  Now  (1862)  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
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road  filled  the  air  with  a  whirlwind  of  dnst,  and  I  shonld  have  been 
blinded  but  for  a  blue  veil  which  was  lent  me  to  serpen  my  hat 
and  fooe.  The  Swedish  Minister,  who  lunushed  these  aooommodations^ 
set  the  example  by  tying  himself  up.  On  reaching  Ascot,  we  were 
admitted  to  the  9al<m,  which  stands  against  the  winning-post,  and 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Queen,  when  thera  It  was  filled  with  gay 
company,  all  in  high  spirits.  Lord  Stanley  was  looking  forward  to  a 
triumph,  though  he  talked  coolly  about  it.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest, 
perhaps  the  ablest,  debater  in  Parliament,  and  next  Monday  will  make 
a  grand  assault  on  the  Cabinet  This  is  the  way  he  lelieres  himself 
from  the  cares  of  public  life.  I  suspect  he  was  quite  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  the  race  yesterday  as  he  will  be  in  the 
result  of  the  Parliamentary  battle  on  Monday. 

The  prise,  besides  a  considerable  stake  of  money  from  subscription, 
was  a  most  gorgeous  silTcr  vase,  the  annual  present  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  for  the  Ascot  racea  It  represents  Hercules  taming  the 
horses  of  Diomede,  beautifully  sculptured,  making  an  ornament  for  a 
sideboard  or  a  table,  some  five  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  inches 
square.  What  a  trophy  for  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  or  for  the 
Eglinton  halls  in  Scotland ! 

The  horses  were  paraded  up  and  down  before  the  spectators, — bet- 
ting ran  very  high, — men  and  women,  nobles  and  commoners,  who 
crowd  the  ground  by  thousande^  all  entering  into  it  Five  horses 
started  on  a  heat  of  two  miles  and  a  half  The  little  bay  mare  led  off 
gallantly,—'*  Flying  Dutchman  "  seemed  to  lose  ground, — ^the  knowing 
ones  began  to  shake, — and  the  odds  rose  in  **  Canezou's''  finvour,^- 
when,  just  as  they  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  goal.  Lord  Eglinton's 
jockey  gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  he  went  off  in  gallant  style, — not 
running,  but  touching  the  ground  in  a  succession  of  flying  leaps  that 
could  hardly  have  brushed  the  wet  from  the  grass,  for  it  began  to  rain. 
There  was  a  general  sensation ;  bets  changed ;  the  cry  was  for  the  old 
favourite ;  and  as  the  little  troop  shot  by  us,  *'  Flying  Dutchman " 
come  in  at  the  head,  by  the  length  of  several  rods,  before  all  the  field. 
Then  there  was  a  shouting  and  congratulations^  while  the  mob  followed 
the  favourite  horse  as  if  they  would  devour  him.  He  was  brought 
directly  under  our  windows,  and  Lady  Eglinton  felt,  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  much  love  for  him  at  the  moment  as  for  any  of  her  children.  It 
was  a  glorious  triumph,  and  the  vase  was  here^ — or  her  lord's,  whom 
I  did  not  see.  Now  I  did  not  feel  the  least  excited  by  all  this,  but 
excessively  tired,  and  I  would  not  go  to  another  race,  if  I  could  do  it 
by  walking  into  the  next  street ;  that  is,  if  I  had  to  sit  it  out,  as  I 
did  here,  for  three  mortal  hours.  How  hard  the  English  fine  people 
are  driven  for  amusement ! 
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Coming  home,  we  droTe  through  the  royal  park  at  Windsor,  among 
trees  hundreds  of  years  old,  under  which  troops  of  deer  were  lazily 
grazing  secure  from  all  molestation.  The  Thames  is  covered  with 
swansy  which  nobody  would  dare  to  injure.  How  beautiful  all  this  is ! 
I  wish,  dear  Lizzie,  you  could  have  a  peep  at  the  English  country, 
with  its  superb,  wide-stretching  lawns,  its  numerous  flocks  of  sheep, 
everywhere  dotting  the  fields,  and  even  the  parks  in  town,  and  the 
beautiful  white  cows,  all  as  dean  as  if  they  had  been  scrubbed  down. 
England,  in  the  country,  is  without  a  rival.  But  in  town,  the  houses 
are  all  dingy,  and  most  of  them  as  black  as  a  chimney  with  the  smoke. 
This  hangs  like  a  funeral  pall  over  the  city,  penetrating  the  houses 
and  discolouring  the  curtains  and  furniture  in  a  very  short  time.  You 
would  be  amused  with  the  gay  scene  which  the  streets  in  this  part  of 
the  town  present.  Splendid  equiqages  fill  the  great  streets  as  &r  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  blazing  with  rich  colours,  and  silver  mountings, 
and  gaudy  liveriea  Evezything  here  tells  of  a  proud  and  luxurious 
aristocracy.  I  shall  see  enough  of  them  to-day,  as  I  have  engagements 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  four  houses,  before  bed-time,  which  is  now 
with  me  very  regularly  about  twelve, — sometimes  later,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  have  it  later. 

Why  have  I  no  letter  on  my  table  from  home  1  I  trust  I  shall  find 
one  there  this  evening,  or  I  shall^  after  all,  have  a  heavy  heart,  which 
is  far  from  gay  in  this  gaiety. 

Your  afiectionate  &ther, 

Wm.  H.  Pbesoott. 

The  account  of  his  presentation  at  Court  is  much  in  the 
same  style  with  the  last.  It  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Frescott, 
and,  after  an  introduction  on  slight  subjects,  goes  on  as 

follows : — 

Thursday,  6  p.ic. 
Well,  the  presentation  has  come  off,  and  I  will  give  you  some  ac- 
count of  it  before  going  to  dine  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  This  morning 
I  break&sted  with  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  where  I  met  Macaulay, — 
the  third  time  this  week.  We  had  also  Lord  Lyttelton, — an  excellent 
scholar, — Gladstone,  and  Lord  St.  Germans^ — a  sensible  and  agreeable 
person,— and  two  or  three  others.  We  had  a  lively  talk ;  but  I  left 
early  for  the  Court  affidr.  I  was  at  Lawrence's  at  one,  in  my  costume : 
a  chapeau  with  gold  lace,  blue  coat,  and  white  trousers,  begilded  with 
buttons  and  metal, — the  coat  buttons  up,  single-breasted,  to  the  throaty 
— a  sword,  and  patent-leather  boots.  I  was  a  figure,  indeed !  But  I 
had  enough  to  keep  me  in  countenance.     I  spent  an  hour  yesterday 
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with  LiMly  M.,  getting  instroctions  for  demeaning  mj8el£  The  greatest 
danger  was,  that  I  should  be  tripped  up  by  my  own  sword.  On 
reaching  St  James's  Palace  we  passed  up-stairs  through  files  of  the 
guard, — ^beef-eaters^ — and  were  shown  into  a  large  saloon,  not  larger 
than  the  great  room  of  the  White  House,  but  richly  hung  with  crim- 
son silk,  and  some  fine  portraits  of  the  family  of  George  the  Third.  It 
was  amusing,  as  we  waited  there  an  hour,  to  see  the  arrival  of  the 
different  persons,  diplomatic,  military,  and  courtiers.  All,  men  and 
women,  blazing  in  all  their  stock  of  princely  finery ;  and  such  a  power 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  laces — the  trains  of  the  ladies'  dresses 
several  yards  in  length !  Some  of  the  ladies  wore  coronets  of  diamonds 
that  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  head,  others  necklaces  of  diamonds 
and  emeralds  that  were  of  a  size  perfectly  enormous.  I  counted  on  Lady 

^'shead  two  strings  of  diamonds,  rising  gradually  from  the  size  of  a 

fourpence  to  the  size  of  an  English  shilling,  and  thick  in  proportion. 

Lady had  emeralds  mingled  with  her  diamonds,  of  the  finest  lustre, 

as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs.    The  parure  was  not  always  in  the  best  taste. 

The  Duchess  of ^'s  dress  was  studded  with  diamonds  along  the 

border  and  down  the  middle  of  the  robe, — each  of  the  size  of  half  a 
nutmeg.  The  young  ladies,  a  great  many  of  whom  were  presented, 
were  dressed  generally  without  ornament.  I  tell  all  this  for  Lizzie's 
especial  benefit.  The  company  were  at  length  permitted  one  by  one 
to  pass  into  the  presence-chamber, — a  room  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  other,  with  a  throne  and  gorgeous  canopy  at  the  farther  end,  before 
which  stood  the  little  Queen  of  the  mighty  Isle,  and  her  consort,  sur- 
rounded by  her  ladies  in  waiting.  She  was  rather  simply  dressed,  but 
he  was  in  a  Field-Marshal's  uniform,  and  covered,  I  should  think,  with 
all  the  orders  of  Europe.  He  is  a  good-looking  person,  but  by  no 
means  so  good-looking  as  the  portraits  of  him.  Tlie  Queen  is  better 
looking  than  you  might  expect.  I  was  presented  by  our  Minister, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Chamberlain,  as  the  historian  of 
''Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  in  due  form, — and  made  my  profound 
obeiBance  to  her  Majesty,  who  made  a  very  dignified  courtesy,  as  she 
made  to  some  two  hundred  others,  who  were  presented  in  like  manner. 
Owing  to  there  having  been  no  drawing-room  for  a  long  time,  there 
was.an  unusual  number  of  presentations  of  yoimg  ladies ;  but  very 
few  gentlemen  were  presented.  I  made  the  same  low  bow  to  his 
Princeship,  to  whom  I  was  also  presented,  and  so  bowed  myself  out  of 
the  royal  circle,  ydthout  my  sword  tripping  up  the  heels  of  my 
nobility.  As  I  was  drawing  off.  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  royal  circle,  called  me,  and  kept  me  by  his  side,  teUing 
me  the  names  of  the  different  lords  and  ladies,  who,  after  paying  their 
obeisance  to  the  Queen,  passed  out  before  us.     He  said,  he  had  come 
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to  the  diaviDg-room  to  see  how  I  got  through  the  afiair,  whidi  he 
thought  I  did  withoat  anj  embamssment.  Indeed,  to  mj  troth,  I 
have  been  more  embarrassed  a  hundred  times  in  my  life  than  I  was 
here,  I  don't  knov  why ;  I  suppose,  because  I  am  getting  old.  I 
passed  another  hour  in  talking  and  critieising,  especially  with  Lady 

T f  whom  E D knew,  and  with  Lady  M H and 

Lord  M f  all  of  whom  happened  to  gather  in  that  part  of  the 

room.  I  had  also  some  talk  with  Sir  Robert  Fed  and  his  wife,  who 
has  the  remains  of  beauty,  and  whose  daughter,  much  admiied,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  C,  has  mndb.  beauty  herself.  I  talked  also  for  some  time 
with  the  old  Iron  Duke,  who  had  more  gold  than  iron  about  him  to- 
day, and  looked  very  well,  although  his  utterance  is  not  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  he  is  slightly  deaf. 

After  the  drawing-room,  I  went  at  ^re  to  Stafford  House,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland's,  where  I  lunched,  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
in  rambling  through  the  rooms  of  the  magnificent  palace,  ornamented 
with  hundreds  of  the  most  exquisite  paintings  and  statues,  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  Hyde  Park.  Nothing  can  be  more  kind 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  whole  of  Lord  C.'s  relatives  to  me.  Luckily 
for  me,  they  are  of  the  beet  fiimilies  in  England.  They  treat  me^  one 
and  all,  as  if  I  were  one  of  themselTes.  What  can  be  so  grateful  to 
the  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land,  as  to  find  himself  at  once  among 
friends,  who  seem  to  be  friends  of  an  old  standing?  If  I  were  to  tell 
you  of  the  cordial  and  affectionate  greetings  they  give  me,  I  should 
seem  more  vain  than  I  seem  now,  I  fear, — ^if  possible.  But  you  will 
feel  that  I  am  talking  to  you,  and  do  not  say  half  I  should  if  I  were 
really  talking. 

I  am  most  desiroua  to  embark  by  September  Ist,  but  I  must  see 
four  or  five  specimens  of  English  country-life ;  and  Ftoliament— con- 
found it — ^will  not  rise  before  the  middle  of  August,  unless  the 
Ministry  are  upset,  which  may  be.  I  have  invitations  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe's,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's,  and  all  that  kith  and  kin, — and  several  other  plaoea  Lord 
Carlisle  wants  me  to  go  first  to  Caatle  Howard,  then  to  old  Nawarth 
Castle,  on  the  borders,  which  he  has  entirely  restored  since  the  fire, 
and  the  fiunily  spend  some  weeks  there.  I  am  afraid  all  this  will  cany 
me  into  September.  But  if  so,  I  shall  abridge  some  of  the  visits.  I 
shall  try  to  embark  by  the  first  of  September. 

•  •••*• 

Your  loving  husband, 

Wm.  H.  Prbsooxt. 
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To  his  mother  he  begins  a  letter  in  London,  June  20th, 
but  continues  it  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  palace. 

Guddesdon  Palace,  June  23. 
Ton  will  be  sarpriaed  at  the  date  of  my  continiiatioiiy  perhaps,  dear 
mother.  I  am  about  seyen  miles  from  Ozfordy  at  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop,  called  Guddesdon  Palace ;  a  yery  old  building,  and  the  man- 
sion occupied  from  ancient  times  by  his  predecessors.  The  present 
Bishop  is  the  son  of  the  &mous  Wilberforce.  He  is  a  very  handsome 
man,  polished  in  his  manners,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  inyited 
me  to  stay  here  two  or  three  days.  We  haye  besides  a  dozen  persons 
in  the  house, — a  brother  bishop,  ThirlwaU,  who  wrote  the  ''  History  of 
Greece,"  an  amiable  and  unpretending  scholar ;  the  Lawrences ;  Lord 
and  Lady  Gastlereagh,  &G.  It  is  very  convenient  for  me,  as  I  am  to- 
morrow to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Oxford  Univer- 
sity. The  Marquis  of  Northampton,^^  who  is  also  here,  is  to  receive  a 
degree  at  the  same  time,  and  a  special  convocation  has  been  called  for 
the  purpose.  After  the  ceremony  we  all  lunch  at  the  Yice-Ghancellor's, 
and  return  in  the  evening  to  London.  I  came  down  to  Oxford  yester- 
day in  the  train  with  the  Lawrences.  The^  Ptishop  was  obliged  un- 
luckily to  remain  in  London  till  this  morning,  to  attend  the  christening 
of  the  last  royal  infant.  He  had  arranged,  therefore,  that  we  should 
dine  with  the  Principal  of  one  of  the  Colleges  in  Oxford,  after  which, 
at  ten,  we  drove  over  to  Guddesdon.  Lord  Northampton  and  I  came 
over  together,  and  I  found  him  a  lively,  sensible  person,  full  of  inte- 
resting anecdote.  He  has  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  is  much  connected 
with  science  and  scientific  men.  Before  going  to  bed,  the  whole 
household — ^guests  included — went  to  the  chapel,  a  very  pretty  build- 
ing erected  by  the  present  Bishop,  and  heard  the  evening  service, — 
very  solemn,  and  parts  of  it  chanted  by  the  domestics  of  the  house. 
There  are  two  chaplains  attached  to  the  establishment  My  bedroom 
looks  out  on  a  lawn,  dotted  with  old  trees,  over  whose  tops  the  rooks 
are  sailing  and  cawing,  while  a  highly  gifted  nightingale  is  filling  the 
air  with  his  melody.  I  am  writing,  you  must  imderstand,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  rest  of  the  household  have  gone  to 
the  afternoon  service  in  the  parish  church.  I  went  there  this  morning, 
and  heard  the  Bishop  preach.  He  arrived  here  from  London,  late  last 
night,  after  we  had  all  retired  to  rest.  The  church  is  one  I  should 
much  like  you  to  see.  It  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity, — ^parts  of  it 
going  back  to  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets, — ^to  the  reigus,  indeed,  of 
Henry  the  Third  and  John.  Is  not  that  a  glorious  antiquity  ?  We 
sat  in  the  venerable  pile,  where  prayer  and  praise  had  ascended  for 
"  President  of  the  Rojal  Society.    He  died  the  next  ^ear. 
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nearly  seven  oentaries.  The  crumbling  walls  have  been  restored  by 
the  present  Bishop,  a  man  of  great  architectural  taste.  The  li^t 
streams  in  through  the  stained  panes,  on  which  the  arms  and  names  of 
a  long  roll  of  bishops,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
were  coloured.  The  service  was  performed  with  a  ceremony  quite 
Roman-Catholic.  The  chant  was  conducted  by  all  the  congregation, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  service  read  by  us  was 
chanted.  The  sermon  was  adapted,  or  meant  to  be  adapted,  to  a 
parish  church ;  but  I  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  preacher, 
though  the  tones  of  his  voice  would  have  melted  the  most  obdurate 
heart.  They  started  an  unfortunate  urchin  who  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
whom  he  paused  in  his  sermon  to  admonish  in  a  very  pastoral 
but  decided  tone.  There  must  be  little  danger  of  the  good  Bishop's 
flock  going  to  sleep,  I  should  think,  with  this  8ort  of  improvement  of 
the  discourse.  In  truth,  he  is  so  eloquent  that  there  must  be  very 
little  danger  of  it  at  any  rate.  I  walked  with  some  of  the  ladies  for  a 
long  while  under  the  old  elms  in  the  grounds,  after  church. 
•  ••*•• 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  pretty  picture — ^the  English  picture-^ 
under  my  window  ; — ^the  green  lawn,  as  smooth  as  velvet  and  of  as 
deep  a  verdure.  There  are  circular  beds  of  roses,  and  yellow  and 
piurple  flowers,  gaily  set  out  in  one  part  of  it,  clumps  of  stately  elms 
and  cypresses,  throwing  masses  of  shadow  over  the  turf,  and  several  of 
the  party,  returned  from  church,  stretched  out  imder  the  trees,  while 
the  great  birds,  the  rooks,  are  wheeling  in  the  air,  and  the  woods  are 
alive,  as  the  evening  sun  is  withdrawing  his  fiercer  rays.  For  it  has 
been  "  real  '*  warm  to-day. 

Cuddesdon  stands  on  a  high  terrace,  and  from  the  grounds,  whioh 
are  not  extensive,  you  have  a  wide  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  the  Isis,  as 
it  winds  through  Oxfordshire.  The  pastures  are  covered  with  white 
or  whitenstreaked  cattle,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  groomed  like 
horses,  so  clean  and  shining  are  they,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  that  always 
speckle  an  English  landscape.  Then  there  is  a  beautiful  chime  of 
bells,  that  has  twice  sent  its  musical  echoes  to-day  over  hill  and  dale, 
filling  the  air  and  the  heart  with  a  sober  Sabbath  melody.  Then  just 
beyond  the  grounds,  around  the  old  church,  lies  the  country  church- 
yard, where  rest  the  mortal  part  of  many  a  brave  soul  that  lived  in 
the  times  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys.  What  is  there  like  these  old 
links  of  Time,  that  bind  us  to  the  past, — as  much  our  past  as  it  is 
John  Bull's  I 

To-morrow  morning  we  go  to  Oxford  for  the  ceremony  of  Doctor- 
izing^  which  takes  place  in  the  theatre,  before  the  Big-wigs.  Oar 
household  all  go  over  to  do  us  honour,  and  eat  the  Yice-Chancellor^s 
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lunoh,  who  wrote  mh  a  note  inyiting  me  te  bring  my  firienda  So  &re 
you  well,  dear  mother.  Pray  be  careful  of  year  h«dth.  Do  stey,  if 
you  can,  some  time  with  Susan  at  Nahant.  Give  my  loTe  to  her  and 
Lizzie,  with  as  many  kisses  as  you  please,  and  tell  my  dear  wife  she 
must  take  this  for  her  letter  this  time,  as  I  intend  to  write  to  Ticknor. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Tour  affectionate  son, 

WiL  H.  Prbsoott. 

He  was  at  Cuddesdon,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  in  order 
to  be  near  Oxford,  when  he  was  ''  called  up  "  there,  as  the 
phrase  is,  to  be  made  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Of  this  he 
gives  a  more  distinct  account  in  the  following  letter  than  I 
find  elsewhere. 

TO  MR  TICKNOR. 

Mt  dear  Gbobob,  London,  June  26, 1850. 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  by  the  Asic^  which  made  her 
trip  in  ten  days  and  a  bittock.  I  had  written  to  my  mj>ther  from 
Oxford  that  I  should  send  you  a  line  by  this  steamer ;  so  you  will 
consider  me,  if  you  please,  as  quick  on  the  trigger  as  youisel£ 

Well,  here  I  am  in  the  hurry-scurry  of  London,  up  to  my  ears  in 
dances,  dinners,  and  breakfasts,  some  of  the  last  at  10  a.il,  some  at 
5  P.M.,  to  say  nothing  of  luncheons,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  that  I 
have  seen,  was  yesterday  at  Lansdowne  House.  I  am  booked  up  for 
dinners  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  then  I  intend  to  stop,  as  I  may  take 
a  week  for  a  trip  to  Holland, — the  land  of  my  historic  aventr.  Mean* 
while  I  have  invitations  of  one  kind  or  another,  often  three  or  four  a 
day.  So  I  shall  not  go  to  sleep  till  bed-time  certainly ;  and  I  believe, 
though  I  have  been  here  but  three  weeks,  I  have  been  industrious 
enough  to  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  good  judgment  of  the  stu£f  of  which 
London  society  is  made.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary 
kind  of  life,  and,  as  fiir  as  health  is  concerned,  agrees  with  me  wonder- 
fully. My  eyes  and  many  et-^;eUr€u  are  improved,  and  even  the  diges- 
tive organs,  which  must  form  the  greaApiiee  de  resistance  in  the  battle^ 
so  fiur  come  up  to  the  mark  gloriously.  Tet  it  is  a  life,  which,  were  I 
an  Englishman,  I  should  not  desire  a  great  deal  of;  two  months,  at 
most,  although  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  knowledge  of  a  very  curious 
state  of  society,  and  of  so  many  interesting  and  remarkable  characters, 
well  compensates  the  bore  of  a  voyage.  Yet  I  am  quite  sure,  having 
once  had  this  experience,  nothing  would  ever  induce  me  to  repeat  it. 
As  I  have  heard  you  say,  it  would  not  pay. 
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The  world  kere  are  all  in  great  agitation  and  mupenae  as  to  the 
fitte  of  the  Ministry.  It  hangSi  yon  know,  on  the  yote  of  the  Com- 
mona  cm  the  Oreek  qnestion.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  details, 
with  which  you  are  too  good  a  reader  of  English  politics  not  to  be 
fieimiliar.  I  was  in  the  House  of  Peers  at  the  grand  charge  of  Lord 
Stanley,  and  have  heard  some  speeches  in  the  Commons,  but  not  the 
best.  If  goyemment  do  not  get  a  msjority  of  over  thirty,  at  least,  it 
is  understood  th^  will  go  out^  and  then  there  will  be  such  a  scramble, 
for  they  reign  by  the  weakness  and  division  of  their  opponents.  The 
voting  on  this  motion  will,  I  imagine,  cause  no  less  division  in  the 
goveimnent  ranka  It  is  curious  to  see  the  interest  shown  by  the 
women  in  political  mattera 

What  will  interest  you  more  than  the  contest  is  the  assault  made 
so  brutally  by  Brougham  on  your  friend  Bunsen.  I  was  present,  and 
never  saw  anything  so  coarse  as  his  personality.  He  said  the  indi- 
vidual took  up  the  room  of  two  ladiea  Bunsen  is  rather  &t,  as  also 
Madame  and  his  daughter — all  of  whom  at  last  marched  out  of  the 
gallery,  but  not  until  eyes  and  glasses  had  been  directed  to  the  q>ot, 
to  make  out  the  unfortunate  individual,  while  L<»rd  Brougham  was 
flying  up  and  down,  thumping  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  till  all  his  brother-peers,  including  the  old  Duke,  were  in 
oonvulsions  of  laughter.  I  dined  with  Bunsen  and  Madame  the  same 
day,  at  Ford's.  He  has  since  received  scores  of  condoling  visits,  as 
wfll]  as  the  most  conciliatory  communications  firom  Lord  Palmerston, 
^,  &c.  It  willf  probably,  end  in  providing  a  place  for  the  Corps 
DiplomaU^^ue,  who  have  hitherto  been  shuffled  with  <*  distinguished 
foreigners  '*  into  the  vacant  space  around  the  throne 

•  ••••• 

I  returned  day  before  yesterday  from  a  visit  to  the  Bidiop  of 
Oxford — ^Wilberforce,  you  know ;  one  of  the  best-bred  men,  and  most 
pleasing  in  oonversation,  that  I  have  met  with.  However  canny  he 
JKMJ  be  in  his  chureh  politics,  he  is  certainly  amiabk^  for  uniform 
good-breeding  implies  a  sacrifice  of  self  that  is  founded  on  benevolence. 
There  was  some  agreeable  company  at  the  house;  among  tiiem  a  lady, 
very  well  read,  the  daughter  of  a  Bidiop,  who  told  me  she  had  never 
heard  the  ncmu  of  Dr.  Channing  I  I  gave  her  a  great  shock  by  telling 
her  I  was  a  Unitarian.  The  term  is  absolutely  synonymous^  in  a 
huge  party  here,  with  Infidel,  Jew,  Mohammedan ;  wwse  even,  be- 
caose  regiurded  as  a  wolf  in  sheepls  clothing. 

On  Monday  mcnming  our  party  at  the  Bishop's  went  to  Oxford, 
where  Lord  Northampton  and  I  were  Doctorised  in  due  form.  We 
were  both  dressed  in  flaming  red  robes  (H  was  the  hottest  day  I  have 
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ffllt  hen)  and  then  marched  oat  in  solemn  prooession  with  the  Faoolty, 
ke,,  in  their  black  and  red  gowns,  through  the  public  street,  looking, 
that  is,  loe,  like  the  Tictims  of  an  onto  de  fi;  though,  I  belieye,  on 
second  thought^  the  mn  benito  was  yelbw.  The  house  was  well 
filled  by  both  men  and  womea  The  Arohteological  Society  is  holding 
its  meetings  there.  We  were  marched  up  the  aide ;  Professor  PhiUi- 
more  made  a  long  Latin  exposition  of  our  merits,  in  which  each  of  the 
adjectiTCS  ended,  as  Southey  said  in  reference  to  himself  on  a  like 
occasion,  in  immw;  and  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  audience  we  were 
converted  into  DoctoxB.  We  lunched  with  the  Yice-Chanoellor,  who 
told  me  I  should  hare  had  a  degree  on  Commemoration-day,  the 
regular  day ;  but  he  wrote  about  me  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
was  absent  from  town,  and  so  an  answer  was  not  reoeiyed  until  too 
late.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  the  principal  object  of  the  letter  was  to 
learn  my  faith,  having  some  misgivings  as  to  my  heresy.  M— - 
wrote  him  word  that  he  thought  my  books  would  be  found  to  be 
vouchers  enough  for  me  to  obtain  a  degree.  So  a  special  convocation 
was  called,  and  my  companion  in  the  oeremony  was  a  better  man  than 
a  military  chief,  like  Lord  Gough.  I  like  Lord  Northampton  very 
much.  He  was  at  the  Bishop's,  and  we  drove  together  from  Cuddesdon 
to  Oxford."  He  is  a  man  of  very  active  mind.  He  told  me  some  good 
anecdotes ;  among  otheis,  an  answer  of  the  Duke  to  a  gentleman  who 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  been  surprised  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
Duke  coldly  replied,  **  I  never  was  surprised,-  as  well  as  I  can  remem* 
ber,  till  now,  in  my  life."  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  fine  answer  to  a 
lady  who  was  glorifying  his  victories  t  ''A  victory,  ma'am,  is  the 
saddest  thing  in  the  worid,  except  a  defeat."  Now  that  Sidney  Smith 
is  gone^  Rogers  furmshes  the  nicest  touches  in  the  way  of  repar- 
tee. His  conversation,  even  in  his  dilapidated  condition,  on  his  back, 
is  frdl  of  salt,  not  to  say  oayenna  I  was  praising  somebody's  good- 
nature very  much.  ^^Yes^"  he  said,  '<so  much  good-nature,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  good^Muse."  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  a  good 
thing  of  Rogers's,  which  Lord  Lansdowne  told  me  the  other  day 
he  heard  him  say.  It  was  at  Lord  Holland's  table,  when  Rogers 
asked  Sir  Philip  IVands  (the  talk  had  some  allusion  to  Junius)  if  he. 
Sir  Philip,  would  allow  him  to  ask  a  certain  questioa  *'Do  so  at  your 
peril,"  was  the  amicable  reply.  ^  If  he  is  Junius,"  said  Rogers  in  an 
undertone  to  his  neighbour,  **  he  must  be  Junius  Bruhit.** 

"  Mr.  Preacott  had  alrtadj  leosived  disiinotions  are  eonferred  by  meet  of 

more  than  one  honorary  degree  at  onr  American  colleges,  he  could  noi 

home;  but,  with  his  accustomed  in-  repress  his  satisfaction  that  be  waa 

^uousness  and  slmolioity,  ramember-  '^  now  a  real  Doctor.'* 
lag  how  larishly  ana  oarelesaly  such 
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Since  writing  the  preceding,  I  haye  passed  half  an  hoar  with 
Lookhart  in  his  own  quarters.  He  showed  me  some  most  interesting 
memorials  of  Scott ;  among  the  rest  the  diaiy,  in  which  the  trembling 
character,  more  and  more  tremblb^  and  the  tottering  thoughts 
showed  the  touch  of  apoplexy.    Very  affecting,  is  it  not  1 

Macaulay  has  gone  to  Scotland  to  look  over  topography ;  among 
the  rest,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  I  have  met  him  several 
times,  and  breakfasted  with  him  the  other  morning*  His  memory  for 
quotations  and  illustration  is  a  miracle— quite  disconcerting.  He 
comes  to  a  talk,  like  one  specially  crammed.  Yet  you  may  start  the 
topic.  He  told  me  he  should  be  delivered  of  twins  on  his  next  pub- 
lication, which  would  not  be  till  '53.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say 
this,  though  it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  brethren  of  the  trade,  who 
think  a  man  may  turn  out  historicals,  like  romances  and  calicoes,  by 
the  yard.  Macaulay's  first  draft — veiy  unlike  Scott's— is  absolutely 
illegible  from  erasures  and  corrections.  He  showed  me  a  sheet  just 
written.  I  found  c^  as  an  abridgment  of  castle,  and  all  on  that  plan. 
This  draft  he  copies  always,  with  alteration,  &a  This  shows  more 
care  than  I  had  supposed.  He  tells  me  he  has  his  moods  for  writing. 
When  not  in  the  vein,  he  does  not  press  it.    Johnson,  you  remember, 

ridiculed  this  in  Gray.     H told  me  that  Lord  Jefirey  once  told 

him  that,  having  tripped  up  Macaulay  in  a  quotation  from  '<  Paradise 
Lost,"  two  days  after  Macaulay  came  to  him  and  said,  <' You  will  not 
catch  me  again  in  the  Paradise : "  at  which  Jeffrey  opened  the 
volume  and  took  him  up  in  a  great  number  of  passages  at  random,  in 
all  of  which  he  went  on  correctly  repeating  the  original  Was  not 
this  a  miraculous  tour  cTisprit  f  Macaulay  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
now,  that  he  thinks  he  could  restore  the  first  six  or  seven  books  of 
the  ''  Paradise  "  in  case  they  were  lost. 

The  world  here  is  agitated  by  the  debate  still  going  on  in  the 
Commons,  on  which  the  &te  of  the  Ministry  depends.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  made  a  most  able  defence  evening  before  last.  The  Speaker 
says  he  never  heard  one  superior  to  it  since  he  has  presided  there, 
nearly  a  dozen  years.  His  wife  heard  the  whole  of  it^  and  seems  to 
feel  the  full  glory  which  has  come  upon  her  husband.  Yet»  althou^ 
it  has  made  a  good  rally  for  the  party,  the  issue  is  very  doubtful 
Day  before  yesterday  I  dined  with  your  friend  Kenyon.  I  found 
him  kind  and  most  cordial  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  him  ;. 
no  &ult  of  his,  fur  he  has  called,  and  repeatedly  asked  me  to  dine ; 
nor  of  mine,  for  I  have  called  also.  But  meeting  any  particular 
body  in  London  is  a  small  chance, — ^too  small  to  be  counted  on  by 
any  person.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  Milmans  and  Lyells.  Nothing 
can^  be  kinder.    Lord  Carlisle  and  his  whole  kith  and  kin,  ditto« 
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Those  I  had  some  right  to  count  upon,  but^  in  truth,  the  expressions 
of  kindness  from  utter  strangers  have  been  ivhat  I  had  no  right  to 
anticipate.  I  avail  myself  so  much  of  this  friendly  feeling,  that  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  see  as  much  of  London  (the  interior)  in  six 
weeks  as  most  of  its  inhabitants  would  \n  aa  many  months.  Twice 
this  week  I  kept  my  ground  in  the  ball-room  till  ghost-time  had 
passed,  once  till  an  hour  after  dawn.    Am  I  not  a/cue  bop  t 

Of  all  the  notabilities  no  one  has  struck  me  more  than  the  Iron 
Duke.  His  fitce  is  as  fresh  as  a  young  man's.  He  stoops  much  and 
is  a  little  dea£  It  is  interesting  to  see  with  what  an  affectionate  and 
respectful  feeling  he  is  regarded  by  all, — not  least  by  the  Queen. 

Do  you  know,  by  the  way,  that  I  have  become  a  courtier,  and 
affect  Uie  royal  presence  1  I  wish  you  could  see  my  gallant  costume, 
geld-laoed  coat,  white  inexpressibles,  silk  hose,  gold-buckled  patent 
slippers,  sword,  and  chapeau,  Ac,  This  and  my  CSardinal*s  robe  on 
Monday !  Am  I  not  playing  the  fool  as  well  as  my  betters  1  No 
wonder  that  the  poet  who  lived  in  London  should  find  out  that 
'*  The  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men,"  &c.  But  I  must  conclude 
this  long  talk,  so  pleasant  with  a  dear  friend,  but  not  without 
thanking  you  for  so  kindly  condensing  my  character  into  twelve 
hundred  words ;  better  tlum  if  you  had  had  more  words  allowed 

to  tell  it  iu.^^    L ^  in  the  haste  of  my  departure,  asked  if  he 

could  not  refer  to  some  one,  and  I  told  him  you ;  for  I  had  rather 
be  in  your  hands  than  in  any  other  man's  alive.  If  I  had  not 
been  in  yours,  I  should  have  been  in  his.    I  hope  to  get  somethmg 

better  than  the  paralysis  effigy  which  L got  of  me  an  hour  before 

sailing,  as  I  am  engaged  to  sit  for  my  portrait  next  week  to  an  ex- 
cellent artist,  Richmond,  in  the  same  style  aa  our  Cheney,  for  Lord 
Carlisle ;  a  thing  I  did  not  expect  to  do  again. 

With  ever  so  much  love  to  Anna,  and  Anika,  and  little  Lizsie^ 
I  remain.  Dear  George, 

Always  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Pbbsoott. 

TO  MRS.  Pl^COTT. 

DEA.RB8T  Susan,  London,  Sonday,  June  30, 1850. 

I  go  this  afternoon  to  the  Dean  of  St  Foul's  to  lunch  and  hear  his 

afternoon  service  in  the  great  Cathedral    I  shall  call  for  our  good 

friend  Lady  Lyell,  and  take  her  with  me.    What  shall  I  tell  you  of 

the  past  week  f    I  will  run  over  my  engagements  for  yesterday  and 

^  A  notice  of  Mr.  Frescott,  which  cans,"  where  I  was  limited  to  twelve 
I  prepared  for  a  nublieation  at  New  hundred  words,  aaitwas  only  intended 
York,  entitled  ^iilustrioas  Ameri-     to  explsin  a  poitml  of  him. 

Z 
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a  day  or  two  oomiDg,  that  you  may  know  my  whereabouta  I  was 
invited  to  a  rural  party  at  a  Mrs.  Lawrence's,  Ealing  Park,  where 
went  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  But  I  could  not  go,  having  engaged 
to  visit  Lambeth,  the  old  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  my  friends  the  Milmans.  And  friends  they  are ;  I  wish  you 
knew  Mrs.  M.,  you  would  so  like  her.  Her  letter  to  me  last 
summer  was  a  fair  index  to  her  character. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

I  reoeiyed  your  letter,  enclosing  that  of  Amory,  to  whom  I  shall 
write  this  week.  But  I  write  so  much  to  you,  that  it  really  leaves 
me  little  time  for  others.  But  writing  to  you  is  my  chief  happiness, 
as  it  is  talking  with  my  best  friends,  you  and  mother.  Well,  where 
was  II  At  the  Queen's. — (The  servant  has  just  brought  me  a  note 
irom  Alison,  inviting  me  most  cordially  to  make  his  house  in  Glas- 
gow my  head-quarters,  should  I  visit  Scotland,  where  he  goes  in  a 
day  or  two.  That  is  kind  from  a  brother  of  the  craft.) — After  some 
of  the  company  had  paid  their  respects,  dancing  began.  The  Queen 
danced  a  quadrille  very  gracefully  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  The 
crowd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Queen  was  intense,  and  the  heat 
suffocating.  I  strolled  through  the  whole  suit  of  magnificent  apart- 
ments, all  filled  with  a  blaze  of  beauty,  simply  attired  in  the  young, 
and  of  age  be-je welled  from  head  to  foot, — ^the  men  in  their  pic- 
turesque diplomatic  costumes,  or  military  or  court-dresses  blazing  with 
diamond-crosses  and  ribbons,  and  noble  orders.  It  was  a  gorgeous 
sight  At  midnight  we  went  to  supper,  the  Queen  leading  in  the 
procession,  while  the  whole  band  played  the  grand  national  air.  The 
supper-table  ran  through  the  whole  length  of  the  immense  hall,  the 
&rther  end  of  which  was  hung  with  gold  or  gilt  shields  of  great  size 
and  lighted  up  with  a  thousand  lights.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  ia 
comparative  darkness.  It  was  a  grand  stage  effect^  which  I  did  not 
much  admire.  The  servants  stood  next  to  the  wall.  They  were  as 
many  as  could  stand  at  the  tables,  which  at  the  end  were  united  by  a 
transverse  table.  They  were  all  gold  and  finery,  so  that  I  felt  very 
diffident  of  calling  on  them  for  anything.  The  Queen  kept  her  state 
at  the  head  of  the  room,  and,  as  well  as  her  guests,  was  on  the  inside 
of  the  table.  The  supper  was  magnificent,  especially  in  fruits  and 
confectionery.  You  know  I  have  a  fiiiling  in  the  way  of  confectionery, 
and  the  English  have  varieties  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  a 
Yankee.  After  supper,  dancing  again,  till  I  saw  one  young  lady  in  a 
waltz  before  the  Queen,  who  never  waltzes,  go  down  with  a  thump  that 
I  thought  might  have  broken  a  bone.  Two  other  couples  had  the  like 
fieite  that  evening.  The  floors  are  of  hard  wood  and  polished  At  two 
h6i^  Majesty  retired.  .  So  could  not  I ;  for  my  carriage  was  more  than 
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an  hour  in  getting  to  the  door,  and  the  daylight  was  broad  in  the 
streets  before  I  laid  mj  head  on  the  pillow.  There  ia  the  Court  Ball ! 
And  from  one  you  may  learn  alL  We  are  now  in  great  stir  here  for 
the  accident  which  has  be&llen  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  I  called  there  to-day, 
and  left  my  card,  as  do  half  London.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  interest 
excited.  A  police-officer  is  stationed  at  the  gates  to  prevent  disodrer, 
and  bulletins  are  handed  round  to  the  crowd,  containing  the  last 
report  of  the  physicians.  Tou  will  see  the  particulars  in  the  news- 
papers    It  is  a  serious,  very  probably  a  &tal  accident 

July  3d. — Sir  Robert  Peel  is  dead  I  The  news  has  given  a  shock  to 
the  whole  town.  He  died  in  his  dining-room, — ^the  very  room  where  I 
was  with  him  a  fortnight  ago.  It  seems  a  frivolous  thing,  this  dining 
and  dancing  in  the  midst  of  death.  I  am  getting  a-weary  of  the  life, 
I  assure  yon. 

•  a  •  •  • 

Fourth  of  July. — ^William  came  in  upon  me  to-day  at  noon.  He 
arrived  in  the  Southampton  steamer  from  Gibraltar.  He  has  been  in 
Africa  and  Southern  Spain,  and,  as  hia  letters  remained  in  Paris,  by 
his  orders,  he  heard  nothing  of  my  being  in  London  till  he  received  a 
note  from  our  Minister  in  Madrid.  He  looks  very  well,  just  as  he  did 
when  he  sailed,  except  that  he  is  as  black  as  a  Moor  from  the  African 
sun.  It  was  a  merry  meeting  on  both  sides.  He  is  very  simple  and 
unaffected  in  his  manners,  and  is  full  of  his  adventures.  He  has 
brought  with  him  your  daguerrotype,  the  sight  of  which,  dear,  was  as 
welcome  to  me  as  the  sight  of  him.  He  has  left  some  articles  in  Paris, 
and  I  think  I  shall  let  him  run  over  there  for  a  few  days.  On  the  20th, 
I  shall  go  with  him  for  a  week  to  Belgium ;  then  take  him  with  me  to 
a  few  country  places,  and  early  in  September  I  shall  embark.  If  Par- 
liament did  not  continue  sitting  till  the  middle  of  August,  I  should 
not  be  so  late.  With  love  to  mother  and  Lizzie,  and  to  K  Dexter. 
I  remain  your  loving  husband, 

Wm.  H.  Pbbsooit. 

My  eyes  are  much  better,  and  health  generally  very  good.  William 
compliments  me  by  saying  I  look  younger  than  when  he  left 

I  am  now  writing  to  Amory,^^  and  shall  send  the  letters  to-day.  It 
is  a  fine  day,  and  I  go  at  noon  on  my  expedition  to  Greenwich  with 
Ford,  Lockhart^  Hallam,  Stirling,  Rawlinson,  Gummiugs,  the  African 
lion-hunter,  Ac  William  is  to  be  one  of  the  party.  I  sat  up  with  him 
late  last  night  after  my  return  from  dinner,  till  one  o'clock,  hearing 
bis  Southern  adventures^  and  indulging  with  him  in  the  fume  of 
cigars. 

>*  Hia  younger  son,  Wiliiam  Amory  Presoott. 

z  2 
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TO  MRS.  PRESCOTT. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wednesday  erening. — Just  returned  from  the  CounteaB  Grey's.  A 
small  party  of  ten.     I  sat  between  two  ladies^  whose  united  ages 

amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  Lady and  Lady .  There 

was  also  a  charming  lady  there  to  whom  I  lost  my  heart,  dear  wife, 
some  three  weeks  since.  Don't  be  jealous,  she  is  oyer  seyenty, — ^Lady 
Morley,  a  most  natural,  liyely,  beneyolent  body.  I  know  you  would 
like  her.  I  reaUy  think  the  elder  bodies  here  are  very  charming.  In 
hct,  nobody  is  old.  I  haye  not  seen  any  up  to  one  I  haye  left  in 
Beacon  Street  What  a  delightful  letter  from  mother !  Your  letters 
of  June  30th  came  in  this  afternoon.  I  haye  sent  your  nice  little  notes 
to  Lady  Lyell  and  Mrs.  SmitL  How  good  it  was  in  them  to  write  1 
Your  note  to  me  was  a  shabby  one.  You  must  not  write  the  less  that 
others  write.  I  shall  answer  Anna  Ticknor  by  a  good  letter  this  nuul 
for  her  kindness  in  thinking  of  me. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TO  MRS.  TICKNOR. 

London,  July  18, 1850. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  Anna,  for  so  kindly  thinking  of  me  in  the 
practical  way  of  a  letter.  I  knew  your  superscription  before  I  broke 
the  seal,  and  it  was  ''  good  for  sair  e'en."  I  did  mean  to  answer  you 
with  a  bigger  letter,  but  on  returning  home  this  eyening  after  a  visit 
to  the  city,  I  found  my  friends  here  had  cut  out  work  enough  for 
Mr.  Kirk,^^  which  could  not  be  passed  oyer.  To-morrow  I  go  to  the 
Continent,  an  historical  tour,  for  a  few  days. 

I  haye  now  seen  life  in  London  and  its  enyirons ;  wealthi  wit,  and 
beauty,  and  rank ;  sometimes  without  either ;  women  talking  politics, 
men  talking  nonsense;  literary  break&sts,  &shionable  dinners^  oon- 
yiyial  dinners,  politicid  dinners;  lords  without  pretension,  citisens 
with  a  good  deal,  literary  lions,  feshionable  lions,  the  Nepaulese,  the 
hippopotamus,  iio.  &a  But  I  haye  not  seen  an  old  woman.  As  to 
age,  nobody,  man  or  woman,  is  old  hera  £yen  Miss  Berzy  is  but 
getting  old.  I  forgot,  howeyer,  Mias  Joanna  Baillie,— decidedly  old, 
much  older  than  her  sister.  What  a  little  world  it  is !  £yerything  is 
drawn  into  the  yortez,  and  there  they  swim  round  and  round,  so  that 
you  may  reyolye  for  weeka,  and  not  meet  a  fiuniliar  &ce  half  a  dosen 
times.  Yet  there  is  monotony  in  some  things, — that  eyerlasting 
turbot  and  shrimpnutuce.    I  shall  neyer  abide  a  turbot  again. 

^  His  secretary. 
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The  dinners  are  Teiy  agreeable^  if  yon  are  planted  between  agreeable 
peopla  But  what  a  perilouB  af&ir  the  settling  of  the  respectiye  grades, 
as  you  move  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  banquet  I  It  is  a  nation  of 
ecutes,  as  defined  as  those  in  India.  But  what  oordiul  hearts  are  some- 
times found  under  the  crust  of  shyness  and  reserve  !  Thet»W6  mm% 
however^  so  invincibly  shy  that  they  benumb  the  feunilties  of  any  one 
— at  least,  any  stranger  who  approaches  them. 

I  have  found  the  notabilities  here  pretty  much  as  I  had  supposed. 
Macaulay  is  the  most  of  a  miracle.  His  tours  in  the  way  of  memory 
stagger  belief.  He  does  not  go  about  much  now,  except  at  break&st 
I  lost  a  pleasant  dinner  with  him  on  Monday  at  Denison's.  His  talk 
is  like  the  laboured,  but  still  unintermitting,  jerks  of  a  pump.  But  it 
is  anything  but  wishy-washy.  It  keeps  the  mind,  however^  on  too 
great  a  tension  for  table-talk.  The  Milmans  are  the  most  loveable 
people  I  have  met  with,  always  excepting  our  friends,  the  Lyells,  and 
Lord  Carlisle  and  his  fiimily.  These  are  the  people  whom  I  have  seen 
the  most  0^  and  enjoyed  the  most ;  invariable  kindness,  shown  not 
merely  in  passing  hospitality,  but  active  measures  for  promoting  one's 
happiness  in  every  way  that  a  stranger  could  desire.  I  have  seen 
Beyers  several  times,  that  is,  all  that  is  out  of  the  bed-clothes.  His 
talk  is  still  sauce  piquante.     The  best  thing  on  record  of  his  late 

sayings  is  his  reply  to  lady ,  who  at  a  dinner-table,  observing 

him  speaking  to  a  lady,  said,  ''I  hope,  Mr.  Rogers^  you  are  not 

attacking  me  ! "  "  Attacking  you  1 "  he  said, "  why,  my  dear  Lady , 

I  have  been  all  my  life  defending  you."    Wit  could  go  no  further. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  returned  from  a  dinner  with  Lock- 
hart  We  had  only  Ford,  Stirling,  and  Miyor  Rawlinson.  Carlyle 
was  invited,  but  was  unwelL  He  came  the  other  day  to  a  place  fi^e 
minutes  after  I  left  it,  and  I  sat  next  but  two  to  him  at  a  dinner-table 
some  time  since,  and  never  knew  I  was  in  his  company.  Odd  enough ! 
It  proves  he  did  not  talk  loud  that  day.  So  I  have  never  seen  him ; 
is  it  not  droll  t  Yet  there  are  many  men  I  should  have  more  cared  to 
see.  Lockhart  showed  us  the  diary  of  Sir  Walter.  He  (Lockhart)  had 
two  copies  of  it  printed  for  himself.  One  of  them  was  destroyed  in 
printing  the  Memoir,  for  which  he  made  extracta 

But  I  must  bid  you  good-night,  dear  Anna,  as  it  is  midnight  The 
iron  tongue  strikes  it  as  I  write  these  words.  Good  night,  dear  friend. 
Much  love  to  Geoige  and  to  Anika.  Thank  your  husband  for  his  kind 
letter,  which  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  consider  partly  answered  in 
this.    Love  to  little  lissie. 

Believe  me,  now  and  ever, 

Toun  affectionately, 

Wm.  H.  Prisoott, 
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The  expedition  to  the  Continent  was  begun  the  next  day 
after  the  last  letter  was  written,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  following,  July  20th,  Mr.  Prescott  was  in  Paris. 
But  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  was  in  briUiant  Paris 
hardly  two  days,  and  one  of  them  was  a  Simday.  He  left 
it  on  the  22d,  and  on  the  23d  wrote  from  Antwerp  to 
Mrs.  Prescott  a  long  letter,  from  which  I  select  the  portion 
that  has  a  general  interest. 

TO  MRS.  PRESCOTT. 

Antwerp,  July  83, 1850. 
In  Brussels  I  found  myself  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Old 
buildings  of  stone,  onrioualy  carved,  immense  gables  and  &ntastio 
architraves,  and  cornices  of  tiie  houses ;  churches  with  antique  Gothio 
spires.  The  Place  Royale,  in  which  my  hotel  stood,  was  the  spot  on 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  abandoned  the  crown  in  presence  of  the  most 
royal  assembly  that  ever  met  in  Brussels.  What  do  I  dream  of  at 
night  ?  Not  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  Boston.  That  is  a  fact ;  but  my 
waking  dreams  were  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  visited  the  H6tel  de 
Yille,  a  most  glorious  municipal  monument  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
standing  as  it  stood  when,  directly  in  front  of  it,  those  gaUant  nobles, 
Egmont  and  Home,  were  beheaded  on  a  public  scaffold  by  order  of 
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Alva.  I  Tisited  the  house,  a  fine  old  Gothic  edifice,  st^l  standing,  firom 
which  the  Flemish  patriots  walked  out  to  the  scaffold,  and  from  the 
windows  of  which  Alva  witnessed  the  execution.  What  a  square  that 
is  !  If  I  don't  make  something  out  of  my  visit  to  Brussels  and  its 
glorious  squares,  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  eyesight.  Yet  I  do 
know  what  there  is  in  the  want  of  it  too  well.  My  eyes,  howeyer, 
have  been  much  better  of  late,  and  I  read  some  every  day.  Then  the 
noble  cathedral  of  Brussels,  dedicated  to  Saint  Gudule ;  the  superb 
organ  filling  its  long  aisles  with  the  most  heart-thrilling  tones,  as  the 
voices  of  the  priests,  dressed  in  their  rich  robes  of  purple  and  gold, 
rose  in  a  chant  that  died  away  in  the  immense  vaulted  distance  of  the 
cathedral.  It  was  the  service  for  the  dead,  and  the  coffin  of  some 
wealthy  burgher,  probably,  to  judge  from  its  decorations,  was  in  the 
choir.  A  number  of  persons  were  kneeling  and  saying  their  prayers 
in  rapt  attention,  little  heeding  the  Protestant  strangers  who  were 
curiously  gazing  at  the  pictures  and  statues  with  which  the  edifice  was 
filled.  I  was  most  struck  with  one  poor  woman  who  was  kneeling  at 
the  shrine  of  the  saint,  whose  marble  corpse,  covered  by  a  decent  white 
gauze  veil,  lay  just  before  her,  separated  only  by  a  light  railing.  The 
setting  sun  was  streaming  in  through  the  rich  coloured  panes  of  the 
magnificent  windows,  that  rose  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
cathedral,  some  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  glass  was  of  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  I  soon  recognized  his  familiar  face,  the  wliapper- 
Jaw  of  the  Austrian  line.  As  I  beard  the  glorious  anthem  rise  up  to 
Heaven  in  this  time-honoured  cathedral,  which  had  witnessed  genera- 
tion after  generation  melt  away,  and  which  now  displayed  the  effigies 
of  those,  in  undying  colours,  who  had  once  worshipped  within  its  walls, 
I  was  swept  back  to  a  distant  period,  and  felt  I  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  grand  old  times  when  Charles  the  Fifth  held  his  Chapters  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  this  very  building. 

But  in  truth  I  do  not  go  back  quite  so  far.  A  silly  woman,  with 
whom  I  came  into  Paris,  said,  when  I  told  her  it  was  thirty  years  since 
I  was  here,  "  Poh  !  you  are  not  more  than  thirty  years  old ! " — and  on 
my  repeating  it,  still  insisted  on  the  same  flattering  ejaculation.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  the  other  day,  with  his  amiable  family,  told  me 
they  had  settled  mj  age  at  forty,  and  that  is  just  the  age  at  which 
Richmond's  portrait,  so  excellent,  puts  me !  So  I  am  convinced  there 
has  been  some  error  in  the  calculation.  Ask  mother  how  it  ia  They 
say  here  that  gray  hairs,  particularly  whiskers,  may  happen  to  any- 
body, even  under  thirty.  On  the  wholci  I  am  satisfied,  I  am  the 
youngest  of  the  family. 

I  had  a  note  to  M.  de  Praet,  Leopold's  Minister,  who  lives  with  him 
in  his  palace  at  Brussels.    Mr.  Van  der  Weyer  expressed  a  desire  that 
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I  should  see  Leopold,  and  gave  me  the  letter  for  that  purpose.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  as  the  king  is  yery  aooessible,  with 
very  little  form,  and,  as  he  is  a  dever  person,  is  an  interesting  one  in 
the  line  of  crowned  heads.  But  Fate  has  decided  otherwise.  On 
calling,  I  found  his  Belgian  Majesty  was  not  to  come  to-day  (I  am 
writing  Tuesday,  the  23d)  firom  his  country-place,  and  had  sent  for  his 
Minister,  half  an  hour  before,  to  come  to  him.  As  I  was  to  leare 
Brussels  in  a  couple  of  hours,  I  left  the  note,  with  my  regrets,  and 
thus  the  foundation  of  what  might  have  been  a  permanent  firiendship 
between  us — I  mean,  of  course,  Leopold  and  me— was  entirely 
destroyed !  At  three,  I  left  Brussels  for  Antwerp,  another  of  the 
great  historical  cities  of  the  Low  Countries.  Our  road  lay  through 
fat  meadows,  wheat  spreading  out  for  miles,  all  yellow  as  gold,  and  as 
high  as  a  man's  head ;  fields  of  the  most  tender  green  checkering  the 
landscape ;  rows  of  willow  trees,  elms,  and  lindens,  all  in  straight  lines ; 
hedges  of  hawthorn  ;  such  a  fruitful  country  as  your  eye  never  rested 
on.  It  beats  England  all  hollow.  The  women  in  the  fields^  reaping 
and  binding  the  sheaves ;  the  cattle  all  (speckled  white  and  black,  sug- 
gesting lots  of  cream,  delicious  butter,  and  Dutch  cheeses^ — such  as 

Mr.  B sent  me^  you  know ;  cottages  wretchedly  poor,  shaded  hj 

old  trees,  and  enchanting  creepers  and  wild-flowers ;  the  whole  as  level 
as  a  bowling-green.  Dear  Susan,  I  never  see  anything  beautiful  in 
nature  or  art,  or  hear  heart-stirring  music  in  the  churches^  the  only 
place  where  music  does  stir  my  heart,  without  thinking  of  you,  and 
wishing  you  could  be  by  my  side,  if  only  for  a  moment  But  I  shaU 
be  by  yours  before  September  is  dosed.  I  mean  to  take  my  passage, 
on  my  return  to  England,  for  the  7th. 

To-morrow  I  go  by  steam  to  Kotterdam,  take  a  peep  into  Holland, 
and  see  *^  the  broad  ocean  lean  against  the  land."  It  will  be  but  a 
peep. — ^But  fare  thee  well  Good  night,  dear.  Love  to  mother  and 
Lizsie,  and  a  hearty  kiss,  by  way  of  good  night,  to  both  of  them. 
Remember  me  to  Elizabeth  and  the  Ticknors^  and  believe  me. 

Your  affectionate  husband, 

Wm.  H.  Pbbscott. 

He  made  a  little  excursion  in  Holland,  and,  returning  to 
Antwerp  five  days  afterwards,  wrote  to  his  daughter  on  the 
28th  another  long  letter,  like  the  last  to  Mrs.  Prescott,  but 
one  from  which,  as  in  that  case,  I  omit  such  details  as  are 
of  a  domestic  nature  and  do  not  belong  to  the  public. 
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'     '  TO  HISS  PRESCOTT. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

De^b  LusziBy  Antwerp,  Sundaji  Jalj  28, 1850. 

From  Antwerp,  I  went  to  Rotterdam,  Delft,  the  Hague,  Haarlem, 
and  Amsterdam.  At  Delft  I  saw  the  spot  on  which  William  of  Orange, 
the  hero  of  the  Netherlands,  was  standing  when  he  was  assaasinated ; 
the  yery  spot  is  indicated  by  a  tablet  in  the  walL  He  was  just  coming 
down  stairs  when  he  was  shot  by  the  assassin.  The  pistol  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  so  long  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  presented 
without  touching  William's  body  in  the  narrow  passaga  Was  it  not 
an  interesting  spot  to  me  I  I  wish  you  could  haye  been  with  me  on 
the  visit  to  Holland.  Life  is  so  different  there  from  what  it  is  anywhere 
else.  Your  mother  would  revel  in  its  neatness.  The  great  streets  of 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  are  filled  with  women,  all  busily  engaged 
in  different  labours^  some  of  which  with  us  are  performed  by  men. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  neat  cape,  and  with  no  bonnets  or  shawls, — 
so  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  in  some  great  house,  instead  of  being  out  of 
doors.  We  went  to  the  little  town  of  Broek,  remarkable  even  here 
for  its  extravagant  neatness.  The  streets  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
scoured  down  every  day.  We  went  into  stables  where  the  accommo- 
dations for  cows  were  as  nice  as  those  usually  for  the  masters  and 
mistresses.  They  have  a  front-door  to  each  of  the  houses,  which  is 
never  opened  except  for  weddings  and  funerahL  One  thing  would 
have  delighted  you  in  all  the  Dutch  towns,  the  quantities  of  little 
babies,  the  prettiest  little  roey-&ced  things  in  the  world,  and  without 
a  speck  on  their  dothes.  How  the  Dutch  mammas  manage  their 
babies  and  their  other  handiwork,  I  don't  comprehend.  But  every 
woman  almost  seems  to  have  one  of  them  in  her  arm&  On  the  whole, 
I  was  much  pleased  with  my  bird's-eye  view  of  the  people,  men  and 
women,  although  the  former  do  smoke  intensely,  not  hesitating  to 
light  their  pipes  and  cigars  in  the  carriage  or  at  the  break&st-table. 

On  the  29tli  of  July  he  was  again  in  his  old  quarters  at 
Mivart's  Hotel.  His  object,  however,  was  not  London  or 
London  society ;  but  English  country  life,  and  what  is  best 
in  it.  He  began,  therefore,  a  series  of  visits,  with  which, 
according  to  his  previous  arrangements,  he  was  to  dose  his 
European  excursion;  stopping,  however,  one  day  for  a 
most  agreeable  dinner  at  Lord  Carlisle's,  to  which  he  had 
promised  himself  before  he  went  over  to  Holland. 
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His  first  country  visit  was  a  charming  one  to  Hani's 
Hall,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  went  with  a  kinsman  and 
friend  of  the  statesman  who  is  the  master  of  that  noble  and 
luxurious  establishment.  The  three  days  they  spent  there 
were  most  agreeable  in  all  respects,  involving,  as  they  did, 
excursions  with  a  brilliant  party  to  Kenilworth,  Warwick, 
and  Stoneleigh  Abbey.  But  he  was  obliged  to  hurry  away 
in  order  to  keep  an  engagement  for  a  great  annual  festival 
observed  at  Alnwick  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  and  of 
which  he  gives  a  full  account  in  the  following  letter  to  his 
daughter, — ^familiar  certainly  in  its  whole  tone,  but  the 
better  and  more  agreeable  because  it  is  so. 

TO  MISS  PRESCOTT. 

My  dbar  Ljzzie,  Alnwick  CasUe,  August  8, 1850. 

It  was  very  good  of  yoa  to  write  me  such  a  oharming  letter,  and  so 
very  interesting.  I  reoeived  it  here  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Percys ; 
and  it  was  more  pleasant  to  my  sight  than  the  handwriting — if  I 
could  meet  with  it — of  Harry  Hotspur  himsel£  So  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  answer  it  by  some  account  of  the  magnificent  place  where  I  am 
now  quartered.  We  reached  it  three  days  since  in  a  heavy  rain.  It 
rains  in  England  twice  as  much  ajs  with  us ;  and  in  the  North  and  in 
Scotland  four  times  as  much,  I  underatand.  But  nobody  minds  rain  ; 
and  the  ladies  jump  into  their  saddles  or  put  on  their  walking-shoes 
as  soon  in  a  drizzle  or  a  light  shower  as  in  sunshine.  I  wonder  they 
do  not  grow  web-footed^  as  I  have  told  them.  I  received  a  note  fi"om 
the  Duke  a  day  or  two  before  I  left  London,  advising  me  to  be  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  it  was  just  after  the  first  bell  rang  that  our  carriage 
drove  up.  Alnwick  Castle  stands  at  the  end  of  the  town,  from  which 
it  is  cut  off  by  high  walls  and  towers, — and  it  looks  out  on  a  bold  hilly 
country,  with  the  river  Alne  flowing  below  its  walls.  My  chamber, 
where  I  am  now  writing,  overlooks  a  wide  stretch  of  border  land,  made 
famous  by  many  a  ballad  ;  and  away  to  the  west  rise  the  blue  hills  of 
Cheviot,  with  Chevy  Chase  between,  and  &rther  to  the  west  is  the 
field  of  Flodden.  Is  it  not  a  stirring  country  1  Then  to  look  on  it 
from  the  towers  of  Alnwick  ! 

I  went  down  to  dinner,  and  found  the  Duke  with  a  few  friends 
waiting  for  the  ladie&  He  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  me,  as  I  have  met  both  him  and  the  Duchess  in  London. 
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He  is  a  good-looking  man,  with  light  hair,  blue  ejea,  rather  tall,  £rank 
and  cordial  in  his  manners.  He  has  been  a  captain  in  the  navy.  He 
immediately  took  me  to  a  window,  and  showed  me  the  battle-ground, 
where  Malcolm,  who  succeeded  Macbeth,  was  slain,  when  besieging 
Alnwick.  A  little  stone  cross  still  marks  the  spot  In  fifteen  minutes 
the  company  nnsombled  in  the  drawing-room  to  the  number  of  forty. 
The  dining-room  is  yeiy  large,  as  you  may  imagine,  to  accommodate 
so  many  persona  There  was  a  multitude  of  servants^  and  the  liyeries, 
blue,  white,  and  gold,  of  the  Duke  were  Tcry  rich.  We  had  also  our 
own  servants  to  wait  on  us.  The  table  was  loaded  with  silver.  Every 
plate  was  silver,  and  everything  was  blazoned  with  the  Northumber- 
land arms.  The  crest  is  a  lion,  and  you  see  the  lion  carved  on  the 
stone-work,  displayed  in  sugared  ornaments  on  the  table,  in  the  gilt 
panelling  of  the  rooms,  &o.  As  you  enter  the  town  of  Alnwick,  a 
stone  column  some  sixty  feet  high  is  seen,  surmounted  by  a  colossal 
lion,  and  four  monsters  of  the  same  family  in  stone  lie  at  its  base.  The 
Northumberland  lion  has  his  taU  always  sticking  out  straight,  which 
has  proved  too  strong  a  temptation  for  the  little  boys  of  Alnwick,  who 
have  amused  themselves  with  breaking  off  that  ornamental  appendage 
to  a  little  lion  sculptured  on  a  bridge  below  the  house.  After  dinner, 
which  was  a  great  London  dinner  over  again,  we  retreated  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  a  concert  was  prepared  for  us^  the  musicians 
having  been  brought  from  London,  three  hundred  miles  distant  The 
room  was  hung  round  with  full-length  portraits  of  the  Duke*s  ances- 
tors, some  of  them  in  their  robes  of  state,  very  showy.  I  went  to  bed 
in  a  circular  room  in  one  of  the  towers,  with  a  window,  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  rose^  set  into  a  wall  from  five  to  six  feet  thick.  In  the 
morning  I  waked  up,  and  heard  the  deep  tones  of  the  old  dock 
announcing  sevea  My  head  was  full  of  the  stout  Earl  of  Northum* 
berland  who 

"  A  vow  to  God  did  make. 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods,"  &c. 

As  I  looked  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  myself  to  be  truly  in  an  old 
baronial  fortress,  with  its  dark  walls,  and  towers  gloomily  mustered 
around  it  On  the  turrets,  in  all  directions^  were  stone  figures  of  men, 
as  large  as  life,  with  pikes,  battle-axes,  &c.,  leaning  over  the  battle- 
ments, apparently  in  the  act  of  defending  the  castle, — ^a  most  singular 
effect,  and  to  be  found  only  in  one  or  two  fortresses.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  description  in  Scott  of  the  warders  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the 
battlements  of  ''  Norham's  castled  steep,''  while  the  banner  of  Nor- 
thumberland  waved  high  in  the  morning  breeze.  It  was  a  glorious 
prospect,  which  called  up  the  old  border  minstrelsy  to  memory,  and  I 
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felt  myself  carried  back  to  the  days  when  the  Douglas  oame  oyer  the 
borden.  The  dweUing  of  the  fiimilj  is  the  keep  of  the  castle,  the 
interior  fortress.  It  was  entirely  re-built  on  the  old  foundations  by  the 
Duke's  grandfather.  But  in  oonforming  to  them  he  has  been  led  into 
such  a  quantity  of  intricacies,  odd-shaped  rooms,  perplexing  passages^ 
out-of-the-way  staircases^  &c.y  that  it  is  the  greatest  puzzle  to  find  one's 
own  room,  or  anybody's  else.  Even  the  partition- walls  are  sometimes 
five  feet  thick.  The  whole  range  of  towers^  which  are  oflELoes  for 
domestics  and  for  the  Duke's  men  of  business,  together  with  the  walls, 
are  of  the  ancient  Norman  structure ;  and  the  effect  of  the  whole;,  as 
seen  from  different  points  of  view,  is  truly  majestic.  The  print  which 
I  send  you  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  castle,  though  not  a  rery 
good  one. 

At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  whole  household  assembled  for  prayers  in 
the  chapel,  to  the  number,  it  might  be,  of  oyer  a  hundred.  Serrioes 
were  performed  by  the  Duke's  chaplain,  and  at  parts  of  them  eyery 
one  knelt.  Prayers  in  this  way  are  read  every  morning  in  the  English 
houses  that  I  have  seen,  and,  where  there  is  no  chaplain,  by  the  master. 
It  is  an  excellent  usage,  and  does  much  for  the  domestic  morals  of 
England.  From  prayers  we  go  to  the  break&st-table, — an  informal 
meaL  After  the  break&st  the  company  disperses  to  ride,  to  walk,  to 
read,  &c. 

One  day  I  amused  myself  with  going  over  the  different  towers 
exploring  the  secrets  of  the  old  castle,  with  a  party  of  ladies  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  descend  into  the  dungeon,  which  is  sUll 
covered  by  its  iron  grating  in  the  floor  above.    The  good  old  times  1 

One  day  I  took  a  ride  with  Lord  M in  the  park,  to  see  the  ruins 

of  Hulm  Abbey.  The  park  is  a  noble  piece  of  ground,  suirounded  hy 
a  ring  fence,  a  high  wall  of  ten  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  caipeted 
with  beautiful  verdure,  filled  with  old  trees,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Alne,  which  you  cross  at  fords  when  there  are  no  bridges.  As  you 
drive  along  over  the  turf  and  among  the  green  thickets,  you  start 
hares  and  pheasants,  and  occasionally  a  troop  of  deer.  The  Duke  has 
some  red  deer,  which  at  times  it  is  not  pleasant  for  the  pedestrian  to 

meet.     Lord  0 told  me  that  he  was  with  a  party  once,  when  a 

stag  of  this  kind  planted  himself  in  the  path,  and,  on  the  carriage's 
advancing,  rushed  against  the  horses,  and  plunged  his  horns  into  the 
heart  of  one  of  them,  who  reared  and  fell  dead.  On  reaching  the 
Abbey  we  found  the  Duchess  with  a  party  of  ladies  had  just  arrived 
there,  in  two  carriages  drawn  by  four  horses  each,  with  postilions 
whose  gay  liveries  looked  pretty  enough  among  the  green  trees.  The 
Abbey  is  in  a  deep  valley,  a  charming  cultivated  spot  The  old 
monks  always  picked  out  some  such  place  for  their  nest,  where  there 
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was  plenty  of  sweet  water,  and  feed  for  their  cattle,  and  yenison  to 
boot  We  wandered  over  the  ruins,  oyer  which  Time  had  thrown  his 
graceful  mantle  of  ivy,  as  he  always  does  oyer  such  ruins  in  England. 
From  the  topmost  tower  the  eye  ranged  along  a  beautiful  landscape, 
closed  by  the  Cheyiot&  In  comiDg  home,  which  we  all  did  at  a 
gallop^  we  found  lunch  ready  for  us,  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  This, 
too,  is  an  informal  meal,  but  it  is  a  substantial  one  at  Alnwick.  Afler 
lunch  we  again  took  care  of  ourselyes  as  we  liked  till  dinner.  In 
shooting-time  the  park  affords  a  noble  range  for  the  sportsman,  and 
plenty  of  trout  are  caught  in  the  streanuL  Those  of  lesB  murderous 
intent  frequent  the  library,  a  large  room  stored  with  some  thousands 
of  yolumes, — some  of  them  old  enough, — and  hung  round  with  &mily 
portraits.  In  this  pleasant  room  I  haye  passed  some  agreeable  hoursy 
with  peraons  who  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  hunting  up 
things  for  me  most  worthy  of  notice.  English  country-life  brings  out 
all  the  best  qualities  of  the  Englishman. 

At  seyen  o'clock  again  came  the  dinner,  for  which  we  dress  as  much 
as  in  town.  One  day  we  all  dined — ^the  men — at  a  public  dinner  of 
all  the  great  tenant  fiumers  in  the  county.  The  building  was  of 
boards  and  saU-cloth,  and  lighted  with  hundreds  of  gas-lights.  There 
were  about  a  thousand  persons,  and  the  Duke  and  his  guests  sat  at  a 
loDg  table,  raised  aboye  the  others,  and,  as  it  ran  crosswise  also  to 
these,  it  commanded  the  whole  halL  It  was  an  animated  sight, 
especially  as  the  galleries  were  filled  with  the  ladies  of  the  castle  and 
the  county.  I  luckily  had  laid  in  a  good  lunch  ;  for  as  to  eating  in 
such  a  scramble,  it  is  hopeless.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  speaking, 
and,  among  others,  Lawrence  did  credit  to  himself  and  his  country.  I 
bargained  with  the  Duke  that  I  should  not  be  called  upon.  Without 
this  I  would  not  haye  gone.  But  I  did  not  get  off  without  some 
startling  allusions,  which  made  my  hair  stand  on  end,  for  fear  I  should 
be  obliged  to  answer  them.  But  they  told  me  it  was  not  intended. 
The  Duke  himself  spoke  half  a  dosen  times,  as  president  of  the  feast. 
He  always  spoke  well,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  immense ;— cheering, 
hiphurrahSf  till  my  head  ached.  Our  Minister's  speech  was  most 
heartily  receiyed,  showing  a  good-will  towards  Yankees  which  was  yery 
gratifying.  It  was  an  animating  sight,  the  oyerflow  of  soul  and  soimd. 
But  I  had  rather  haye  eaten  my  cheese-cakes  alone  in  a  comer,  like 
Sancho  Panza. 

On  returning  to  the  castle  we  found  an  informal  dinner  prepared 
for  us,  and  in  another  room  a  superb  dessert  of  cakes,  ices,  and  con- 
fectionery. The  tables,  both  at  break&st  and  lunoh,  are  ornamented 
with  lar^  yases  of  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  with  dusters 
of  white  and  purple  grapes  of  mammoth  sise,  pine-apples,  peaches,  &c. 
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Talking  of  flowers,  it  is  the  habit  now  to  surround  the  houses  in  the 
country  with  beds  of  flowers,  arranged  in  the  most  artificial  foroas, 
diamonds,  circles,  &c.  The  flowers  are  disposed  after  some  fiuacifol 
pattern,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  brilliant  carpeting,  and  this 
forms  quite  a  study  for  the  English  dames.  And  such  flowers  !  If 
they  had  our  autumnal  woods,  they  would  undoubtedly  dispose  the 
trees  so  as  to  produce  the  best  effects  of  their  gaudy  colours. 

Another  day  we  went  in  to  see  the  peasantry  of  the  great  tenants 
dine,  some  sixteen  hundred  in  number,  or  rather  we  saw  them  for  half 
an  hour  after  dinner.  The  Duke  and  the  Duchess  took  the  head  of 
the  hall ;  and  I  thought  the  people,  dressed  in  their  best,  to  whom 
the  dinner  was  given,  as  they  drank  off  healths  to  their  noble  hosts, 
would  have  gone  mad  with  enthusiasm.  I  nearly  did  so  from  the 
noise.  The  Duke,  on  allusion  to  his  wife,  brought  her  forward ;  and 
she  bowed  to  the  multitude.  It  was  altogether  a  pretty  sight  Persons 
in  their  condition  in  England  are  obliged  to  be  early  accustomed  to 
take  part  in  these  spectades,  and  none  do  it  better  than  our  excellent 
host  and  hostess.  They  are  extremely  beloved  by  their  large  tenantiy, 
who  are  spread  all  over  the  County  of  Northumberland. 

The  Duke  has  shown  the  greatest  desire  to  promote  the  education 
and  comfort  of  his  peasantry.  "  He  wants  us  all  to  be  comfortable,"" 
one  of  them  said  to  me;  and  the  consequence  is  he  is  universally 
beloved  by  them.  Both  he  and  his  wife  visit  the  poor  cottages  con- 
stantly ;  and  she  has  a  large  school  of  her  own,  in  which  she  assista  in 
teaching  the  children.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  was  the  assembly  of 
these  children  in  one  of  the  castle  courts,  making  their  processions  in 
the  order  of  their  schools ;  that  of  the  Duchess  being  distingiiiahed 
by  green  jacketa  The  Duke  and  Duchess  stood  on  the  steps,  and 
the  little  children,  as  they  passed,  all  made  their  bows  and  courtesies, 
a  band  playing  all  the  while.  Afterwards  came  the  feasting.  It  was 
a  happy  day  for  the  little  urchins, — a  visit  to  the  castle ;  and  I  am 
told  there  was  no  such  thing  as  getting  any  study  out  of  them  for 
days  previous ; — and  I  will  answer  for  it  there  will  be  none  for  days 
to  come.  As  they  all  joined  in  the  beautiful  anthem,  ^*  God  save  the 
Queen,"  the  melody  of  the  little  voices  rose  up  so  clear  and  simple  in 
the  open  court-yaxd,  that  everybody  was  touched.  Though  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  anthem,  some  of  my  opera  tearsy  dear  Lixsie, 
came  into  my  eyes,  and  did  me  great  credit  with  some  of  the  John  and 
Jeannie  Bulls  by  whom  I  was  surrounded. 

JSdinburgh,  Augtist  II th, — Here  I  am  in  the  Scottish  capital,  dear 
Lizzie,  where  we  have  met  Mr.  Kirk,  on  his  northern  pilgrimage,  and 
to  save  time  I  am  dictating  this  letter  to  him.  But  I  must  leave 
Edinbuigh  till  another  time,  and  wind  up  now  with  Alnwick.    When 
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it  was  known  I  was  going,  I  had  a  quantity  of  invitations  all  along 
my  route,  and  memoranda  given  me  to  show  bow  I  could  best  get  to 
the  dififerent  places.     I  took  them  all  kindly,  as  they  were  meant,  but 

can  go  to  none.     One  of  them,  Lord  and  Lady  O ,  would  have 

given  me  an  interesting  place,  for  it  is  the  only  one  which  still  pre- 
serves the  fiimous  breed  of  Chillingham  cattle,  snow-white,  and  still 

as  untamed  as  zebras.   The  estate  is  reaUy  that  of  Lord  0 ^'s  father, 

a  blind  old  peer,  whose  wife  told  me  in  London  that  she  had  read  my 
histories  aloud  to  him.  So  he  might  have  known  me  without  his  eyes. 
My  friendly  hosts  remonstrated  on  my  departure,  as  they  had  requested 
me  to  make  them  a  long  visit,  and  ''  I  never  say  what  I  do  not  mean,*' 
said  the  Duke,  in  an  honest  way.  And  when  I  thanked  him  for  his 
hospitable  welcome,  ^*  It  is  no  more,"  he  said,  "  than  you  should  meet 
in  every  house  in  England."  That  was  hearty.  They  uiged  me  next 
time  to  bring  your  mother.  I  rather  think  I  shall  1  They  invited  me 
also  to  their  place  at  Stanwick  ;  a  pretty  spot,  which  they  like  better 
than  Alnwick,  living  there  in  less  state,  which,  as  I  learn  from  others, 
he  keeps  up  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessaiy.  He  goes  from 
Alnwick  to  Keilder,  where  he  and  the  Duchess  pass  a  couple  of  months 
with  never  more  than  two  friends,  the  house  being  so  small  that  the 
dinner-room  is  also  the  sitting-room.  We  can  do  better  than  this  at 
the  Highlands  ;  Heaven  bless  the  place  dearer  to  me  than  Highlands 
or  Lowlands  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ! 

Yesterday  we  went  to  Abbotsford,  Melrose  Abbey,  and  Diyburgh. 
Shade  of  Scott !  I  had  a  note  from  Lockhart,  which  instructed  the 
housekeeper  to  let  me  and  my  friends  take  our  fill  of  the  hallowed 
precincts.  As  I  looked  through  the  iron  grating  of  Diybuigh,  and 
saw  the  stone  sarcophagus  of  the  great  minstrel,  it  seemed  as  if  I  was 
looking  with  you,  dear,  through  the  iron  bars  that  fence  in  the  marble 
sarcophagus  of  our  great  and  good  Washington.  But  I  must  finish. 
To-morrow  for  the  North, — Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lomond,  Inverary 
Castle,  where  I  shaU  halt  for  a  few  days.  I  have  told  William  he 
ought  to  write  to  you,  but  he  says  the  fiunily  have  given  up  writing 
to  him,  so  he  leaves  it  all  to  me.  How  do  you  like  that  ?  I  am  glad 
you  take  so  much  comfort  in  ;  I  knew  you  would.  Pray  re- 
member me  to  the  dear  girl,  and  to  ^  and  to ^  when  you 

write  her.  I  mean  to  write  to  her  soon.  But  you  see  what  long 
letters  I  send  to  Fitful  Head.  Kiss  your  mother  for  me.  I  know 
you  are  a  comfort  to  her ;  you  cannot  be  otherwise.  With  much  love 
to  your  grandmother  and  Aunt  Dexter,  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  fiithor, 

Wm.  H.  Pbesoott. 


r 
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His  more  general  but  still  very  familiar  views  of  Eng- 
lish society  may  perhaps  be  better  gathered  from  a  letter 
written  after  he  had  crossed  into  Scotland,  than  fix>m  those 
written  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 

TO  MR.  TICKNOR 

Dbab  Gbobob,  Edinburgh,  August  15, 1S50. 

Ab  I  could  not  send  jou  a  letter  from  Alnwick  Castle  by  mj  i^^ga- 
lar  amanuensifl^  I  have  deferred  sending  it  till  I  came  here,  and  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  cany  off  one  of  the  Alnwick  note-papers^  to  give 
you  a  more  vivid  idea  of  my  late  wh^neabouts.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  my  short  residence  there,  liking  my  noble  host  and  his  I)iidieBS 
very  much.  They  are  in  truth  excellent  people,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  wel&re  of  their  large  tenantry.  The  Duke  is  doing 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  estates.  His  fiumers  and  tenants 
appear,  from  the  g^ce  I  had  at  them,— that  was  at  feeding  houn^ — 
to  be  a  thriving,  contented  people,  and  overflowing  with  loyalty  to 
the  noble  house  of  Percy.  But  I  have  written  particulars  of  my  visit 
to  Lizzie,  in  a  letter,  which,  if  you  feel  curious,  I  dare  say  she  will 
flhow  you,  as  I  wish  all  my  letters  to  be  read  by  you  and  Anna^  if  you 

demre  it.    I  passed  also  some  days  with  Mr.  A ^  a  great  landed 

proprietor  in  Warwickshire ;  quite  an  amiable,  cultivated  person,  who 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  colonial  afiairs  in  Pariiament  We  had 
some  agreeable  people  in  the  house,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 

neighbouring  country,  in  the  society  of  our  friend  T ^  through 

whom  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  A ^  Mr.  A ^'s  wife  is 

T ^'s  cousin.     But  for  my  adventures  here,  I  shall  refer  you  also 

to  fiimily  letters.  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh  en  route  for  the  North,  and 
propose  to  be  at  Inverary  Castle  at  the  end  of  three  days^  taking  the 
way  of  Stirling,  Loch  Katrine,  ko, 

•  ••  .••  ■• 

I  have  been  now  long  enough  in  London  society,  I  believe,  to 
understand  something  of  it,  and  something  also  of  English  oountxy 
life, — fiur  the  noblest  phase.  Tet  neither  one  nor  the  other,  as  they 
are  conducted  in  the  great  houses,  would  be  wholly  to  my  taste. 
There  is  an  embamu  de  richestes;  one  would  want  more  repose.  I 
am  told  the  higher  English  themselves  discover  something  of  this  taste, 
and  that  there  is  less  of  profuse  hospitality  than  of  yora  This  is 
somewhat  attributed  to  the  railroads,  which  fetch  and  cany  people 
with  the  utmost  fecility  from  the  most  distant  quarters.  It  was  a 
great  affiiir  formerly  to  make  journeys  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles ; 
arrangements  were  made  long  beforehand,  and  the  guests  stayed  long 
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after  they  got  there.  But  now-a-days  they  dip  in  and  off  without 
ceremony,  and  the  only  place  where  the  old  state  of  things  perfectly 
exists  is  in  a  county  like  Cornwall,  too  rough  for  railways, — at  least 
for  many.     Your  railroad  is  the  great  leveller  after  alL     Some  of  the 

old  grandees  make  a  most  whimsical  lament  about  it.     Mrs. ^'s 

father,  who  is  a  large  proprietor,  used  to  drive  up  to  London  with  his 
family,  to  attend  Parliament,  with  three  coaches  and  four.  But  now* 
a-days  he  is  tumbled  in  with  the  unwashed,  in  the  first  class,  it  is  true^ 
— ^no  better  than  ours,  however,— of  the  railway  carriages;  and  then 
tumbled  out  again  into  a  common  cab  with  my  Lady  and  all  her  little 
ones,  like  any  of  the  common  pottery. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  signs  of  the  times  to  be  seen  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  aristocracy.  The  growing  importance  of 
manufisu^ures  and  moneyed  capitalists  is  a  wound,  not  only  to  the 
landed  proprietors,  but  to  the  peers,  who,  it  is  true,  are  usually  the 
greatest  landed  proprietors  in  the  countiy.  The  last  man  raised  to  the 
peerage  was  a  banker,  a  man  of  sense,  whom  I  have  met  several  times. 

Another  peer.  Lord  G ^,— or  some  such  name,  I  may  not  have  got 

it  right, — whose  brother,  a  well-known  baronet, — I  forget  his  name  (I 
have  a  glorious  memory  for  forgetting,  and  they  say  that  is  an  excellent 
kind  of  memory), — was  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  not  many  years 

since, — actually,  I  mean  the  first  nominative,  Lord  C ,  applied  to 

the  Queen  the  other  day  to  du-peer  him.  After  a  grave  consideration 
of  the  matter  with  the  Privy  Council,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  do  so,  and  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to 
pocket  his  coronet,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Sir  Robert  Peel  showed 
his  estimate  of  titles  by  his  curious  injunction  on  his  j&unily  ;  as  indeed 
he  had  shown  it  through  his  whole  life.  A  person  who,  I  believe,  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  matter,  told  me  that  the  Queen  urged  the 
title  of  Earl  on  Sir  Robert  when  he  went  out  of  office  ;  but  he  steadily 
declined  it,  requesting  only  that  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  would 
honour  him  by  sitting  for  their  portraits  for  him.  Two  indifferent 
full-lengths  were  accordingly  painted  for  him  by  Winterhalter,  the 
Flemish  artist,  and  form  one  of  the  principal  ornaments,  as  the  guide- 
book would  say,  of  Sir  Robert's  house.  Peel,  it  is  well  known,  was  a 
good  deal  snubbed  in  his  earlier  life,  when  ho  first  became  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  by  the  aristocracy ;  so  that  he  may  have  felt  satisfiBU^tion  in 
showing  that  he  preferred  to  hold  the  rank  of  the  Great  Commoner  of 
England  to  any  that  titles  could  give  him.  Yet  it  seems  almost  an  affec- 
tation to  prevent  their  descending  to  his  posterity,  though  it  is  true 
it  was  only  as  far  as  they  were  meant  as  the  reward  of  his  own  services. 
He  had  too  much  pride,  it  seems,  to  digest  thi&  As  to  the  inferior 
aristocracy  of  baronets,  knights,  dec,  there  is  many  an  old  commoner 
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that  would  refuse  it»  with  contempt  Tou  know  our  friend  Halkm  ts 
deoision  in  regard  to  a  baronetoj,  though  he  did  not  ezpren  himself 

like  one  of  the  old  family  of  T ,  who,  when  he  was  told  that  it 

was  intended  to  make  him  a  baronet,  begged  that  it  might  be  com- 
muted to  a  knighthood,  that  the  disgrace  might  not  descend  to  his 
posterity.  I  had  the  story  from  one  of  the  aristocFaoy  myselC  You 
won*t  understand  from  all  this  that  I  think  titles  haye  not  their  foil 
value,  real  and  imaginary,  in  England.  I  only  mention  it  as  a  sign  of  the 
times, — ^that  they  have  not  altogether  the  prestige  which  they  once  had, 
and  the  toe  of  the  commoner  galls  somewhat  the  heel  of  the  courtier. 

You  know  Sir  Robert  left  to  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr.  OardweU  the 
care  of  his  papers.  The  materials  will  all  be  easily  at  hand  if  thcj 
biographisse.  Peel  told  Mr.  A ^  whose  estate  lies  near  to  Tarn- 
worth,  that  he  preserved  all  his  correspondence,  except  inTitatioos  to 
dinner ;  and  on  one  occasion,  wanting  an  important  letter  in  a  great 
hurry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  able  to  point  out  the  file  in 

which  it  was  kept  so  exactly,  that  his  friend  Lord  L went  to 

Tam worth  and  got  it  for  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  His  death 
seems  to  haye  broken  the  knot  which  held  together  rather  an  anoma- 
lous party.  Many  speculations  there  are  about  them,  as  about  a  hive 
of  bees  ready  to  swarm,  of  which  one  cannot  tell  where  it  will  settle. 
The  persons  most  important  in  the  party  are  Sir  James  Graham  aud 
Gladstone,  two  of  the  best  speakers,  indeed,  if  not  the  very  best,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  pledged,  however,  to  the  Corn- 
Law  movementy  and  into  whatever  scale  the  Peelites  may  throw  them- 
selves  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that  there  can  be  no 
decidedly  retrograde  movement  in  regard  to  the  Corn-laws,  at  least 
at  present  The  experiment  must  be  tried ;  and  the  diversity  of 
opinion  about  it  among  the  landholders  themselves  seems  to  show  that 
it  is  far  from  having  been  tried  yet. 

Before  I  left  town,  almost  all  your  friends  had  flown,  —  the  Lyells, 
Hallam,  the  excellent  Milmans,  Lord  Mahon,  T.  Phillips,— all  bat 
good  Kenyon,  whom,  by  the  by,  I  saw  but  twice,  and  that  was  at  bis 
hospitable  table,  though  we  both  made  various  efforts  to  the  coutrsryt 
and  poor  Mr.  Rogers,  who,  far  from  flying,  will  probably  never  walk 
again,—  all  are  gone,  and  chiefly  to  the  Continent  Ford  has  gone  to 
Turkey,  Stirling  to  Russia ;  Lockhart  remains  to  hatch  new  Quarteriiea 
He  is  a  fescinating  sort  of  person,  whom  I  should  fear  to  bare 
meddle  with  me,  whether  in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame.  I  suspect  he 
laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  more  than  one  of  the  articles  which  come  out 
with  his  imprimatur,  and  at  their  authors  too.  I  had  two  or  three 
merry  meetings,  in  which,  he,  Stirling,  and  Ford  were  met  in  decent 
conviviality. 
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But  I  must  oondude  the  longest,  and  probably  the  last,  epistle  I 
shall  ever  send  you  from  the  Old  World,  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
send  me  one  from  that  same  world  yourself  Pray  remember  me  most 
lovingly  to  Anna  and  Anika,  with  kind  remembranoe,  moreover,  to 
Gray,  and  Hillard,  and  Everett,  when  you  see  them.  No  American 
Minister  has  left  a  more  enviable  reputation  here.  Lawrence,  with  very 
diflferent  qualities,  is  making  himself  also  equally  acceptable  to  the 
English.  AddiOf  mio  caro.  With  many  thanks  .for  your  most 
interesting  letter  on  our  Yankee  politics, — ^more  interesting  to  me 
here  even  than  at  home, — ^I  remain 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Pbesoott. 

He  hastened  from  Edinburgh,  and  pushed  on  to  Inverary 
Castle,  the  Duke  of  Argyll's,  picking  up  on  the  way  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  were 
bound  to  the  same  hospitable  port.  There  he  remained 
for  a  few  days,  but  days  of  great  enjoyment,  and  then 
turned  his  face  southward,  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  the  happiness  of  turning  it  towards  his  home..  But 
great  pleasures  and  great  festivities  still  awaited  him  on  the 
hospitable  soil  of  Old  England.  Of  these,  the  most  ample 
and  agreeable  accounts  will  be  found  in  the  following 
letters : — 

TO  MRS.  PRESCOTT. 

Dear  Wife,  Castle  Howard,  Aagast  24th,  1850. 

Here  we  are  at  Castle  Howard,  bj  far  the  most  magnificent  place  I 
have  yet  seen.  But  I  will  begin  where  I  left  ofL  After  bidding  adieu 
to  the  Dttke  and  his  charming  wife  at  Inyerary  Castle,  we  sailed  down 
Loch  Cojle  and  up  the  Clyde  with  Lady  EUesmere,  and  reached  Glas- 
gow at  eight.  I  posted  at  once  to  Alison's,  and  was  cordially  receiyed 
by  him  and  Madame.  He  lives  in  an  excellent  house,  surrounded  by  a 
handsome  park.  I  found  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
passed  the  hours  pleasantly  till  midnight,  when  I  returned  to  Glas- 
gow. Alison  has  a  noble  library,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  great 
billiard-table,  which,  when  he  wrote,  he  covered  with  his  authorities. 
Droll  enough !  He  showed  me  a  handsome  tribute  he  had  paid  to 
me  in  the  last  edition  of  his  ^History.  He  had  a  cheerful  fire  in  my 
bedroom,  expecting  me  to  stay.    But  it  was  impossible.     The  next 
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momiug  we  left  for  Naworth  Castle,  where  I  was  to  meet  Lord 
Carlisle. 

This  is  a  fine  old  plaoe^  of  the  feudal  times,  indeed.  In  the 
afternoon  we  arrived,  and  saw  the  towers  with  the  banners  of  the 
Howards  and  Daores  flying  from  the  battlements,  telling  us  that  its 
lord  was  there.  He  came  out  to  greet  us,  dressed  in  his  trayelling 
garb, — for  he  had  just  arrived, — ^with  his  Scotch  shawl  twisted  round 
his  body.  Was  it  not  kind  in  him  to  come  this  distance — a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles — solely  to  show  me  the  place,  and  that  when  he  was 
over  head  and  ears  in  preparations  for  the  Queen  1  What  a  superb 
piece  of  antiquity,  looking  still  as  when  Lord  Surrey's  minstrel 

"  Forsook,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsoi^s  sweet  groves  and  coortly  bowers." 

It  was  partially  injured  by  fire;  but  Lord  Carlisle  has  nearly 
restored  it,  and  in  the  best  taste,  by  copying  the  antique.  Fortunately 
the  walls  of  the  building,  with  its  charming  old  ivy  and  eglantines,  arc 
unscathed,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  interior.  It  stands  proudly  over  a 
deep  ravine,  bristled  with  pines,  with  a  running  brook  brawling  below  ; 
a  wild  scene,  fit  for  a  gi^eat  border  fortress.  The  hall  is  a  hundred 
feet  long  and  thirty  high,  hung  round  with  armorial  quarterings  of  the 
family.  Before  dinner  we  visited  the  rich  old  ruins  of  Lanercost 
Abbey,  which  stand  on  Lord  C.'s  grounds ;  walking  miles  through  the 
wildest  mountain  scenery  to  get  at  it  Every  one  we  met  showed  a 
respect  for  the  lord  of  the  domain,  which  seemed  to  be  mingled  with 
warmer  feelings,  as  he  spoke  kindly  to  each  one,  asking  them  about 
their  families,  &o.  Indeed,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  great 
deference  shown  to  Lord  Carlisle  all  along  the  route,  on  my  way  to 
Castle  Howard.  Every  one  seemed  to  know  him,  and  uncover  them- 
selves before  him.     Lady  E told  me — what  I  have  often  heard— 

that  he  was  more  generally  beloved  than  any  man  in  the  country. 

We  found  on  our  return  a  game  dinner  smoking  for  us,  for  which 
we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  a  younger  brother,  and 
Baron  Parke,^  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been  slaughtering  grouse  and 
black-cock  on  the  moors.  Our  table  was  laid  on  the  dais,  the  upper 
part  of  the  long  hall,  with  a  great  screen  to  keep  off  the  cold,  and  a 
fire  such  as  belted  Will  Howard  himself  never  saw,  for  it  was  of  coal, 
of  which  Lord  C.  has  some  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chim- 
ney, which  has  a  grate  to  correspond,  is  full  twelve  feet  in  breadth ;  a 
fine  old  baronial  chimney,  at  which  they  roasted  whole  oxen  I  sup- 
pose. We  all  soon  felt  as  if  we  could  have  snapped  our  fingers  at 
^'  Belted  Will,"  if  he  had  come  to  claim  liis  own  again.     There  sxe 

'  Now  Lord  Wenslcydale  (1862). 
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some  fine  old  portraits  in  the  hall ;  among  them  one  of  this  hero  and 
his  wife,  who  brought  the  estate  into  the  Howard  &mily.  She  was  a 
Dacre.  The  embrasures  of  the  drawing-room  windows  of  this  old 
castle  are  about  ten  feet  thick.     I  have  got  some  drawings  of  the 

place  which  Lady gave  me,  and  which  will  give  you  a  better  idea 

of  it  Next  morning  we  took  up  our  march  for  Castle  Howard — 
seventeen  miles  from  -York.     You  can  follow  me  on  the  map. 

We  arrived  about  six ;  found  Lady  Mary  Howard  in  a  pony  phaeton 
with  a  pair  of  pretty  cream-coloured  steeds,  waiting  for  us  at  the 
station,  three  miles  distant  There  was  a  rumble,  so  that  all  the 
party  were  accommodated.  The  scenery  was  of  a  dififerent  character 
from  that  of  Naworth.  Wide-spreading  lawns,  large  and  long  avenues 
of  beech  and  oak,  beautiful  pieces  of  water,  on  which  white  swans  were 
proudly  sailing,  an  extensive  park,  with  any  quantity  of  deer,  several 
of  them  perfectly  white,  grazing  under  the  trees,  all  made  up  a 
brilliant  picture  of  the  softer  scenery  of  England.  We  passed  under 
several  ornamented  stone  arches  by  a  lofty  obelisk  of  yellow  stone, 
and  at  length  came  m  full  view  of  the  princely  palace  of  the  Howards. 

It  is  of  clear  yellow  stone,  richly  ornamented  with  statues  and 
every  kind  of  decoration.  It  makes  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  you 
will  form  some  idea  of  its  extent,  when  I  tell  you  that  a  suite  of 
rooms  continues  round  the  house  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  I  have 
seen  doors  open  through  the  whole  front  of  the  building,  three  hundred 
feet,  as  long  as  Park  Street — a  vista  indeed.  The  great  hall,  rising 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  is  gorgeous  with  decoration,  and  of  immense 
size.  The  apartments  and  the  interminable  corridors  are  filled  with 
masterpieces  of  art,  painting  and  sculpture.  In  every  room  you  are 
surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  vtr^i^— tables  of  por- 
phyry and  Oriental  alabaster,  vases  of  the  most  elegant  and  capricious 
forms,  &c.  The  rooms  are  generally  not  large,  but  very  lofty  and 
richly  gilt  and  carved,  and  many  of  ihem  hung  with  old  Gobelins 
tapestry.  Critics  find  much  &ult  with  the  building  itself,  as  over- 
loaded with  ornament  It  was  built  by  Yanbrugh,  who  built  Blen- 
heim— both  in  the  same  ornamental  style. 

Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  the  reception  I  met  with. 
Lady  Carlisle  reminds  me  so  of  mother ;  so  full  of  kindness.  If  you 
could  see  the,  not  attention,  but  affection,  which  all  the  family  show 
me,  it  would  go  to  your  heart.  I  spoke  yesterday  of  writing  to  my 
late  charming  hostess,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  the  kind  old  lady 
insisted  on  being  my  secretary  instead  of  William.  So  I  went  into 
her  dressing-room,  and  we  concocted  half  a  dozen  pages,  which  she 
wrote  ofi^,  at  my  dictation,  as  rapidly,  and  with  as  pretty  a  hand,  as 
her  grand-daughter.     We  found  only  some  of  the  family  here ;  liady 
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Dover,  the  widow  of  Lord  Dover  and  sister  of  Lord  Carlisle,  and  l^r 
two  daughters.  Last  evening  we  had  another  arrival,  the  splendid 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  among  others,  and  William^s  friend,  joong 
Lord  Dufferin.  I  drove  over  with  Lady  Maiy  in  the  ponj  phaeton  to 
the  station.  Some  went  on  horseback,  and  two  showy  barouches, 
-with  four  horses  each,  one  of  bays,  the  other  grays,  with  young 
postilions  in  burnished  liveries.  It  was  a  brilliant  show  as  we  all 
came  merrily  over  the  park,  and  at  full  gaUop  through  the  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

"  All  now  is  bustle  and  preparation  for  the  royal  visits  which  ia  to 
come  off  on  Tuesday,  the  27th — ^to  take  up  two  days.  The  Queen 
and  Prince,  with  four  children,  and  five  and  twenty  in  their  suite, 
chiefly  domestics.  Lord  Carlisle's  fitmily,  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
sons  and  daughters,  will  muster  over  twenty.  So  that  he  has  really 
not  asked  another,  besides  Will  and  myseli^  except  those  in  attendance 
on  the  Queen.  He  has  put  off  having  my  portrait  engraved  till  after 
these  festivities,  and  has  actually  had  it  brought  down  here,  where  he 
has  hung  it  up  beside  the  Prince's  and  the  Queen*s»  for  her  Majesty  to 
look  at.  This  is  a  sample  of  all  the  rest,  and  I  suppose  you  won*t 
think  me  a  uinny  for  telling  you  of  it. 

The  dining-room  will  be  such  as  the  Queen  cannot  boast  of  in 
Buckingham  Palace.  It  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the  &mous  Picture 
Gallery,  one  huudred  and  fifty  feet  long.  This  centre  is  an  octagon  of 
great  height,  and  a  table  has  been  made,  of  hexagon  shape,  twenty 
feet  across  each  way.  It  is  to  hold  thirty-six,  the  number  of  guests 
and  residents  of  the  castle.  On  one  of  the  days  a  lunch  for  double 
the  number  will  be  spread,  and  people  invited,  when  two  long  ends 
are  to  be  added  to  the  table,  running  up  the  gallery.  Tou  may 
imagine  the  show  in  this  splendid  apartment,  one  side  of  which  ia 
ornamented  with  statues,  and  with  the  costliest  pictures  of  the  Orleans 
collection ;  the  other,  with  a  noble  library  in  rich  bindings ;  the 
windows  opening  on  a  velvet  lawn  and  a  silver  sheet  of  water.  But 
this  will  not  be  seen  at  the  dinner  hour  of  eight  The  centre  of  the 
table  will  be  occupied  with  candelabra,  pyramids  of  lights  and 
flowers,  and  we  shall  all  be  able  to  see  the  way  in  which  her  gracious 
Majesty  deports  herself.  But  I  believe  I  must  wind  up  my  yarn,  and 
spin  some  for  somebody  else. 

I  must  tell  you  of  one  of  my  accomplishments.  Last  night  we 
played  billiards ; — ^the  game  of  pool,  a  number  of  gentlemen  aud 
ladies.  Each  person  has  three  lives.  All  had  lost  their  lives  but 
Lord  Dufferin  and  myself.  He  had  three  and  I  had  only  ona  The 
pool  of  sixpences  would  go  to  the  victor.  There  was  a  great  sensation, 
as  he,  being  a  capital  player,  had  deprived  many  of  their  lives ;  that 
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i%  pocketed  their  baUs.  I  struck  him  into  a  pocket,  which  cost  him 
one  life,— a  general  shout,— the  whole  house  was  there.  He  missed 
his  stroke  and  pocketed  himself;  thus  he  lost  two  lives  and  we  were 
equal.  The  stir  was  great, — all  shouting,  as  I  played,  ''Hit  him 
there,  you  can't  fail  1  kill  him ! "  &c,  &c  We  fought  round  and  round 
the  table  and  he  took  off  his  coat  So  did  not  I,  but  buttoned  up 
mine.  As  he  missed  a  hazard  and  left  his  ball  exposed,  the  silence 
was  breathless.  I  struck  him  into  the  pocket  amidst  a  shout  that 
made  the  castle  ring  again.  It  was  just  twelve  o'clock  when  I  retired 
with  my  laurels  and  sixpences.  Will,  who  is  an  excellent  player, 
missed  fire  on  this  occasion,  and  I,  who  am  a  poor  one,  had  all  his 
luck. 

I  have  taken  my  passage,  and  paid  for  it,  on  board  the  Niagara, 
the  same  vessel  I  came  out  in,  for  September  14th,  a  week  later  tban 
I  intended.  But  I  found  I  should  be  too  much  hurried  by  the  7th. 
This  will  give  me  three  weeks  in  old  Pepperell.  But  it  will  take  me 
vid  New  York.  I  shall  write  to  you  once  more.  Love  to  mother 
and  Lizzie.  I  shall  write  E.  Dexter  by  this.  Don't  forget  me  also 
to  the  Ticknors  and  other  old  friends,  and  believe  me^  dearest  wife. 

Your  ever-loving  husband, 

W.  H.  P. 

August  26th. — Having  nothing  else  to  do,  as  there  is  just  now  a 
general  loll  in  the  breeze  and  I  have  some  leisure,  I  will  go  on  with 
my  domestic  chat  I  left  off, — ^let  me  see, — Sunday.  In  the  evening 
we  had  little  games,  ko.  of  conversation,  as  at  PepperelL  But  the 
chief  business  was  lighting  up  the  splendid  pictures  so  as  to  see  the 
best  effect;  arranging  the  lights,  kc  Beautiful  pictures  by  any 
light.  Before  retiring  we  heard  prayers  in  the  noble  hall ;  all  the 
household,  including  a  large  troop  of  domestics.  The  effect  in  this 
gorgeous  room,  as  large  and  as  richly  ornamented  as  an  Italian  church, 
was  very  fine.  Yesterday,  the  weather  fiiir,  we  drove  over  the  park. 
First  I  went  with  Lady  Mary,  who  whipped  me  along  in  her  pony- 
carriage.  After  lunch  I  and  Will  went  with  Lady  Caroline  Lascelles 
and  Captain  Howard  in  a  barouche  and  four,  postilions  and  outriders 
all  in  gay  liveries,  spotless  white  leather  pantaloons,  and  blue  and 
silver  coats  and  hats.  We  dashed  along  over  the  green  sod,  always  in 
the  park,  startling  the  deer,  and  driving  often  into  the  heart  of  the 
woods,  which  are  numerous  in  this  fine  park.  We  all  prayed  for  as 
fine  a  day  for  the  morrow  for  the  royal  advent.  The  house  looks 
magnificently  in  the  sunshine,  as  you  drive  up  to  it  I 

Alas !  it  is  always  so  in  this  country,  the  morrow  has  come,  and  a 
drenching  rain,  mortifying  to  all  loyal  subjects,  and  a  great  pity.     A 
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great  awning  has  been  raised  for  the  Queen  over  the  steps  of  the 
principal  entrance.  It  is  now  five  o'clock.  In  an  hour  the  roynl 
cortege  will  be  here.  There  has  been  such  a  fuss  all  day.  Everybody 
has  been  running  about  arranging  and  deranging, — some  carrying 
chairs,  some  flower-pots,  some  pictures,  some  vases,  <kc.  kc  Such  a 
scampering  I  I  help  on  with  a  kind  word,  and  encourage  the  others, 
and  especiallj  comfort  mj  kind  host  with  assurances  of  the  weather 
changing!  Gas  has  been  conducted  into  the  great  dome  over  the 
hall,  and  "  God  save  the  Queen "  blazes  out  in  fiery  characters  that 
illuminate  the  whole  building. 

Such  a  quantity  of  fine  things,  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits,  have 
arrived  to-day  from  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  place  at  Trentham, 
and  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  at  Chatsworth  !  The  Duke  is 
brother  to  Lady  Carlisle.  A  large  band  will  play  during  dinner  at 
one  end  of  the  long  gallery,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  sent  his 
band  for  music  in  the  evening.  We  had  our  partners  and  places  at 
table  assigned  us  this  morning.  There  will  be  eight  or  ten  more  men 
than  women,  thirty-six  in  alL  I  go  in  with  Lady  Caroline  Lasoelles, 
and  sit  next  to  Sir  Geoi^  Grey,  the  Cabinet  Minister, — who  accom- 
panies the  Queen, — next  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  next  Lord 
Carlisle  and  the  Queen.  So  you  see  I  shall  be  very  near  her  Majesty, 
and,  as  the  table  is  circular,  I  could  not  be  better  placed, — another 
instance  of  the  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  treated. 

A  quantity  of  policemen  have  arrived  on  the  ground  before  the 
house,  as  the  royal  train  will  be  greeted  by  all  the  loyal  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  body  of  military  ai-e  encamped  near  the  house 
to  keep  order.  There  is  such  a  turn-out  of  coaches  and  four,  with 
gay  liveries  and  all.  Plague  on  the  weather  1  But  it  only  drizzles 
now.  The  landscape,  however,  looks  dull,  and  wants  the  lights  to 
give  it  efiect. 

August  28th,  Wednesday. — I  have  a  little  time  to  write  before 
luncheon,  and  must  send  off  the  letter  then  to  London  to  be  copied. 
Eeceived  yours  this  morning,  complaining  I  had  not  written  by  the 
last.  You  have  got  the  explanation  of  it  since.  To  resume.  The  Queen, 
&c.  arrived  yesterday  in  a  pelting  rain,  with  an  escort  of  cavahy,— ^ 
pretty  sight  to  those  under  cover.  Crowds  of  loyal  subjects  were  in 
the  park  in  front  of  the  house  to  greet  her.  They  must  have  come 
miles  in  the  rain.  She  came  into  the  hall  in  a  plain  travelling-dress, 
bowing  very  gracefully  to  all  there,  and  then  to  her  apartments, 
which  occupy  the  front  of  the  building.  At  eight  we  went  to  dinner, 
all  in  full  dress,  but  mourning  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  I,  of 
course,  for  President  Taylor !  All  wore  breeches  or  tight  pantaloons. 
It  was  a  brilliant  show,  I  assure  you, — ^that  immense  table,  with  its 
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froits  and  flowers,  and  lights  glancing  over  beautifol  plate,  and  in  that 
superb  gallery.  I  was  as  near  the  Queen  as  at  our  own  hmHj  table. 
She  has  a  good  appetite,  and  laughs  merrily.  She  has  fine  eyes  and 
teeth,  but  is  short.  She  was  dressed  in  black  silk  and  lace,  with  the 
blue  scarf  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  across  her  bosom.  Her  only 
ornaments  were  of  jet.  The  Prince,  who  is  certainly  a  handsome  and 
Yery  well-made  man,  wore  the  Garter  with  its  brilliant  buckle  round 
his  knee,  a  showy  star  on  his  breast,  and  the  collar  of  a  foreign  order 
round  his  neck.  Dinner  went  off  very  well,  except  that  we  bad  no 
music;  a  tribute  to  Louis-Philippe  at  the  Queen's  request, — too  bad  !^ 
We  drank  the  royal  healths  with  prodigious  enthusiasm. 

After  the  ladies  retired,  the  Prince  and  the  other  gentlemen  re- 
mained half  an  hour,  as  ususl.  In  the  evening  we  listened  to  some 
fine  music,  and  the  Queen  examined  the  pictures.  Odd  enough  the 
etiquette.  Lady  Carlble,  who  did  the  honours  like  a  high-bred  lady  as 
she  is,  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  were  the  only  ladies  who  talked 
with  her  Majesty.  Lord  Carlisle,  her  host,  was  the  only  gentleman  who 
did  so,  unless  she  addressed  a  person  herself.  No  one  cau  sit  a  moment 
when  she  chooses  to  stand.  She  did  me  the  honour  to  come  and  talk 
with  me, — asking  me  about  my  coming  here,  my  stay  in  the  Castle, 
what  I  was  doing  now  in  the  historic  way,  how  Everett  was,  and  where 
he  was, — for  ten  minutes  or  so ;  and  Prince  Albert  afterwards  a  long 
while,  talking  about  the  houses  and  ruins  in  England,  and  the  churches 
in  Belgium,  and  the  pictures  in  the  room,  and  I  don't  know  what  I 
found  myself  now  and  then  trenching  on  the  rules  by  interrupting, 
&a ;  but  I  contrived  to  make  it  up  by  a  respectful  "  Your  Royal 
Highness,"  "  Your  Majesty,**  &a  I  told  the  Queen  of  the  pleasure  I 
had  in  finding  myself  in  a  land  of  friends  instead  of  foreigners, — a 
sort  of  stereotype  with  me, — and  of  my  particular  good  fortune  in 
being  under  the  roof  with  her.  She  is  certainly  very  much  of  a  lady 
in  her  manner,  with  a  sweet  voice.  i 

The  house  is  filled  with  officials,  domestics,  dbc.     Over  two  hundred  \ 

slept  here  last  night     The  grounds  all  round  the  house,  as  I  write,  | 

are  thronged  with  thousands  of  men  and  women,  dressed  in  their  best, 
from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country.     You  cannot  stir  out  without  ' 

seeing  a  line  of  heads  through  the  iron  railing  or  before  the  court- 
yard. I  was  walking  in  the  garden  this  morning  (did  I  tell  you  that  it  | 


'  Louis  Philippe  died  at  Clermont,  With  all  this  fresh  in  their  recoUeo-  I 

Monday,  August  26th,  1850,  and,  as  tion,  it  was,  I  suppose,  regarded  as 

the  Queen  was  on  her  waj  the  next  a  considerate  and  graceful  tribute  to 

daj  to  Castle  Howard,  the  train  was  the  affliction  of  the  French  family,  to 

stopped,  when  passing  near  Clermont,  request  that  festive  music  might  be  , 

loD^  enough  for  Prince  Albert  to  make  onutted  at  the  dinner.  i 

a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  ex-Qaeen.  { 
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IB  a  glorious  day,  luckily  1)  with  the  ^iarohioness  of  Douro,  who  was 
dressed  in  full  mourning  as  a  lady  in  waiting,  when  the  crowd  set  up 
such  a  shout  1  as  they  took  her  for  the  Queen.  But  I  must  dose. 
God  bless  you,  dear  I 

WiULiiAM  H.  Presoott. 


TO  MRS.  PRESCOTT. 

Dearest  Wipe,  London,  September  5, 1850. 

I  send  you  a  few  lines,  my  last  from  England,    to  bring  up  my 
history  to  as  late  a  date  as  posuble.     I  told  you  of  the  royal  festin- 
ties  at  Castle  Howard,  and  you  will  get  st'dl  more  particulars  from 
the  account  in  the  Illustrated  News^  which  I  hope  you  have  provided 
yourself  with.    The  Queen  went  off  in  royal  state.      In^the  evening 
after  came  off  the  ball,  at  which  I  danced  three  quadrilles  and  two 
country-dances,— the  last  two  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,— and 
it  was  four  in  the  morning,  when  we  wound  up  with  the  brave  old 
dance  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.     I  spent  a  day  longer  at  C^*^ 
Howard,  driving  about  with  Lady  Mary  Howard  in  her  pony  phaeton 
over  the  park  to  see  her  village  pensioners.     When    I  left  early  the 
next  day,  we  had  an  affectionate  leave-taking  enough  ;  I  mean  all  of  us 
together,  and  as  I  know  it  will  please  you  to  see  how  much  heart  i^ 
fiEunily  have  shown  to  me,  I  will  enclose  a  note  I  received  at  Trentham 
I   from  old  Lady  Carlisle,  and  another  from  her  grand-daughter,  tbe 
Duchess  of  Argyll     We  all  parted  at  the  railway  station,  and  I  ahall 
never  see  them  more  1 

From  Castle  Howard  we  proceeded  to  Trentham  in  Staffordshire, 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  favourite  seat,  and  a  splendid  place  it  J& 
We  met  her  at  Derby,  she  having  set  out  the  day  before  us.  We  both 
arrived  too  late  for  the  train.  So  she  put  post>horaes  to  her  barouche, 
and  she  and  Lady  Constance,  a  blooming  English  girl  looking  quite 
like  Liazie,  and  Will  and  1,  posted  it  for  thirty-six  miles,  reaching 
Trentham  at  ten  in  the  evening, — an  open  barouche  and  cool  enough. 
But  we  took  it  merrily,  as  indeed  we  should  not  have  got  on  at  all  that 
night,  if  we  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  her  Grace. 

Trentham  is  a  beautiful  place  ;  the  grounds  laid  out  in  the  Itilifti^ 
style  for  an  immense  extent ;  the  gardens  with  plots  of  flowers  ^ 
curiously  arranged  that  it  looks  like  a  fine  painting,  with  a  little 
lake  studded  with  islands  at  the  end,  and  this  enclosed  by  hills  ^^ 
with  forest-trees.  Besides  these  noble  gardens,  through  which  the 
Trent  flows  in  a  smooth  current,  there  is  an  extensive  paik,  and  ^^ 
deer  came  under  my  windows  in  the  morning  as  tame  as  pet  Iambs. 
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The  DochesB  spent  the  former  part  of  the  afternoon  in  taking  ns 
round  herself  to  all  the  different  places,  walking  and  sometimes 
boating  it  on  the  Trent ;  for  they  extend  oyer  a  great  space.  The 
green-houseSy  &o.  are  superb,  and  filled  with  exquisite  flowers  and 
fruit :  and  the  drawing-rooms,  of  which  there  is  a  suite  of  ten  or 
twelve,  very  large,  open  on  a  magnificent  conservatory,  with  marble 
floors,  fountains,  and  a  roof  of  glass,  about  five  times  as  big  as  Mrs. 
R's,  tell  K  The  rooms  are  filled  with  the  choicest  and  most  delicate 
works  of  art,  painting,  sculpture,  bijouterie  of  all  kinds.  It  is  the 
temple  of  Taste,  and  its  charming  mistress  created  it  all.  As  I  was 
coming  away,  she  asked  me  to  walk  with  her  into  the  garden,  and  led 
me  to  a  spot  where  several  men  were  at  work  having  a  great  hole 
prepared.  A  large  evergreen  tree  was  held  up  by  the  gardener,  and  I 
was  requested  to  help  set  it  in  the  place  and  to  throw  some  shovelfuls 
of  earth  on  it^  In  fiEict,  I  was  to  leave  an  evergreen  memorial, ''  which,'* 
said  she,  ''  my  children  shall  see  hereafter,  and  know  by  whom  it  was 
planted."  She  chose  to  accompany  us  to  the  station,  and  by  the  way 
took  us  to  the  great  porcelain  manufactory  of  Stoke,  where  she  gave 
Will  a  statuette  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  very  pretty,  and  me  an  exquisite 
little  vase,  which  you  will  be  so  happy  as  to  take  care  of  under  a  glass 
cover.  Her  own  rooms  contain  some  beautiful  specimens  of  them.  Is 
she  not  a  Duchess  ?  She  is,  every  inch  of  her ;  and  what  is  better,  a 
most  warm-hearted,  affectionate  person,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  generous 
race  of  Howard.  They  always  seem  employed  on  something.  The 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  I  remember,  was  never  unemployed, — ^reading, 
or  working,  or  drawing,  which  she  does  uncommonly  well.  The  tender- 
ness of  the  mother  and  daughter  for  each  other  is  pleasing  enough. 
We  came  to  be  present  at  the  christening  of  the  hope  of  the  fiimily, — 
Lord  Stafford's  first-born  son.  It  took  place  in  the  church,  which  is 
attached  to  a  wing  of  the  mansion.  The  family  occupied  a  gallery  at 
the  end  of  the  chapel,  and  the  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  all  the 
viUage. 

I  had  intended  to  go  to  Lord  EUesmere's,  agreeably  to  a  general 
invitation,  but  found  that  Lord  and  Lady  Ellesmere  were  in  Ireland, 
called  there  by  the  illness  of  a  daughter.  So  we  went  to  Chatsworth, 
the  fisimous  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  is  absent,  but  had 
written  to  the  housekeeper  to  show  us  all  the  place,  to  have  the 
fountains  play — one  of  which  springs  up  two  hundred  feet  or  more 
— and  to  prepare  lunch  for  ma  I  found  the  servants  prepared  to 
receive  us,  and  we  passed  several  hours  at  his  magnificent  place,  and 
fared  as  well  as  if  its  noble  proprietor  had  been  on  the  spot  to  wel- 
come us.  I  shall,  after  a  day  here,  go  to  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  at 
Lord  Clarendon's  place,  then  to  Baron  Parke's,  Ampthill,  for  a  day  or 
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two ;  then  to  the  Marquis  of  LanadowneV  ^^^  ^^^  bnzia  for  home  1 
Pray  for  the  good  steamer  Xiagaara;  a  good  steamer,  and  a  good 
captain,  and  I  trust  a  good  yoyaga 

Sept.  9th. — Just  received  jour's  and  K's  charming  letters; — alas! 
by  my  blunder,  (the  last  I)  I  was  startled  by  mother's  iUness.  Thank 
Ood  all  is  right  again.  I  could  not  afford  to  have  anything  happen 
to  her  while  I  am  away. 

Tour  affectionate  husband, 

Wm.  H.  Prbboott. 

And  so  ended,  in  unbroken  enjoyment,  the  most  brilliant 
visit  ever  made  to  England  by  an  American  citizen  not 
clothed  with  the  prestige  of  official  station.*  That  Mr. 
Prescott  deeply  felt  the  kindness  he  received— especially 
that  of  the  Lyell's,  the  Milman's,  and  ''  all  the  blood  of  all 
the  Howards  " — is  plain  from  his  letters,  written  in  the 
confidence  and  simplicity  of  family  affection.  How  much 
of  this  kindness  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  personal  charac- 
ter rather  than  to  his  reputation  as  an  author,  it  is  not  easy 
to  tell.  But,  whatever  portion  of  it  resulted  from  the  in« 
tercourse  and  contact  of  society ;  whatever  was  won  by  his 
sunny  smile  and  cordial,  unconstrained  ways, — he  seemed 
to  recognise  without  accurately  measuring  it,  and  by  the 
finer  instincts  of  his  nature  to  appreciate  it  as  something 
more  to  be  valued  and  desired,  than  any  tribute  of  admira- 
tion which  might  have  become  due  to  him  from  his  works 
before  he  was  personally  known. 

s  The  yisit  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  MISS  BERRY  TO  THE  REV. 

failed ;  but  before  be  reached  London  MR.  MILMAN. 

he  made  a  most  agreeable  one  at  Baron  j       ^q  i  350 

Parke's,  now  Lord  Wenalejdale.  „    .                 ,       June  »u, 

*  A  whimsical  proof  that  Mr.  Pres-  ,  Haying  insured  my  hfe  at  more 

oott  was  a  lion  in  London  during  his  *nan  one   of   the    most   respecUble 

visit  there  may  be  found  in  the  foflow-  insurance -companies,   I   venture  to 

ing  note  of  the  venerable  Miss  Berry  accept  of  your  most  agreeable  pfo- 

— Horace Walpole'sMissBerry— with  Powl  for  next   Saturday  fortnjgbi. 

whom  Dean  Milman  had  invited  Mr.  j;d  shaU  rejoice   to   see  you  ana 

Prescott  and  himself  to  dine,  but,  Mrs-  Milman   accompanied   by  one 

owing  to  Mr.  P.'s  engagements,  he  ^'i<>se  works  I  have  long  admired, 

had  been  obliged  to  offer  their  visit  w»d  to  whose  pen  I  am  indebted  for 

above  a  fortnight  ahead  of  the  time  ^^^  of  the  hvehest  interests  and  ipc 

when  he  proposed  it.  ^^'^  agreeable  hours  that  can  cu» 

for  an  octogenarian,  like  your  oUi|;ed 
and  attached  friend,        M.  Bbbbt. 
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After  he  returned  home,  when  the  crowded  life  he  had 
led  for  three  or  four  months,  with  its  pleasures  and  excite- 
ments, was  seen  from  a  tranquil  distance,  he  summed  up 
the  results  of  his  visit  in  the  following  passage,  carefully  re- 
corded among  his  memoranda  at  the  end  of  October,  1850. 

*'  On  the  whole,  what  I  have  seen  raises  my  pre-conceived  estimate 
of  the  English  character.  It  is  fall  of  generous,  true,  and  manly 
qualities  ;  and  I  douht  if  there  ever  was  so  high  a  standard  of  moralitj 
in  an  aristocracy  which  has  such  means  for  self-indulgence  at  its 
command,  and  which  occupies  a  position  that  secures  it  so  much 
deference.  In  general,  they  do  not  seem  to  abuse  their  great  advan- 
tages. The  respect  for  religion — ^at  least  for  the  forms  of  it — is 
universal,  and  there  are  few,  I  ima^ne,  of  the  great  proprietors  who 
are  not  more  or  less  occupied  with  improving  their  estates,  and  with 
providing  for  the  comfort  of  their  tenantry,  while  many  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  great  political  movements  of  the  time.  There  never  was 
an  aristocracy  which  combined  so  much  practical  knowledge  and 
industry  with  the  advantages  of  exalted  rank. 

"  The  Englishman  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  his  country  home. 
For  he  is  constitutionally  both  domestic  and  rural  in  his  habits.  His 
fireside  and  his  fium, — ^these  are  the  places  in  which  one  sees  his 
simple  and  warm-hearted  nature  most  freely  unfolded.  There  is 
a  shyness  in  an  Englishman, — a  natural  reserve, — which  makes  him 
cold  to  strangers,  and  difficult  of  approach.  But  once  comer  him  in 
his  own  house,  a  firank  and  full  expansion  will  be  given  to  his  feelings, 
that  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  colder  Yankee,  and  a  depth  not 
to  be  found  in  the  light  and  superficial  Frenchman — speaking  of 
nationalities,  not  individualitiea 

'*  The  Englishman  is  the  most  truly  rural  in  his  tastes  and  habits  of 
any  people  in  the  world.  I  am  speaking  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
aristocracy  of  other  countries  affect  the  camp  and  liie  city.  But  the 
English  love  their  old  castles  and  country  seats  with  a  patriotic  love. 
They  are  fond  of  country  sport&  Every  man  shoots  or  hunts.  No 
man  is  too  old  to  be  in  the  saddle  some  part  of  the  day,  and  men  of 
seventy  years  and  more  follow  the  hounds  and  take  a  five-barred  gate 
at  a  leap.  The  women  are  good  whips,  are  fond  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  other  animals.  Duchesses  have  their  cows,  their  poultry,  their 
pigs, — aU  watched  over  and  provided  with  acconmiodations  of  Dutch- 
like neatness.  AU  this  is  characteristic  of  the  peopla  It  may  be 
thought  to  detract  something  from  the  feminine  graces  which  in  other 
lands  make  a  woman  so  amiably  dependent  as  to  be  nearly  imbecile. 
But  it  produces  a  healthy  and  blooming  race  of  women  to  match  the 
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hardy  Eng^iahmen — the  finest  development  of  the  physical  and  moral 
natore  idiich  the  world  has  witnessed.  For  we  are  not  to  look  on  the 
English  gentleman  as  a  mere  Nimrod.  With  all  his  relish  for  field 
sports  and  conntry  nsages»  he  has  his  hoose  filled  with  coUectiona  of 
art  and  with  extensive  libraries.  The  tables  of  the  dia wing-rooms  are 
covered  with  the  latest  works  sent  down  by  the  London  publisher. 
Every  gnest  is  provided  with  an  apparatus  for  writing,  and  often  a 
little  librazy  of  books  for  his  own  amusement.  The  English  country 
gentleman  of  the  present  day  is  anything  but  a  Squire  Western,  though 
he  does  retain  all  his  relish  for  field  sports. 

**  The  character  of  an  Englishman,  under  this  its  most  refined  aspect, 
has  some  disagreeable  points  which  jar  unpleasantly  on  the  foreigner 
not  accustomed  to  them.  The  consciousness  of  national  superiority, 
combined  with  natural  feelings  of  independence,  gives  him  an  air  of 
arrogance,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  this  is  never  betrayed  in  his 
own  house, — I  may  almost  say,  in  his  own  country.  But  abroad, 
where  he  seems  to  institute  a  comparison  between  himself  and  the 
people  he  is  thrown  with,  it  becomes  so  obvious  that  he  is  the  moet 
unpopular,  not  to  say  odious,  person  in  the  world.  Even  the  open 
hand  with  which  he  dispenses  his  bounty  will  not  atone  for  the 
violence  he  offers  to  national  vanity. 

**  There  are  other  defects  which  are  visible  even  in  his  most  fisivoared 
circumstances.  Such  is  his  bigotry,  surpassing  everything,  in  a  quiet 
passive  form,  that  has  been  witnessed  since  the  more  active  bigotry  of 
the  times  of  the  Spanish  Philip&  Such,  too,  is  the  exclusive,  limited 
range  of  his  knowledge  and  conceptions  of  all  political  and  social 
topics  and  relations.  The  Englishman,  the  cultivated  Englishman, 
has  no  standard  of  excellence  borrowed  firom  mankind.  His  specula- 
tion never  travels  beyond  his  own  littXe—grecU-littU — ^island.  That  ia 
the  world  to  him.  True,  he  travels,  shoots  lions  among  the  Hottentots^ 
chases  the  grizzly  bear  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  kills  elephants  in 
India  and  salmon  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  comes  home,  and  veiy 
likely  makes  a  book.  But  the  scope  of  his  ideas  does  not  seem  to  be 
enlarged  by  all  this.  The  body  travels,  not  the  mind.  And,  however 
he  may  abuse  his  own  land,  he  returns  home  as  hearty  a  John  Bull, 
with  fljl  his  prejudices  and  national  tastes  as  rooted  as  before.  The 
Engb'sh — the  men  of  fortune — all  travel  Yet  how  little  sympathy 
they  show  for  other  people  or  institutions,  and  how  slight  is  the 
interest  they  take  in  them !  They  are  islanders,  cut  off  from  the 
great  world.  But  their  island  is,  indeed,  a  world  of  its  own.  With 
all  their  faults,  never  has  the  sun  shone — ^if  one  may  use  the  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  England— on  a  more  noble  race,  or  one  that 
has  done  more  for  the  great  interests  of  humanity.*' 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

1850—1852. 

Yojage  Home. — ^Letters  to  Priends  in  England. — Begins  to  work  again. — 
Pepperell. — "  Philip  the  Second." — Correspondence. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Mr.  Prescott  embarked  at 
Liverpool,  to  return  home,  on  board  the  Niagara^ — the 
same  good  ship  on  which  he  had  embarked  for  Europe 
nearly  four  months  earlier  at  New  York,  and  in  which  he 
now  reached  that  metropolis  again,  after  a  fortunate  passage 
of  thirteen  days.  At  Liverpool  he  stopped,  as  he  did  on 
his  arrival  there,  at  the  hospitable  house  of  his  old  friend 
Smith;  and  the  last  letter  he  wrote  before  he  went  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  the  first  he  despatched  back  to 
England,  after  he  was  again  fairly  at  home,  were  to  Lady 
Lyell,  with  whom  and  Sir  Charles  he  had  probably  spent 
more  hours  in  London  than  with  anybody  else,  and  to  both 
of  whom  he  owed  unnumbered  acts  of  kindness. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Mt  dbab  Ladt  Ltell,  Liverpool,  September  13, 1850. 

I  am  now  at  Liverpool,  or  rather  in  the  suburbs,  at  my  friend's 
house.  It  is  after  midnight,  but  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  without  bidding 
you  and  your  husband  one  more  adieu.  I  reached  here  about  fiye 
o'clock,  and  find  there  are  seventy  passengers;  several  ladies,  or 
pei-sons  that  I  hope  are  so,  for  they  are  not  men.     But  I  look  for 
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little  comfort  on  the  restless  deep.  I  hope,  however,  for  a  fiiir  offing. 
Ton  will  think  of,  me  sometimes  during  the  next  fortnight,  and  how 
often  shall  I  think  of  jou,  and  your  constant  kindness  to  me  !  You 
see  I  am  never  tired  of  asking  for  it,  as  I  sent  jou  the  troublesome 
commission  of  paying  my  debts  before  I  left,  and,  I  believe,  did  not 
send  quite  money  enough.     Heaven  bless  you  I 

With  kind  remembrances  to   Sir  Charles,  believe  me,  my   dear 
friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

Wic  H.  Prbscott. 

Can  you  make  out  my  hieroglyphics  P 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

My  dear  Ladt  Ltell,  Boston,  September  30,  1S50. 

I  write  you  a  line  to  tell  you  of  my  safe  arrival  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  pond — I  beg  pardon — lake.  We  had  a  fair  passage,  con- 
sidering the  season,  some  thumping  and  tumbling  about  and  constant 
head-wiuds,  but  no  very  heavy  gales,  such  as  fall  due  at  the  equinox. 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  lady  on  board  who  was  not  sick,  and  who 
was  willing  to  read  aloud  ;  so  the  ennui  of  the  voyage  was  wonderfully 
lightened  by  '*  Vanity  Fair  "  and  Mr.  Cumming's  lion-stories.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  all  well  on  returning,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  lighted  up  with  a  sunny  light,  such  as  I  never  saw  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  at  least  during  my  present  journey.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  as  good  for  my  eyes  as  the  comfortable  neutral  tints 
of  England, — merry  England,  not  from  its  climate,  however,  but  finom 
the  warm  hearts  of  its  people.  God  bless  them  !  I  have  no  time  to 
think  over  matters  now,  busy  in  the  midst  of  trunks  and  portman- 
teaus, some  emptying,  some  filling,  for  our  speedy  flight  to  PepperelL 
But  once  in  its  welcome  shades,  I  shall  have  much  to  think  over, — of 
dear  friends  beyond  the  water.  Yesterday,  who  should  pop  in  upon 
me  but  Dr.  Holland,  fresh  from  Lake  Superior.  It  seemed  like  an 
apparition  from  Brook  Street,  so  soon  and  sudden.  He  and  Everett 
and  Ticknor  will  dine  with  me  to-day,  and  we  shall  have  a  comfortable 
talk  of  things  most  agreeable  to  us  all.  Dr.  H.  sails  in  the  Canada 
to-morrow.  The  grass  does  not  grow  under  his  feet  I  sent  Anna 
Ticknor  yesterday  the  beautiful  present,  all  in  good  order.  She  went 
down  in  the  afternoon  to  her  sea-nest,  and  her  husband  comes  up  to- 
day. Possibly  she  may  come  and  dine  with  us  too.  She  was  right 
glad  to  see  me,  and  had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  ;  so  I  hope  she 

^  This  letter  was  written  with  his  noctograph. 
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mil  come  and  get  answers  to  some  of  them  to-day.  To-morrow  we 
flit,  and  a  party  of  young  people  go  along  with  u&  So  we  shall  not 
be  melancholy.  Adien,  my  dear  friend.  Pray  remember  me  moat 
kindly^to  your  husband  and  your  family.  My  wife  joins  in  loving 
remembrances  tg  you,  and  desires  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  note. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Lady  Lyell,  here  and  everywhere, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prbbcott. 

Give  my  love  to  the  Milmaus,  when  they  return.  I  shall  write  them 
from  PepperelL 

Very  soon  he  wrote  to  Dean  Milman. 

Mt  dear  Friend,  Pepperell,  Masi.,  October  10, 1850. 

I  have  at  length  reached  my  native  land,  and  am  again  in  my 
country  quarters,  wandering  over  my  old  familiar  hills,  and  watching 
the  brilliant  changes  of  the  leaf  in  the  forests  of  October,  the  finest  of 
the  American  months.  This  rural  quiet  is  very  favourable  for  calling 
up  the  past,  and  many  a  friendly  face  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
comes  up  before  me,  and  none  more  frequently  than  yours  and  that  of 
your  dear  wife. 

Since  I  parted  from  you,  I  have  been  tolerably  industrious.  I  first 
passed  a  week  in  Belgium,  to  get  some  acquaintance  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country  I  am  to  describe.  It  is  a  wonderful  country 
certainly, — ^rich  in  its  present  abundance  as  well  as  in  its  beautiful 
monuments  of  art  and  its  historic  reoollectioD&  On  my  return  to 
England,  I  went  at  once  into  the  country,  and  spent  six  weeks  at 
lifferent  places,  where  I  saw  English  life  under  a  totally  new  aspect.  • 
The  country  is  certainly  the  true  place  in  which  to  see  the  English- 
man. It  is  there  that  his  peculiar  character  seems  to  have  the  best 
field  for  its  expansion  ;  a  life  which  calls  out  his  energies  physical  as 
well  as  mental,  the  one  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  other. 

The  country  life  affords  the  opportunity  for  intimacy,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  have  in  London.  There  is  a  depth  in  the  English 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  a  constitutional  reserve,  sometimes 
amounting  to  shyness,  which  it  requires  some  degree  of  intimacy  to 
penetrate.  As  to  tlie  hospitality,  it  is  quite  equal  to  what  we  read  of 
in  semi-civilized  countries,  where  the  presence  of  a  stranger  is  a  boon 
instead  of  a  burden.  I  could  have  continued  to  live  in  this  agreeable 
way  of  life  till  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  if  I  could  have  settled 
it  with  my  conscience  to  do  so.  As  to  the  houses,  I  think  I  saw  some 
of  the  best  places  in  England,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  with  a 
very  interestiug  dip  into  the  Highlands,  and  I  trust  I  have  left  some 
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friends  there  that  will  not  let  the  memory  of  me  pass  away  like  a 
summer  cloud.  In  particular,  I  have  learned  to  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  '^  the  blood  of  the  Howards/' — a  family  in  all  its  extent,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  it,  as  noble  in  nature  as  in  birth 

I  had  a  pretty  good  passage  on  my  return,  considering  that  it  was 
the  season  of  equinoctial  tempests.  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  that 
no  trouble  or  sorrow  had  come  into  the  domestic  circle  since  my 
departure,  and  my  friends  were  pleased  to  find  that  I  had  brought 
home  substantial  proofe  of  English  hospitality  in  the  addition  of 
some  ten  pounds*  weight  to  my  mortal  part.  By  the  by,  Lord 
Carlisle  told  the  Queen  that  I  said,  "  Instead  of  John  Bull,  the 
Englishman  should  be  called  John  Mutton,  for  he  ate  beef  only  one 
day  in  the  week,  and  mutton  the  other  six ; "  at  which  her  Majesty, 
who,  strange  to  say,  neyer  eats  mutton  herself,  was  pleased  to  laugh 
most  graciously. 

The  day  after  I  reached  Boston  I  was  surprised  by  the  apparition 
of  my  old  neighbour,  Dr.  Holland,  just  returned  from  an  excursion  to 
Lake  Superior.  It  was  as  if  a  piece  of  Brook  Street  had  parted  from 
its  moorings,  and  crossed  the  water.  We  were  in  a  transition  state, 
just  flitting  to  the  country,  but  I  managed  to  have  him,  Everett, 
and  Ticknor  dine  with  me.  So  we  had  a  pleasant  partie  carrel  to 
talk  over  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  salt  lake.  What  would 
I  not  give  to  have  you  and  Mrs.  Milman  on  this  side  of  it.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  leisure  and  curiosity  some  day,  when  the  passage  is 
reduced  to  a  week,  as  it  will  be,  to  see  the  way  of  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can aborigines.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  still  be  here  in  the  heart  of 
one  who  can  never  forget  the  kindness  and  love  he  has  experienoed 
from  you  in  a  distant  land. 

Pray  remember  me  most  afiectionately  to  Mrs.  Milman,  to  whom  I 
shall  soon  write,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  friend. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Prbboott. 

He  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  settle  down  into 
regular  habits  of  industry  after  his  return  home.  But  he 
did  it.  His  first  weeks  were  spent  at  Pepperell,  where  I 
recollect  that  I  passed  two  or  three  merry  days  with  him, 
when  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Twistleton,  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  him  in  England,  made  him  a  visit, 
and  when  the  country  was  in  all  the  gorgeous  livery  of  a 
New  England  autumn. 

The  subsequent  winter,  185Q-51,  was  spent  as  usual,  in 
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Boston.  But  his  eyes  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  his  inter- 
ruptions so  frequent,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  secure 
as  many  hours  every  day  for  work  as  he  desired.  He 
therefore  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  he  obtained, 
and  complained,  as  he  often  did,  somewhat  unreasonably, 
of  the  ill  efiects  of  a  town  life.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until 
he  made  his  villeggiatura  at  Pepperell,  in  the  autumn  of 

1851,  that  he  was  content  with  himself  and  with  what  he 
was  doing. 

But  from  this  time  he  worked  in  earnest.  He  made 
good  resolutions  and  kept  them  with  more  exactness  than 
he  had  commonly  done ;  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  April, 

1852,  he  had  completed  his  first  volume  of  "Philip  the 
Second,"  and  was  plunging  with  spirit  into  the  second. 
I  remember  very  well  how  heartily  he  enjoyed  this  period 
of  uncommon  activity. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  I  think  partly  from  the  effect  of 
his  visit  to  England,  that  he  changed  his  purpose  concern- 
ing the  character  he  should  give  to  his  *'  History  of  Philip 
the  Second."  When  he  left  home  he  was  quite  decided 
that  the  work  should  be  Memoirs.  Soon  after  his  return 
he  began  to  talk  to  me  doubtfully  about  it.  His  health 
was  better,  his  courage  higher.  But  he  was  always  slow 
in  making  up  his  mind.  He  therefore  went  on  some 
months  longer,  still  really  undetermined,  and  writing  rather 
memoirs  than  history.  At  last,  when  he  was  finishing  the 
first  volume,  and  came  to  confront  the  great  subject  of  the 
Rebellion  of  the  Netherlands,  he  perceived  clearly  that  the 
gravest  form  of  history  ought  to  be  adopted. 

*'For  some  time  after  I  had  finished  the  'Peru,'"  he  says,  "I 
hesitated  whether  I  should  grapple  with  the  whole  subject  of  Philip 
in  extento ;  and  when  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  serve  up  the  whole 
barbecue,  instead  of  particular  parts  of  it,  I  had  so  little  confidence  iu 
the  strength  of  my  own  vision,  that  I  thought  of  calling  the  work 
'Memoirs'  and  treating  the  subject  in  a  more  desultory  and 
superficial  manner  than  belongs  to  regular  history.     I  did  not  go  to 

B    B  2 
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work  in  a  businesB-like  style  until  I  broke  ground  on  the  troubles  of 
the  Netherlands.     Perhaps  my  critics  may  find  this  out." 

I  think  they  did  not.  Indeed,  there  was  less  occasion 
for  it  than  the  author  himself  supposed.  The  earlier  por- 
tions of  the  history,  relating  as  they  do  to  the  abdication 
of  Charles  V.  and  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Mary  of 
England,  fell  naturally  into  the  tone  of  memoirs,  and  thus 
they  make  a  more  graceful  vestibule  t5  the  grand  and 
grave  events  that  were  to  follow  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  arranged  for  them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
advanced  into  the  body  of  his  work  and  was  called  on  to 
account  for  the  war  with  France,  and  describe  the  battles 
of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines,  he,  as  it  were,  inevitably 
fell  into  the  more  serious  tone  of  history,  which  had  been 
so  long  familiar  to  him.  The  transition,  therefore,  was 
easy,  and  was  besides  so  appropriate,  that  I  think  a  change 
of  purpose  was  hardly  detected.  One  effect  of  it,  however, 
was  soon  perceptible  to  himself.  He  liked  his  work  better, 
and  .carried  it  on  with  the  sort  of  interest  which  he  always 
felt  was  important,  not  only  to  his  happiness,  but  to  his 
success. 

From  this  time  forward — that  is,  from  the  period  of  his 
return  home — his  correspondence  becomes  more  abundant. 
This  was  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable.  He  had  made 
acquaintances  and  friendships  in  England,  which  led  to 
such  intercourse,  and  the  letters  that  followed  from  it  show 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  light  clearer  and  more 
agreeable  than  it  can  be  shown  in  any  other  way.  Little 
remains,  therefore,  but  to  arrange  them  in  their  proper 
sequence. 

TO  MR.  FORD. 

Pepperell,  Mass.,  U.8,  October  IS,  1850. 
Here  I  am,  my  dear  Ford,  safe  and  sound  in  my  old  country  quar- 
ters, with  leisure  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to  a  friend  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  Atlantic.    I  had  a  Toyage  of  thirteen  days,  and  pretty  good 
weather  for  the  most  part,  considering  it  was  the  month  when  I  had  a 
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right  to  expect  to  be  tambled  about  rudely  by  the  equinoctial  gales. 
We  had  some  rough  gales,  and  my  own  company  were  too  much 
damaged  to  do  much  for  me.  But  angel  woman,  God  bless  her! 
always  comes  when  she  is  wanted, — and  sometimes  when  she  is  not, — 
and  I  found  one  in  a  pretty  little  Yankee  lady,  who  had  the  twofold 
qualifications  of  being  salt-water  proo^  and  of  being  a  good  reader. 
So,  thanks  to  her,  I  travelled  through  «  Vanity  Fair  "  for  the  second 
time,  and  through  Cumming's  African  exploits,  quite  new  to  me. 
And  so  killing  his  lions  helped  me  to  kill  my  time ;  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  two.  It  was  with  a  light  heart,  however,  that  I  descried  the 
gray  rocks  of  my  native  land  again. 

I  am  now  about  forty  miles  from  town,  on  my  old  &mily  acres^ 
which  do  not  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  though 
they  do  to  that  of  the  Aborigines,  which  is  antiquity  for  a  country 
where  there  are  no  entails  and  the  son  seldom  sita  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  that  his  fitther  planted.  It  is  a  plain  New  England  &rm, 
but  I  am  attached  to  it,  for  it  is  connected  with  the  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  my  childhood,  and  the  mountains  that  hem  it  round  look  at 
me  with  old  fiuniliar  £Euses.  I  have  had  too  many  friends  to  greet  me 
here  to  have  as  much  time  as  I  could  wish  to  myself,  but  as  I  wander 
through  my  old  haunts,  I  think  of  the  past  summer,  and  many 
a  firiendly  countenance  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  comes  before  me. 
Then  I  think  of  the  pleasant  hours  I  have  had  with  you,  my  dear 
Ford,  and  of  your  many  kindnesses,  not  to  be  forgotten ;  of  our  meny 
Whitebait  feed  with  John  Murray,  at  Boyal  Greenwich,  which  you  are 
to  immortalize  one  day,  you  know,  in  the  "  Quarterly,*' 

''  So  savage  and  tariarly." 

And  that  calls  to  mind  that  prince  of  good  fellows,  Stirling,  and  the 
last  agreeable  little  dinner  we  three  had  together  at  Lockhart's.  Pray 
remember  me  most  kindly  to  the  great  Aristarch  and  to  Stirling. 
That  was  not  my  final  parting  with  the  latter  worthy,  for  he  did  me 
the  fiftvour  to  smoke  me  into  the  little  hours  the  morning  before  I  left 
London  for  my  country  campaign.  And  I  Lad  the  pleasure  of  a  part- 
ing breakfast  with  you,  too,  in  Brook  Street,  as  you  may  recall,  on 
my  return.  God  bless  you  both  I  Some  day  or  other  I  shall  expect 
to  see  you  twain  on  this  side  of  the  great  salt  lake,  if  it  is  only  to 
hunt  the  grizzly  bear,  of  which  amiable  sport  John  Bull  will,  no  doubt, 
become  very  fond  when  Gumming  has  killed  all  the  lions  and 
cameleopards  of  the  Hottentot  country. 

In  about  a  fortnight  I  shall  leave  my  naked  woods  for  the  town, 
and  then  for  the  (%m»  de  Eepana,    And  when  I  am  fiiirly  in  harness. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  think  of  anything  else ;  not  even  of  mj  oocknej 
friends  in  the  great-little  isle.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can 
possibly  be  of  ose  to  yon  in  the  New  World,  yon  will  not  fail  to 
tell  me  of  it  with  all  frankness.  Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to 
yonr  daughtem 

T  mande  siempre  su  amigo  qnien  le  quiere  de  todo  oorason 

Y.  S.  M.  B. 

GuiLLSRMo  H.  Presoott. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLR 

Mt  dear  Cablislb,  Boston,  Nov.  12, 1850. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  Allston's  Sketches,  of  which  I 
spoke  to  yoiL  They  are  the  first  draughts  of  some  of  his  best  pic- 
tures; among  them  the  ''Uriel,''  which  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
has  at  Trentbam.  Generally,  however,  they  have  remained  mere 
sketches  which  the  artist  never  worked  up  into  r^;u]ar  pictures. 
They  have  been  much  esteemed  by  the  critics  here  as  fine  studies, 
and  the  execution  of  this  work  was  intrusted  to  two  of  our  best 
engravers.  One  of  them  is  excellent  with  crayons  ;^  quite  equal  to 
Richmond  in  the  portraits  of  women 

I  now  and  then  get  a  reminder  of  the  land  of  roast  mutton  by  the 
sight  of  some  one  or  other  of  your  countrymen  who  emerge  from  the 
steamers  that  arrive  here  every  fortnight.  We  are,  indeed,  one  fiimily. 
Did  I  ever  repeat  to  you  Allston's  beautiful  lines,  one  stanza  of  the 
three  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  ?    Let  vaM  / 

"  While  the  manners,  while  the  arts. 
That  mould  a  nation's  soul. 
Still  cUng  around  our  hearts, 
Between  let  ocean  roll. 
Oar  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  sun, 
Yet  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach, 
More  audible  than  speech : 
•  We  are  o#K?.'" 

Is  it  not  good  ? 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend.     I  think  of  you  mixed  up  with  Castle 
Howard  and  brave  old  Naworth,  and  many  a  pleasant  recollection. 
Once  more,  mw  caro,  addio. 

Always  thine, 

Wm.  H.  PnESOOTT. 

'  Cheney. 
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FROM  MR.  LOCKHART. 

Mt  dear  Mb.  Pbesoott, 

Tour  basket  of  canvas-backs  arrived  here  a  day  after  your  note,  and 
the  contents  thereof  proved  to  be  in  quite  as  good  condition  as  they 
could  have  been  if  shot  three  days  before  in  Leicestershire.  I  may  say 
I  had  never  before  tasted  the  dainty,  and  that  I  think  it  entirely  merits 
its  reputation;  but  on  this  last  head,  I  presume  the  ipse  dixit  of 
Master  Ford  is  ''a  voice  double  as  any  duke's." 

Very  many  thanks  for  your  kind  recollection&  I  had  had  very 
pleasing  accounts  of  you  and  other  friends  from  Holland  on  his  return 
fr^m  his  rapid  expedition.  He  declares  that,  except  the  friends,  he 
found  everything  so  changed,  that  your  country  seemed  to  call  for  a 
visit  once  in  five  years,  and  gallant  is  he  in  his  resolution  to  invade 
you  again  in  1855.  I  wish  I  could  muster  leisure  or  pluck,  or  both, 
for  such  an  adventure.  Let  me  hope  meanwhile  that  long  ere  '55  we 
may  again  see  you  and  Everett  and  Ticknor  here,  where  surely  you 
must  idl  feel  very  tolerably  ai  home. 

Believe  me  always  very  sincerely  yours, 

December  27, 1850.  J.  G.  Lockhabt. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLR 

Mt  drab  Carlisle,  Boston,  Jan.  14, 1861. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  by  this  steamer  a  work  of  which 
I  happen  to  have  two  copies,  containing  the  portraits  of  some  dozen 
Yankee  notabilities,  which  may  perhaps  interest  you.  The  likenesses, 
taken  from  daguerrotypes,  are  sometimes  frightfully,  odiously  like. 
But  some  of  the  heads,  as  those  of  Taylor,  our  present  President, 
besides  being  true,  are  not  unpleasing  likenesses.  The  biographical 
sketches  are  written  for  the  most  part,  as  you  will  see,  in  the  Ercles 
vein.  My  effigy  was  taken  in  New  York,  about  an  hour  before  I  sailed 
for  England,  when  I  had  rather  a  rueful  and  lackadaisical  aspect.  The 
biographical  notice  of  me  is  better  done  than  most  of  them,  in  point  of 
literary  execution,  being  written  by  our  friend  Ticknor. 

Pray  thank  your  brother  Charles  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me 
out  the  reports  of  your  Lectures.  I,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  your  friends 
here,  and  many  more  that  know  you  not,  have  read  them  with  great 
pleasure,  and,  I  trust,  edification.  The  dissertation  on  your  travels 
has  been  reprinted  all  over  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  with 
entire  commendation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  churlish  enough  to  take 
exception  at  the  very  liberal  and  charitable  tone  of  criticism  which 
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pervades^t.  If  you  are  not  blind  to  our  defects,  it  gives  miioh  higher 
value  to  your  approbation,  and  you  are  no  niggard  of  that,  certainly. 
Even  your  reflections  on  the  hlctck  plague  will  not  be  taken  amiss  by 
the  South,  since  they  are  of  that  alratract  kind  which  can  hardly  be 
contested,  while  you  do  not  pass  judgment  on  the  i)eculiar  difficulties 
of  our  position,  which  considerably  disturbs  the  general  question. 
Tour  remarks  on  me  went  to  my  heart.  They  were  just  what  I  would 
wish  you  to  have  said,  and,  as  I  know  they  came  from  your  heart,  I 
will  not  thank  you  for  them.  On  the  whole,  you  have  set  an  excellent 
example,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  followed  by  others  of  your  order.  Bat 
few  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  good  as  widely  as  you  have  done, 
since  there  are  vei*y  few  whose  remarks  will  be  read  as  extensively,  and 
with  the  same  avidity,  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLK 

My  dear  Carlisle,  Boston,  U.S^  January  27, 1851. 

I  wrote  you  from  the  country  that,  when  I  returned  to  town,  I 
should  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  look  up  a  good  painting  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  1  have  not  neglected  this  ;  but,  though  I  found  it 
aosy  enough  to  get  paintings  of  the  grand  cataract,  I  have  not  till 
lately  been  able  to  meet  with  what  I  wanted.  I  will  tell  you  how 
this  came  about.  When  Bulwer,  your  Minister,  was  here,  I  asked 
him,  as  he  has  a  good  taste  in  the  arts,  to  see  if  he  could  meet  with 
ftiiy  good  picture  of  Niagara  while  he  was  in  New  York.  Some  tioie 
after,  he  wrote  me  that  he  had  met  with  "  a  very  beautiful  picture  of 
the  Falls,  by  a  Frenchman.**  It  so  happened,  that  I  had  seen  this 
same  picture  much  commended  in  the  New  York  papers,  and  I  found 
that  the  artist's  name  was  Lebron,  a  person  of  whom  1  happened  to 
know  something,  as  a  letter  from  the  Viscount  Santarem,  in  PariR, 
commended  him  to  me  as  a  ^'  very  distinguished  artist,*'  but  the  note 
arriving  last  summer,  while  I  was  absent,  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lebron. 

I  requested  my  friend,  Mr. ,  of  New  York,  on  whose  judgment  I 

place  more  reliance  than  on  that  of  any  other  oonnoisseur  whom  I 
know,  and  who  has  himself  a  very  pretty  collection  of  pictures,  to 
write  me  his  opinion  of  the  work.  He  fully  confirmed  Bulwer's  re- 
port; and  I  accordingly  bought  the  picture,  which  is  now  in  my 
own  house. 

It  in  about  five  feet  by  three  and  a  half,  and  exhibits,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  thing,  an  entire  view  of  the  Falls,  both  on  the  Canada 
and  American  side.  The  great  difficulty  to  overcome  is  the  milky 
shallowness  of  the  waters,  where  the  foam  diminishes  so  much  the 
apparent  height  of  the  cataract.     I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  artist 
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li>i8  luauuged  this  very  welL  In  the  distance  a  black  tnunder-storm 
is  bunttiug  over  Qoa.t  Island  and  the  American  Falla  A  steam-boat, 
The  Maid  of  the  Mist  which  has  been  plying  for  some  years  on  the 
river  below,  forms  an  object  by  which  the  eye  can  measure,  in  some 
degree,  the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  cataract.  On  the  edge  of 
the  Horse-shoe  Fall  is  the  fragment  of  a  ferry-boat  which,  more  than  a 
year  since,  was  washed  down  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  has 
been  there  detained  until  within  a  week,  when,  I  see  by  the  papers,  it 
has  been  carried  over  into  the  abyss.  I  mention  these  little  incidents 
that  you  may  understand  them,  being  something  different  from  what 
you  saw  when  you  were  at  Niagara ;  and  perhaps  you  may  recognize 
some  change  in  the  form  of  the  Table-Rook  itself,  some  tons  of  which, 
carrying  away  a  carriage  and  horses  standing  on  it  at  the  time,  slipped 
into  the  gulf  a  year  or  more  since. 

I  shall  send  the  paiuting  out  by  the  Canada^  February  1 2th, 
being  the  first  steamer  which  leaves  this  port  for  Liverpool,  and,  as  I 
have  been  rather  unlucky  in  some  of  my  consignments,  I  think  it  will 
be  as  safe  to  address  the  box  at  once  to  you,  and  it  will  await  your 
order  at  Liverpool,  where  it  will  probably  arrive  the  latter  part  of 
February. 

I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  it  does  not  please  you  well  enough 
to  hang  upon  your  walls  as  a  &ithful  representation  of  the  great  cata- 
ract j  and  I  trust  you  will  gratify  me  by  accepting  it  as  a  souvenir  of 
your  friend  across  the  water.  I  assure  you  it  pleases  me  much  to 
think  there  is  anything  I  can  send  you  firom  this  quarter  of  the  world 
which  will  give  you  pleasure.  .  .  . 

Pray  remember  me  most  affectionately  to  your  mother  and  sister, 
who,  I  suppose,  are  now  in  town  with  you. 

And  believe  me,  dearest  Carlisle, 

Ever  fiiithfuUy  yours, 

W.  H.  Prbsoott. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLK 
Mr  DEAR  Carlislb,  Boston,  May  29,  IS5]. 

I  am  off  in  a  couple  of  days  for  the  great  cataract  I  like  to  refresh 
my  recollections  of  it  every  few  years  by  a  visit  in  person ;  and  I  have 
a  pleasant  party  to  accompany  me.  I  wish  you  were  one  of  them. 
How  I  should  like  to  stroll  through  the  woods  of  Goat  Island  with 
you,  my  dear  Carlisle,  and  talk  over  the  pleasant  past,  made  so  plea- 
sant the  last  year  by  you  and  yours.  By  the  by,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
sent  me  an  Address  which  he  made  some  time  since  at  Glasgow,  in 
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which  he  made  the  kindest  mention  of  me.  It  was  a  very  sensible 
disooorse,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  country  if  more  of  the 
ariatocraoj  were  to  foUow  the  example,  which  you  and  he  have  set^  of 
addressing  the  people  on  other  topics  besides  those  of  a  political  or 
agricultural  nature, — ^the  two  great  hobbies  of  John  Bull 

So  you  perceive  Sumner  is  elected  after  twenty  ballotings  His 
position  will  be  a  difficult  one.  He  represents  a  coalition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Free-Soil  parties,  who  have  little  relation  to  one  another. 
And  in  the  Senate  the  particular  doctrine  which  he  avows  finds  no 
favour.  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  bed  filled  more  with  thorns  than 
with  roses.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  yesterday,  and  I  think  he 
feels  it  himself.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  not  committed  himself 
by  any  concessions  to  secure  his  election.  The  difficulty  with  Sumner 
as  a  statesman  is,  that  he  aims  at  the  greatest  abstract  good  instead  of 
the  greatest  good  practicable.  By  such  a  policy  he  misses  even  this 
lower  mark ;  not  a  low  one  either  for  a  philanthropist  and  a  patriot. 

Ton  and  your  friends  still  continue  to  manage  the  ship  notwith- 
standing the  rough  seas  you  have  had  to  encounter.  I  should  think 
it  must  be  a  perplexing  office  until  your  parties  assume  some  more 
determinate  character,  so  as  to  throw  a  decided  support  into  the 
government  scale. 

Pray  remember  me  most  affectionately  to  your  mother  and  to  Lady 
Mary,  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  whom  I  suppose  you  see 
often,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Carlisle, 

Always  most  affectionately  your  friend, 

W.  H.  Prbsoott. 


TO  MES.  MILMAN. 

Boston,  February  16, 1852. 
How  kind  it  was  in  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Milman,  to  write  me  such 
a  good  letter,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  little  deserved  by  me. 
But  if  I  have  not  written,  it  is  not  that  I  have  not  thought  often  of 
the  happy  days  I  have  passed  in  your  society  and  in  that  of  my  good 
friend  the  Dean, — Qod  bless  you  both !  Tou  congratulated  me  on 
the  engagement  of  my  daughter.^  It  is  a  satisfactory  circumstance 
for  us  every  way  j  and  the  character  of  the  Jianc^  is  such,  I  believe,  as 
to  promise  as  much  happiness  to  the  union  as  one  could  expect  Yet 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  part  with  a  daughter, — an  only  daughter, — ^the 
light  of  one*s  home  and  one's  heart.  The  boys  go  o£^  as  a  thing  of 
course ;  for  man  is  a  migratory  animal.     But  a  woman  seems  part  of 

^  His  onlT  daughter  to  Mr.  James      Lawrence,  who  was  then  Minister  of 
Lawrence,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Abbott     the  United  States  in  London. 
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the  household  fixture&  Yet  a  little  reflection  makes  us  feel  that  a 
good  connexion  is  far  hotter  than  single  blessednoits,  especiallj  in  our 
country,  where  matrimony  is  the  destiny  of  so  nearly  all,  that  the  few 
exceptions  to  it  are  in  rather  a  lonely  and  anomalous  position. 

What  a  delightful  tour  you  must  have  had  in  Italy  !  It  reminds 
me  of  wandering  oyer  the  same  sunny  land,  five  and  thirty  years  ago, 
— a  prodigious  reminiscence.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  your  situation 
that  you  have  but  to  cross  a  narrow  strait  of  some  twenty  miles  to 
find  yourself  transported  to  a  region  as  unlike  your  own  as  the  moon, 
— and,  to  say  truth,  a  good  deal  more  unlike.  This  last  coup  cTitat 
shows,  as  Scriblerus  says, 

"  None  but  themselves  can  be  their  parallel." 


I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  your  letter  that  the  Dean  is  making 
good  progress  in  the  continuation  of  his  noble  work.  I  have  always 
thought  it  very  creditable  to  the  government  that  it  has  bestowed  its 
church  dignities  on  one  so  liberal  and  tolerant  as  your  husband.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  royal  patronage  always  dares  to  honour  those 
in  the  Church,  whom  the  world  most  honours. 

Have  you  seen  Macaulay  of  late  1  He  told  me  that  he  should  not 
probably  make  his  bow  to  the  public  again  before  1853.  It  seems 
that  his  conjecture  was  not  wrong  the  &lse  newspapers  notwith- 
standing. But  one  learns  not  to  believe  a  thing,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  affirmed  in  the  newspapers.  Our  former  Minister,  Bancroft,  has 
a  volume  in  the  press,  a  continuation  of  his  American  history,  which 
will  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  Lord  Mahon's,  exhibiting  the  other  side 
of  the  tapestry. 

I  hope  history  is  in  possession  of  all  the  feuds  that  will  ever  take 
place  between  the  two  kindred  nationa     In  how  amiable  a  way  the  j 

correspondence  about  the  Prometheus  has  been  conducted  by  Lord  I 

Granville !    John  Bull  can  afford  to  make  apology  when  he  is  in  the  ' 

wrong.  The  present  state  of  things  in  Europe  should  rather  tend  to 
draw  the  only  two  great  nations  where  constitutional  liberty  exists 
more  closely  together. 

I  am  very  glad  that  our  friend  Mr.  Hallam  is  to  have  the  satis&c-  ^ 

tion  of  seeing  his  daughter  so  well  married.     He  has  had  many  hard  i 

blows,  and  this  ray  of  sunshine  will,  I  hope,  light  up  his  domestic  > 

hearth  for  the  evening  of  life.  Pray  present  my  congratulations  most 
sincerely  to  him  and  Miss  Hallam. 
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We  are  now  beginning  to  be  busy  with  preparationB  for  my 
daughter's  approaching  nuptials,  which  will  take  place,  probably,  iu 
about  a  mouth,  if  some  Paris  toggery,  furniture,  <&c.,  as  indispensable 
as  a  bridegi  oom  or  a  priest,  it  seems,  come  in  due  time.  The  affair 
makes  a  merry  stir  in  our  circle,  in  the  way  of  festive  parties,  balls, 
and  dinners.  But  in  truth  there  is  a  little  weight  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  when  I  think  that  the  seat  at  her  own  board  is  to  be  for 
ever  vacant.  Tet  it  is  but  a  migration  to  the  next  street  How  can 
parents  consent  to  a  match  that  places  an  ocean  betwixt  them  and 
their  children  1 

But  I  must  bring  my  prosy  talk  to  a  dose.  I  feel,  now  that  I 
have  my  pen  in  hand,  that  I  am  by  your  side,  with  your  husband  and 
your  family,  and  our  friends  the  Lyells ;  or  perhaps  rambling  over 
the  grounds  of  royal  Windsor,  or  through  dark  passages  in  the  tower, 
or  the  pleasant  haunts  of  Richmond  Hill ;  at  the  genial  table  of  the 
charming  lady  "  who  came  out  in  Queen  Anne's  day,''  or  many  other 
places  with  which  your  memory  and  your  husband's,  your  kindly 
countenances  and  delightful  talk,  are  all  associated.  When  I  lay  my 
head  on  my  pillow,  the  forms  of  the  dear  friends  gather  round  mo^ 
and  sometimes  I  have  the  good  luck  to  see  them  in  midnight  visions^ 
— and  I  wake  up  and  find  it  all  a  dream. 

Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  the  Dean  and  your  sons,  and  to 
Lady  Lyell,  whom,  I  suppose,  you  often  see,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Milman, 

Always  most  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prbbcott. 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

Dearest  Cablislb,  Boston^  April  7, 1852. 

Lawrence  wrote  me  a  little  while  since  that  you  remarked  you 
could  now  say  for  once  that  I  was  in  your  debt  It  may  be  so ;  but 
I  wonder  if  I  have  not  given  you  two  to  one,  or  some  such  odds. 
But  no  matter ;  in  friendship,  as  in  love,  an  exact  tally  is  not  to  be 
demanded. 

Since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you,  there  has  been 
a  great  revolution  in  your  affairs,  and  the  ins  have  become  oiUs.  Is 
it  not  an  awkward  thing  to  be  obliged  to  £etce  about,  and  take  just 
the  opposite  tacks ;  to  be  always  on  the  attack  instead  of  the  defence  I 
What  a  change !  First  to  break  with  your  Minister  of  Foreign 
A&irs,  who  was  in  so  much  glory,  fighting  the  battle  so  stoutly  when 
I  was  in  London  1  And  then  to  break  up  altogether,  and  surrender 
the  field  to  the  Protectionists !  We  are  most  of  ixs  protectionists, 
more  or  less,  in  my  part  of  the  country,  with  which  doctrines  I  found 
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very  little  sympathy  when  I  waa  in  England.  •  I  wonder  if  that  policy 
can  possibly  get  the  upper  hand  again  with  you.  The  revocare  gradum 
is  always  a  difficult  step,  more  difficult  than  any  two  forward.  Can 
the  present  Cabinet  possibly  stand  on  one  le^,  and  that  the  lame  one 
of  protection  1  We  at  the  North  have  long  been  trying  to  get  the 
scale  of  duties  raised,  but  in  vain.  Nil  retrorsum.  What  hot  work 
you  will  have  in  the  coming  election !  It  would  be  almost  worth  a 
voyage  to  see.  Yet  I  doubt  if  any  candidate  will  spend  a  hundred 
thousand  upon  it,  as  was  the  case,  I  believe,  in  your  own  county  not 
many  years  ago. 

Sumner  has  not  been  anxious  to  make  a  display  in  Congress.  In 
this  he  has  judged  well.  The  session  has  been  a  tame  one,  so  &r.  He 
made  a  short  speech  on  the  Kossuth  business,  and  a  very  good  one ; — 
since  that,  a  more  elaborate  effort  on  the  distribution  of  our  wild  lands, 
so  as  to  favour  the  new,  unsettled  States.  According  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  he  was  not  so  successful  here.  I  suppose  he  provides  you 
with  his  parliamentary  eloquence.  We  are  expecting  Kossuth  here 
before  long.  I  am  glad  he  takes  us  last.  I  should  be  sorry  that  we 
should  get  into  a  scrape  by  any  ill-advised  enthusiasm.  He  has  been 
preaching  up  doctrines  of  intervention  (called  by  him  non-intervention) 
by  no  means  suited  to  our  policy,  which,  as  our  position  affords  us 
the  means  of  keeping  aloof,  should  be  to  wash  our  hands  of  all  the 
troubles  of  the  Old  World. 

What  troubles  you  are  having  now,  in  France  especially.  But 
revolution  is  the  condition  of  a  Frenchman's  existence  apparently. 
Can  that  country  long  endure  the  present  state  of  things, — ^the  days  of 
Augustus  CsBsar  over  again  9 

Have  you  seen  Bancroft's  new  volume  1  I  think  this  volume,  which 
has  his  characteristic  merits  and  defects,  showy,  sketchy,  and  full  of 
bold  speculations,  will  have  interest  for  you.  Lord  Mahon  is  on  the 
same  field,  surveying  it  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  So  we  are 
likely  to  have  the  American  Revolution  well  dissected  by  able  writers 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  result  will  probably  be  doubt 
upon  everything. 

In  the  newspaper  of  to-day  is  a  letter,  to  be  followed  by  two  others, 
addressed  to  Bryant,  the  poet-editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
from  Sparks,  himself  the  editor  of  Washington's  papers.  I  think  you 
must  have  known  Sparks  here.  He  is  now  the  President  of  Havard 
University,  the  post  occupied  by  Everett  after  his  return.  Sparks 
has  been  sharply  handled  for  the  corruption  of  the  original  text  of 
Washington,  as  appeared  by  comparisons  of  some  of  the  originals  with 
his  printed  copy.  Lord  Mahon,  among  others,  has  some  severe  stric- 
tures on  him  in  his  last  volume.   Sparks's  letters  are  in  vindication  of 
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himfielf,  on  the  ground  that  the  alterations  are  merely  verbal,  to 
correct  bad  grammar  and  obvious  blunders^  which  Washington  would 
have  corrected  himself,  had  he  prepared  his  correspondence  for  the 
press.  He  makes  out  a  fiur  case  for  himself,  and  any  one  who  knows 
the  integrity  of  Sparks  will  give  him  credit  for  what  he  states.  Aa  he 
has  some  reflections  upon  Lord  Mahon's  rash  criticism,  as  he  terms  it, 
I  doubt  not  he  will  send  him  a  copy,  or  I  would  do  it,  as  I  think  he 
would  like  to  see  the  explanation. 

I  suppose  you  break&st  sometimes  with  Macaulay,  and  that  he  dines 
sometimes  with  you.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  at  both.  I  suppose 
be  is  busy  on  his  new  voluma  When  will  the  new  brace  be  bagged  f 
I  remember  he  prophesied  to  me  not  before  18d3,  and  I  was  very  glad 
to  hear  from  him,  that  his  great  success  did  not  make  him  hurry  over 
that  historic  ground.  A  year  or  two  extra  is  well  spent  on  a  work 
destined  to  live  for  ever. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
here  that  I  can  tell  you  of  that  will  much  interest  you.  I  am  podder- 
ing  over  my  book  ;  still  Philippmng.  But  ''  it  is  a  &r  cry  to  Lodi 
Awe ; "  which  place,  as  £u:  as  it  is,  by  the  by,  I  saw  on  my  last  visit 
to  Europe  under  such  delightful  auspices,  with  the  Lord  of  the  Camp- 
bells and  his  lovely  lady, — God  preserve  them  1  I  have  been  quite 
industrious,  for  me,  this  winter,  in  spite  of  hymeneal  merry-making, 
and  am  now  on  my  second  volume.  But  it  is  a  terrible  subject,  so 
lai^e  and  difluse, — the  story  of  Europe.  I  told  Bentley  to  send  Lady 
Mary  a  copy  of  my  "  Miscellanies  ^  two  months  since,  which  contains 
an  engraved  portrait  of  me  from  a  picture  by  Phillips,  painted  when 
in  London  for  Mr.  Stirling.  The  engraving  is  a  good  one ;  better,  I 
suspect,  than  the  likenesa 

Tou  will  think,  by  the  length  of  my  yam,  that  I  really  think  you 
are  returned  to  private  life  again,  and  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 
But  a  host  of  pleasant  recollections  gather  round  me  while  I  conveiBe 
with  you  across  the  waters,  and  I  do  not  like  to  break  the  spelL  But 
it  is  time.  I  must  not  close  without  thanking  you  for  the  kind  con- 
gratulations which  you  sent  me  some  weeks  since  on  my  daughter's 
approaching  nuptials.  It  is  all  over  now,  and  I  am  childless,  and  yet 
fortunate,  if  it  must  be  so.  Does  not  your  sister  the  Duchess  part 
with  her  last  unmarried  daughter  very  soon  %  The  man  is  fortunate, 
indeed,  who  is  to  have  such  a  bride.  Pray  say  all  that  is  kind  for  me 
to  the  Duchess,  whose  kindness  to  me  is  among  the  most  cherished  of 
my  recollections  in  my  pleasant  visit  to  merry  England. 

Farewell,  dear  Carlisle.     Believe  me  always 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott. 
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TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Mt  dear  Ladt  Ltbll.  Boston,  April  18, 1852. 

Since  I  last  wrote,  we  have  had  another  wedding  in  my  family,  as 
you  have  no  doubt  heard  Indeed,  you  prove  how  well  you  are  posted 
up  about  us,  and  the  kind  part  you  take  in  our  happiness,  by  the 
little  souvenir  which  you  sent  to  Lizzy  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.^ 
We  like  to  have  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us  in  our  joys 
and  our  sorrows.  I  am  sure  we  shall  always  have  yours  in  both, 
though  I  hope  it  will  be  long  before  we  have  to  draw  on  it  for  the 
latter.  Yet  when  did  the  sun  shine  long  without  a  cloud, — lucky,  if 
without  a  tempest  1  We  have  had  one  cloud  in  our  domestic  circle  the 
last  fortnight,  in  the  state  of  my  mother*s  health.  She  was  confined 
to  the  house  this  spiing  by  an  injury,  in  itself  not  important,  to  her 
leg.  But  the  inaction,  to  which  she  is  so  little  accustomed,  has  been 
followed  by  loss  of  strength,  and  she  does  not  rally  as  I  wish  she  did. 
Should  summer  ever  bless  us^  of  which  I  have  my  doubts,  I  trust  she 
will  regain  the  ground  she  has  lost  But  I  guess  and  fear  ]  Eighty- 
five  is  a  heavy  load ;  hard  to  rise  under.  It  is  like  the  old  man  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  that  poor  Sinbad  could  not  shake  off  from  his 
shoulders.  Elizabeth's  marriage  has  given  occasion  to  a  good  deal  of 
merry-making,  and  our  little  society  has  been  quite  astir,  in  spite  of 
Lent  Indeed,  the  only  fast-day  which  the  wicked  Unitarians  keep  is 
that  appointed  by  the  Governor  as  the  "  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer.'*  It  comes  always  in  April.  We  keep  it  so  appropriately 
that  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  other  day,  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  have  it  abolished,  as  we  have  so  few/Bte  days  in  our  country. 

^  Tlie  marriage  of  his  only  daughter  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  already  mentioned. 
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1852. 

Political  Opinions. — Correspondenoe  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Everett,  and 
Mr.  SnmBer.— Converaation  on  Political  Subjects. 

Op  Mr.  Prescott's  political  opinions  there  is  little  to  be  said. 
That  he  was  sincerely  and  faithfully  attached  to  his  country 
— to  his  whole  country — nobody  ever  doubted  who  heard 
him  speak  on  the  subject.  His  letters  when  he  was  in 
England,  flattered  as  few  men  have  been  by  English  hospi- 
tality, are  as  explicit  on  this  point  as  was  the  expression  of 
his  every-day  feelings  and  thotlghts  at  home.  But,  with 
all  his  patriotic  loyalty,  he  took  little  interest  in  the  passing 
quarrels  of  the  political  parties  that,  at  difierent  times, 
divided  and  agitated  the  country.  They  were  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  quiet,  earnest  pursuit  of  his  studies ;  and 
such  elements,  whatever  they  might  be,  or  whencesoever 
they  might  come,  he  always  rejected  with  a  peculiar 
sensitiveness;  anxious,  under  all  circumstances,  to  main- 
tain the  even,  happy  state  of  mind  to  which  his  nature 
seemed  to  entitle  him,  and  which  he  found  important  to 
continuous  work.  He  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  dealt  with 
political  discussions  only  when  they  related  to  events  and 
persons  at  least  two  centuries  old. 

Of  friends  who  were  eminent  in  political  afiairs  he  had 
not  a  few ;  but  his  regard  for  them  did  not  rest  on  political 
grounds.     With  Mr.  Everett,  whom  he  knew  early  during 
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his  college  life,  and  who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  represented 
the  old  Whig  party,  he  bad  always  the  most  kindly  inter- 
course, and  received  from  him,  as  we  have  seen,  while  that 
gentleman  was  residing  in  Italy  in  1840  and  1841,  and 
subsequently  while  he  so  ably  represented  the  United 
States  as  our  Minister  in  London,  eflScient  assistance  in 
collecting  materials  for  the ''  History  of  Philip  the  Second/' 
With  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  had  an  inherited  claim  on  his 
regard,  and  whom  he  knew  much  from  1822,  he  stood  in 
relations  somewhat  more  intimate  and  familiar,  and  always 
maintained  them,  though  he  never  sympathized  with  his 
friend  in  the  decidedly  democratical  tendencies  that  have 
marked  his  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman.  With  Mr. 
Sumner  his  personal  acquaintance  began  later, — not  till 
the  return  of  that  gentleman  from  Europe  in  1840 ;  but, 
from  the  first,  it  was  cordial,  and  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life  he  took  much  interest  in  the  questions  that 
arose  about  Kansas,  and  voted  for  Mr.  Fremont  as  Presi- 
dent in  preference  to  either  of  the  other  candidates. 
During  his  whole  life,  however,  he  belonged  essentially, 
both  in  his  political  feelings  and  in  his  political  opinions,  as 
his  father  always  did,  to  the  conservative  school  of  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton,  as  its  doctrines  are  recorded  and 
developed  in  the  "  Federalist." 

With  the  three  eminent  men  just  referred  to,  whom  all 
will  recognise  as  marking  with  the  lustre  of  their  names 
the  opposite  comers  of  the  equilateral  triangle  formed  by 
the  three  great  political  parties  that  at  different  times 
during  Mr.  Prescott's  life  preponderated  in  the  country, 
he  had  a  correspondence,  sometimes  interrupted  by  the 
changing  circumstances  of  their  respective  positions,  but 
always  kindly  and  interesting.  The  political  questions  of 
the  day  appeared  in  it,  of  course,  occasionally.  But  when« 
ever  this  occurred,  it  was  rather  by  accident  than  other- 
wise. The  friendship  of  the  parties  had  been  built  on  other 
foundations,  and  always  rested  on  them  safely. 

c  c 
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The  earliest  letters  to  Mr.  Bancroft  that  I  have  seen  are 
two  or  three  between  1824  and  1828 ;  but  they  are  unim- 
portant for  any  purposes  of  biography.  The  next  one  is  of 
1831^  and  is  addressed  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
where  Mr.  Bancroft  then  lived. 

TO  MR  BANCROFT. 

Mt  dbab  Fbixkd,  Borton,  April  30, 183L 

«  •  •  •  • 

We  jog  on  in  mnoh  the  same  way  here,  and,  as  we  are  none  of  ufl 
Jaoksonists,  care  little  for  the  npeetting  of  cabinets,  or  any  other  mad 
pranks,  which  doubtless  keep  yon  awake  at  Northampton,  for  I  per- 
ceive you  are  doing  as  many  a  misguided  man  has  done  before  yon, 
quitting  the  sweets  of  letters  for  the  thorny  path  of  politics.  I  must 
say  I  had  rather  drill  Greek  and  Latin  into  little  boys  all  my  life,  than 
take  up  with  this  trade  in  our  country.    However,  so  does  not  think 

Mr. ,  nor  Mr.  — ,  nor  Mr.  dec.  &o,  ^.,  who  are  much  better 

qualified  to  carry  off  all  the  prizes  in  literature  than  I  can  be.  Tour 
article  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  produced  quite  a  aensatioii, 
and  a  considerable  contrariety  of  opinion.^  Where  will  yoa  break  out 
next  ?  I  did  not  think  to  see  you  turn  out  a  financier  in  yoor  old  age ! 
I  have  just  recovered  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  has  confined  me  to 
my  bed  for  a  fortnight.  I  think  the  weather  will  confine  me  to  the 
house  another  fortnight  Do  you  mean  to  make  a  flying  trip  to  our 
latitudes  this  vacation  I  We  should  be  glad  to  see  you.  In  the  mean- 
time I  must  beg  you  to  commend  me  to  your  wife,  and  believe  me^ 
Most  a£footionately  your  friend, 

Wm.  H.  PsnoofT. 

TO  MR  BANCBOPT. 

Mt  dkab  Banoboft,  Pepperell,  October  ^  1837. 

•  •  •  .  . 

Since  we  returned  here,  I  have  run  through  your  second  volume 
with  much  pleasure.'  I  had  some  misgivings  that  the  success  of 
the  first,*  and  still  more  that  your  political  hobbyism,  might  have 
made  you,  if  not  careless,  at  least  less  elaborate.  But  I  see  no  symp- 
toms of  it  On  the  contrsry,  you  have  devoted  apparently  ample 
investigation  to  all  the  great  topics  of  interest  The  part  you  have 
tiescanted  on  less  copiously  than  I  had  anticipated*— perhaps  from  what 
I  had  heard  you  say  yourself— was  the  character  and  habits  of  the 

^  An  article  in  the  Narik  Jmerican  Rmmo^  bv  Mr.  Bancroft. 
*  Then  jnat  published.  •  Published  in  1834. 
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AborigineB ;  but  I  don't  know  that  you  have  not  given  as  ample  apaoe 
to  them— oonaidering,  after  all,  thej  are  but  incidental  to  the  main 
subject — as  your  canyas  would  allow.^    Tou  certainly  have  contrived 
'.  to  keep  the  reader  wide  awake,  which,  considering  that  the  summaiy 

I  nature  of  the  work  necessarily  excluded  the  interest  derived  from  a 

regular  and  circumstantial  narrative,  is  a  great  thing.     As  you  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  this  respect,  in  the  comparatively  barren  parts  of  I 

the  subject^  you  cannot  fail  as  you  draw  nearer  our  own  times.  j 

I  see  you  are  figuring  on  the  Yan  Buren  Committee  for  concocting  | 

a  public  address.    Why  do  you  coquet  with  such  a  troublesome 
termagant  as  politics,  when  the  glorious  Muse  of  History  opens  her 
arms  to  receive  you  %    I  can't  say  I  comprehend  the  &scination  of 
such  a  mistress ;  for  which,  I  suppose,  you  will  commiserate  ma 
^  Well,  I  am  just  ready  to  fly  from  my  perch,  in  the  form  of  three 

ponderous  octavos.  Don't  you  think  there  will  be  a  great  eagerness 
to  pay  seven  dollars  and  a  hklf  for  an  auld  warld's  tale  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  these  rub-and-go  times  t  ^  You  are  more  fortunate  than  I, 
for  all  who  have  bought  your  first,  will  necessarily  buy  the  second 
\  volume ;  as  subscribers  to  a  railroad  are  obliged  to  go  on  deeper  and 

i.  deeper  with  the  creation  of  new  stock,  in  order  to  make  the  old  of  any 

;  value,  as  I  have  found  by  precious  experience.    Nevertheless,  I  shall 

take  the  field  in  December,  Dto  wdente,  all  being  in  readiness  now  for 
striking  off,  except  the  paper. 
f  ••■••• 

With  the  sincere  hope  that  your  fiunily  continue  in  health,  and  that 
i:  you  may  be  bleoaed  yourself  with  good  health  and  restored  spirits^  I  am, 

Ever  truly  yoursy 

Wm.  H.  Pbbboott. 

TO  MR.  BANCROFT. 

Ds^B  Bakcboft,  Saturday  p.m.  (indorsed  May  5, 1838. 

I  return  the  review  with  my  hearty  thanks.*  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  tributes  ever  paid  by  friendship  to  authorship. 
And  I  think  it  is  written  in  your  very  happiest  manner.  I  do  not 
believe,  in  estimating  it  so,  I  am  misled  by  the  subject,  or  the  writer, 
for  I  have  not  been  very  easy  to  please  on  the  score  of  pu£G^  of  which 


*  The  sketch  of  the  Indians  was  in  the  winter  of  1837—8. 
reserved   for   Mr.   Bancroft's   third  *  The  article  in  the  DemoeraUc  B&- 
volume,  and  was,  in  faet,  made  with  vieto,  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the  "  Fer- 
a  great  deal  of  care.  dinand  and  IsabeUa."    It  has  been 

*  There  were  heavy  financial  troubles  noticed  ante,  p.  119. 

CC  2 
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I  hftTe  had  fall  mdunn^  yoa  know,  firom  my  good-natured  frtend& 
Bat  the  atjle  of  the  piece  is  goigeoiu;  without  being  overloadedy  and 
the  tone  of  sentiment  most  origina],  without  the  least  ^proach  to 
extiaTaganoe  or  obscaiity.  Indeed,  the  originality  of  the  thoog^ta 
and  the  topics  touched  on  constitnte  its  great  diann,  and  make  the 
artiele,  even  at  this  elerenth  honr,  when  so  much  has  been  said  on  the 
subject,  have  aU  the  firashnesB  of  novelty.  In  this  I  oonfeas,  oonadering 
how  long  it  had  been  kept  on  the  shel(  I  am  most  sgreeably  disap- 
pointed. As  to  the  length,  it  is^  taken  in  connexion  with  the  sort  of 
critique^  just  the  thing.  It  will  terrify  none  from  yentoring  on  it,  and 
I  am  sure  a  man  must  be  without  relish  for  the  beautiful,  who  can  lay 
it  down  without  finishing. 

Faithfully  youis, 

Wx.  £L  Pebsoott. 

P.S.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten,  but 
which  I  shall  not  forgiTe.  Ton  have  the  efl&ontery  to  epe&k  of  my 
haTing  passed  the  prime  of  life,  some  dozen  years  ago.  Why,  my 
youthful  friend,  do  you  know  what  the  prime  of  life  is  f  Moli^re  shall 
tell  you :  "  H6  bien !  qu*est  ce  que  cela,  soizante  ans  f  C'est  la  fleur 
de  r^  cela.*  Prime  of  life  indeed !  People  will  think  the  author 
is  turned  of  seventy.  He  was  a  more  discreet  critic  that  called  me 
*'  young  and  mcdett  /**  ^ 

TO  MR.   BANOEOFT. 

Drab  Bakcboft,  Thursday  mommg^  Norember  1, 1838. 

I  return  youGarlyle  with  my  thanks.  I  have  read  as  mudi  of  him 
as  I  could  stand.  After  a  very  candid  desire  to  relish  him,  I  must  say 
I  do  not  at  alL  I  think  he  has  proceeded  on  a  wrong  principte 
altogether.  The  French  Bevolution  is  a  most  lamentable  comedy  (as 
Nick  Bottom  says)  of  itself  and  requires  nothing  but  the  simplest 
statement  of  fricts  to  freeze  one's  blood.  To  attempt  to  colour  so 
highly  what  nature  has  already  oTer-coloured  Lb,  it  appears  to  me,  in 
yery  bad  taste,  and  produces  a  grotesque  and  ludicrous  effect^  the 
yery  opposite  of  the  sublime  or  beautiful  Then  such  ridiculous  affec- 
tations of  new-fimgled  words !  Garlyle  is  eren  a  bungler  at  his  own 
business ;  for  his  creations,  or  rather  combinations^  in  this  way,  are 
the  most  discordant  and  awkward  possible.  As  he  runs  altogether  for 
dramatic^  or  rather  picturesque  effect,  he  is  not  to  be  challenged, 
I  suppose,  for  want  of  original  yiews.  This  forms  no  part  of  his  plan. 
His  yiews  certunly,  as  &r  as  I  can  estimate  them,  are  trite  enough. 
And,  in  short,  the  whole  thing,  in  my  humble  opinion,  both  as  to  ^brm^ 
and  to /and,  is  perfectly  contemptible.    Two  or  three  of  his  arttclea 
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in  the  Reviews  are  written  in  a  much  better  manner,  and  with  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  if  not  with  originality.    But  affectation, 

"*  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all" 

Mercy  on  us,  you  will  aay,  what  have  I  done  to  bring  such  a  shower 
of  twaddle  about  my  ears  t  Indeed,  it  is  a  poor  return  for  your  kind- 
ness in  lending  me  the  work,  and  will  discourage  you  in  future,  no 
doubt  But  to  say  truth,  I  have  an  idle  hour ;  my  books  are  putting 
upJ 

Thierry  I  will  keep  longer,  with  your  leave.  He  says  **  he  has  made 
fiiends  with  darkness.'*    There  are  we  brothers. 

FaithfnUy  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Pbbscott. 

TO  MR  SUMNER,* 

Mt  dbab  Sib,  Boston,  April  18, 1839. 

Our  friend  Hillard^  read  to  me,  yesterday,  some  extracts  horn  a 
recent  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you  speak  of  your  interviews  with 
Mr.  Ford,^®  who  is  to  wield  the  scalping-knife  over  my  bantling  in 
the  Quarterly,  I  cannot  refrain  fix)m  thanking  you  for  your  very 
efficient  kindness  towards  me  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  for  the  very 
friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  enabled  me  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  literary  merits  of  my  History  in  Lon- 
don. It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  thus  put  in 
possession  of  the  critical  judgments  of  the  most  cultivated  society,  who 
speak  our  native  languaga  Such  information  cannot  be  gathered 
from  Reviews  and  Magaxines,  which  put  on  a  sort  of  show  dress  for  the 
public,  and  which  are  veiy  often,  too,  executed  by  inferior  hands. 
Through  my  fnend  Ticknor,  first,  and  subsequently  through  you,  I 
have  had  all  the  light  I  could  desire ;  and  I  can  have  no  doubt,  that 
to  the  good-natured  offices  of  both  of  you  I  am  indebted  for  those 
preUigea  in  my  iJEtvour,  which  go  a  good  way  towards  ultimate  success. 
I  may  truly  say,  that  this  success  has  not  been  half  so  grateful  to  my 
feelings  as  the  kind  sympathy  and  good- will  which  the  publication  has 
drawn  forth  from  my  countrymen,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

^  For  moving  to  town.  by  Morray,  since  whieb  it  has  become 

*  Mr.  Sumner  was  then  in  Earope,  a  sort  of  manual  for  traveilen  who 
and  Mr.  Prescott  was  not  yet  per-      visit  Florence  and  Rome. 

sonaHy  acquainted  with  him.  ^^  Already  noticed  for  his  review 

*  deorge  8.  Hillard»  Esq.,  author  in  the  Lomdom  Quarterly  of  **  Fer- 
of  tbe  f harming  book,  "  Six  Mouths  dinand  and  Isabella,"  and  for  his 
in  Italy,"  first  printed  in  1863  in  subsequent  personal  friendship  with 
Boston,  and  subsequently  in  London  Mr.  Prescott. 
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Touohing   the   Quarterly, I   had   half  a  mind,    when  I 

learned  from  your  letters  that  it  was  to  take  np  **  Ferdinand  and  laa- 
bella^**  to  send  out  the  last  Amerioan  edition,  for  the  nse  of  the  reviei 
(who,  to  judge  from  his  papers  in  the  Quarterfy,  has  a  quick 
for  blemishes^  and  a  yery  good  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  groondX  ^ 
it  contains  more  than  a  hundred  corrections  of  inadvertencies  and 
blunders,  chiefly  verba],  in  the  first  edition.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed, 
to  be  damned  for  sins  repented  of;  but^  on  the  whole,  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  do  it,  as  it  looked  something  like  a  sop  to  Cer- 
berus ;  and  so  I  determined  to  leave  their  Catholic  Highnesses  to  th^ 
fata  Thanks  to  your  friendly  interposition,  I  have  no  doubt,  this 
will  be  better  than  they  deserve ;  and,  should  it  be  otherwise,  I  shall 
feel  equally  indebted  to  you.  Any  one  who  has  ever  had  a  hand  in 
concocting  an  artide  for  a  periodical  knows  qtujuUum  fnleL  But  the 
ot  TToXXol  know  nothing  about  it,  and  of  all  journals  the  £dininirgk 
and  the  Quarterly  have  the  most  weight  with  the  American,  as  with 
the  English  public. ' 

Ton  are  now,  I  understand,  on  your  way  to  Italy,  after  a  campaign 
more  brilliant,  I  suspect,  than  was  ever  achieved  by  any  of  your  ooon- 
tiymen  before.  You  have,  indeed,  read  a  page  of  social  life  sadi  as 
few  anywhere  have  access  to ;  for  your  hours  have  been  passed  with 
the  great,  not  merely  with  those  bom  to  greatness,  but  those  who 
have  earned  it  for  themselves, 

"  CoUa  penna  e  colla  spada." 

In  your  progress  through  Italy,  it  is  probable  you  may  meet  with  a 
Florentine  nobleman,  the  Marquis  CaponL^^  Mr.  Ellis,^  in  a  letter 
from  Rome,  informed  me,  that  he  was  disposed  to  translate  **  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  "  into  the  Italian ;  and  at  his  suggestion  I  had  a 
copy  forwarded  to  him  from  England,  and  have  also  sent  a  Yankee 
one,  as  more  free  from  inaccuracies.  I  only  fear  he  may  think  it 
presumptuousL  He  had  never  seen  the  book,  and  I  can  easily  divine 
fifty  reasons  why  he  would  not  choose  to  plague  himself  with  the  job 
of  translating  when  he  has  seen  it  He  is  a  man  of  great  considera- 
tion, and  probably  fully  occupied  in  other  ways.  But  after  the  inti- 
mation which  was  given  me,  I  did  not  choose  to  be  deficient  on  my 
part ;  and  I  only  hope  he  may  understand,  that  I  do  not  flatter  myaelf 
with  the  belief  that  he  will  do  anything  more  than  take  that  S(»i  of 
interest  in  the  work  which,  as  one  of  the  leading  Mvans  in  Italy,  I 
should  wish  him  to  feel  for  it.  I  am  sincerely  desirous  to  have  the 
work  known  to  Continental  scholars  who  take  an  interest  in  historical 

^^  Tlie  Marqoia  Oino  Capponi.  See  ^'  Rer.  Dr.  George  E.  £0^  of 
amie,  p.  199,  note.  CbarleBtovn,  Mass. 
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inqniries.    I  ahall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  say  thia  much  to  him, 
should  you  &11  in  with  him. 

I  shall  be  farther  obliged  to  yoa,  shotdd  yon  return  to  London,  if 
you  will,  before  leaving  it  for  the  last  time,  ascertain  from  Bentley 
whether  he  is  making  arrangements  for  another  edition,  and  in  what 
style.  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  work  brought  out  in  an  inferior 
dress,  for  the  sake  of  the  todier.  Above  all,  he  must  get  a  rich 
portrait  caute  que  caute,  of  my  heroine.  I  have  written  him  to  this 
effect^  and  he  has  promised  it,  but  '<  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe,"  and, 
when  a  man's  publisher  is  three  thousand  miles  off,  he  will  go  his  own 
gait  I  believe,  however,  he  is  disposed  to  do  very  &irly  by  me.  Thus 
you  see  my  gratitude  for  the  past  answers  the  Frenchman's  definition 
of  it,  a  lively  sense  of  &vour8  to  come.  I  shall  trust,  however,  without 
hesitation,  to  the  same  friendly  spirit  which  you  have  hitherto  shown 
for  my  excuse  in  your  eyes. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sir.   With  sincere  wishes  that  the  remainder  of  your 
pilgrimage  may  prove  as  pleasant  and  profitable  to  you  as  the  past 
must  have  been,  I  am  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself) 
Very  truly  your  obliged  friend  and  servant^ 

WiL  H.  Pbbsoott. 

TO  MR.  EVERETT." 

Mt  deab  Mr.  Evsbxtt,  Boston,  May  91, 1840. 

I  enclose  a  note  to  Mr.  Grahame,^^  who  is  now  redding  at  Nantes 
for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter's  health,  who  as  Mr.  Ellis  informs  me, 
is  married  to  a  son  of  Sir  John  Herschel. 

Touching  tiie  kind  offices  I  wish  frt)m  you  in  Paris,  it  is  simply  to 
ascertain  if  the  Archives  (the  Foreign  Archives,  I  think  they  are  called) 
under  the  care  of  Mignet  contain  documents  relating  to  Spanish  history 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  A  Mr.  TumbuU,"  who,  I  see, 
is  now  publishing  his  observations  on  this  country  and  the  West 
Indies,  assured  me  last  year,  that  the  French  government  under 
Bonaparte  caused  the  papers^  or  nuuiy  of  them,  relating  to  this  period, 
to  be  transferred  from  Simancas  to  the  office  in  Paris.  Mr.  Tumbull 
has  spent  some  time  both  in  Madrid  and  Paris,  and  ought  to  know. 
If  they  are  there,  I  should  like  to  know  if  I  can  obtain  copies  of  such 
as  I  should  have  occasion  for,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  advising 
me  how  this  can  best  be  done.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  collec- 
tion, which  will  require  similar  operations  in  the  principal  capitals  of 

"  Mr.  Everett  was  then  aboat  em-     History  of  the  United  States. 
barking  for  Borope.  ^  D.  Tumbul],  Esq.,  who  published 

1*  J.  Grahame,  Esq.,'  aathor  of  the     a  book  on  Cuba,  ftc.  m  1840. 
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Enropey  till  I  have  learnt  whether  I  can  Baooeed  in  getting  wbmt  is 
now  in  Spain,  which  must  be,  after  all,  the  prindpal  dep&L  My 
suooesB  in  the  Mexican  ooUection  affords  a  good  aogorj,  bnt  I  fear  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  Spanish  Archives  will  make  it  reiy  difficult. 
In  the  Mexican  afiair,  the  collections  had  been  aU  made  by  their  own 
scholars,  and  I  obtained  access  to  them  through  the  Academy.  For 
the  "  Philip  the  Second  "  I  must  deal  with  the  government  There  ia 
no  hurry,  you  know,  so  that  I  b^  you  will  take  your  own  time  and 
convenience  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  case. 

I  return  you  the  Lecture  on  Peru  in  which  you  have  filled  up  the 
outlines  of  jour  firat  Both  have  been  read  bj  me  with  much  pleasme 
and  profit ;  though  it  must  be  some  years  before  I  shall  work  in  those 
mines  myself,  as  I  must  win  the  capital  of  Montezuma  first. 

I  pray  you  to  ofiSsr  my  wife's  and  my  own  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Everett,  and  with  the  sincere  hope  that  you  may  have  nothing  bat 
sunny  skies  and  hours  during  your  pilgrimage,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Mr.  Everett^ 

Most  truly  and  faithfully  yours^ 

Wm.  H.  Frbsoott. 

FROM  MR.  EVERETT. 

Mt  dear  Sib,  Paris,  July  87, 184a 

I  have  lost  no  time  in  instituting  inquiries  as  to  the  documents 
which  may  be  accessible  in  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  Philip  the  Second. 
My  first  recourse  was  to  M.  Mignet  He  is  the  keeper  of  the  Archives 
in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  From  him  I  learned  that  his 
department  contains  nothing  older  than  the  seventeenth  century.  I 
learned,  however,  from  him,  that  Napoleon,  as  Mr.  Tumbull  informed 
you,  caused  not  only  a  part»  but  the  whole,  of  the  Archives  of  Simancas 
to  be  transferred  to  Paris.  On  the  down&U  of  the  Empire,  everything 
was  sent  back  to  Spain,  excepting  the  documents  relating  to  the 
History  of  France,  which,  somehow  or  other,  remained.  These  docu- 
ments are  deposited  in  the  Archives  du  Royawme^  ffdtd  Soubise. 
Among  them  is  the  correspondence  of  the  successive  Ministers  of 
Spain  in  France  with  their  government  at  Madrid.  These  papers  are 
often  the  originals ;  they  are  not  bound,  nor  indexed,  but  tied  up  in 
luwes,  and  M.  Mignet  repi^esented  the  labour  of  examining  them  as 
very  great  He  showed  me  some  of  the  bundles,  which  he  had  been 
permitted  to  borrow  from  the  Archives  du  Eoyaume,  but  I  did  not  per* 
ceive  wherein  the  peculiar  difiBiculty  of  examining  them  consisted.  He 
has  examined  and  made  extracts  from  a  great  mass  of  these  documents 
for  the  History  of  the  Reformation  which  he  is  writing.    He  showed 
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me  a  large  number  of  manimeript  Tolumes,  containing  these  eztract8» 
which  he  had  caneed  to  be  made  by  four  copyists.  He  had  also 
similar  collections  from  Brussels,  Cassel,  and  Dresden,  obtained  through 
the  agency  of  the  French  Ministers  at  those  plaoea  I  have  made  an 
anangement  to  go  to  the  Archives  du  Bayautne  next  week,  and  see 
these  documenta  I  think  M.  Mignet  told  me  there  were  nearly  three 
hundred  bundles,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  all  consisting  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Ministers  of  Spain  in  France. 

My  next  inquiry  was  at  the  Bibliaihique  Boyale.^^  The  manuscripts 
there  are  nnder  the  care  of  an  excellent  old  friend  of  mine,  Professor 
Hase,  who,  in  the  siugle  visit  I  have  aa  yet  made  to  the  libraiy,  did 
ererthing  in  his  power  to  fecUitate  my  inquiry.  In  this  superb  collec- 
tion will,  I  think,  be  found  materials  of  equal  importance  to  those 
contained  in  the  Archives  du  Royaume.  A  rery  considerable  part  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  French  Ministers  at  Madrid  and  Brussels, 
for  the  period  of  your  inquiiy,  is  preserved, — perhaps  all ;  and  there 
are  Beveral  miscellaneous  pieces  of  great  interest  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  titles. 


FROM   MR.  EVERETT. 

Mt  drar  Sib,  Paris,  Aagust  22, 1840. 

Since  my  former  letter  to  you,  I  have  made  some  further  researches, 
on  the  subject  of  materials  for  Uie  ^'  Histoiy  of  Philip  the  Second.**  I 
passed  a  morning  at  the  Archives  de  Rayaume^  in  the  ancient  Hdtd 
Saubise,  inquiring  into  the  subject  of  the  Archives  of  Simancas ;  and 
in  an  interview  with  M.  Mignet,  he  was  good  enough  to  place  in 
my  hands  a  report  made  to  him,  by  some  one  employed  by  him,  to 
examine  minutely  into  the  character  and  amount  of  these  precious 
documents.  They  consist  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  bundles, 
aa  I  informed  you  in  my  former  letter,  and  some  of  these  bundles 
contain  above  a  couple  of  hundred  pieces.  They  are  tied  up  and 
numbered,  according  to  some  system  of  Spanish  arrangement,  the 
key  of  which  (if  there  ever  was  any)  is  lost  They  do  not  appear 
to  follow  any  order,  either  chronological,  alphabetical,  or  that  of 
subjects;  and  an  ill-written,  but  pretty  minute  catalogue  of  some 
of  the  first  bundles  in  the  series  is  the  only  guide  to  their  contents. 
M.  Mignet's  amanuensis  went  through  the  whole  masfl^  and  looked  at 
each  separate  paper ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  only  way  in  which  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  collection  can 
be  obtained.     I  had  time  only  to  look  at  two  bundles.    I  took  them 

^«  Now  tbe  BibiioMyms  Iv^iriale. 
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ftt  a  Tenture^  being  lAaMtn  A  h!i  and  A  56 ;  seleoting  them, 
I  saw  in  the  aboTe-named  catalogue  that  they  contain  papers  which 
fell  within  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  I  aoon 
discovered  that  these  docaments  were  far  from  being  confined  to  die 
correspondence  of  the  Spanish  Ministers  in  France.  On  the  eontraiy, 
I  beUeve,  not  a  paper  of  that  description  was  contained  in  the  bandkB 
I  looked  at.  There  were,  howefer,  a  great  number  of  original  letfefln 
of  Philip  himself  to  his  foreign  Ministers.  Thej  appeared  in  aooae 
cases  to  be  original  draughts^  sometimes  corrected  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. Sometimes  they  were  evidently  the  official  copies,  originalij 
made  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  in  the  Arohives  of  the 
Spanish  government.  In  one  case,  a  despatch,  apparentiy  prepared 
for  transmission,  and  signed  by  Philip,  but  for  some  reason  not  sent, 
was  preserved  with  the  official  copy.  In  some  cases  there  were  l^ten 
in  several  different  states,  from  a  first  draught,  through  one  <Mr  two 
corrected  forms,  till  the  letter  was  reduced  to  a  satisfiustory  condition. 
This  was  strikingly  the  case  with  the  Latin  letter  to  Elimbeth  of 
England,  of  2dd  August,  1581,  warmly  expostulating  against  the 
reception  of  Portuguese  fugitives,  and  particularly  Don  Antonio,  and 
threatening  war  if  his  wishes  were  not  compUed  with.  Further 
reflection,  perhaps,  convinced  Philip,  that  this  kind  of  logic  was  not 
the  best  adapted  to  persuade  Queen  Elinbeth,  and  a  draught  of 
another  letter,  mtntu  the  threat,  is  found  in  the  bundle.  Of  some  of 
the  letters  of  Philip  I  could  not  form  a  satisfactory  idea  whether  they 
were  originala  or  copies^  and  if  the  latter,  in  what  stage  prepaied. 
Those  of  this  class  had  an  indorsement,  purporting  that  thej  wete 
^in  cipher,'*  in  whole  or  in  part  Whether  they  were  deciphered 
copies  of  originals  in  cipher,  or  whether  the  indorsement  alluded  to 
was  a  direction  to  have  them  put  in  cipher,  I  could  not  telL  It  is,  in 
&ot^  a  point  of  no  great  importance,  though  of  some  curiosity  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  materials. 

Besides  letters  of  Philip,  there  are  official  documents  and  reports 
of  almost  every  description ;  and  I  should  think,  from  what  I  saw  of 
the  contents  of  the  collection,  that  they  consist  of  the  official  papers 
emanating  from  and  entering  the  private  cabinet  of  the  king^  and 
filed  away,  the  first  is  an  authentic  copy,  the  last  in  the  original,  from 
day  to  d&y.  The  letters  of  Philip,  though  not  in  his  handwriting; 
were  evidently  written  under  his  dictation ;  and  I  confess,  the  cursoiy 
inspection  I  was  able  to  give  them  somewhat  changed  my  notion  of 
his  character.  I  supposed  he  left  the  mechanical  details  of  govern- 
ment to  his  Ministers^  but  these  papers  exhibit  ample  proof  that  he 
himself  read  and  answered  the  letters  of  his  ambassadors.  Whether, 
however,  this  was  the  regular  official  correspondence  with  the  foreign 
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Miniaten^  or  a  priTate  oomspondenoe  kept  up  by  the  King,  of  whioh 
his  Secretaries  of  State  were  uxunformed,  I  do  not  know ;  but  fix)m 
indicationa,  which  I  will  not  take  up  jour  time  in  detaiting,  I  should 
think  the  former.  Among  the  papers  is  a  holograph  letter  of  Francis 
the  First  to  the  wife  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  after  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
by  which  he  recovered  his  liberty.  They  told  me,  at  the  Archives, 
that  no  obstacles  eziBted  to  copying  these  documents^  and  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  persons  ooibpetent  to  examine  and  transcribe 
them. 


TO  MR.  EVERETT. 

Mt  DBAa  Sib,  Nahant,  September  1, 1840. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  of  July,  and  it  was  certainly 
very  kind  of  you  to  be  willing  to  bury  yourself  in  a  musty  heap  of 
parchments  so  soon  after  your  arrival  in  the  most  brilliant  and  capti- 
vating of  European  oapital&  I  should  have  asked  it  from  no  one,  and 
should  have  been  surprised  at  it  in  almost  any  other  person.  Tour 
memoranda  show  that,  as  I  had  anticipated,  a  laxge  store  of  original 
materials  for  Philip  the  Second's  reign  is  in  the  public  libraries  there; 
possibly  enough  to  authorize  me  to  undertake  the  history  without 
other  resources,  though  still  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Spanish 
Archives  must  contain  much  of  paramount  importance  not  existing 
elsewhere.  I  have  received  from  Middleton  this  veiy  week  a  letter, 
informing  me  that  he  and  Dr.  Lembke,  my  agent  in  Madrid,  have 
been  promised  the  support  of  several  members  of  government  and 
influential  persons  in  making  the  investigations  there.  By  a  paper, 
however,  which  he  sends  me  from  the  Arehivero  of  Simancas,  I  fear, 
from  the  multitude  and  disorderly  state  of  the  papers,  there  will  be 
great  embarrassment  in  aocompUshing  my  purpose.  I  wrote  some 
months  since  to  Dr.  Lembke,— who  is  a  German  scholar,  veiy  respect- 
able, and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  and  who  has  selected 
my  documents  for  the  **  Ck>nque8t  of  Mexico," — that,  if  I  could  get 
access  to  the  Madrid  libraries  for  the  **  Philip  the  Second  "  documents, 
I  should  wish  to  complete  the  collection  by  the  manuscripts  from 
Paria^  and  should  like  to  have  him  take  charge  of  it  It  so  happens, 
as  I  find  by  the  letter  received  from  Middleton,  that  Lembke  ia  now  in 
Paris,  and  is  making  researches  relating  to  Philip  the  Second's  reign. 
This  is  an  odd  circumstance.  Lembke  tells  him  (Middleton)  he  has 
found  many,  and  has  selected  some  to  be  copied,  and  that  he  thinks  he 
shall  **be  able  to  obtain  Mignet's  permiauon  to  have  such  documents 
as  are  useful  to  me  copied  from  his  great  collection.'' 
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TO  MR.  EVERETT. 

Mt  drab  Sib,  Boston,  Feb.  1, 1841. 

I  mast  thank  you  for  year  obliging  letter  of  NoTember  27th,  in 
which  yon  gare  me  some  account  of  yoor  disasters  by  the  floods,  and, 
worse,  from  illness  of  your  children.  I  trust  the  last  is  dissipated 
entirely  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Florence.  How  the  very  thonght  of 
that  fikir  city  calls  up  the  past,  and  brushes  away  the  mists  of  s 
quarter  of  a  century.  For  nearly  that  time  has  elapsed  since  I 
wandered  a  boy  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo. 

Here  all  is  sleet  and  *'  slosh,"  and  in-doora  talk  of  changes,  political 
not  meteorological,  when  the  tiw  are  to  turn  <ntU,  There  is  some 
perplexity  about  a  Senator  to  Ck>ngre8B,  much  increased  by  yoor 
absence  and  J.  Q.  Adams's  presence.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  was  a 
prominent  candidate,  has  now  withdrawn.  It  seems  more  fitting, 
indeed,  that  he  should  represent  us  in  the  House  than  the  Senate. 
Both  Choate  '^  and  Dexter  *'  have  been  applied  to,  and  declined.  But 
it  is  now  understood  that  Mr.  G.  will  consent  to  go.  The  sacrifice 
is  great  for  one  who  gives  up  the  best  practice,  perhaps,  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

If  you  remain  abroad,  I  trust,  for  the  credit  of  the  country,  it  will 
be  in  some  ofi&cial  station,  which  is  so  often  given  away  to  unworthy 
partisans.  There  is  no  part  of  our  arrangements,  probably,  which 
lowers  us  so  much  in  foreign  estimation,  as  the  incompetence,  in  one 
way  or  another,  of  our  representatives  abroad. 

I  have  received  the  books  from  the  Marquis  Capponi  of  which  he 
spoke  to  you,  and  also  a  very  kind  letter  informing  me  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  translation  of  the  Catholic  Kings  into  the  beantifal 
tongue  of  Petrarch  and  Dante.  I  see,  from  the  Prospectus  which  he 
sends  me,  that  I  am  much  honoured  by  the  company  of  the  translated. 
The  whole  scheme  is  a  magnificent  one,  and,  if  it  can  be  carried 
through,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  Italians,  by 
introducing  them  to  modes  of  thinking  very  dififerent  from  their  own. 
I  suppose,  however,  the  censorship  still  holds  its  shears.  It  looks  as 
if  the  change  so  long  desired  in  the  copyright  laws  was  to  be  brought 
about,  or  the  Associates  could  hardly  expect  indemnification  for  their 
great  expensea  Signor  Capponi  is,  I  believe,  a  person  of  high  accom- 
plishments, and  social  as  well  as  literary  eminence.  In  my  reply  to 
him,  I  have  expressed  my  satisfaction  that  he  should  have  seen  yoa, 
and  taken  the  liberty  to  notice  the  position  you  have  occupied  in  your 

17  The  Hon.  Rofus  Choate. 

»  The  Hon.  Franklin  Dexter,  Mr.  Presoott's  brother-in-Uw. 
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own  cbniitrj ;  though  it  may  seem  ridiculous^  or  at  least  superfluous, 
from  me,  as  it  is  probable  he  knows  it  from  many  other  sources. 

I  am  much  obliged  by  your  communication  respecting  the 
"  Relazioni  degli  Ambasoiatori  Yeneti."  It  is  a  most  important  work, 
and  I  have  a  copy  sent  me  by  MariottL  The  subsequent  volumes 
(only  three  are  now  published)  will  cover  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second  and  supply  most  authentic  materials  for  his  history,  and 
I  most  take  care  to  provide  myself  with  them.'*  When  you  visit 
Rome,  if  you  have  any  leisure,  I  shall  be  obliged  l^  your  ascertaining 
if  there  are  documents  in  the  Vatican  germane  to  this  subject.  Philip 
was  so  good  a  son  of  the  Church,  that  I  think  there  must  be.  Should 
you  visit  Naples,  and  meet  with  an  old  gentleman  there.  Count 
Camaldoli,  pray  present  my  sincere  respects  to  him.  He  has  done  me 
many  kind  offices,  and  is  now  interesting  himself  in  getting  some 
documents  from  the  Archives  of  the  Duke  of  Monte  Leone,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cort^,  who  lives,  or  vegetates,  in  Sicily. 

Lembke  is  now  in  Pkuris,  and  at  work  for  me.  Sparks  is  also  therei 
as  you  know,  I  supposa  He  has  found  out  some  rich  deposits  of 
manuscripts  relating  to  Philip,  in  the  British  Museum.  The  difficulty 
will  be,  I  fear,  in  the  embarras  de  richetses.  The  politics  of  Spain  in  that 
reign  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  eveiy  court  in  Europe.  Isabel's 
were  fortunately  confined  to  Italy  and  the  Peninsula. 

I  pray  you  to  remember  us  all  kindly  to  your  wife,  and  to  believe 
me^  my  dear  Mr.  Everett, 

Most  truly  your  obliged  friend, 

Wm.  H.  Pbbsoott. 

FROM  MR  EVERETT. 

Mt  dbar  Sir,  Florence,  September  81, 1841. 

I  duly  received  your  &vour  of  the  30th  of  April.  I  delayed 
answering  it  till  I  should  have  executed  your  oonunissions^  which, 
upon  the  whole,  I  have  done  to  my  satisfaction.  I  immediately 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  what  you  say  on  the  subject  of  his  offer  to  funiish  you  with 
copies  of  his  '^Venetian  Relations."  He  was  then  absent  on  a  journey 
to  Munich,  which  I  did  not  know  at  the  time.  He  has  since  returned, 
but  I  have  not  seen  him.    Since  the  loss  of  his  sight,  he  leads  a  very 

^  The  "Relazioni  dqrli  Ambascia-  and  bst  has  recently  appeared.  Mean- 
tori  Yeneti,"  published  by  Professor  time,  Signor  Aib^n  has  edited,  with 
EugeiiioAlb^n,ofPlorenoe— a  scholar  excellent  skill,  the  works  of  Galileo^ 
whose  learning  fits  him  singoJarly  for  in  sixteen  volumes,  1842 — 1856.  He 
the  task.  The  first  volume  was  pub-  assisted  Mr.  Presoott  in  other  ways, 
lished  in  1839,  and  I  think  the  fifteenth 
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Bedaded  lift,  aad  u^  I  think,  rarely  Men  bnt  st  H.  YieoflBem^B  Thon- 
day-eyening  CimvenamofMB;  whioh,  as  I  hare  been  in  the  conntry  aD 
Bommer,  I  have  not  attended.  I  infer  from  not  hearing  from  him, 
that  he  thinks  the  ^^Bekdoni''  will  be  pnbliBhed  within  five  yean^ 
and  that  oonaequently  it  wiU  not  be  worth  while  to  hare  them  tran- 
Boribed  But  I  shall  endearour  to  see  him  before  my  departure.  The 
Count  Pietro  Gniooiardini  readily  placed  in  my  luuidB  the  manoacriptB 
mentioned  by  yon  in  yoorB  of  the  30th  of  April,  which  I  ha?e  had 
oopied  at  a  moderate  rate  of  oompenaation.  They  form  two  hundred 
pages  of  the  oonunon-Biied  foolscap  paper,  with  a  broad  margin,  bnt 
otherwise  economically  written,  the  lines  near  each  other,  and  the 
hand  quite  close,  though  veiy  legible.  I  acddentaUy  fell  upon  copies 
of  two  autogmph  letters  of  Philip  the  Second, — ^the  one  to  the  Pq«> 
the  other  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal, — on  the  subject  of  the  impxison- 
ment  of  Don  Carlos,  while  I  was  in  search  of  something  else  in  the 
Magliabeoohlan.  They  are  not  intrinsioally  very  interestingp.  But, 
considering  the  author  and  the  subject,  as  they  are  short,  each  two 
page%  I  had  them  copied.  I  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  the  document  in  the  ^*  Aiehivio  Mediceo  "  copied.  For  causes 
which  I  could  not  satis&ctorily  trace,  the  most  wearisome  delays  were 
interposed  at  eyeiy  step,  and  I  despaired  for  some  time  of  aucoeea 
The  Grand  Duke,  to  whom  I  applied  in  person,  referred  the  matter, 
with  reason,  to  the  Minister.  The  Minister  was  desirous  of  obliging 
me,  but  felt  it  necessary  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Official  Super- 
intendent of  the  department,  who  happens  to  be  the  Attorney-General, 
who  is  always  busy  with  other  matters.  He  referred  it  to  the  Chief 
Archivist,  and  he  to  the  Chief  Clerk.  Fortunately  the  AreMmo  is 
quite  near  my  usual  places  of  resort ;  and,  by  putting  them  in  mind 
of  the  matter  frequently,  I  got  it,  after  six  weeks,  into  a  form  in  which 
the  Minister,  Prince  Corsini,  felt  warranted  in  giving  a  peremptory 
order  in  my  fevour. 


FROM  MR  EVERETT. 

Mt  dbab  Sib,  London,  April  30, 18iS. 

I  hare  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  27th  March,  idiidi  I 
hare  just  received,  and  I  am  afraid  that  of  the  29th  December,  which 
you  sent  me  by  Mr.  Gayangos,  is  also  still  to  be  acknowledged.  After 
playing  bo-peep  with  that  gentleman  all  winter,  I  requested  him  to 
give  me  the  fevour  of  his  company  at  breakfest  to-day.  I  had 
Mr.  Hallam  and  Lord  Mahon,  who  has  been  in  Spain,  with  other 
friends^  to  meet  him,  and  found  him  an  exceedingly  pleasant,  intelligent 
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person.    I  hope  to  see  more  of  him  daring  the  summer,  which  he 
paateehere. 

Mr.  Bioh  aent  me  the  other  day  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  your 
book,  for  which  I  am  tmly  obliged  to  you.  I  find  your  Hiatory 
wherever  I  go»  and  there  is  no  American  topic  which  is  oftener  alluded 
to  in  all  the  cirdes  which  I  frequent,  whether  literary  or  feshionable. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  regret  that  you  are  understood  to  pass  over 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  your  plans  for  the  future.  Mr.  Deni- 
son  expressed  himself  rery  strongly  to  that  effect  the  other  day,  and, 
though  OYerybody  does  justioe  to  the  motiye  as  a  feeling  ou  your  part, 
I  must  say  that  I  hare  not  conversed  with  a  single  person  who  thinks 
you  ought  to  consider  the  ground  as  pre-ocoupied  by  Robertson.  He 
was  avowedly  ignorant  of  all  the  German  sources,  had  but  partial 
acoesB  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  wrote  history  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

I  am  glad  you  are  not  disappointed  in  the  manuscripts  I  procured 
you  at  Florence.  The  account  of  the  Tuscan  Minister  at  Madrid  is 
of  course  to  be  read  with  some  allowance  for  the  strong  disposition  he 
would  have  to  see  everything  in  the  most  fitvourable  light,  in  conse^ 
quenoe  of  his  master's  desire  to  conciliate  the  &vour  of  Philip  the 
Second.  The  contents  of  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  which  M.  de 
Gayangos  will  get  you  at  Pari%  whatever  they  may  do  for  the  moral 
dharaoter  of  Philip,  will  throw  new  li^t  on  his  prodigious  capacity 
for  business.  The  conduct  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  mighty  empire  seems 
to  have  centred  in  his  own  person. 

Pray  remember  my  wife  and  myself  most  kindly  to  your  parents 
and  Un,  Pkescott,  and  believe  me  ever  most  fidthfully  yours, 

Edwabo  EvmuoR. 


TO  MR.  SUMNER. 

Pepperell,  September  11, 1843. 
Many  thanks  for  your  kind  proposition,  my  dear  Sumner.  My 
wife's  veio  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  deprecated  in  the  matter.*^  Ton 
forgot  the  Conquukuhr,  Cort6i^  a  much  more  inexorable  personage. 
He  will  not  grant  me  a  furlough  for  a  smgle  day.  In  truth,  ague, 
company,  and  the  terrible  trannUon  week^^ — ^a  word  of  honor— have 
so  eaten  into  my  time  of  late,  that  I  must  buckle  on  harness  now  in 
good  earnest  I  don't  know  anything  that  would  please  me  better 
than  the  trip  to  New  Tork  with  you,  except,  indeed,  to  shake  hands 

*  To  visit  New  York  with  Mr.     for  Ens^d 
Samner,  in  order  to  take  leave  of        ^  Moriog  from  Pepperell  to  Bos- 
Lord  Morpeth,  then  about  to  embark     too,  always  aDnoying  to  him. 
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onoe  more  with  Morpeth.  But  that  pleasure  I  must  forego.  I 
shall  trouble  you,  howerer,  with  a  note  to  him,  and  will  send  it  to 
you  by  the  20th.  If  you  should  leave  before  that,  let  me  know,  as  I 
will  not  fail  to  write  to  him.  He  mast  be  quite  aboriginal  by  this 
time.^    Pray  get  all  the  particulars  of  his  tour  out  of  him. 

Here  I  am  in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and  misty  mountains,  abso- 
lutely revelling  in  the  luxury  of  rustic  solitude  and  study.  Long 
may  it  be  before  I  shall  be  driven  back  to  the  mmum  strepUt$mq9U 

Bemember  me  kindly  to  lieber  and  Hillard,  and  beUeve  me 
Ever  fiuthfully  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Pbwxitt. 


TO  MR  SUMNER. 

Pepperell,  October  4, 1842. 

I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Sumner,  for  giving  me  the 
carte  du  pays  of  the  last  week  so  faithfully.  Why,  what  a  week  you 
had  of  it  1  You  celebrated  our  noble  friend's  departure  ^  in  as  jolly  a 
style  as  any  Highlander  or  son  of  green  Erin  ever  did  that  of  his 
friend's  to  the  world  of  spirits — a  perpetual  wake, — ^wake,  indeed,  for 
you  don't  seem  to  have  dosed  your  eyes  night  or  day.  'Dinnera, 
breakfasts,  suppers,  ^'each  hue,"  as  Byron  says,  '^  still  lovelier  than 
the  last."  I  am  glad  he  went  off  under  such  good  auspices, — ^New 
York  hospitality,  and  you  to  share  it  with  him.  Well,  peace  to  his 
manes !    I  never  expect  to  see  another  peer  or  commoner  frt>m  the 

valer-land  whom  I  shall  cotton  to,  as  Madam  B says,  half  so 

much. 

I  am  pegging  away  at  the  Aztecs,  and  should  win  the  mural  crown 
in  three  months,  were  I  to  stay  in  these  rural  solitudes,  where  the 
only  break  is  the  plague  of  letter-writing.  But  Boston ;  the  word 
comprehends  more  impediments,  more  friends,  more  enemies, — alas ! 
than  one  could  tell  on  his  fingers.  Addiof  love  to  HiUard,  and, 
when  you  write,  to  Longfellow,  whom  I  hope  Lord  M.  will  see^  and 
beUeve  me 

Yeiy  affectionately  yours, 

WlL  H.  PfiXSOOTT. 

^  Lord  Morpeth  had  visited  some  of  Yirgil's  shepherd  :— 

of  our  North  American  Indians.  <  Urbem  quam  dicont  Bomun,  MdiboBe  pQtaYi» 

^  This  quotation,  comptrinff  Boston  StaltoB  ego,  haic  noatm  nmilem.'* 

with  R>me  in  its  days  of  glory,  re-  »  Lo^  Morpeth's  embaikstion  for 

mmos  one. irresistibly  of  the  words  England. 
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TO  MR.  EVERETT. 

Mt  dkab  Sib,  -  Boston,  Nov.  29,  1843. 

It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  write  to  me  by  the  last  steamer,  when 
you  were  suffering  under  the  heavy  affliction  with  which  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  visit  yoo.^  I  believe  there  can  scarcely  be  an  affliction 
greater  than  that  caused  by  such  a  domestic  loss  as  yours ;  so  many 
dear  ties  broken,  so  many  fond  hopes  crushed.  There  is  something  in 
the  relation  of  a  daughter  with  a  mind  so  ripe  and  a  soul  so  spotless 
as  yours,  which  is  peculiarly  touching,  and  more  so  perhaps  to  a  father's 
heart  than  to  any  other.  There  is  something  in  a  female  character 
that  awakens  a  more  tender  sympathy  than  we  can  feel  for  those  of 
our  own  sex, — at  least,'!  have  so  felt  it  in  this  relation.  I  once  was 
called  to  endure  a  similar  misfortune.  But  the  daughter  whom  I  lost 
was  taken  away  in  the  dawn  of  life,  when  only  four  years  old.  Do 
you  remember  those  exquisite  lines  of  Coleridge  1 — 

"  Ere  &in  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  care. 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed, 
Ana  bade  it  blossom  there." 

I  think  I  can  never  know  a  sorrow  greater  than  I  then  experienced. 

And  yet,  if  such  was  the  blow  to  me,  what  must  this  be  to  you, 
where  promise  has  ripened  into  so  beautiful  a  reality.  You  have, 
indeed,  all  the  consolation  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  recollection  of 
so  delightful  a  character,  and  of  a  life  that  seems  to  have  been  spent 
in  preparation  for  a  glorious  future.  Now  that  she  is  gone,  all  who 
knew  her — and  there  are  many  here — bear  testimony  to  her  remark- 
able endowments,  and  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  her  disposition.  If 
any  ai^ument  were  needed,  the  existence  and  extinction  here  of  such  a 
being  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  establish  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
It  would  seem  as  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  blossom,  with  its 
curious  organization  and  its  tendencies  to  a  fuller  dcTelopment,  should 
be  designed  to  perish  in  this  immature  state,  as  that  such  a  soul,  with 
the  germ  of  such  celestial  excellence  within  it,  should  not  be  destined 
for  a  further  and  more  noble  expansion.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this 
immortality  which  makes  the  present  life  dwindle  to  a  point,  imd  makes 
one  feel  that  death,  come  when  it  will,  separates  us  but  a  short  space 
from  the  dear  friend  who  has  gone  before  us.  Were  it  not  for  this 
conviction  of  immortality,  life,  short  as  it  is,  would  be  much  too  long. 
But  I  am  poorly  qualified  to  give  consolation  to  you.  Would  that  I 
could  do  it ! 

^  The  death  of  his  eldest  daughter     and  to  excite  a  just  pride  in  her 
— ^singularly  fitted  to  gratify  affection     parents. 
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You  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  my  &ther,  of  whose  illneeB  I 
gave  you  some  accouct  in  my  last,  has  oontinned  to  improve,  and,  as 
be  oontinues  to  get  as  mach  exercise  as  the  weather  of  the  seaacm  will 
permit,  there  is  little  doubt  his  health  will  be  re-establiahed. 

Before  this,  you  will  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "  ConqueBt  of 
Mexico"  from  Rich,  I  trust  When  you  have  leisure  and  indiBation 
to  look  into  it,  I  hppe  it  may  haye  some  interest  for  you.  Ton  say  I 
need  not  fear  the  critical  brotherhood.  I  have  no  great  respect  for 
them  in  the  main,  but  especially  none  for  the  lighter  craft,  wbo^ 
I  suspect^  shape  Uieir  course  much  by  the  ^ra^-winds.  But  tho 
American  pubUo  defer  still  too  much  to  the  leading  journals.  I  say, 
too  much,  for  any  one  who  has  done  that  sort  of  work  understands 
its  value.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  one  critic  can  look  another 
soberly  in  the  fisuse.  Yet  their  influence  makes  their  award  of  some 
importance, — ^not  on  the  ultimate  &te  of  a  work,  for  I  believe  that,  as 
none  but  the  author  can  write  himself  up  permanently,  so  none  other 
can  write  him  down.  But  for  present  success  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  joumak  is  of  moment. 

My  parents  and  wife  join  with  me  in  the  expression  of  the  wannest 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Everett^  with  which  belieye  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Everett, 

Most  fiuthfuUy  yours, 

Wm.  H,  Prksoott. 


TO  MR  SUMNER. 
Mr  DEAR  SUMNBB,  Fitful  Head,  August  31, 1844. 

I  am  delighted  that  yon  are  turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  .^Isculapiufl^ 
Galen,  and  tutti  quanH,  I  detest  the  whole  brotherhood.  I  have 
always  observed  that  the  longer  a  man  remains  in  their  hands,  and  the 
more  of  their  cursed  stuff  he  takes,  the  worse  plight  he  is  in.  They 
are  the  bills  I  most  grudge  paying,  except  the  bill  of  mortality,  which 
is  very  often,  indeed,  sent  in  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  been  looking  through  Beau  BrummelL  His  life  was  the 
triumph  of  impudence.  His  complete  success  shows  that  a  fond 
mother  should  petition  for  her  darling  this  one  best  gift,  da,  Jupii^^ 
impudence;  and  that  includes  all  the  rest,  wit,  honour,  wealth, 
beauty,  &o.,  or  rather  is  worth  them  alL  An  indifferent  commentaij 
on  English  high  life  ! 

Did  I  tell  you  of  a  pretty  present  made  to  me  the  other  day  by  an 
entire  stranger  to  me  f  It  was  an  almond  stick  cut  in  the  woods  of 
the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  and  surmounted  by  a  gold  oasUUaaM  of 
the  date  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  set  in  gold  on  the  head  of  the 
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Btiok,  which  was  polished  into  a  oana  The  coin  bears  the  effigies 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  the  tides,  &c.,  all  somewhat  rudely 
stamped.     Is  it  not  a  pretty  conceit,  such  a  present  f 

Mj  mother  has  been  quite  unwell  the  last  two  days,  from  a  feyerish 
attack,  now  subsided ;  but  we  were  alarmed  about  her  for  a  short 
time.     But  we  shall  still  '<  keep  a  parent  from  the  sky/'  I  trust. 
Pray  take  care  of  yourself,  and  believe  me. 

Always  fidthfiilly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  PABSoorr. 


TO  MR.  EVERETT. 

Mt  dear  Sir,  Boston,  May  15, 1845. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  note,  which  you  will  oblige  me  by 
forwarding  to  Mr.  Napier,  the  editor  of  the  Edivbwgh  ReviewJ^  If 
anything  additional  is  necessary  as  to  the  addresfl^  wUl  you  have  the 
goodness  to  set  it  rightf 

In  the  last  number  of  his  journal  is  a  paper  that  yon  may  have 
read,  on  the  '^  Histoxy  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico/^  in  a  foot-note  of 
which  the  reyiewer  says  that  I  have  been  blind  some  years.  Now  I 
have  one  eye  that  does  same  senrice  to  me,  if  not  to  the  ttaU,  and  I  do 
not  half  like  to  be  considered  as  stone-blind.  The  next  thing  I  shall 
hear  of  a  subscription  for  the  poor  blind  author !  So  I  have  written  to 
the  Scotch  Aristaroh  just  to  say  that,  though  I  have  at  times  been,  and 
was,  particularly  during  the  composition  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
deprived  of  all  use  of  my  eyes,  yet  they  have  so  far  mended,  at  least 
one  of  them, — for  the  other  is  in  Launoelot  Gobbo^s  state,  or  his 
father's,  I  believe, — that  I  can  do  a  fair  share  of  work  with  it  by 
daylight,  though,  it  is  true,  I  am  obliged  to  use  a  secretary  to  decipher 
my  hieroglyphics  made  by  writing  with  a  case  used  by  the  blind.  I 
am  entitled  to  some  allowance  on  this  score  for  clerical  errors,  some  of 
which,  occasionally,  have  been  detected  just  in  time  to  save  me  from 
the  horrors  of  a  comic  blunder.  I  have  no  right,  however,  nor  desire, 
to  claim  the  merit  of  such  obstacles  vanquished,  as  are  implied  by 
total  blindness.  He  will  set  it  right,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  the  trouble. 
But  very  likely  he  will  think  John  Bull  would  not  care  a  fig  if  I  had 
one  eye  or  a  score  in  my  cranium,  and  so  let  it  go. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  article  in  the  EdinhurgK  It  is  written 
with  spirit  and  elegance,  and  in  a  hearty  tone  of  commendation,  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  merits  and  which  runs  off  much  more  freely,  at 

**  To  correct  a  mistake  in  tbe  pre-  tiew  about  the  degree  of  bis  blindness, 
ceding  numbcor  of  the  Edinburgh  Be-      See  ante,  p.  284. 

D  D    2 
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any  rate,  than  is  usiial  in  British  journals.     Could  you  do  me  tbe 
favour  to  inform  me  who  was  the  author  ! 

We  are  still  permitted  to  be  represented  by  you,  though,  as  you 
perceive,  more  from  a  very  natural  diffidence  on  the  part  of  any  one 
to  succeed  you  in  that  perilous  post,  than  from  any  fault  of  Mr.  Polk. 
I  trust  that  the  excitement  produced  by  the  vaunt  of  that  eminent 
personage  anent  the  Oregon  nmtter  has  subsided  in  England.  That  it 
should  have  existed  at  all  was  not  easily  comprehended  here,  where  we 
perfectly  understood  that  our  new  chief  could  not  distinguish  betwixt 
a  speech  from  the  throne  and  one  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  was 
only  talking  to  Buncombe.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling  here  that 
you  may  be  willing  to  subside,  after  your  diplomatic,  into  a  literary 
career,  and  take  the  vacant  post  in  the  neighbourhood,^  But  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  more  than  enough  on  that  matter. 

I  pray  you  to  remember  mo  kindly  to  Mrs.  Everett,  and  believe 
mo,  ray  dear  sir. 

Yours  with  sincere  regard, 

Wm.  H.  Presoott. 


TO  MR  SUMNER 

My  dear  Sumner,  Pepperell,  August  15, 1845. 

Thank  you  for  your  Discourse,  which  I  have  read — ^notes  and  all— 
with  great  pleasure  and  great  instruction.^^  You  have  amassed  a  heap 
of  valuable  and  often  recondite  illustration  in  support  of  a  noble 
cause.  And  who  can  refuse  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  charming  ideal  ? — but  a  little  too  uu- 
qnalifled. 

"  There  can  be  no  war  that  is  not  dishonourable."  I  can't  go  along 
with  this  !  No  1  by  all  those  who  fell  at  Marathon ;  by  those  who 
fought  at  Morgarten  and  Bannookbum  ;  by  those  who  fought  and 
bled  at  Bunker's  Hill ;  in  the  war  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Philip 
the  Second, — in  all  those  wars  which  have  had — which  sie  yetto  have 
— freedom  for  their  object, — I  can't  acquiesce  in  your  sweeping  de- 
nunciation, my  good  friend. 

I  admire  your  moral  courage  in  delivering  your  sentiments  so  plainly 
in  the  face  of  that  thick  array  of  *'  well-padded  and  well-buttoned 
coats  of  blue,  besmeared  with  gold,"  which  must  haye  sunrounded  tbe 
rostrum  of  the  orator  on  this  day.     I  may  one  day  see  you  on  a  cmaade 

^  The  Presidency  of  Harvard  Col-  authorities  of  Boston,  July  4th,  1S45. 

lege.  maintaining  the  extreme  doctnoes  ^ 

^  "  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  tiie  Peace  Society, 
an  oration  delivered  before  tbe  city 
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to  persuade  the  great  Autocrat  to  disband  his  million  of  fighting-men, 
and  little  Queen  Yic.  to  lay  up  her  steam-ships  in  lavender  ! 

You  have  scattered  right  and  left  the  seeds  of  a  sound  and  ennobling 
morality,. which  may  spring  up  in  a  bountiful  harvest,  I  trust, — ^inthe 
Millennium, — but  I  doubt 

I  shall  be  in  town  in  a  few  days,  when  I  shall  hope  to  see  you. 
Meantime  remember  me  kindly  to  Hillaid,  and  believe  me,  dear  Sumner, 
Most  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Pbbsoott. 

TO  MR.  SUMNER 
My  dear  Sukner,  Highlands,  October  2, 1846. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  which  I  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since.  I  was  then  up  to  the  elbows  in  a  bloody 
**  battle-piece."  ^  I  thought  it  better  to  postpone  the  reading  of  it 
till  I  could  go  to  it  with  clean  hands,  as  befits  your  pure  philosophy. 

I  have  read,  or  rather  listened  to  it,  notes  and  all,  with  the  greatest 
interest ;  and  when  I  say  that  my  expectations  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed after  having  heard  it  cracked  up  so,  I  think  you  will  think  it 
praise  enough.  The  most  happy  conception  has  been  carried  out  ad- 
mirably,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  order  of  things,  without  the 
least  constraint  or  violence.  I  don't  know  which  of  your  sketches  I 
like  the  best  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Judge's.  For  there  you 
are  on  your  own  heather,  and  it  is  the  tribute  of  a  favourite  pupil  to 
his  well-beloved  master,  gushing  warm  from  the  heart  Yet  they  are 
all  managed  well,  and  the  vivid  touches  of  character  and  the  richness 
of  the  illustration  will  repay  the  study,  I  should  imagine,  of  any  one 
familiar  with  the  particular  science  you  discuss.  Then  your  senti- 
ments certainly  cannot  be  charged  with  inconsiBtency.  Last  year  you 
condemned  wars  in  toto^  making  no  exception  even  for  the  wars  of 
freedom.^^  This  year  you  condemn  the  representation  of  war,  whether 
by  the  pencil  or  pen.  Marathon,  Salamis,  Bunker  Hill,  the  retreat 
from  Moscow,  Waterloo,  great  and  small, — speaking  more  forcibly  than 
all  the  homilies  of  parson  or  philanthropist, — are  all  to  he  blotted 
from  memory,  equally  with  my  own  wild  skirmishes  of  barbarians  and 
banditti  9  Lord  deliver  us  1  Where  will  you  bring  up  f  If  the  stories 
are  not  to  be  painted  or  written,  such  records  of  them  as  have  been 

"  ^  An  oration  entitled  "The  Scholar,  ington  Allston,  the  artist,  and  the 

the  Jurist,  the  Artist,  the  Philanthro-  Rev.  Dr.  Ghanning.     Mr.  Prescott 

pist/'  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  alludes    here  to  one  phrase    in    it. 

Kappa  Society  in  Harvard  College,  touching  the  artist :"  No  more  battle- 

1846.    It  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  de-  pieces." 

lineation  of  the  characters  of  John  ^  See  the   last    preceding  letter, 

Pickering,  Esq.,  Judge  Story,  Wash-  dated  August  15,  1845. 
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heedlessly  made  should  by  the  same  rule  be  destroyed.  And  I  don*t 
see,  if  you  follow  out  your  progress  to  perfection,  but  what  you  will 
one  day  turn  out  as  stanch  an  Omar,  or  ioonoclast,  as  any  other  of 
glorious  memory. 

I  laugh ;  but  I  fear  you  will  make  the  judicious  grieye. 

/  puevy — ut  declamaiio  fiasy  as  some  saririst  may  say. 

But  &re  thee  well,  dear  Sumner.  Whether  thou  deportest  thyself 
sand  mente  or  mente  insand,  believe  me 

Always  truly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott. 

TO  MR.  BANCROFT. 

My  dear  Banoropt,  Boston,  March  6, 1852. 

Uncle  Isaac  ^^  sent  me  yesterday  a  copy  of  your  new  volume,  and  you 
may  be  sure  it  occupied  me  closely  during  a  good  part  of  the  day.  Of 
course  I  could  only  glance  over  its  contents,  reading  with  a  relish  some 
of  the  most  striking  pictures, — at  least,  those  that  would  catch  the  eye 
most  readily  on  a  rapid  survey.  I  recognise  the  characteristic  touches 
of  your  hand  everywhere,  bold,  brilliant,  and  picturesque,  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  poetic  and  much  more  of  philosophy.  You  have  a  great 
power  of  condensing  an  amount  of  study  and  meditation  into  a  com- 
pact little  sentence,  quite  enviable.  Your  introduction, — your  descrip- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  Reformation  in  its  Calvinistic  aspect 
especially ;  your  remarks  on  the  political  tendencies  of  the  Old  World 
institutions  and  the  New  World ;  your  quiet  rural  pictures  of  New 
England  and  Acadian  scenes  and  scenery;  stirring  battle-pieces, 
Quebec  in  the  foreground,  and  Braddock's  &11,  and  Washington's  rise, 
— told  very  simply  and  effectively ; — I  have  read  these  with  care  and 
much  interest.  Of  course  one  should  not  pronounce  on  a  work  with- 
out reading  it  through,  and  this  I  shall  do  more  leisurely.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  the  volume  will  prove  a  very  attractive  one,  and  to  the 
English  as  well  as  the  Yankee  reader,  though  to  the  Englishman  it 
opens  a  tale  not  the  most  flattering  in  the  national  annals. 

Why  did  you  not  mention  your  resources,  so  ample  and  authentic, 
in  your  Preface  ?  Every  author  has  a  right  to  do  this,  and  eveiy 
reader  has  a  right  to  ask  it.  Your  references  do  not  show  the  nature 
of  them  sufficiently,  as  I  think.  But  I  suppose  you  have  your  reasons. 
I  am  glad  you  have  another  volume  in  preparation,  and  I  can  only 
say,  God  speed  I 

With  kind  remembrances  to  your  wife,  believe  me, 

my  dear  Bancroft,  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott, 

^>  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  uncle  to  Mrs.  Bancroft. 
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TO  MR.  BANCROFT. 

BoBtoD,  Deoember  20, 1852. 

Thank  you,  dear  Banoroft,  for  the  aeoond  yolmne  of  the  work 
immortaL     It  gives  me  a  mingled  sensation  of  pleasure  and  pain . 
to  receive  it ;  pleasure  to  see  what  you  have  done^  pain  at  the  con- 
trast with  what  I  have  done  the  last  year  or  two.   But  it  will  operate 
as  a  spur  to  my  enterprise,  I  hope. 

I  have  only  glanced  over  the  volume,  and  listened  carefidly  to  the 
first  chapters.  It  is  a  volume  not  to  be  taken  at  a  leap,  or  at  a  sitting; 
especially  by  an  American.  Tou  have  given  a  noble  platform  for  the 
Revolution  by  making  the  reader  aoquainted  with  the  interior  of 
English  and  Continental  politics  beyond  any  other  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  admire  the  courage  as  well  as  the  sagacity  you  have  shown  in 
your  chapter  on  the  English  institutions,  dea  Tou  have  made  John 
Bull  of  the  nineteenth  oentuxy  sit  for  his  portrait  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  rightly  enough,  as  the  islander  changes  little  but  in  date.  I  do  not 
know  how  he  will  like  the  free  commentaries  you  have  made  on  his 
social  and  political  characteristics.  But  if  he  is  tolerably  candid  he 
may  be  content.  But  honest  Bull,  as  you  intimate,  is  rather  insular  in 
his  notions,  bounded  by  the  narrow  seas.  There  is  more  depth  than 
breadth  in  his  character. 

Now  that  your  side  has  won  the  game,  I  wonder  if  you  will  be 
tempted  away  from  the  historic  chair  to  make  another  diplomatic 
episode.^^  I  shall  be  sorry,  on  the  whole,  if  you  are ;  for  life  is 
fleeting,  though  art  be  long,  and  you  are  now  warm  in  harness,  run- 
ning your  great  race  of  glory  well  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  B.  does  not 
agree  with  me  9  Yet  St.  James's  might  offer  a  sore  temptation  to 
any  one  that  could  get  it 

Thackeray  dines — at  least  I  have  asked  him — with  me  on  Thursday. 
I  wish  you  could  make  one  of  a  partie  carree  with  him. 

With  much  love  to  your  dear  lady,  believe  me,  dear  Bancroft, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prrsoott. 

TO  MR.  BANCROFT. 
Dear  Bakcroft,  Boston,  January  8«  1856. 

It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  volumes 
through  so  carefully,  and  to  give  me  the  results  of  your  examina- 
tion.^     I  am  not  a  little  pleased  that  these  are  so  favourable  to  ma 

«»  The  success  of  the  Democratic  "  The  first  two  volumes  of  the 
party  in  the  elections  of  1852.  **  History  of  Philip  the  Second." 
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It  is  no  flattery  to  say  that  yonr  opinion,  with  the  allowance  of  the 
grain — ^perhaps  a  bushel— of  salt  on  the  score  of  friendship,  is  of 
more  yalue  to  me  than  idmost  any  other  person's  in  the  community  ; 
you  are  so  familiar  with  the  ground  of  the  historian,  and  know  from 
experience  so  well  what  difficulties  lie  in  his  path.  The  verbal  inac- 
curacies you  have  pointed  out  I  shall  give  heed  to,  as  well  as  the  two 
blunders  of  date  and  spelling.  With  respect  to  the  French  disoouTSt 
at  the  abdication,^^  that  is  right  Flemish  was  the  language  of  the 
people,  but  French  was  more  commonly  used  by  the  nobility.  It  was 
the  language  of  the  court,  and  historians  expressly  state  that  on  this 
occasion  Philip  excused  himself  from  addressing  the  States  on  the 
ground  of  his  inability  to  speak  French.  Cateau-Cambresis  is  also 
right,  being  the  modem  French  usage.  It  is  so  written  by  Sismondi, 
by  the  editor  of  the  "  Granvelle  Papers,"  and  in  the  latest  geographical 
gazetteers. 

"  The  book  has  gone  off  very  well  so  fiur.  Indeed,  doable  the  quan- 
tity, I  think,  has  been  sold  of  any  of  my  preceding  works  in  the  same 
time.  I  have  been  lucky,  too,  in  getting  well  on  before  Macaulay  has 
come  thundering  along  the  track  with  his  hundred  horse-power.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  say  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  is  found  in  so  many 
houses  in  New  York.  I  have  had  some  friendly  notices  from  that 
great  Babylon.  Nothing  has  pleased  me  more  than  a  note  which  I 
received  last  week  from  Irving  (to  whom,  by  the  by,  I  had  omitted 
to  send  a  copy),  written  in  his  genial,  warm-hearted  manner.  My 
publishers,  whose  reader  had  got  into  rather  a  hot  discussion  with 
the  Tribune,  I  understand,  had  led  me  to  expect  a  well-peppered 
notice  from  that  journal.  But  on  the  contrary,  an  able  article,  from 
the  x)en,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Ripley,  who  conducts  the  hteraiy  criti- 
cisms in  its  columns,  dealt  with  me  in  the  handsomest  manner  possible. 
Some  fault  was  found, — not  so  much  as  I  deserve, — ^mixed  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  generous  approbation ;  a  sort  of  criticism  more  to  my 
taste  than  wholesale  panegyric." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  collection  of  letters  to  the  three 
eminent  American  statesmen,  with  whom  Mr.  Prescott 
most  freely  corresponded,  better  than  with  the  following 
remarks  on  his  conversation  by  his  friend  Mr.  Parsons. 
''Never,  perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Parsons,  "did  he  suggest 
political,  or  rather  party  questions.  He  was  himself  no 
partisan  and  no  extremist  on  any  subject.     He  had  valued 

^  Of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
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friends  ifk  every  party,  and  could  appreciate  excellence  of 
mind  or  character  in  those  who  differed  from  him.  But  in 
this  country,  where  all  are '  free  to  be  as  prejudiced  and 
violent  as  they  choose, — and  most  persons  take  great  care 
that  this  right  shall  not  be  lost  for  want  of  use, — it  is 
seldom  that  political  topics  can  be  discussed  with  warmth, 
but  without  passion,  or  without  the  personal  acerbity,  which 
offended  not  only  his  good  taste,  but  his  good  feelings. 
Perhaps  he  never  sought  or  originated  political  conversa- 
tion ;  but  he  would  not  decline  contributing  his  share  to 
it ;  and  the  contribution  he  made  was  always  of  good 
sense,  of  moderation,  and  of  forbearance." 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

1852—1854. 

Death  of  Mr.  Presootl's  Mother.— Progress  with  "Philip  the  Second."— 
Correspondence. 

But  while  Mr.  Prescott,  after  his  return  firom  England, 
was  making  such  spirited  advances  with  his  work  on 
"  Philip  the  Second/'  and  taking  avowed  satisfaction  in  it> 
another  of  the  calamities  of  life,  for  which  foresight  is  no 
preparation,  came  upon  him.  On  Monday,  the  17th  of 
May,  IS 52,  in  the  forenoon,  a  gentleman  whom  I  met  in 
the  street  stopped  to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Prescott,  the  mother 
of  ray  friend,  was  very  ill.  I  had  seen  her  only  two 
evenings  before,  when  she  was  in  her  own  chamber, 
slightly  indisposed  indeed,  but  still  in  her  accustomed 
spirits,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  life  as  much  as  she  ever  had. 
I  was  surprised,  therefore,  by  the  intelligence,  and  could 
hardly  believe  it.  But  I  hastened  to  the  house,  and  found 
it  to  be  true.  She  had  been  ill  only  a  few  hours,  and 
already  the  end  was  obviously  near.  How  deeply  that 
affiction  was  felt  by  her  son  I  shall  not  forget ;  nor  shall 
I  forget  the  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  the  afternoon, 
when  all  was  over.  His  suffering  was  great.  He  wept 
bitterly.  But  above  every  other  feeling  rose  the  sense 
of  gratitude  for  what  he  had  owed  to  his  mother's  love 
and  energy. 
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The  impression  of  her  loss  remained  long  on  his  heart. 
In  the  subsequent  July,  when  he  went,  as  usual,  to  Nahant, 
he  writes : — 

**  July  ith^  1852. — ^Nahant,  where  we  oame  on  the  first,— cold,  dreary 
and  desolate.  I  miss  the  accustomed  faces.  All  around  me  how 
changed,  yet  not  the  soen^.  There  all  is  as  it  always  has  been.  The 
sea  makes  its  accustomed  music  on  the  rocks  below.  But  it  sounds 
like  a  dirge  to  me.  Tet  I  will  not  waste  my  time  in  idle  lament. 
It  will  not  bring  back  the  dead, — the  dead  who  still  live,  and  in  a 
happier  world  than  this." 

He  did  not,  in  fact,  recover  a  tolerable  measure  of  spirits 
until  he  reached  Pepperell  in  the  autumn. 

^*  Left  Nahant,"  he  says,  <'  September  6th,  and  came  to  the  High- 
lands September  9th,  full  of  good  intent  Delicious  solitudes ;  safe 
even  from  friends — for  a  time !  Now  for  the  Spanish  batUe-cry, 
'  St.  Jago,  and  at  them  1 ' " 

But  three  months  later  he  writes : — 

'^December  itk. — St  Jago  has  not  done  much  for  me  after  all.  The 
gods  won't  help  those  that  won't  help  themselves.  I  have  dawdled  away 
my  summer,  and  have  only  to  show  for  it  Chapter  XII.  thirty-five 
pages  of  text  and  four  pages  of  notes.  Fie  on  it  1  I  am  now  well 
read  up  for  Chapter  XIII.  and — I  mean  to  have  a  conscience  and 
reform.    We  left  Pepperell  Octoebr  26th." 

In  the  winter  of  1852-3  he  made  good  progress  again 
in  his  work ;  at  least  such  progress  as^  encouraged  him,  if 
it  was  not  very  rapid.  By  the  15th  of  May  he  had 
written  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters  of  the 
Second  Book,  and  the  first  chapter  of  Book  Third,  making 
about  ninety  pages  in  print.  October  8d  he  had  gone  on 
a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  farther ;  and,  although  he  did 
not  account  it  "  railroad  speed,"'  he  knew  that  it  was  an 
improvement  on  what  he  had  done  some  months  before. 
He  was,  therefore,  better  satisfied  with  himself  than  he 
had  been,  and  more  confident  of  success. 
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TO  LADY  LYELL. 

fioaton,  January  11, 1853. 
•  •  •  •  • 

You  have  no  idea  of  the  weather  jou  left  behind  you  hereJ  The 
thermometer  is  at  50^  at  noon  to-daj,  and  the  trees  on  the  Common 
seem  quite  puzzled  as  to  what  to  do  about  it  We  took  our  oold,  raw 
weather  when  you  were  here,  at  the  bottom  of  Long  Wharf,  in  Copp's 
Hill  burying-ground,  and  the  bleak  Dorchester  drive,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  afternoon,  when  the  great  jet  would  not  play  for  your  entertain- 
ment You  have  not  forgetten  these  pleasant  rambles,  now  that  you 
are  so  &r  away.  Thackeray  has  left  us.  His  campaign  was  a  success- 
ful one,  and  he  said,  "  It  rained  dollara"  He  dined  with  me  thrice, 
and  was  in  good  flow  of  spirits  till  a  late  hour  generally.  He  went 
much  to  the  Ticknors  also.  I  do  not  think  he  made  much  impression 
as  a  critic.  But  the  Thackeray  vein  is  rich  in  what  is  better  than  oold 
criticism. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Boston,  March  1, 1853. 

At  length  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  the  little  nothings  by 
Colonel  Lawrence,  viz.  a  miniature  pencil-case,  to  be  worn  round  tfaud 
neck,  for  ornament  more  than  use.  Item^  an  ivory  stylus,  more  for 
use  than  ornament,  (the  worse  for  wear,  having  been  pared  away,  as  it 
required^  sharpening,  an  inch  or  more,)  with  which  I  wrote  all  the 
^  Conquest  of  Mexico."  I  gave  to  dear  Mrs.  Milman  the  stylus  that 
indited  ''Peru."  Anna  Ticknor  has  the  ''Ferdinand  and  Isabella** 
one.  My  wife  says  she  will  not  accept  the  one  with  which  I  am  doing 
the  Philippics.  As  that  is  agate-pointed,  I  think  it  will  be  able  to 
run  off  as  long  a  yam  as  I  shaU  care  to  spin. 

TO  MRS.  MILMAN. 

Mr  DEAR  Maa  Milhan,  Pepperell,  September  16, 1853. 

By  the  steamer  which  sailed  this  week  I  have  done  myself  the 
pleasure  to  send  you  tk  couple  of  volumes,  called  "  Six  months  in 
Italy."  It  is  a  book  lately  given  to  the  world  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Hillard,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Boston,  but  one  who  has  found 
leisure  enough  to  store  his  mind  with  rich  and  various  knowledge,  and 

>  Sir  Charles  and  Ladj  Lyell  had  now  made  a  second  visit  to  the  United 
States. 
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whose  naturally  fine  taste  fits  him  for  a  work  like  the  present  The 
subject  has  been  worn  out,  it  is  true,  by  book-makers ;  but  Hillard 
has  treated  it  in  an  original  way,  and  as  his  style  is  full  of  animation 
and  beauty,  I  think  the  volumes  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  you 
and  by  my  good  friend  your  husband. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  the  Lyells  have  made  their  Crystal  Palace 
trip  to  the  New  World,  and  passed  some  days  with  me  at  the  sea-side ; 
and,  as  Lady  Lyell  has  perhaps  told  you,  I  afterwards  accompanied 
her  to  New  York.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  them  again,  when  we 
thought  we  had  bid  them  a  long,  if  not  a  last  adieu.  But  that  is  a 
word  that  ought  not  to  be  in  our  vocabulary.  They  are  to  pass  next 
winter,  I  believe,  in  the  Canariea  They  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
in  as  little  time  almost  as  Puck. 

My  travels  are  from  town  to  sea-side,  and  from  sea-side  to  country. 
And  here  I  am  now  among  the  old  trees  of  Pepperell,  dearer  to  me 
than  any  other  spot  I  call  my  own. 

The  Lyells  have  been  with  us  here,  too,  and  I  believe  Lady  Lyell 
likes  my  Pepperell  home  the  best  It  is  a  plain  old  &rm,  recom- 
mended by  a  beautiful  country,  glistening  with  pretty  streams  of 
water,  well  covered  with  woods,  and  with  a  line  of  hills  in  the  back- 
ground that  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  mountainsi  But  what  endears  it 
most  to  me  is  that  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  my  ancestors,  and  my 
own  some  part  of  every  year  from  childhood.  It  is  too  simple  a  place, 
however,  not  to  say  rude,  to  take  any  but  an  intimate  friend  to. 

Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  husband,  and  believe  me, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Milman,  now  and  always. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wm,  H.  Pbbboott. 

TO  LADY  LYELL 

Boston,  December  25, 1863. 
A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  dear  Lady  Lyell,  and  to  Lyell  too,  and 
good  orthodox  mince-pies  to  celebrate  it  with.  I  wonder  where  you 
are  keeping  it  Not  where  you  will  find  it  kept  in  as  genial  a  way 
as  in  Old  England.  How  much  your  countrymen,  by  the  by,  are 
indebted  to  Washington  Irving  for  showing  the  world  what  a  beautiful 
thing  Christmas  is,  or  used  to  be,  in  your  brave  little  island.  I  was 
reading  his  account  of  it  this  morning,  stuffed  as  full  of  racy  old 
English  rhymes  as  Christmas  pudding  is  of  pluma  Irving  has  a  soul, 
which  is  more  than  one  can  say  for  most  writers.     It  is  odd  that  a 
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book  like  this,  so  fiuely  and  delicately  ezeouted,  should  oome  firom 
the  New  World,  where  one  expects  to  meet  with  hardly  anything  more 
than  the  raw  material. 

I  don't  know  anything  that  has  been  stirring  here  of  late  that 
would  have  interest  for  you,  or  for  us  either,  for  that  matter.  It  has 
been  a  quiet  winter,  quiet  in  eveiy  sense,  for  the  old  greybeard  has 
not  ventured  to  shake  his  hoary  locks  at  us  yet^  or  at  least  he  has  shed 
none  of  them  on  the  ground,  which  is  as  bare  as  November.  'Dm  is 
quite  uncommon  and  veiy  agreeable.  But  winter  is  not  likely  to  rot 
in  the  sky,  and  we  shaU  soon  see  the  feathers  dancing  about  us. 


TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Boston,  Febmaiy  26, 1S54. 

•  •  •■•••■ 

I  dined  with  the  Ticknors  on  Friday  last,  a  snug  little  party,  very 
pleasant.  Anna  has  been  in  good  health  this  winter,  and  in  very  good 
spirits.  Good  kind  friends  they  are,  and  if  you  want  to  find  it,  be  a 
little  ill,  or  out  of  sorts  youraelf,  and  you  will  soon  prove  it 

I  have  been  tolerably  industrious  for  me  this  winter,  and  I  hope  to 
be  in  condition  to  make  a  bow  to  the  public  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
....  Tou  have  heard  that  my  publishers,  the  Harpers,  were  burnt 
out  last  December.  They  lost  about  a  million ;  one  third  perhaps 
insured.  It  is  said  they  have  as  much  more  left  I  should  have  made 
by  the  fire,  as  they  had  about  half  an  edition  of  each  of  my  books  on 
hand,  which  they  had  paid  me  for.  But  I  could  not  make  money  out 
of  their  losses,  and  I  told  them  to  strike  off  as  many  more  copies 
without  charging  them.  Ticknor  did  the  same.  If  all  their  authors 
would  do  as  much  by  them,  they  would  be  better  off  by  at  least  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  than  their  report  now  shows. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Boston,  May  15, 1854. 

I  am  hard  at  work  now  on  a  very  amiable  chapter  in  the  "  History 
of  Philip  the  Second,**  the  afi^r  of  Don  Carlos,  for  which  I  fortunately 
have  a  good  body  of  materials  from  different  quarters,  espedally  Spain. 
A  romantic  subject,  Carlos  and  Isabella,  is  it  not  9  Those  who  have 
read  Schiller,  and  Alfieri,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who  wrote  a  long 
tragedy  on  the  matter,  may  think  so.  But  truth  is  a  sturdy  plant, 
that  bears  too  few  of  the  beautiful  flowers  that  belong  to  fiction,  and 
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tho  historian,  who  digs  up  the  dry  bones  of  antiquity,  has  a  less 
cheering  occupation  than  the  poet,  who  creates  and  colours  according 
to  his  own  fimoy.  Some  people,  however,  think  history  not  much 
better  than  poetry,  as  &r  as  fact  is  concerned.  Those  are  most  apt  to 
think  so  who  are  let  behind  the  scenes. 


TO  DEAN  MILMAN. 
Mt  dear  Fbiend,  Lynn,  Julj  24, 1854. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  few  days  since  a  copy  of  your 
'*  History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  through  Murray,  and  for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you.  As 
I  glance  over  the  rich  bill  of  fare  which  the  ^'  Contents  **  hold  out,  I 
only  regret  that  I  have  not  the  eyes  to  go  into  it  at  once  in  a  more 
through  manner  than  can  be  done  with  the  ear.  But  a  recent  strain 
of  the  nerve  just  before  I  left  town  has  so  for  disabled  me,  that  for 
some  weeks  I  have  scarcely  ventured  to  look  at  the  contents  of  a  book. 
I  have,  however,  listened  to  some  portions  of  it,  sufficient  to  give  me 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed.  I  have 
been  particularly  struck  with  your  admirable  account  of  Becket,  and 
the  formidable  struggle  which  the  proud  priest,  in  tho  name  of  religion, 
carried  on  with  the  royalty  of  England.  I  had  thought  myself  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  earlier  portions  of  English  history,  but  I 
have  nowhere  seen  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  parties  in  that 
remarkable  struggle  so  dearly  unveiled.  As  you  come  down  to  later 
times,  the  subject  may  have  greater  interest  for  the  general  reader ; 
but  yet  it  can  hardly  exceed  in  interest  those  portions  of  the  present 
volumes  which  discuss  those  great  events  and  institutions  the  influence 
of  which  is  still  felt  in  the  present  condition  of  society. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  histoxy  to  make  my 
opinion  of  any  value,  it  is  true.  Tet  there  are  some  points  in  the 
execution  of  such  a  work  which  may  be  apprehended  by  readers  not 
bred  in  any  theological  school ;  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
when  I  express  the  firm  conviction  that  these  volumes  will  prove  eveiy 
way  worthy  of  the  enviable  reputation  which  you  now  enjoy,  both  as 
a  scholar  and  a  friend  of  humanity. 

I  have  been  bringing  my  long-protracted  labours  on  the  first  two 
volumes  of  my  '* Philip  the  Second"  to  a  dose.  I  have  made 
arrangements  for  their  publication  next  spring  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  though  I  may  be  yet  longer  delayed  by  the  crippled 
condition  of  my  eyes. 
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TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Dbab  Ladt  Ltell,  Pepperell,  September  27, 1854. 

Here  we  are  in  old  Fepperell,  after  a  week  in  which  we  have  been 
in  all  the  hubbub  of  the  transition  state.  We  have  come  much  later 
than  usual,  for  Lynn,  with  its  green  fields  and  dark  blue  waters,  and 
the  white  sails  glistening  upon  them  under  a  bright  September  sun, 
was  extremely  lovely.  Indeed,  I  think,  if  we  were  not  so  much 
attached  to  the  old  farm,  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it  worth 
whUe  to  come  here  for  a  month,  as  we  now  do,  and  as  we  always  shall 
do,  I  suppose.  In  fact,  the  topsy-turvy  life,  and  all  the  bustle  of 
moving  from  sea-side  to  town,  and  town  to  countiy,  is  something  like 
travelling  on  a  great  scale,  and  forms  a  very  good  substitute  for  it, 
just  as  that  mammoth  water-lily,  the  Victoria  Regia,  which  you  and  I 
saw  at  Sion  House,  and  which  had  always  depended  on  a  running 
stream  for  its  existence,  did  just  as  well  by  Paxton*s  clever  invention 
of  keeping  up  a  turmoil  in  a  tank.  The  lily  thought  she  was  all  the 
while  in  some  bustling  river,  and  expanded  as  gloriously  as  if  she  had 
been.  I  rather  think  the  tank  sort  of  turmoil  is  the  only  one  that  we 
shall  have ;  at  all  events,  that  my  better  half  will,  who  I  think  will 
never  see  the  vision  even  of  New  York  before  she  die&  We  have  had 
a  dismal  drought  all  over  the  country,  which  lusted  for  more  than  two 
month&  Luckily,  the  September  rains  have  restored  the  vegetation, 
and  the  country  looks  everywhere  as  green  as  in  the  latter  days  of 
spring.  Then  there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  repose,  a  sort  of 
stillness  which  you  almost  hear,  poetic^,  in  the  soft  murmurs  and 
buzzing  sounds  that  come  up  from  the  fields  and  mingle  with  the 
sounds  made  by  the  winds  playing  among  the  trees.  It  makes  quite 
an  agreeable  variety  to  the  somewhat  oppressive  and  eternal  roar  of 
the  ocean.  The  wind  as  it  sweeps  thix)ugh  the  forest  makes  a  music 
that  one  never  wearies  o£  But  I  did  get  tired  of  the  monotonous 
beat  of  the  ocean.  I  longed  for  another  tune  of  Nature's^  and  now  I 
have  got  it 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Rheamatum  at  Nahant. — Boston  Homes  snooessiyely  ooeapied  bj  Mr.  Pres- 
oott  in  Tremont  Street,  Sammer  Street,  Bedford  Street,  uid  Beacon  Street. 
— Patriarchal  Mode  of  Life  at  Pepperell. — Life  at  Nahant  and  at  Ljnn. 

During  the  year  1852-53,  Mr.  Frescott  was  much 
troubled  with  rheumatism,  more  than  he  had  been  for 
a  long  time,  and  was  led  seriously  to  consider  whether 
his  residence  at  Nahant,  and  his  summer  life  on  the  edge 
of  the  ocean,  must  not  be  given  up.  He  did  not  like  the 
thought,  but  could  not  avoid  its  intrusion.  Home  was 
always  a  word  of  peculiar  import  to  him,  and  any  inter- 
ference with  his  old  habits  and  associations  in  relation  to  it 
was  unwelcome. 

Most  of  these  associations  had  been  settled  for  many 
years,  and  belonged  especially  to  Boston.  From  1808, 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  his  proper  home,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  always  there,  imder  the  same  roof  with  his 
father  for  thirty-six  years,  and  with  his  mother  for  forty- 
four. 

The  first  house  they  occupied  was  on  Tremont  Street,  at 
the  head  of  Bumstead  Place,  and  the  next  was  in  Summer 
Street,  contiguous  to  Chauncy  Place,  both  now  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  the  heavy  brick  and  granite  blocks 
demanded  by  commerce.  Afterwards  they  lived,  for  a  few 
years,  at  the  corner  of  Otis  Place,  nearly  opposite  their 
last  residence;  but  in  1817,  Mr.  Prescott  the  elder  piur- 
chased  the  fine  old  mansion  in  Bedford  Street,  where  they 
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all  lived  eight  and  twenty  years.  In  1845,  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  the  venerable  head  of  the  household, 
the  remainder  of  the  family  removed  to  No.  55  in  Beacon 
Street,  the  last  home  of  the  historian  and  his  mother's  last 
home  on  this  side  the  grave. 

As  long  as  his  father  lived,  which  was  until  Mr.  Prescott 
himself  was  forty-eight  years  old,  and  until  all  his  children 
had  been  bom,  there  was  a  patriarchal  simplicity  in  their 
way  of  life  that  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  very  furni- 
ture of  the  goodly  old  house  in  Bedford  Street  belonged 
to  an  earlier  period,  or,  at  least,  though  rich  and  sub- 
stantial, it  gave  token  of  times  gone  by.  The  hospitality, 
too,  that  was  so  freely  exercised  there,  and  which,  to  all 
who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  it,  was  so  attractive,  had  no- 
thing of  pretension  about  it,  and  very  little  of  recent 
fashion.  It  was  quiet,  gentle,  and  warm-hearted.  Some- 
times, but  rarely,  large  parties  were  given,  and  always  on 
Thanksgiving-day,  our  chief  domestic  festival  in  New 
England,  the  whole  of  the  family,  in  all  its  branches, 
was  collected,  and  the  evening  spent  with  a  few  very 
intimate  friends,  in  merry  games.  Once,  I  remember. 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lyell  were  added  to  the  party,  and 
shared  heartily  in  its  cordial  gaiety, — romping  with  the 
rest  of  us,  as  if  they  had  been  to  the  manner  bom.^ 

The  establishment  in  Beacon  Street,  where  the  historian 
spent  the  last  thirteen  winters  of  his  life,  was  more  modem 
and  elegant.  He  had  fitted  it  carefully  to  his  peculiar 
wants  and  infirmities,  and  then  added  the  comforts  and 
luxiuies  of  the  time.  But  the  hearty  hospitality  which 
had  always  been  enjoyed  under  the  old  trees  in  Bedford 
Street  was  not  wanting  to  his  new  home.     He  had  in- 

*  Since  tbis  was  written,  I  bare  is  now  more  than  fifteen  Tears  ago, 
fallen  on  a  letter  of  Lady  Lyell  to  bat  still  I  see  the  rooms,  the  dinner- 
Mr.  Presoott,  dated  January  7, 1857,  table,  the  blind-manVboff,  and  ihA 
in  which  she  sajs:  "Shidl  I  ever  adjoamment  to  yoor  stu^  to  aoe 
forget  the  Thanksgiving  in  Bedford  Lord  Kingsborough's  '  Mexux).*  ** 
Street?   Never,  as  long  as  I  lire.   It 
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herited  it  from  his  grandfather  and  his  father,  and  it  was, 
besides,  a  part  of  his  own  nature.  There  was  always  a 
welcome,  and  a  welcome  suited  to  each  case, — to  the 
stranger  who  called  from  curiosity  to  see  one  whose  name 
was  familiar  in  both  hemispheres,  and  to  the  friend  who 
entered  uninvited  and  unannounced.  No  house  among  us 
was  more  sought,  none  more  enjoyed. 

But  Mr.  Prescott  never  spent  the  whole  of  any  one  year 
in  Boston.  In  childhood,  he  was  carried  every  summer,  at 
least  once,  to  visit  his  grandmother  in  the  family  home- 
stead at  PeppereU.  His  father  held  such  visits  to  be  both 
a  pleasure  and  a  duty.  The  youthful  son  enjoyed  them  as 
happy  seasons  of  holiday  relaxation  and  freedom.  Both 
of  them  naturally  increased  there  a  sort  of  familiar  affection 
and  intimacy,  which  in  the  bustle  of  the  town  and  amidst 
the  engrossing  cares  of  the  father's  professional  life,  could 
not  be  so  thoroughly  rooted  and  cultivated. 

While  the  venerable  grandmother  lived,  nothing  could 
be  more  simple  than  the  ways  and  manners  in  that  old 
house,  which  was  only  one  of  the  better  sort  of  New 
England  farm-houses;  small  for  our  times,  but  not  so 
accounted  when  it  was  built.  Its  furniture  was  comfort- 
able, but  already  old,  and  dating  from  a  period  when  grace 
and  taste  in  such  things  were  little  considered.  Its  fare 
was  country  fare,  abundant,  healthful,  and  keenly  enjoyed 
with  appetites  earned  by  wandering  about  the  large,  fine 
farm,  and  breathing  the  pure  mountain  air  of  the  region. 
None  were  gathered  there,  however,  at  this  period,  except 
the  members  of  the  little  family,  which,  though  of  three 
generations,  numbered  as  yet  only  six  persons.  Indeed, 
there  was  hardly  room  for  more,  and,  besides  this,  the  aged 
head  of  the  household  could  not  well  enjoy  any  society 
save  that  of  the  persons  nearest  to  her,  for  she  had  long 
been  infirm,  and  was  now  nearly  blind.  But  it  was  good 
for  them  all  to  be  there.  The  influences  of  the  place  were 
salutary  and  happy. 
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After  the  death  of  the  much-loved  grandmother  in  1821, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  a  good  deal  of  this  was  naturally 
changed.  The  essential  characteristics  of  the  quiet  home- 
stead were  indeed  preserved,  and  are  to  this  day  the  same. 
But  the  two  elder  children  of  Mr.  Prescott  were  already 
married,  and  room  was  to  be  found  for  them  and  for  their 
families.  A  study  was  built  for  the  future  historian,  that 
he  might  devote  himself  undisturbed  to  his  books,  and 
other  additions  were  made  for  hospitality's  sake.  Eveiy- 
thing,  however,  was  done  in  the  most  unpretending  way, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the  place  and  its 
associations. 

At  this  period  it  was  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Pepperell,  and  began,  with  my  family,  still  young,  to  visit 
there  a  few  days  or  more  every  summer,  when  it  was  in 
our  power  to  do  so ;  a  practice  which  we  continued  as  long 
as  the  elder  Mr.  Prescott  lived,  and  afterwards  until  both 
our  households  had  become  so  large  that  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  accommodate  them.  But  although,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  old  house  at  Pepperell  was  often  full,  and 
sometimes  crowded,  yet  so  happy  were  the  guests,  and  so 
glad  were  the  two  or  three  families  there  to  receive  their 
many  friends,  that  no  inconvenience  was  felt  on  either 
side. 

Mr.  Prescott  the  elder  was  nowhere  so  completely  him* 
self  as  he  was  at  Pepperell ;  I  mean,  that  his  original 
character  came  out  nowhere  else  so  naturally  and  fully. 
He  was  about  sixty  years  old  when  I  first  saw  him  there, 
after  having  long  known  him  familiarly  in  Boston.  He 
was  very  dignified,  mild,  and  prepossessing  in  his  general 
appearance  everywhere;  a  little  bent,  indeed,  as  he  had 
long  been,  but  with  no  other  mark  of  infirmity,  and  not 
many  indications  of  approaching  age.  But  in  Pepperell, 
where  the  cares  of  professional  life  were  entirely  thrown 
off,  he  seemed  another  man,  younger  and  more  vigorous. 
His  step  on  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth  was  more  elastic 
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than  it  was  elsewhere,  and  his  smile,  always  kind  and 
gentle,  had  there  a  peculiar  sweetness.  He  loved  to  walk 
about  the  fields  his  father  had  cultivated,  and  to  lounge 
under  the  trees  his  father  had  planted.  Most  of  his  fore- 
noons were  spent  in  the  open  air,  superintending  the  agri- 
cultural improvements  he  understood  so  well,  and  watching 
the  fine  cattle  with  which  he  had  stocked  his  farm,  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country  about  him. 

After  dinner,  he  preferred  to  sit  long  at  table,  and  few 
were  so  young  or  so  gay  that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  mild 
wisdom  of  his  conversation,  and  the  stirring  recollections 
and  traditions  with  which  his  memoiy  was  stored,  and 
which  went  back  to  the  period  when  the  spot  where  we 
were  then  so  happy  was  not  safe  from  the  Indian's  toma- 
hawk. Later  in  the  afternoon  we  generally  took  long 
drives,  sometimes  long  walks,  and  in  the  evening  we  read 
together  some  amusing  book,  commonly  a  novel,  and 
oftener  than  any  others,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  or 
Miss  Edgeworth's.     They  were  very  happy  days. 

The  walks  and  drives  about  Pepperell  and  its  neighbour- 
hood  are  pleasant  and  cheerful,  but  hardly  more.  It  is  a 
broken  country,  well  watered  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
woodlands,  now  somewhat  diminished  by  the  encroachments 
of  civilization,  were,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  abundant 
and  rich,  especially  on  the  hills.  How  much  the  historian 
enjoyed  this  free  and  open  nature,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  often  to  notice,  and  shall  find  that  it  continued  to 
the  last.  Everything  at  Pepperell  was  familiar  and  dear  to 
him  from  the  days  of  his  childhood. 

There  is  a  charming  shady  walk  behind  the  house,  look- 
ing towards  the  Monadnock  mountain,  and  there  many  a 
chapter  of  his  Histories  was  composed,  or  conned  over  and 
fitted  for  the  noctograph.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road 
is  an  old  grove  of  oaks,  which  he  used  to  call  the  "  Fairy 
Grove,"  because  under  its  spreading  shades  he  had  told  his 
children  stories  about  fairies,  who  danced  there  on  moon** 
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light  nights  and  brushed  away  the  gathering  dews  from 
the  grass.  In  the  "  Fairy  Grove  "  he  walked  before  dinner, 
and,  as  he  loved  companionship  at  that  time  of  the  day,  I 
have  walked  many  a  mile  with  him  in  the  path  his  feet  had 
worn  deep  in  the  sod.  Farther  on  is  a  piece  of  his  wood- 
land, to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  "  Bloody  Grove," 
because  he  had  associated  it  with  a  wild  tradition  of  the 
Indian  times.  There,  but  more  rarely,  we  walked  in  the 
rich  twilight  of  our  summer  evenings.  It  was  too  far  off 
from  the  house  to  be  much  frequented. 

The  drives  were  no  less  agreeable,  and,  like  the  walks, 
had  their  old  associations  and  fancy  names,  in  which  we  all 
delighted.  One  was  Jewett's  Bridge,  over  the  Nashua, 
between  Pepperell  and  Groton,  where,  when  his  grand- 
father had  gone  to  fight  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  bad 
taken  all  the  able-bodied  men  with  him,  the  women,  dressed 
in  their  husbands'  clothes,  mounted  guard  vdth  muskets 
and  pitchforks,  and  absolutely  arrested  a  man  who  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  enemy,  and  took  from  his  boots  danger- 
ous papers,  which  they  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Safety.' 
Another  of  the  favourite  drives  was  through  rich  meadows 
and  woodlands,  which  in  the  declining  light  of  the  long 
afternoons  were  full  of  gentle  beauty,  and  this  he  called 
the  "Valley-Forge  Drive,"  in  memoiy  of  one  of  the 
darkest  and  most  honourable  periods  of  Washington's 
military  life,  although  the  association  was  provoked  only 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  one  of  the  hollows  which  we 
used  to  pass  there  was  a  large  blacksmith's  forge.  And 
yet  another,  the  longest  drive  of  aU,  was  to  a  bright  vaUey, 
where  in  a  hillside  the  fisu^mer  who  lived  hard  by,  mistaking 
pyrites  for  silver  ore,  had  graduaUy  wrought  a  long  gallery 
in  the  solid  rock,  chiefly  with  his  own  h^ds,  sure  that  he 
should  find  hidden  treasure  at  last,  but  died  without  the 
sight.     And  this  little,  quiet  valley  was  always  called 

*  See  BuUer*t «« Hutorj  of  GroUm,**  (BoaUm,  Sro.  1848,)  p.  436. 
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"  Glen  Withershins,"  in  memory  of  Edie  Ochiltree,  who 
was  a  great  favonrite  in  the  old  homestead  at  Pepperell.* 

But  wherever  the  afternoon  drives  or  walks  led  us,  or 
whatever  were  the  whimsical  associations  connected  with 
them,  they  were  always  cheerful  and  happy  hours  that  we 
thus  passed  together.  The  woods  were  often  made  merry 
with  our  shouts  and  laughter ;  for  the  parties  after  dinner 
were  never  small,  and  no  cares  or  anxious  thoughts  op- 
pressed any  of  us.  We  were  young,  or  at  least  most  of  us 
were  so,  when  these  gay  local  associations  were  all  settled, 
and,  as  we  grew  older,  we  enjoyed  them  the  more  for  the 
happy  memories  that  rested  on  them.  Certainly  we  never 
wearied  of  them. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Prescott,  his  son  pre- 
served, as  far  as  was  possible,  the  accustomed  tone  and 
modes  of  life  in  his  old  rural  home.  Three  generations 
could  still  be  gathered  there,  and  the  house  was  enlarged 
and  altered,  but  not  much,  to  accommodate  their  increasing 
numbers.  It  was  the  son's  delight,  as  it  had  been  his 
father's,  not  only  to  have  his  own  friends,  but  the  friends 
of  his  children,  share  his  cordial  hospitality ;  and,  if  their 
number  was  often  large  enough  to  fill  all  the  rooms  quite 
as  full  as  they  should  be,  it  was  never  so  large  as  to  crowd 
out  the  truest  enjoyment.* 

s  In  the  eyenings  of  one  of  oar  thought  of  the  snow-drifts,  and  the 

Tisitsy  we  raid  aloud  the  whole  of  restraints  and  sedasion  which   oar 

"The  Antiqaaiy/'  and   I  well   re-  rigorous    winters  imply   under   the 

member,  not  only  how  it  was  enjoyed  circamstanoes  of  such  a  residency 

throoghout,  but  how  particular  parts  soon  drove   these  fancies  from  his 

of  it  were  especially  relished.    Edie's  mind.     Their   recurrence,  however, 

patriotism,  in  the  last  chapter  but  one,  shows  how  strong  was  his  attachment 

where  that  delightful  old  beggar,  with  to  Pepperell.    Of  this,  indeed,  there 

not  a  penn^  in  the  world,  enumerates  can  be  no  doubt;  but  perhaps  the 

the  many  nch  blessings  he  would  fight  most  striking  illustration  of  it  is  to 

for,  if  the  French  should  invade  Sa>t-  be  found  in  ue  fact,  that,  in  whatever 

land,  brought  tears  into  the  eves  of  testamentary  arrangements  he  at  dif- 

more  than  one  of  the  party,  including  ferent  times  made,  there  was  always 

the  elder  Mr.  Prescott.  special  and  tender  regard  shown  to 

*  Sometimes,    indeed   not   nnfre-  this  old  farm,  which  his  ^grandfather 

qaently,  he  fancied  that  he  should  had  rescued  from  the  primeval  for- 

like  to  live  at  Pepperell  eight  months  est,  and  which  he  himself  held,  as 

in  the  year,  or  even  longer.    But  the  his  father  had  done,  by  the  origbal 
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But,  besides  his  houses  in  Boston  and  Pepperell,  Mr. 
Prescott  lived  for  many  years  a  few  weeks  of  every 
summer  on  the  sea-coast.  This  habit  was  adopted  origi- 
nally less  for  his  own  sake  than  for  that  of  his  father, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  old  age,  found  the  air  of  the 
ocean  important  to  him  during  the  hot  season.  As  they 
had  alwavs  hved  together  in  town,  so  now  they  boilt  their 
house  together  at  Kahant,  about  fourteen  miles  firom 
Boston ;  a  rocky  peninsula  which  juts  out  so  far  into  the 
ocean,  that  even  our  most  parching  south-west  winds  in 
July  and  August  are  much  cooled  by  the  waves  before 
they  reach  it.     The  purchase  of  land  was  made  in  1828, 

Indian  title.  The  fact  to  which  I  refer      few  acres  of  native  soil,  which  had 

been  long  in  the  familj — ^the  home 
especially  of  the  old  hero  of  Bunker 
Hill,  the  favourite  resort  of  that  hero's 
son,  the  learned  lawyer  and  judge,  and 
afterwards  of  his  grandson,  the  his- 
torian— should  always  be  held  andi- 
Tided  by  some  one  d  the  same  name, 
blood,  and  lineage.  He  well  undet^ 
stood,  indeed,  that  he  had  no  power 
iu  law  to  prevent  the  heir  in  tail  from 
defeating  this  purpose ;  but  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  nothing  but  a  ust 
necessity  would  induce  an  inheritor 
of  his  blood  to  part  with  such  a  patri- 
monial possession  for  the  little  money 
it  would  produce.  At  an^  rate,  he 
intended,  so  far  as  was  possible  by  hta 
own  act  and  will,  to  secure  its  per- 

Eetual  family  transmission;  though 
e  duly  estimated  the  chances  that 
this,  in  the  course  of  human  vicissi- 
tudes, might  not  hold  out  for  many 
generations  beyond  those  which  he 
could  himself  see. 

"  He  attached  similar  feelings  even 
to  the  old  and  valueless  furniture  of 
his  ^^andsires,  some  relics  of  whieh 
remained  in  the  Pepperell  house;  and, 
since  he  could  not  entail  them,  like 
the  land,  he  t-akes  care  to  bequeath 
all  the  movables  of  the  house  and  farm 
to  the  first  tenant  in  tail  who  should 
come  into  possession  of  the  estate, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  use 
means  to  transmit  them  to  his  sae- 


is,  that  in  successive  wills  he  entailed 
the  Pepperell  estate  in  the  strictest 
manner,  a' though  he  perfectly  well 
knew,  at  the  time  he  did  it,  that  any 
heir  of  his  to  whom  it  might  descend 
could,  by  the  very  simple  provisions 
of  our  statutes,  break  the  entail,  and 
convert  the  estate  into  an  ordinary 
inheritance,  as  unfettered  by  con- 
ditions as  if  he  had  bought  it.  This, 
however,  made  no  difference  to  Mr. 
Prescott.  "  It  was,"  as  Mr.  Gardiner, 
who  drew  the  wills  in  question,  truly 
says, — ^  it  was  a  matter  of  pure  sen- 
timent ;  for  the  estate  is  of  very 
moderate  value  as  a  piece  of  saleable 
propertv,  not  at  all  worthy,  in  that 
view,  of  unusual  pains  to  preserve  it 
for  the  benefit  of  remote  descendants. 
Nor  had  Mr.  Prescott,  in  truth,  the 
smallest  desire  to  perpetuate  wealth, 
in  connexion  with  his  name,  to  a  dis- 
tant generation.  Property  in  general 
he  was  content  to  leave,  after  tbe 
death  of  those  who  were  personally 
dear  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  made 
special  provisions;  to  the  common 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  accidents  of  life.  Wealth  he  re- 
garded only  for  its  uses,  and  valued 
no  more  than  other  men.  But  his 
little  Pepperell  farm,  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious as  it  is,  he  was  as  fond 
and  as  proud  of  as  any  baron  of  Eng- 
land is  of  his  old  feudal  castle,  and 
for  very  similar  reasons.  Hence  he 
had  the  strongest  desire  that  these 


cessors. 
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the  year  Mr.  Prescott  the  elder  retired  from  the  bar ;  and 
their  cottage  of  two  stories — built  without  the  slightest 
architectural  pretensions,  but  full  of  resources  for  comfort, 
and  carefully  fitted  to  its  objects  and  position — was 
occupied  by  them  the  next  summer.  In  a  hot  day  it  is 
the  coolest  spot  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  therefore 
among  the  coolest  on  the  whole  line  of  our  coast.  There, 
with  the  exception  of  the  summer  at  Pepperell,  following 
his  father's  death,  and  that  of  1850,  which  he  passed  in 
England,  he  spent  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  every  season  for 
five-and-twenty  years. 

As  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters, — 

*^  The  house  stands  on  a  bold  cliff  oyerlooking  the  ocean, — so  near 
that  in  a  storm  the  spray  is  thrown  oyer  the  piazza, — and  as  it  stands 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  many  miles  out  at  sea. 
There  is  more  than  one  printed  account  of  Nahant,  which  is  a  remark- 
able watering-place,  from  the  bold  formation  of  the  coast  and  its 
exposure  to  the  ocean.  It  is  not  a  bad  place — this  sea-girt  citadel — 
for  reyerie  and  writing,  with  the  music  of  the  winds  and  waters  inces- 
santly beating  on  the  rocks  and  broad  beaches  below.  This  place  is 
called  *  Fitful  Head,*  and  Noma's  was  not  wilder." 

He  had,  however,  difierent  minds  about  Nahant  at 
different  periods,  and  generally  felt  more  or  less  misgiving 
as  to  its  benefits  each  year  just  before  be  was  to  begin  his 
summer  residence  there.  Sometimes  he  thought  that  the 
strong  reflection  from  the  bright  ocean,  which  often  filled 
the  air  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  was  hurtful  to  his  im- 
paired sight.  Almost  always  he  perceived  that  the  cool 
dampness,  which  was  so  refreshing,  increased  his  rheumatic 
tendencies.  And  sometimes  he  complained  bitterly  that 
his  time  was  frittered  away  by  idlers  and  loungers,  who 
crowded  the  hotels  and  cottages  of  that  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  who  little  thought  how  he  suffered  as  they 
sat  gossiping  with  him  in  his  darkened  parlour  or  on  his 
shady  piazza/     But  wherever  he  might  live,  as  he  well 

*  His  memoruida  oontaia  much  on  month  here  bj  companj — companj 
this  annoyance  of  company.  In  one  which  hiring  the  woret  of  all  satieties; 
place  he  says :  **  I  have  lost  a  clear      for  the  satiety  from  stndy  brings  the 
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knew,  his  life  would  be  beset  with  all  its  old  infirmities, 
and  as  for  visitors,  his  kindly  nature  and  social  propensities 
would  never  permit  him  to  be  rigorous  with  his  friends, 
and  still  less  with  the  strangers  who  were  attracted  by  his 
reputation,  and  whose  calls  it  might  seem  churhsh  to  refuse. 
He  therefore  made  the  best  he  could  of  his  residence  at 
Nahant,  even  after  he  had  begun  to  entertain  a  serious  doubt 
about  its  effects.  This  was  natural.  The  sharp  tonic  air 
of  the  ocean  undoubtedly  invigorated  him  for  his  work, 
and  kept  down,  in  part  at  least,  his  troublesome  dyspepsia,® 
while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  his  principal  exercise  on 
horseback  in  the  long  twilight  of  our  summer  evenings,  he 
avoided,  to  a  great  degree,  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
dazzling  noon-day  splendours  of  the  place.  But  his  rheu- 
matism at  last  prevailed.  It  was  clearly  aggravated  by  the 
damp  air  which  penetrated  everywhere  at  Nahant,  and 
against  which  flannels  and  friction  were  a  very  imperfect 
defence. 

As,  therefore,  he  approached  the  confines  of  old  age,  he 
found  that  he  must  make  some  change  in  his  modes  of  life, 
and  arrange,  if  possible,  some  new  compromise  with  his 
conflicting  infirmities.  But  he  hesitated  long.  While  his 
father  lived,  who  found  great  solace  at  Nahant,  he  never 
failed  to  accompany  him  there  any  more  than  to  Pepperell, 
and  never  seemed  to  shrink  from  it  or  to  regret  it,  so  im- 
portant to  him  was  the  society  of  that  wise  and  gentle  old 
man,  and  so  necessary  to  his  daily  happiness. 

consciousness  of  improvement.    But  little  interraptiona'incident  to  a  water- 

this  dissipation  impairs  health,  spirits,  ing-place  or  a  windmill." 

scholarship.    Yet  how  can  I  escape  it,  ^  But  not  always.  In  August,  1841, 

tied  like  a  bear  to  a  stake  here  P    I  he  says :  "  Nahant  has  not  served  me 

will  devise  some  way  another  year,  or  as  well  as  usual  this  summer.    I  have 

Nahant  shall  be  '  Nae  haunt  of  mine,'  been  sorely  plagued  with  the  dyspeptic 

as  old  Stewart  [the  portrait  painter]  debility  and  pains.    But  I  am  deter- 

used  to  say."    And  in  a  letter  to  me  mined  not  to  heed  them."  Sometimes 

about  the  same  time,  August,  1840,  he  seemed  out  of  all  patience  with 

he  says :  '^  We  are  here  in  a  sort  of  Nahant.  Once  he  recorded  :  "An  acre 

whirligig — company  morning,  noon,  ofgrasa  and  old  trees  is  worth  a  wiider- 

and  night — company  to  dine  twice  a  ness  of  ocean."  He  wrote  this,  however, 

week^and,  in  short,  all  the  agreeable  at  Pepperell,  which  he  always  loved. 
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But  after  his  father's  death,  and  again  after  his  mother's, 
the  place  in  his  eyes  changed  its  character.  It  became 
cold,  dreary,  and  desolate;  it  wanted,  as  he  said,  the 
accustomed  faces.  The  last  strong  link  that  connected 
him  with  it  was  broken,  and  he  determined  to  live  there  no 
more, — ^*  his  visit  oft,  but  never  his  abode." 

Having  come  to  this  final  decision,  he  purchased,  in  the 
spring  of  1853,  a  house  on  the  shore  of  Lynn  Bay,  looking 
pleasantly  over  the  waters  to  his  old  home  at  Nidiant,  and 
only  half  a  dozen  miles  distant  from  it.  It  was  a  luxurious 
establishment  compared  with  the  simple  cottage  for  which 
he  exchanged  it,  and  was  less  exposed  to  the  annoyance  of 
idle  strangers  or  inconsiderate  friends.  Its  chief  attrac- 
tions, however,  were  its  mild  sea-breezes,  cool  and  refresh- 
ing, but  rarely  or  never  sharp  and  damp,  like  those  at 
N^ant,  and  its  drives,  which  could  easily  be  extended  into 
the  interior,  and  carried  into  rural  lanes  and  woodlands. 
He  enjoyed  it  very  much, — ^not,  indeed,  as  he  did  PeppereU, 
which  was  always  a  peculiar  place  to  him, — but  he  enjoyed 
it  more  than  he  did  any  other  of  his  residences  in  town  or 
countiy,  spending  ten  or  twelve  weeks  there  every  summer 
during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  embellishing  its 
grounds,  and  making  its  interior  arrangements  comfortable 
and  agreeable  to  his  children  and  grandchildren,  whom  he 
gathered  around  him  there,  as  he  loved  to  do  everywhere. 
Still,  much  was  added  to  his  happiness  when,  two  years 
later,  his  only  daughter,  who  had  been  married  in  1852 
to  Mr.  James  Lawrence,  was  settled  in  a  charming  villa 
hardly  a  stone's  throw  firom  his  door.  After  this  he 
seemed  to  need  nothing  more,  for  she  lived  still  nearer  to 
him  in  Boston,  and  visited  him  at  PeppereU  every  year 
with  her  children. 

One  thing  at  his  Lynn  home  was  and  still  is  (1862) 
veiy  touching.  There  was  hardly  a  tree  on  the  place, 
except  some  young  plantations,  which  were  partly  his  own 
work,  and  which  he  did  not  Uve  to  see  grow  up.     But 
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shade  was  important  to  him  there  as  it  was  everywhere ; 
and  none  was  to  be  found  in  his  grounds  except  under  the 
broad  branches  of  an  old  cherry-tree,  which  had  come  down 
from  the  days  of  the  Quaker  shoemakers  who  were  so  long 
the  monarchs  of  .the  lands  there  and  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood. Round  the  narrow  circle  of  shade  which  this  tree 
afforded  him,  he  walked  with  his  accustomed  fidelity  a 
certain  length  of  time  every  day,  whenever  the  sun  pre- 
vented him  from  going  more  freely  abroad.  There  he 
soon  wore  a  path  in  the  greensward,  and  so  deep  did  it  at 
last  become,  that  now — four  years  since  any  foot  has  pressed 
it — ^the  marks  still  remain,  as  a  sad  memorial  of  his  in- 
firmity. I  have  not  unfrequently  watched  him,  as  he  paced 
his  wearisome  rounds  there,  carrying  a  light  umbrella  in 
his  hand,  which,  when  he  reached  the  sunny  side  of  his 
circle,  he  raised  for  an  instant  to  protect  his  eye,  and  then 
shut  it  again  that  the  suffering  organ  might  have  the  full 
benefit,  not  only  of  the  exercise,  but  of  the  fresh  air ;  so 
exact  and  minute  was  he  as  to  whatever  could  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  its  condition.' 

But  in  this  respect  all  his  houses  were  alike.  His  sight 
and  the  care  needful  to  preserve  it  were  everywhere  in  his 
thoughts,  and  controlled  more  or  less  whatever  he  did  or 
undertook. 


'  Since  writing  these  sentences,  a 
sonnet  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  in 
a  cutting  from  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  tmie>  which  refers  to  the  circle 
round  the  old  cherry-tree. 

"  No  more,  ahi  I  the  soft  ntonung  Spring 
Shall  greet  thee,  waUdng  near  thy  fiiTonrite 

tree. 
Marking  with  patient  itep  the  magic  ring 
Where  pageants  grand  and  monaroht  moved 

with  thee, 
Thon  new  Colnmbnil  bringing  from  old 

Spain 
Her  ancient  wealth  to  thii  awaiting  shore ; 


Returning,  stamped  with  impress  of  thy 

brain, 
Far  richer  treasnrai  than  her  nlleoBS  bore. 
Two  worlds  shall  weep  for  ttiee,  the  OU. 

the  New, 
Now  that  the  marUe  and  the  canvas  wait 
In  vain  to  cheer  the  iiones  and  hearts  so 

true 
Thy  immortality  made  desolate. 
While  angels  on  imperishable  scroll 
Beoord  the  wondrons  beanty  of  thy  soaL'* 

It  was  written,  as  I  haye  learned 
since  I  copied  it  into  this  note,  bj  a 
very  cultivated  lad^r  of  New  York, 
Mrs.  John  Sherwood. 
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1863—1868. 

First  Bummer  at  Lynn. — ^Work  on  "  Philip  the  Second." — Memorandft  aboni 
it.— Prints  the  first  two  Yolames.— Their  Success.— Addition  to  Robertson's 
"  Charles  the  Fifth." — Memoir  of  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence. — Qoes  on  with 
"  Philip  the  Second." — ^Illness. — ^Dinner  at  Mr.  Gardlner's.-*Correspondence. 

Mr.  Prescott  went  to  Lynn  on  the  21st  of  June,  1853. 
He  found  it,  as  he  recorded  a  few  days  afterwards,  *'a 
sober,  quiet  country,  with  the  open  ocean  spread  out  before 
him.  What,"  he  added,  ''can  be  better  for  study  and 
meditation  ?  I  hope  to  show  the  fruits  of  it,  and  yet,  in 
this  tonic  air,  defy  the  foul  fiend  dyspepsia.  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  be  less  plagued  with  rheumatism." 

His  first  season  in  his  new  villa,  however,  was  not  very 
fruitful  in  literary  results,  and  he  was  little  satisfied.  It 
was  hard  to  get  settled,  and  interruptions  from  afiairs  were 
frequent.  But  his  life  there  was  not  without  its  appropriate 
enjoyments.  He  had  visits  from  his  friends  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Lyell,  and  from  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  EUes- 
mere,  and  he  was  with  them  all  in  a  gay  visit  to  New 
York,  where  they  went  for  the  Exhibition  of  that  year,  to 
which  Lord  EUesmere  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  come  as 
Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  But, 
though  these  were  interruptions,  they  were  much  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  pleasure  they  gave,  and,  after 
all,  he  made  progress  enough  to  insure  to  him  that  feeling 
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of  success  which  he  always  found  important  for  sustaining 
his  industry.  In  fact,  by  October  he  was  so  &r  advanced 
with  the  second  volume  of  "  Philip  the  Second,"  that  he 
began  to  make  calculations  as  to  the  number  of  pages  it 
might  fill,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  materials, 
and  as  to  the  time  when  the  whole  would  be  ready  for  the 
press.  But  his  arrangements  contemplated  some  postpone- 
ment of  the  publication  beyond  the  time  he  had  originally 
proposed  for  it.  When  noting  this  circiunstance,  he  added, 
with  characteristic  good-humour,  "  The  public,  I  fancy,  will 
not  object  to  waiting." 

His  results,  however,  in  this  case  differed  more  than  usual 
from  his  calculations.  The  space  filled  by  the  troubles 
of  Philip  with  the  Barbary  powers,  by  the  siege  of 
Malta,  and  by  the  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos,  was  more  than 
double  what  he  had  reckoned  for  them.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Morisco  rebellion  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  second  volume,  were 
necessarily  postponed  to  the  third.  But  all  these  subjects 
interested  and  excited  him.  From  this  time,  therefore,  he 
worked  vigorously  and  well,  and  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1854,  he  finished  the  last  note  to  the  last  chapter  of  the 
second  volume. 

On  this  occasion  he  made  the  following  memoranda : — 

''By  next  spring,  when  I  trust  these  volumes  will  be  published, 
nearly  eight  years  will  have  elapsed  sinoe  the  publication  of  the  '  Con<- 
quest  of  Peru,'  which  was  also  in  two  volumes,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  less  than  four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  '  Conquest  of 
Mexico.'  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  chai^ged  eren  more  on 
the  state  of  my  eyes  than  on  the  difficulty  and  extent  of  the  subject. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  '  Peru '  was  published  I  hardly  ventured  to 
look  into  a  book,  and  though  I  have  grown  bolder  as  I  have  advanoed, 
my  waning  vision  has  warned  me  to  manage  my  eye  with  much 
greater  reserve  than  formerly.  Indeed,  for  some  time  after  I  had 
finished  the  'Peru,'  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  grapple  with  the 
whole  subject  of  '  Philip '  in  extenso  ;  and,  when  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  serre  up  the  whole  barbecue  instead  of  particular  parts,  I  had  so 
little  confidence  in  the  strength  of  my  yision,  that  I  thought  of  calling 
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the  work  '  MemoirB/  and  treating  the  sabject  in  a  more  desultory  and 
superficial  manner  than  belongs  to  a  regular  history.  I  did  not  go  to 
work  in  a  business-like  style  till  I  broke  ground  on  the  troubles  of  the 
Netherlands.     Perhaps  my  critics  may  find  this  out. 

'*  My  first  chapter  was  written  in  July,  1849,  at  Nahant ;  my  last  of 
the  second  volume  concluded  at  this  date  at  Lynn,  which  allows  about 
five  years  for  the  actual  composition  of  the  work,  firom  which  six 
months  must  be  deducted  for  a  visit  to  England. 

''  The  amount  of  the  two  volumes  I  reckon  at  about  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  than  a  wise  economy 
would  have  prescribed ;  but  I  hope  the  reader  will  be  the  gainer  by  it. 
Nothing  remains  now  but  to  correct  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work, 
especially  those  relating  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  which  all  my  new 
things  have  been  forestalled  since  I  began  to  write  by  Mignet,  Stirling, 
&a, — a  warning  to  procrastinating  historians.  This  tinkering,  with  a 
few  biographical  notices,  ought  not  to  take  more  than  two  or  three 
months,  if  my  eyes  stand  by  me.  But,  Quien  sabe  f  The  two  months 
I  have  been  here  I  have  hardly  had  two  weeks'  use  of  the  eye ;  so 
much  for  a  stupid  strain  of  the  muscles,  rather  than  the  nerve,  just 
before  I  left  town." 

In  November  he  began  to  stereotype  the  work,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  pages  a  day.  Each  volume  held  out  a  little 
more  than  his  estimate^  but  the  whole  was  completed  in 
May,  1855,  his  friend  Mr.  Folsom  revising  it  all  with 
great  care  as  it  went  through  the  press.  It  was  not, 
however,  immediately  published.  To  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  time,  which,  from  severe  financial  embarrassments, 
were  unfavourable  to  literary  enterprise,  it  did  not  appear, 
either  in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  until  November. 

An  adverse  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the 
power  of  a  foreigner  to  claim  copyright  in  England  had, 
however,  cut  him  off  from  his  brilliant  prospects  there; 
and  in  the  United  States  he  had  changed  his  publishers, 
not  from  any  dissatisfaction  with  them, — for,  as  he  said, 
they  had  dedt  well  with  him  from  first  to  last, — but  from 
circumstances  wholly  of  a  financial  character. 

Six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes 
of  ''  Philip  the  Second,"  he  made  the  following  notice  of 
the  result : — 
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'^  A  settlement  made  with  my  pabliabenhere  laat  week  enables  me  to 
speak  of  the  suooess  of  the  work.  In  England  it  has  been  published 
in  four  separate  editions ;  one  of  them  from  the  rival  house  of  Rout- 
ledga  It  has  been  twice  re-printed  in  Crermanj,  and  a  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  it  is  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Madrid  In  this  oountry 
eight  thousand  copies  haye  been  sold,  while  the  sales  of  the  preoeding 
works  have  been  so  much  improved  by  the  impulse  reoeived  from  this, 
that  nearly  thirty  thousand  volumes  of  them  have  been  disposed  of  by 
my  Boston  publishers^  from  whom  I  have  received  seventeen  thousand 
dollars  for  the  '  Philip '  and  the  other  works  the  last  six  months.  So 
much  for  the  lucre  ! 

"  From  the  tone  of  the  foreign  journals  and  those  of  my  own  oountry, 
it  would  seem  that  the  work  has  found  quite  as  much  &vour  as  any  of 
its  predecessors,  and,  as  the  sales  have  been  much  greater  than  of  any 
other  of  them  in  the  same  space  of  time,  I  may  be  considered  to  have 
as  favoiirable  a  breeze  to  carry  me  forward  on  my  long  voyage  as  I 
could  desire.  This  is  very  important  to  me,  as  I  felt  a  little  nervous 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  the  work,  after  so  long  an  interval  since 
the  preceding  one  had  appeared." 

It  is  needless  to  add  anything  to  a  simple  statement  like 
this.  The  success  of  the  work  was  complete,  and  has  con- 
tinued so.  The  reviews  of  it  on  its  first  appearance  were 
less  numerous  than  they  had  been  in  the  case  of  its  pre- 
decessors. It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  book 
would  be  equal  to  its  subject ;  and,  besides,  the  sale  both 
in  England  aud  in  the  United  States  was  so  large  and  so 
prompt,  that  the  public  decision  was,  in  fact,  made  quite  as 
soon  as  the  critics  could  have  been  heard.  There  was, 
however,  no  difference  of  opinion  anywhere  on  the  matter ; 
and,  if  there  had  been,  the  favourable  judgment  of  M. 
Guizot,   in   the  EdinhuTjgh   Bevieto   for  January,    1857,  | 

would  have  outweighed  many  such  as  are  commonly  pro- 
nounced by  persons  little  competent  to  decide  questions 
they  so  gravely  claim  to  adjudicate.'  i 

But  while  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  ! 

>  On  the  first  of  Jannarj,  18G0,  with  exaotness ;  allhough  a  few  days 

nearly  13.000  copies  of  these  two  later  it  was  known  that  the  nnmfaier 

▼olumes  of  the  '*  History  of  Philip  must  have  been  greater  than  had  been 

the  Second"  bad  been  sold;  but  the  assumed  in  makiiig  up  the  above  esti- 

number  in  England  could  not  be  giren  mate. 
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"  History  of  PRilip  the  Second"  was  going  on,  Mr.  Prescott 
was  occupies}  with  another  work  on  a  kindred  subject,  and 
one  which  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  by  a  sort  of  natural  necessity.  I  refer  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  and  life  of  Philip's  illustrious  father.  It 
was  plain  that  the  accounts  of  Gachard,  drawn  from  manu- 
script sources,  which  had  been  already  so  well  used  in 
English  by  Stirling,  and  in  French  by  Mignet,'  respecting 
the  life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  after  his  abdication,  were  so 
diflferent  from  the  accounts  given  by  Robertson,  that  his 
eloquent  work  could  no  longer  serve  as  a  sufficient  link 
between  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  those  of 
their  grandson ;  still  less  between  those  of  their  grandson 
and  Philip  the  Second.  It  had,  therefore,  more  than  once 
been  suggested  to  Mr.  Prescott  that  he  should  himself  fill 
up  the  interval  with  an  entirely  new  work  on  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth. 

But  this  was  a  task  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  had  no  wish  to  bring  himself  at  all  into 
competition  with  the  Scotch  historian,  who  had  so  honour* 
ably  won  his  laurels ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Second  opened  to  him  a  long  vista  of  years  all  filled 
with  labour ;  besides  which  the  times  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
constituted  a  wide  subject,  for  which  he  had  made  no  col- 
lections, and  which  he  had  examined  only  as  a  portion  of 
Spanish  history  intimately  connected  with  the  portions 
immediately  preceding  and  following  it,  to  which  he  had 
already  devoted  himself.  Still,  he  admitted  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  concluding 
period  of  Robertson's  History  into  harmony  with  facts  now 
known  and  settled,  and  with  the  representations  which 
must  constitute  the  opening  chapters  of  his  own  account  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second. 

■  The  Cloister  Life  of   the  Era-      net  (Paris,  1854,  8»o.).      Gachard, 
pcror  Charles  V.,  by  William  Stirling      L.  P.,  Retraite  ct  Mori  de  Cliarles- 
(London,  1862,  8vo.).   Charles-Quint,      Quint,  au  Monast^re  de  Yustc  (Bmx- 
son  Abdication,  son  S^jour  et  sa  Mort      elles,  3  vol.  Sto,  1854,  sqq.) 
an  Monast^re  de  Yuste,  par  M.  Mig^ 

P  F 
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In  May,  1855,  th^^fore,  he  began  to  prepare  a  uew 
conclusion  to  Robertson's  ''  Charles  the  Fifth/'  and  in  the 
January  following  had  completed  it.  It  embraces  that 
portion  of  the  Emperor's  life  which  followed  his  abdication, 
and  makes  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  It  was  not 
published  until  the  succeeding  December,  the  intervening 
months  having  been  required  to  prepare  and  print  the 
volumes  of  Robertson,  to  which  the  account  of  the  last 
year  of  the  Emperor's  life,  the  one  at  Yuste,  was  to  be  the 
conclusion. 

I  was  then  in  Europe,  and  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1856,  he  wrote  to  me  : — 

"  M J  '  Charles  the  Fifth,'  or  rather  Robertson's,  with  my  Continua- 
tion, made  his  bow  to  the  public  to-day,  like  a  strapping  giant  witii  a 
little  urchin  holding  on  to  the  tail  of  his  ooat  I  can't  say  I  expect 
much  from  it,  as  the  best  and  biggest  part  is  somewhat  of  the  oldest 
But  people  who  like  a  complete  series  will  need  it  to  fill  up  the  gap 
betwixt '  Ferdinand '  and  '  Philip.' " 

It  had,  however,  the  same  sort  of  success  with  all  his 
other  works.  Six  thousand  nine  hundred  copies  were 
published  in  London  and  Boston  before  the  end  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

As  soon  as  his  continuation  of  Robertson  was  com- 
pleted^ he  gave  a  few  weeks  to  the  preparation  of  a  Memoir 
of  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  who  had 
died  in  the  preceding  month  of  August.  It  is  a  graceful 
and  becoming  tribute  to  an  eminent  man,  who  deserved 
well  not  only  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bom  and 
always  lived,  but  of  the  country  which  he  had  faithfully 
served  in  many  high  capacities  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
which  had  well-nigh  cailed  him  to  what,  in  the  course 
of  events,  became  the  highest.'     The  Memoir  is  short, 

*  Mr.  Lawrence  oame  verj  near  case,  he   would,  on   the   death   of 

beinfr  nominated  bj  the  Whipr  party's  General  Taylor,  have   become  Pre- 

convention  as  their  candidate  for  Vice-  sident  of  the  Uoited  States,  as  did 

President  of  the  United  States,  in-  Mr.  EiUmore.    Mr.  Lawrmioe  hAed 

8t«ad  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  on  the  same  Tery  few  votes  of  this  higli  saeoess 

ticket  with  Generml  Taylor.    In  that  and  I  shall  never  foigel  the  ^t 
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originally  prepared  for  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
subsequently  printed  in  a  beautiful  quarto  form  for  private 
distribution. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1856,  he  turned  again  to  his 
"  History  of  Philip  the  Second,"  and  went  on  with  it,  not 
rapidly,  perhaps,  but  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
when  he  was  partly  occupied  in  correcting  for  the  press  his 
addition  to  ''  Charles  the  Fifth,''  his  progress  was  good. 
He  had  a  pleasant  summer  at  Lynn,,  during  the  heats  of 
the  season,  and  enjoyed  his  life  so  well  in  the  autumn  at 
Pepperell,  that  he  again  thought  he  might  make  his  holi- 
days there  longer  in  succeeding  years.     But  he  never  did. 

"  Oar  autumn  vUle^^giaturOy^  he  sajs,  under  date  of  October  30tb, 
1856,  ''has  been  oharming,  aa  usual,— the  weather  remarkably  fine, — 
many  of  the  days  too  Indian-nanmerishy  however.^  The  vegetation 
has  been  remarkably  fresh  to  a  late  period,  from  the  great  rains,  and 
then  &ding^  or  rather  flushing  into  a  blase  of  glorious  colours,  which, 
as  they  passed  away,  and  the  &llen  leaves  strewed  the  ground  with 
their  splendours,  have  been  succeeded  by  wider  reaches  of  the  land- 
scape and  the  dark-blue  mountains  in  the  distance.  The  old  trees 
seem  like  friends  of  earlier  days,  still  spreading  out  their  venerable 
arms  around  me,  and  reminding  me  of  him  by  whose  hands  so  many 

good  -  bumonr   with    which,    a    few  colours.    If  at  this  season  a  man  of 

minutes  after  he  knew  that  he  had  an  affectionate  heart  and  ardent  imagi- 

failed  of   the  nomination   as  Vice-  nation  should  visit  the  tombs  of  his 

President,  he  came  into  my  house,  friends,  ihfi  south-western  breezes,  as 

being  mj  next-door  neighbour,  and  thej  breathe  through    the   glowing 

told  me  of  it.  trees,  would  seem  to  him  almost  ar- 

*  This  peouliar  New  Englsnd  season  ticulate.    Thouich  he  might  not  be  so 

is  well  described  in  a  note  to  the  rapt  in  enthusiasm  as  to  fancj  that 

eighth  sermon  of  a  small  collection  the    spirits   of  his   anoeators   were 

first  printed  pri?ateW  in  1812,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  jret  he  would 

afterwards   published,    bj   the    late  at  least  ima^e  that  be  heard  the 

Rev.  James  Freeman,  one  of  the  wise  still,  small  Toice  of  God.  This  charm- 

and  good  men  of  his  time.  ing  seasMi  is  called  the  Indian  Sum* 

'*  The  south-west  is  the  pleasanteat  mer,  a  name  which  is  derived  from 

wind  which  blows  in  New  England,  the  natives,  who  believe  that  it  ir 

In  the  month  of  Ootober,  in  particuhtr,  caneed  bj  a  wind  which  comes  imme- 

after  the  frosts  which  oommonljr  take  diately  from  the  court  of  their  great 

pUu»  at  the  end  of  September,  it  fre-  and  benevolent  God,  Gautantowwit. 

quentlj  produces  two  or  three  weeks  or  the  Sonth-weatem  God,  the  God 

of  fair  weather,  in  which  the  air  is  who  is  superior  to  all  other  bein^ ; 

perfectly  transparent,  and  the  clouds,  who  sends  them  every  blessing  which 

which  float  in  a  skj  of  the  purest  the^  enjoy,  and  to  whom  the  souls  of 

azure,   are    adorned    with    bniliant  tbeir  fathers  go  after  their  decease.'* 

F  F    2 
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of  them  were  planted.     No  spot  that   I  own  is  so  full  of  tender 
reminiscences  to  me. 

"  The  time  has  been  propitious,  as  usual,  to  mental,  and,  I  trust, 
moral  progress.  I  have  worked  con  amove,  as  I  always  do  in  these 
quiet  shades,  though  not  with  the  furore  6f  those  times  when  I  turned 
off  sometimes  fifteen  pages  in  a  daj.  But  my  eyes — my  literary  legs 
— grow  feebler  and  feebler,  as  I  near  my  grand  climacteria  I  hope  it 
will  be  long,  however,  before  I  shall  have  to  say,  Solve  senfscenUifiL  I 
would  rather  die  in  harness.  Another  year,  I  trust,  we  may  get  some 
way  into  December  before  going  into  town.  But  I  don't  know.  It 
takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  in  my  family.*' 

The  winter  that  followed,  1856-7,  was  an  unhappy  one, 
and  not  without  painful  auguries.  I  was  then  in  Italy. 
My  letters  informed  me  that  my  friend  was  su£fering  from 
severe  headaches.  He  wrote  me,  in  reply  to  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  that  it  was  true  he  had  suffered  from  a  new 
sort  of  troubles ;  but  he  wrote  lightly  and  pleasantly,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  The  greatest 
severity  of  his  pain  was  from  December  to  March.  During 
that  period,  he  was  often  unable  to  work  at  all,  and  from 
time  to  time,  and  generally  for  some  hours  every  day,  bis 
sufferings  were  very  severe. 

On  my  return  home  in  September,  1857,  I  found  his 
appearance  considerably  changed.  He  was  much  better,  1 
was  assured,  than  he  had  been  during  the  winter ;  and  the 
ever-watchful  Mrs.  Prescott  told  me  that  he  had  been 
able  for  several  months  to  pursue  his  literary  labours  nearly 
every  day,  though  cautiously  and  sometimes  not  without 
anxiety  on  her  part.  He  was,  I  thought,  not  a  sound  man, 
as  he  was  when  I  had  last  seen  him,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  before ;  for,  although  he  suffered  less  pain  in  his 
head  than  he  had  for  some  time,  he  was  seldom  free  from 
annoyance  there.  He,  however,  regarded  the  affection,  in 
its  different  forms,  as  rheumatic,  and  as  connected  with  all 
the  kindred  maladies  that  from  his  youth  had  been  lurking 
in  his  system.  I  would  gladly  have  agreed  with  him,  but, 
when  I  occasionally  observed  that  the   pain  he  suffered 
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flushed  his  face  and  neck  with  a  dark  mahogany  colour,  I 
could  not  drive  away  the  apprehensions  that  haunted  me. 

Still  he  was  almost  always  able  to  occupy  himself,  at 
least  a  part  of  each  day,  with  his  literary  labours ;  and  in 
the  first  weeks  of  the  new  year  he  wrote  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  "  Philip  the  Second,"  or, 
if  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  last  of  them  were  not 
absolutely  committed  to  paper  at  that  time,  they  were  com- 
posed, as  was  his  custom,  in  his  memory,  and  were  ready 
to  be  written  down  at  the  first  moment  of  leisure.  This 
was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  end  of  January,  1858. 

But,  though  he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  and  well 
during  the  latter  part  of  1857  and  in  the  opening  days  of 
1858,  still  he  enjoyed  life  almost  as  he  had  done  in  its 
happiest  years.  He  not  only  worked,  and  did  it  well,  but 
he  took  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  in  society  that  he  always 
had.  Dining  with  friends,  which  had  been  his  favourite 
mode  of  social  enjoyment,  as  it  had  been  his  father's,  was 
continued,  and  especially  dining  with  a  few  ;  an  indulgence 
which  he  could  not  permit  to  be  interfered  with.  One  of 
the  last  of  these  occasions — I  suppose  the  very  last,  before 
his  illness  in  February,  1858,  interrupted  them  for  several 
months — is  so  happily  described  by  his  life-long  friend, 
Mr.  Gardiner,  that  I  take  much  pleasure  in  giving  his 
account  of  it  entire.  He  is  speaking  of  a  sort  of  dinners 
that  Prescott  used  to  call  croneyin^s,  which  he  particularly 
enjoyed,  and  of  which  there  are  occasional,  though  very 
rare  and  slight,  notices  in  his  memoranda. 

*'  With  what  mingled  emotions,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  **  I  recall  the 
last  of  these  ocoasions !  I  am  enabled  to  fix  its  date  very  nearly. 
It  was  at  mj  own  house,  either  on  the  last  day  of  January,  or  one 
of  the  earliest  days  of  February,  1858.  It  was  a  party  so  small 
that  it  hardly  deserves  the  nama  Prescott  and  two  of  his  most 
intimate  firiends,  besides  myself  and  my  family,  were  all  who  filled  a 
small  round  table.  He  had  suffered  during  the  past  year  from 
frequent  and  severe  headaches;  a  source  of  more  uneasiness  to  his 
friends  than  to  himself,  for  he  never  attributed  these  headaches  to 


"^i  ?*gpi  »  "^sry  rrcet  ^nnrrri  or  ;i±i  Ffcc^rsL  Soa&a  warn  so 
fcLrii?t  -r^ix  ziis  Tz-.i!^  TUB^iZajc  Ide  w^  jsd  «£  jLjtlx  ii.»x  I  p rcpased 
w^  siiiii.ii  I-^  'uj±  isirnTr:^^.  "sjfc^r-r'X  "^ri*  brafci  mz»i  vi:«r.  m  the 
or.iEinrr  >i  «»  ijiii  mlj  ia«t  SLl*^:rss,  »zii  Liije  ccses.  Oi^e  fnakd^ 
•ae  'S-V":.i«ny  t:  Frg-.tTfi  fc-srs  infixed  a  dSTriye  of  dajs  m^  us. 
Or:c.*i.  lij*  hec  t^'^a.  j:ii  k=>:v.  to  Pi^peral.  ^ts  his  btrtliplftce. 
Hji  iLUJsr  »M  a  l^ertc^iaza  ia  et  grazi-T'^tbera  regiaB«it  gq  tlie 
E«5rr-'.ci.'-:«  dkj  of  hr:zjLfr  HljL  wben  British  trnnxij  w  so  weD 
^^  j^s«  rc^ec^ect,     Tbe  tiro  brmre  oocnpamoDB  in  anna  ww 
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great  fHends,  and|  being  neighbours,  often  sipped  their  toddy  together 
in  the  same  room  where  their  descendants  took  their  champagne  and 
sherry,  the  latter  some  of  the  good — I  do  not  say  the  bat — ^fnika  of 
our  glorious  Revolution.  It  wa»  rather  interesting  to  think  of  it, 
was  it  not  t  But  poor  Lawrence  went  from  us  to  Groton  to  pass  a 
few  days,  and  while  there  had  a  bad  attack  of — I  don't  know  what^ 
nor  the  doctors  either — great  pains  in  the  chest,  pressure  on  the 
head,  and  insensibility.  Yet  they  do  not  think  it  apoplectic  in  its 
character,  but  arising  from  a  disturbance  of  the  liver,  to  which  he 
has  been  subject.  Any  way  it  is  very  alarming.  It  n  the  third 
attack  of  the  kind  he  has  had  in  six  weeks,  and  it  makes  all  his 
friends  ^  guess  and  fear  ^  for  the  future.  He  is  now  on  a  very  carefril 
regimen,  and  pays  little  attention  to  business  or  anything  that  can 
excite  him.  His  loss  would  be  a  great  one  to  this  community,  and 
it  certainly  would  be  inestimable  to  his  fiimily.  There  are  few  whom 
I  should  be  more  sorry  to  part  with,  for  besides  good  sense  and  laiige 
practical  information,  he  has  such  a  genial  nature,  with  such  frank 
and  joyous  manners  as  are  not  often  found  among  us  cold-blooded 
Yankeea  1  would  not  have  you  think  from  all  this  that  he  is  at 
the  point  of  death.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  just  met  him  in  the 
street^  and  looking  very  well    But  his  constitution  is  shaken. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  town  your  friends^  the  Oovemor-Qeneral 
of  all  the  Canadas  and  lady,  turned  up  again,  to  my  great  satisfiM)- 
tion,  as  I  wished  to  see  them,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  paying 
them  some  attention.  I  dined  with  them  at  the  Ticknora  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  to-day  they  dine  with  us.  We  shall  have  a  dosea 
more  friends,  the  famille  Sears,  the  elder  and  younger  branches,  the 
Ticknors  supported  by  Hillard,  and  our  brave  Ex-Consul  Aspinwall. 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  prim  and  prosy  t  I  wish  you  and  your  hus- 
band were  to  help  us  out  with  it.  I  like  the  Heads  veiy  much,  the 
little  I  have  seen  of  them ;  well-bred,  unaffected,  and  intellectual 
people,  with  uncommon  good-nature  for  travellers,  t.e.  John  Bull 
travelleiB. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Boston,  December  24, 1854. 

Have  you  seen  Lord  Carlisle's  volume  of  Travekt  He  sent  it  to 
me  the  other  day,  and  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  agreeable  record,  and 
full  of  the  noble  sentiments  which  belong  to  him. 

So  poor  Lockhart  has  paid  the  great  debt  Was  it  not  a  touching 
thing  that  he  should  have  died  on  the  spot  endeared  to  him  by  so 
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many  tender  and  joyons  reoollectionB,  and  of  the  same  disease  which 
destroyed  Sir  Walter  too  !  I  liked  Lockhart^  the  little  I  saw  of  him  ; 
and  a  vein  of  melancholy  tinged  with  the  sarcastic  gave  an  interesting 
piquancy  to  his  conversation.  I  don't  know  that  it  made  his  (Mticism 
more  agreeable  to  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  it. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Boston,  December  31,  lSo4. 
Thank  you,  dear  Lady  Lyell,  for  your  kind  note  and  the  likeness  ^ 
which  accompanied  it  It  is  charming ;  the  noble,  expansive  forehead, 
the  little  mouth  that  does — ^not  speak.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect. 
It  will  make  a  nice  pendant  to  Ticknor'fl^  executed  in  the  same  way. 
This  ciystallotype — if  that  is  the  name  it  goes  by  with  you  as  it  does 
with  us — ^18  a  miraculous  invention,  and  one  by  no  means  auspicious 
to  the  engraver,  or  indeed  the  painter.  Apollo,  in  old  times,  was  the 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  painting  among  the  rest  But  in  our 
days  he  is  made  to  become  painter  himself. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Boston,  March  15, 1$55. 
I  envy  you  your  Continental  tour,  especially  your  visit  to  Berlin. 
It  is  a  capital  I  should  like  well  to  see,  if  it  were  only  to  meet  Hum- 
boldt, one  of  the  very  few  men  in  the  world  whom  one  would  take  the 
trouble  to  walk  a  mile  to  see;  now  that  the  Iron  Duke  is  dead, 
I  hardly  know  another  I  would  go  half  that  distance  to  have  a  look  at 
I  have  had  some  very  kind  letters  from  Humboldt,  who  has  always 
taken  a  friendly  interest  in  my  historical  career ;  and,  as  this  has  lain 
in  his  path,  it  has  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the  immense  services  he 
has  done  to  science  and  letters  by  his  curious  researches  and  his  beau- 
tiful manner  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  them  to  the  reader. 

FROM  LORD  CARLISLE. 

Optimb  kt  Cabissimb,  Castle  Howard,  March  80, 1S55. 

Nothing  ever  pleased  me  more,  except  perhaps  your  own  most  kind 

and  indulgent  verdict,  than  the  opinion  you  endowed  to  me  from  the 

erudite  and  weighty  authority  of  Felton.^    For,  besides  all  his  intrinsic 

titles  to  respect  and  deference  as  scholar,  author,  and  critic,  he  had 

*   or  Sir  Charles  Ljell.  pleasant  learning ''  The  Diary  in  Turk- 

'  Professor  Felton,  afterwards  the  ish  and  Greek  Waters,"  of  Lord  Car- 

niuch-loYed  President  of  Harvard  Col-  lisle  (1855). 

lege,  edited  and  iliiutrated  with  his 
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himself  drunk  in  the  inspiration  of  the  self-same  soenes,  and  knows 
how  feebly  the  pale  colouring  of  words  can  pourtray  all  the  glowing 
realities  of  those  ilassic  shores,  i  will  attend  to  your  behest  about 
the  hodk  when  I  get  back  to  London.  You  will  excuse  me  for  guiding 
myself  by  Homeric  precedent,  so  I  shall  presume  to  expect  a  Dio- 
medean  exchange  of  armour,  and,  in  return  for  my  light  texture,  to 
receiTC  your  full  mail-clad  "  Philip  the  Second.** 

You  will  have  perceived  that  we  have  been  shifting  scenes  on  our 
political  stage  with  much  rapidity  and  not  a  little  complexity  of  plot. 
I  appear  myself  before  you  in  a  new  character.^  Suppose  you  come 
and  see  how  I  comport  myself  in  it  I  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
showing  you  a  real  sovereign,  and  I  can  now  treat  you  to  the  representa- 
tion of  a  mock  one.  I  will  not  guarantee,  however,  that  I  may  n9t 
have  to  descend  from  my  throne  before  you  can  reach  its  august 
presence. 

I  take  up  my  abode  in  Ireland  about  Easter.  I  have  a  comfortable 
residence  there,  and  a  most  agreeable  view ;  not  so  sparkling  as  that 
over  the  iEgean  and  Cyclades,  but  over  bright  fresh  green  and  a  good 
outline  of  hilL  I  am  quite  serious  in  uiging  you  to  come.  You  may 
send  Sumner  too. 

Peace  be  with  you  and  yours  at  least,  if  it  cannot  be  with  the  whole 
world. 

Most  affectionately, 

Carlisle. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Boston,  April  25,  1855. 

I  don't  think  I  do  myself  quite  justice  in  saying  I  am  a  fixture 
because  I  stick  to  the  easy-chair ;  for,  ailer  all,  the  mind  is  the  man, 
and  my  mind  has  carried  me  over  many  a  league  since  I  saw  you  last, 
and  fiir  back,  too,  into  other  centuries.  If  I  should  go  to  heaven 
when  I  quit  this  dirty  ball,  I  shall  find  many  acquaintances  there,  and 
some  of  them  very  respectable,  of  the  olden  time  ;  many  whose  letters 
I  have  read  since  their  death,  never  intended  for  vulgar  eyes  to  feed 
upon.  Don't  you  think  I  should  have  a  kindly  greeting  from  good 
Isabella?  Even  Bloody  Mary,  I  think,  will  smile  on  me;  for  I  love 
the  old  Spanish  stock,  the  house  of  Trastamara.  But  there  is  one 
that  I  am  sure  will  owe  me  a  grudge,  and  that  is  the  very  man  I  have 
been  making  two  big  volumes  upon.  With  all  my  good  nature  I  can't 
wash  him  even  into  the  darkest  French  gray.     He  ia  black  and  all 

*  As  Viceroj  of  Ireland. 
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black.     My  friend  Madame  Calderon  will  never  foi^g^ve  me.     Is  it  not 
charitable  to  give  Philip  a  place  in  heaven  I 

So  Lord  Carlisle  has  got  the  Irish  sceptre.  He  has  written  kindly 
to  ask  me  to  visit  him  this  summer,  and  see  his  vice-r^al  state.  I 
should  like  nothing  better ;  but  I  have  my  four  acres  of  lawn,  and 
ever  so  many  greener  acres  of  salt  water  to  overlook,  to  say  nothing 
of  generations  of  descendants,  who  will  be  crying  out  for  me  like 
pelicans  in  the  wilderness,  should  I  abscond.  An  edition,  by  the  by, 
of  CarlL&le*s  book  is  in  the  press  here,  and  will  come  out  under  Felton's 
care.  He  went  over  the  same  ground,  at  about  the  same  time  with 
LordC. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Boston,  June  17, 1855. 
•  ••  •••.• 

We  are  very  busy  just  now  preparing  for  our  seaside  flitting.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  us  that  Elizabeth  is  to  be  so  near  us.^  Her  new 
house  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  every  way  a  more  ambitious  affair,  than 
ours.  I  expect  to  revel  in  babies,  for  William  and  his  wife  and  nursery 
take  up  their  quarters  the  first  mouth  with  us.^  I  suppose  Anna 
Tieknor,  with  whom  I  dined  yesterday, — no  one  but  the  fisunily, — has 
told  you  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  illness.  It  is  the  old  trouble,  chiefly  of 
the  liver.  A  fortnight  since,  as  I  walked  with  him  round  the  Com- 
mon, I  told  him  he  was  losing  ground  and  should  go  to  £uix>pe.  I 
went  in  and  saw  his  wife,  and  it  was  arranged  before  I  left^  that  he 
should  take  passage  for  England  the  20th  of  June.  That  night  he 
became  very  ill,  and  has  been  ever  since  in  bed.  He  is  now  slowly 
mending,  and,  if  well  enough,  will  embark  probably  early  in  July  ; 
I  should  not  think,  however,  before  the  middle  of  it.  He  just  sent  me 
from  his  sick-bed  a  scrap  of  paper,  simply  stating  that  ^  eighty  yeara 
ago,  June  1 7  th,  his  father  and  my  grandfeither  fought  side  by  side  on 
Bunker  Hill," — a  stirring  reminiseence  for  a  sick-bed. 

FROM  THE  EARL  OF  ELLESMERE. 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesooit,  Oxford,  September  27, 1855. 

Your  kind  and  sad  letter  has  remained  long  unacknowledged.  It 
reached  me  at  a  moment  when  I  was  leaving  London  for  an  excursion 
less  of  pleasure  than  of  business,  a  visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  and 

'  Mrs.  James  Lawrence,  his  only      Ljnn. 
daughter,  removed  this  season  to  a         '  His  eldest  son,  then   expected 
summer  villa  in  his  neighbourhood  at      from  Europe  with  his  familj. 
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from  my  arriTal  there  to  my  return  a  few  days  unce  I  have  been 
deprived  of  any  use  of  my  right  hand  by  my  usual  enemy.  If  my 
right  hand  had  more  cunning  than  it  pretends  to,  it  could  not  convey 
what  either  Lady  EUesmere  or  myself  feel  on  the  frustration  of  the 
pleasant  hope  we  had  lately  entertained  of  meeting  again  with  the 
luDd  and  good  friend,  whom  I  yet  hope  to  meet,  though  not  in  this 
weary  world.^® 

"  It  seems  bat  a  day,  but  an  hour,  since  he  left  us. 
With  no  B\gn  to  prepare  us,  no  warning  to  pain, 
As  we  dunfc  to  the  hand  of  whicli  deaih  has  bereft  u^. 
Little  thinking  we  never  should  clasp  it  again. 

'*  We  ought  to  have  thought  so ; — ^to  earth,  for  a  season, 
Worch,  friendship,  and  goodness  are  lent,  but  not  given ; 
And  faith  but  coufirms  the  conjecture  of  reason, 
That  the  dearest  to  earth  are  the  fittest  for  heaven." 

I  venture  to  quote  the  above,  not  as  good,  for  they  are  my  own, 
but  as  apposite  be  they  whose  they  may.  They  were  written  on  the 
loss  of  a  very  valued  friend  and  relative,  Lord  William  Bentinck. 
We  need  no  knell  over  the  Atlantic  to  tell  us  of  the  frailty  of  human 
ties.  I  have  personally  been  spared  as  yet,  and  no  name  is  coupled 
with  the  horrors  of  our  late  Crimean  despatches  which  directly  con- 
cerns mine  or  me ;  but  some  have  been  reaped  in  this  bloody  harvest 
whom  I  knew  enough  to  value,  and  many — a  son  among  the  number 
— are  exposed  to  the  further  chances  of  this  awful  and  apparently 
interminable  struggle.  Nothing  is  on  record  since  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  passages  of  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  which  equals  the  sickening  horrors  of  the  Timei  of  to-day  ; 
and  we  in  England,  though  our  people  did  what  they  could,  and  died 
in  the  Redan,  have  not  the  blase  of  success  to  console  us,  which 
makes  France  forget  its  losses.  I  believe  our  cause  is  good.  I 
cannot  truly  say  that  in  other  respects,  as  a  nation,  we  have  deserved 
other  than  severe  trial,  for  we  entered  on  this  war,  in  my  opinion, 
with  much  levity,  ignorance,  and  presumption.  I  think  we  were 
right  in  going  to  war,  and  that  we  could  not  long  have  avoided  it ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  face  a  great  calamity  calmly  and  sternly,  from 
a  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  another  to  court  the  encounter  with 
cheers  and  jeers  and  vaunting.  I  writhe  under  the  government  of 
Journalism.  We  are  governed  at  home,  and  represented  abroad,  by 
a  press  which  makes  us  odious  to  the  world. 

I  am  here  at  Oxford  doing  rather  hard  and  unpaid  service  on  a 

commission  for  shaping  out  and  regulating  the  introduction  of  the 

•  changes  directed  by  Parliament  in  the  University ; — a  good  deal  of 

><>  Mr.  Abbutt  Lawrence. 


•   ~:i    — —    t-^S  ^r  ---H*      ei.^'P-   '^•*-. 
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thousanda  There  is  no  man  who  speaks  to  such  an  audience  as 
Macaulay.  It  is  certainly  a  great  responsibility.  I  was  sorry  to 
learn  from  him  that  he  was  confined  to  his  house.  When  I  was  in 
England,  he  seemed  to  have  too  robust  a  constitution  to  be  easUy 
shaken  by  disease. 

I  gather  my  little  circle  of  children  and  grandchildren  about  me 
to-morrow,  to  keep  our  merry  Christmas.  There  will  be  a  touch  of 
sadness  in  it,  however ;  for  more  than  one  seat  will  be  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  poor  Mr.  Lawrence.  His  death  has  made  a  sad  gap 
in  our  family  gatherings.  He  will  long  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Pray  remember  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Milman,  in  the  kindest  manner, 
to  my  good  friend  your  husband,  and  to  your  fiimily,  and  believe  me 
Very  truly  and  a£kotionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prssoott. 


TO  COUNT  ADOLPHE  DE  CIRCOUKT. 

Mt  dear  Count  Circourt,  Boston,  April  7, 1856. 

I  have  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  your  letter  containing  your 
remarks  upon  '*  Philip  the  Second.*'  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to 
treat,  and  I  have  naturally  felt  a  good  deal  of  solicitude  in  regard  to  the 
judgment  of  competent  critics  upon  it  The  opinions,  as  far  as  I  have 
gathered  them  from  the  criticisms  that  have  appeared  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  have  certainly  been  very  friendly  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  very  few  of  those  that  criticise  the  work  are  particularly 
qualified  to  judge  of  it,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  or  with  the  historic  sources  from  which 
the  narrative  is  derived.  I  was  particularly  gratified,  therefore,  to 
get  an  opinion  from  you  so  favourable  on  the  whole  to  the  execution 
of  the  task.  And  yet  I  am  aware  that,  from  a  friend  such  as  you  are, 
not  merely  the  granum  scUis,  but  a  whole  bushel  of  salt,  to  take  our 
English  measure,  must  be  allowed.  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  this  week  a  letter  from  Gachard,  and  no  critic  can  be  more 
qualified  certainly  in  what  relates  to  the  Netherlands,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  it  vanity  in  me  when  I  say  to  you  that  his  approval  of 
my  labours  was  conveyed  in  a  tone  of  apparent  candour  and  good 
fiuth  which  gaye  me  sincere  pleasure. 

What  gave  me  no  less  pleasure  than  your  general  commendation 
was  the  list  of  errata  which  accompanied  it ;  not  that  I  was  happy  to 
find  I  had  made  so  many  blunders,  but  that  I  possessed  a  friend  who 
had  the  candour  and  sagacity  to  point  them  out     I  am  filled  with 
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astoDishment  when  I  reflect  on  the  variety,  the  minuteneai,  and  the 
accuracy  of  your  knowledge.  With  this  subject,  thrown  up  by  chance 
before  you^  you  seem  to  be  as  fomiliar  as  if  it  had  been  your  tpeeialxtL 
I  shall  not  fail  to  profit  by  your  intelligent  criticism,  as  my  future 
editions  in  England  and  my  own  countiy  will  testify.  Allow  me  to 
say,  however,  that  your  closing  critique  on  a  reading  of  Balbi,  which 
I  give  in  the  notes,  is  not,  I  think,  conformable  to  the  author*a 
meaning.  This  I  gather  from  the  context  as  well  as  from  a  more 
explicit  statement  on  the  subject  by  Calderon,  another  authority 
quoted  by  me,  from  whom  the  reasons  given  by  rae  in  the  text  are 
more  especially  derived.  When  the  notice  which  you  have  been  oo 
kind  as  to  write  of  the  work  appears,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
send  it  to  me  ;  and  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  an  article  which  you  promised  some  time  since  to  send 
me  on  the  career  of  Charles  le  T6m6raire,  a  subject  which  has  much 
interest  for  me,  and  which  I  trust  you  will  not  forget 

Do  yon  know  that  our  friends  the  Ticknora  propose  to  visit  Europe 
in  the  spring,  and  to  pass  a  year  or  more  on  the  Continent  t  I  know 
you  will  like  to  take  by  the  hand  again  this  dear  old  friend,  who  has 
a  mind  as  bright,  and  a  \\eext  as  warm,  as  in  earlier  days.    I  know  no 

one  whose  society  I  can  so  ill  spare.     I  met  your  friend  lira. 

last  evening,  and  she  spoke  to  me  about  you  and  Madame  de  Circourty 
whom  she  spoke  of  as  being  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health.  I  was 
aware  that  she  had  suffered  much  from  the  deplorable  accident  which 
lately  befell  her ;  but  I  trust,  for  your  sake  and  for  that  of  the  society 
of  which  she  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  that  her  appiehensiona 
have  exaggerated  the  amount  of  her  illness. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  termination  of  this  unhappy  war,  which 
seemed  likely  to  bring  nothing  but  misery  to  all  the  parties  engaged 
in  it,  though  Napoleon  may  have  found  his  account  in  the  lustre 
which  it  has  thrown  upon  the  French  arms ;  a  poor  compensation, 
after  all,  to  a  reflecting  mind,  for  the  inevitable  evils  of  war.  In  the 
meantime  you  are  blessed  with  an  imperial  baby,  which,  I  suppose,  is 
equivalent  to  half  a  dozen  victories,  and  which  will  be  worth  more  to 
Napoleon,  if  it  can  serve  to  perpetuate  his  dynasty.  But  whoever  has 
read  the  past  of  France  for  the  last  thirty  years  will  feel  no  great 
confidence  in  omens  for  the  future. 

We  have  some  petty  subjects  for  quarrelling  with  John  Bull  on 
hand  just  now,  which  may  easily  be  disposed  of,  if  the  governments 
of  the  two  countries  are  in  a  tolerably  amiable  mood.  If  they  are 
not,  I  trust  there  is  good  sense  and  good  feeling  enough  in  the  two 
nations  to  prevent  their  coming  to  blows  about  trifles  which  are  not  of 
the  slightest  real  importance  to  either  party.     Unhappily,  it  do«s 
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sometimes  happen  that  disputes,  which  are  founded  o\\  feeling  rather 
than  reason,  are  the  most  difficult  for  reasonable  men  to  settle. 
With  constant  regard,  belieye  me,  my  dear  Count  Circourt, 

Verj  truly  your  friend, 

WiL  H.  Phbscott. 

TO  SIR  CHARLES  LTELL. 

Boston,  Noreniber  11, 1856. 

I  wrote  to  her  [Lady  LyeU]  in  my  last  letter,  I  think,  that  I  was 
about  to  send  something  again  in  the  hist<»ical  way  into  the  world. 
The  greater  part,  however,  is  not  my  work,  but  that  of  a  much  bigger 
man.  Robertson,  you  know,  closes  his ''  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth  " 
with  his  reign,  bestowing  only  two  or  three  pages,  and  those  not  the 
most  accurate,  on  his  life  after  his  abdication.  As  his  reign  comes 
between  that  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  reign  of  that  virtuous 
monarch  Philip  the  Second,  (who  may  be  considered  as  to  other 
Catholics  what  a  Puseyite  is  to  other  IVotestants,)  my  publishers 
thought  it  would  be  a  proper  thing — ^that  is  a  good  thing — if  I  were 
to  furnish  a  continuation  of  Robertson,  for  which  I  have  the  materials, 
BO  as  to  bring  him  within  the  regular  series  of  my  historical  works. 
This  I  have  accordingly  done  to  the  tune  of  some  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  with  comparatively  little  trouble  to  myself  having  already 
touched  on  this  theme  in  **  Philip  the  Second."  It  was  intended 
for  the  Tankee  public  in  particular ;  but  Routledge  brings  it  out  in 
London  in  four  editions  at  once  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  lai^gest  octavo  I 
have  ordered  him  to  send  to  you.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  read 
it,  or  thank  me  for  it,  but  put  it  on  your  shelves,  as  a  memento 
of  friendship,  very  sincere,  for  you. 

FROM  DEAN  MILMAN. 

Mt  dear  Fbibnd,  Deanery,  St.  Paul's,  December  1, 1856. 

The  date  of  your  last  letter  looks  reproachfully  at  me,  but  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  ascribe  my  long  silence  to  anything  rather  than 
want  of  the  most  sincere  and  cordial  friendship.  I  received  it  during 
our  summer  wanderings  in  Germany,  where  we  passed  many  weeks, — 
holiday-weekfl^ — in  great  enjoyment,  and,  I  rejoice  and  am  thankful 
to  be  able  to  say,  in^  uninterrupted,  perhaps  improved,  health.  We 
paid  a  Tisit  to  our  friend  Bunseu  at  Heidelberg,  whom  we  found 
(I  know  not  whether  you  made  his  acquaintance  in  England)  in  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  literary  quiet  and  labour,  after  haying  so 
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honourably  lost  his  high  diplomatic  positiou.  He  has  a  beautifully 
situated  house,  looking  over  the  bright  Neckar,  and  up  to  the  noble 
ruins  of  the  Castle.  From  thence  we  took  the  course  of  the  fine 
Bavarian  cities,  Aschaffenburg,  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Nuremberg. 
At  Donauwik  we  launched  on  the  rapid  Danube,  and  followed  its 
stream  to  Vienna  and  to  Pesth.  To  us  the  Danube  is  a  noble  stream, 
especially  after  its  junction  with  the  Inn,  amid  the  magnificent  scenery 
about  Passau ;  though  I  know  that  you  Americans  give  youTBelyes 
great  airs,  and  would  think  but  lightly  of  the  power  and  volume  of 
such  a  river.  From  Vienna  to  Prague  and  Dresden.  At  Dresden  wo 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  fiilling  in  with  the  Ticknors,  whom  I  had 
frequently  seen  during  their  short  stay  in  London ;  and  also  with  their 
most  charming  relative,  our  friend  Mrs.  Twisleton,  and  her  lord  Then 
to  Berlin,  and  after  a  peep  into  Holland  we  found  our  way  home.  We, 
indeed,  have  been  hardly  settled  at  home  (having  paid  some  visits  in 
the  autumn)  till  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

Among  the  parcels  which  awaited  me  on  my  arrival  was  your 
graceful  and  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  excellent  friend,  poor 
Mr.  Lawrence.  I  should  have  read  it  with  great  interest  for  his  sake 
if  from  another  hand, — with  how  much  more,  when  it  came  from  yon, 
executed  with  your  accustomed  skill  and  your  pleasant  style,  height- 
ened by  your  regret  and  affection. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  your  concluding  chapters  (announced  in  this 
week's  Athenceum)  to  the  new  edition  of  Robertson's  "Charles  the 
Fifth."     I  doubt  not  that  you  have  found  much  to  say,  and  much 

that  we  shall  be  glnd  to  read,  after  Stirling's  agreeable  book 

(By  the  way,  at  the  Goldene  Kreuz  Hotel  at  Regensburg  [Ratisbon], 
which  was  once  a  fine  palace,  they  show  the  room  in  which  John  of 
Austria  was  bom.)  But  his  life  is  comparatively  of  trivial  moment  in 
the  darkening  tragedy  (for  you  must  allow  it  to  gather  all  its  dark- 
ness)  of  Philip  the  Second's  later  years.  Though  I  would  on  no 
account  urge  you  to  haste  incompatible  with  the  full  investigation  of 
all  the  accumulating  materials  of  those  fearful  times,  yet  you  must 
not  allow  any  one  else  to  step  in  before  you,  and  usurp  the  property 
which  you  have  so  good  a  right  to  claim  in  that  awful  impersonation 
of  all  that  is  anti-Christian  in  him  who  went  to  his  grave  with  the 
conviction,  that  he,  above  all  other  men,  had  dischai^ged  the  duties  of 
a  Christian  monarch. 

I  am  now,  as  you  may  suppose,  enjoying  my  repose  with  all  my  full 
and  unexhausted  interest  in  literary  subjects,  iu  history  especially, 
and  poetry,  (I  trust  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  my  life,)  but  without 
engaging  iu  any  severe  or  continuous  labour.  Solve  tenemxn^wi,  is 
one  of  the  wisest  adages  of  wise  antiquity,  though  the  aged  honie,  if 
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he  findfl  a  pleasant  meadow,  may  allow  himself  a  light  and  easy  canter. 
I  am  taking  most  kindly  to  my  early  friends,  the  classic  writers ; 
having  read,  in  the  course  of  my  later  life,  so  much  bad  Greek  and 
Latin,  I  have  a  right  to  refresh  myself  and  very  refreshing  it  is,  with 
the  fine  dear  writings  of  Greece  and  Roma  .  •  • 

So  far  had  I  written  when,  behold  1  your  second  letter  made  its 
appearance,  announcing  your  promised  present  of ''  Charles  the  Fifth." 
I  at  first  thought  of  throwing  what  I  had  written  behind  the  fire,  but 
soon  determined  rather  to  inflict  upon  you  another  sheet,  with  my 
best  thanks,  and  assurances  that  I  shall  not  leave  my  neighbour 
Mr.  Routledge  long  at  peace.  .  .  . 

And  now  to  close,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  add  Mrs.  Milman's  kind 
love.  She  begs  me  to  say  that  you  have  read  her  a  lesson  of  charity 
towards  Philip  the  Second,  which  she  almost  doubts  whether  your 
eloquence  can  fully  enforce  upon  her.  .  .  . 

H.  H.  MiucAN. 

Do  come  and  see  us  again,  or  make  me  twenty  years  younger,  that 
I  may  cross  to  you. 

TO  LADY  MARY  LABOUCHERE. 

Mt  deab  Ladt  Mabt,  Boston,  Febraary  7, 1857. 

It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  received  the  kind  note  in 
your  handwriting,  which  looked  like  a  friend  that  I  had  not  looked 
upon  for  a  long  time.  And  this  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  por- 
trait of  your  dear  mother,  forwarded  to  me  by  Colnaghi  from  London. 
It  is  an  excellent  likeness^  and  recalls  thd  same  sweet  and  benevolent 
expression  which  has  lingered  in  my  memory  ever  mnoe  I  parted  from 
her  at  Castle  Howard  I  have  wished  that  I  could  think  that  I  should 
ever  see  her  again  in  her  princely  residence.  Bat  there  is  little  chance, 
I  fear,  of  my  meeting  her  again  in  this  world.  Pray*  when  you  next 
see  her,  give  my  most  respectful  and  affectionate  remembrances  to  her. 
You  have  been  fortunate  in  keeping  one  parent  from  the  skies  so  long. 
My  own  mother  survived  till  some  few  years  since,  and  we  were  never 
parted  till  death  came  between  us.  This  is  a  blessing  not  to  be  esti- 
mated. And  she  was  so  good  that  her  removal,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  was  an  event  less  to  be  mourned  on  her  account  than  on  ours 
who  survived  her. 

I  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  Lord  Ellesmere^s  severe  illness. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  gave  me  some  account  of  it  in  a  letter  some  time 
mnce.  From  what  you  write  and  what  I  have  heard  elsewhere,  I  fear 
that  his  restoration  to  health  is  still  &r  from  being  complete. 

O  G 
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I  wish  there  were  any  news  here  that  would  interest  you.  But  I 
lead  a  very  quiet^  domestic  sort  of  life^  whidi,  as  fSur  as  I  am  conoemed, 
affords  littie  that  is  new.  I  am  at  present  robbed  of  both  my  sons, 
who  are  passing  this  winter  in  Paris,  and  probably  will  pass  the  next 
in  Italy.  The  eldest  has  his  wife  and  children  with  him,  and  I  carry 
on  a  sort  of  nursery  correspondence  with  my  little  grand-daughter,  wbo 
has  almost  reached  the  respectable  age  of  five.  My  own  daughter^ 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  her  two  children,  live  within  a  stoneVthrow  of 
me,  both  in  Boston  and  in  the  country,  where  we  pass  our  summers. 
And  this  doubles  the  hi^piness  of  life. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  us  that  our  two  nations  ^ould  have  such 
kindly  feelings  as  they  now  seem  to  have  for  one  another.  The  little 
a&ir  of  the  Besolute  seems  to  have  called  them  all  out  We  are 
brethren  who  have  too  large  an  inheritance  in  common  of  the  past  to 
forget  it  all  for  some  petty  quarrel  about  a  thing  which  can  be  of  no 
real  importance  to  either. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  members  of  your  own  femily  are  in  sach 
good  health.  I  suppose  you  see  little  of  Morpeth,  to  whom  I  write 
occasionally,  and  think  myself  lucky  when  I  get  an  answer,  especially 
when  it  comes  through  so  kind  a  secretary  as  you.  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  your  features,  for  the  charming  portrait  which  you  last  sent  me 
stands  in  a  frame  on  a  ledge  of  my  book-case  in  the  library,  which  i3 
our  sitting-room. 

Pray  remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  sisters  and  your  brother 
Charles,  and  believe  me,  dear  Lady  Mary,  with  sincere  regards  to  Mr. 
Labottchere, 

Most  truly  and  affectionatdy  youiB, 

Wm.  H.  Prbboow. 

TO  LADY  LTEIiL. 

Boston.  April  4, 1857. 

I  believe  I  told  you  of  my  headaches,  which  Jackson  considers  as 
belonging  to  my  rheumatic  habits,  and  bred  in  the  bone.  Very  bad 
habits  they  are.  I  am  happy  to  say  the  aches  have  nearly  subsided, 
though  I  have  lost  two  good  months  by  them.  Agassiz,  who  dined 
with  me  on  Wednesday,  filled  me  with  envy  by  saying  he  had  worked 
fifteen  hours  the  day  before.  What  is  the  man  made  off  The  great 
book  on  Turtles  has  been  delayed,  from  his  desire  to  make  it  more 
complete.  He  has  brought  into  it  discussions  on  a  great  variety  of 
themes  terrestrial  and  celestial.  It  reminded  me,  I  told  him,  of  the 
old  cosmographical  myth  of  the  Indians,  where  the  world  was  said  to 
rest  on  an  elephant  and  the  elephant  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise.     For 
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myself,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  he  would  furnish 
a  chapter  on  turtle-doves,  with  their  tender  associations,  instead  of  the 
real  turtle,  whose  best  associations,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  those  con- 
nected with  an  alderman  or  a  lord-mayor's  feast.  But  Agassiz  thinks 
he  has  not  half  exhausted  the  subject.  ... 


FROM  MR.  IRVING. 

My  deab  Mr  Prbboott,  Sunnjside,  August  25, 1857. 

You  say  ''you  don't  know  whether  I  care  about  remarks  on  my 
books  from  friends,  though  they  be  brothers  of  the  craft."  J  cannot 
pretend  to  be  above  the  ordinary  sensitiveness  of  authorship,  and  am 
especially  alive  to  the  remarks  of  a  master-workman  like  yourself.  I 
have  never  been  lees  confident  of  myself  and  more  conscious  of  my 
short-comingSy  than  on  this  my  last  undertaking,  and  have  incessantly 
feared  that  the  interest  might  flag  beneath  my  pen.  You  may  judge, 
therefore,  how  much  I  have  been  gratified  by  your  assurance,  that  the 
interest  felt  by  yourself  and  Mrs.  Prescott  on  reading  the  work  ''  went 
on  crescendo  from  the  beginnings  and  did  not  reach  its  climax  till  the 
last  pages." 

I  thank  you,  therefore,  most  heartily,  for  your  kind  and  acceptable 
letter,  which  enables  me  to  cheer  myself  with  the  persuasion  that  I 
have  not  ventured  into  the  field  once  too  often  ;  and  that  my  last  pro- 
duction has  escaped  the  fate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Granada*& 

You  hint  a  wish  that  I  would  visit  your  Northern  latitudes,  and 
partake  of  the  good-feUowship  that  exists  there ;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  enjoy  communionship  with  a  few 
choice  spirits  like  yourself,  but  I  have  a  growing  dread  of  the  vortex* 
of  gay  society  into  which  I  am  apt  to  be  drawn  if  I  stir  from  home. 
In  fact,  the  habits  of  literazy  occupation,  which  of  late  years  I  have 
indulged  to  excess,  have  almost  unfitted  me  for  idle,  gentlemanly  life. 
Relaxation  and  repose  begin  to  be  insupportable  to  me,  and  I  feel  an 
unhealthy  hankering  after  my  study,  and  a  disposition  to  relapse  into 
hard  writing. 

Take  warning  by  my  case,  and  beware  of  literaiy  intemperance. 
Ever,  my  dear  Prescott, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Washington  Irving. 
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TO  LADY  LTELL.  ! 

Noyember  80, 1857. 

When  the  times  are  bad,  I  fortunately  have  a  snug  retreat  on  my 
little  £uin  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  an  hour  or  two's  oonyeraation 
with  my  good  friend  Philip  generaUy  puts  me  at  peace  with  the  world. 
I  suppose  you  eschew  all  books  while  you  are  on  the  wing.  If  you 
ever  meet  with  an  English  one,  and  can  get  hold  of  Thackeray's  last, 
^'The  Virginians,*'  publishing  in  numbers,  I  believe,  in  England  as 
well  as  here,  I  wish  you  would  look  at  it,  if  only  to  read  the  first 
paragraph,  in  which  he  pays  a  very  nice  tribute  to  my  old  swords 
of  Bunker  Hill  renown,  and  to  their  unworthy  proprietor.  It  was 
very  prettily  done  of  him.  I  am  well  booked  up  now  in  regard  to  my 
English  friends,  first  from  the  Ticknors,  whom  I  have  examined  and 
cross-examined  until  I  am  well  enough  acquainted  with  their  expe- 
riences, and  now  Sumner  has  arrived  and  given  me  four  or  five  hoars' 
worth  of  his  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  and  a  very  pleasant  raconteur 
he  is,  especially  when  he  talks  of  the  friends  of  whom  I  have  such  a 
loving  remembrance  on  your  side  of  the  water.  He  seems  to  have  had 
quite  a  trimnphant  reception.  When  a  Tankee  makes  his  appearance 
in  London  circles,  the  first  question  asked,  I  fimcy,  if  they  think  him 
worth  asking  any  about^  is  whether  he  is  a  pro-slavery  man,  or  an  anti- 
slavery,  and  deal  with  him  accordingly.  It  would  seem  droll  i^  when 
an  Englishman  lights  on  our  soil,  the  first  question  we  should  ask 
should  be  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  making  the  Chinese  swallow 
opium,  or  whether  he  was  opposed  to  it ;  as  if  that  were  not  only  tbe 
moral,  but  the  social,  standard  by  which  everything  was  to  be  tested 
and  we  were  to  cut  him  or  caress  him  accordingly.  But  Sunmer  was 
hailed  as  a  martyr,  and  enjoys — quite  contrary  to  usage— the  crown  of 
martyrdom  during  his  own  lifetime.  His  ovation  has  agreed  with  himi 
and  he  goes  to  Washington  this  week.  .  •  . 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

I 

1858—1859.  I 

FIrat  Attack  of  Apoplexy. — ^Yields  readilj. — deamess  of  Mmd. — Composure.— 
lufirmities.— >GnuliiAl  ImproTement. — Oooapationa. — ^Prints  the  third  Yolnme 
of  "Philip  the  Second." — Sammer  at  Ljnn  and  Pepperell* — Notes  to  the 
"Conquest  of  Mexico." — Return  to  Boston.— Desire  for  active  Literary 
Labour. — Ague. — Correspondence. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1858,  in  the  afternoon,  I  happened 
to  call  on  my  friend  for  a  little  visit  or  a  walk,  that  being 
the  portion  of  the  day  in  which,  from  our  respective 
occupations,  we  oftenest  saw  each  other.  As  I  entered, 
the  air  of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door  surprised  me, 
and  I  hardly  understood  the  words  he  uttered  with  great 
emotion,  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Prescott  was  suddenly  and 
seriously  ill.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  seized  in  the  street  a 
couple  of  hours  before,  and  the  affection  was  evidently  of 
the  brain,  and  apoplectic. 

The  attack  occurred  just  on  his  return  from  his  ac- 
customed  walk  in  the  early  afternoon.  Indeed,  he  reached 
home  with  some  difficulty,  and  went,  not  without  much 
effort,  at  once,  and  as  it  were  instinctively  and  almost 
unconsciously,  to  his  working  study.  His  mind  wandered 
for  a  few  moments,  and  his  powers  of  speech  and  motion 
were  partly  suspended.  The  earliest  articulate  words  he 
uttered  were  to  his  wife,  as  she  was  tenderly  leaning  over 
him :  '*  My  poor  wife !  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  that  tlus  has 
come  upon  you  so  soon ! '' 
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The  symptoms  were  not  formidable,  and  those  that 
seemed  most  threatening  yielded  to  remedies  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  His  venerable  physician.  Dr.  Jackson, 
expressed  himself  to  me  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
with  much  hopefulness,  and  the  next  day  nearly  all  anxiety 
concerning  an  immediate  recurrence  of  the  disease  was  gone. 
But  a  mark  had  been  made  on  his  physical  constitution 
which  was  never  to  be  obliterated. 

For  the  first  two  days  he  was  kept  almost  entirely  in 
bed,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest  and  quietness,  with  his 
room  somewhat  darkened.  On  the  third  day  I  saw  him. 
He  talked  with  me  as  clearly  as  he  ever  had  when  in  full 
health,  and  with  inteUectual  faculties  as  unclouded*  But 
his  utterance  was  slightly  affected.  His  movements  were 
no  longer  assured.  A  few  wor^s  and  many  proper  names 
did  not  come  promptly  at  his  summons.  He  occasionally 
seemed  to  see  figures — especially  the  figure  of  a  gentleman 
in  black — moving  about  the  room,  though  he  was  quite 
aware  that  the  whole  was  an  optical  delusion.  If  he 
looked  into  a  book,  one  liue  was  strangely  mingled  with 
another,  and  the  whole  became  confused  and  illegible. 
All  this  he  explained  to  me  in  the  simplest  and  clearest 
manner,  as  if  be  were  speaking,  not  of  his  own  case,  but 
of  that  of  another  person.  He  was,  in  fact,  not  under 
the  smallest  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  his  attack, 
nor  as  to  what  might  be  its  consequences  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Neither  did  he  at  all  exaggerate  his  danger,  or  seem 
alarmed  or  anxious  at  the  prospect  before  him.  He  saw 
his  condition  as  his  physicians  and  his  family  saw  it,  and 
as  the  result  proved  that  it  must  have  been  from  the  first. 

In  five  or  six  days  he  walked  out  with  assistance ;  but 
he  was  put  upon  a  rigorous,  vegetable  diet,  and  his 
strength  returned  slowly  and  imperfectly.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  irregularity  in  his  vision  was  corrected;  bis 
tread  became  so  much  more  firm  that  he  ventured  into 
the  streets  alone ;  and  his  enunciation,  except  to  the  quick 
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ear  of  afPection,  was  again  distinct  and  natural  But  bis 
utterance  never  ceased  to  be  marked  witb  a  slight  effort ; 
proper  names  were  never  again  so  easily  recalled  as  they 
had  been;  and,  although  his  appropriate  gait  was  re- 
covered, it  was  at  best  a  little  slower  than  it  had  been, 
and,  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  when  I  walked  with  him 
a  good  deal,  he  sometimes  moved  very  heavily,  and  more 
than  once  called  my  attention  to  this  circumstance  as  to 
a  considerable  change  in  his  condition.  In  his  genera) 
appearance,  however,  at  least  to  a  casual  observer,  in  the 
expression  of  his  fine  manly  countenance,  aud  in  his  whole 
outward  bearing,  he  seemed  such  as  he  had  always  been. 
Those,  therefore,  who  saw  him  only  as  he  was  met  in  his 
accustomed  walks,  thought  him  quite  recovered.  But  his 
family  and  his  more  intimate  friends  were  too  vigilant  to 
be  thus  deluded.  They  knew,  from  the  first,  that  he  was 
no  longer  the  same. 

Reading  was  the  earliest  pleasure  he  enjoyed,  except 
that  of  the  society  of  his  household  and  of  a  chosen  few 
out  of  it.  But  it  was  only  the  lightest  books  to  which  he 
could  listen  safely — novels  and  tales — and  it  was  only 
those  he  liked  best,  such  as  Miss  Edgeworth's  ''  Helen"  and 
Scott's  "  Guy  Mannering/'  that  could  satisfy  him  enough 
to  enable  him  to  keep  his  attention  fastened  on  them. 
Even  of  such  he  soon  wearied,  and  turned  with  more 
interest,  though  not  with  conviction,  to  parts  of  Buckle's 
first  volume  on  the  "  History  of  Civilization,"  then  recfsntly 
published.' 

A  very  different  and  a  stronger  interest,  however,  he  felt 
in  listeniug,  as  he  did  a  little  later,  to  the  accounts  of  cases 
of  eminent  men  of  letters  resembling  his  own :  to  Adam 
Fergusson's,  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Cockbum,"  which 

*  Whea  Professor  Plajfair  was  suf-  sort,  which,  when  well,  he  much  en« 

fering  from  his  last  painful  disease,  jojed.    But  now  thej  soon  became 

his  affectionate  attendants  tried  to  wearisome  to  him.    *'Tr7  a  little  of 

amuse  him  with  the  early  novels  of  Newton's  *  Prindpia/  "  said  the  dying 

Scott,  then  inst  in  the  course  of  pub-  philosopher ;  and,  for  a  time,  his  al- 

lication,  aim  other  books  of  the  same  tentbn  was  commanded. 
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was  full  of  encouragement,  and  to  Seott's,  in  Lockliart's 
**  Life,"  which,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  fail  to  sadden 
him,  and  yet  which  he  insisted  on  following,  through  all  its 
painful  details,  to  its  disheartening,  tragical  catastrophe. 

This  phasis  of  his  disease^  however,  passed  gpulually 
away,  and  then  he  began  to  crave  afresh  the  occupatiops 
and  modes  of  life  to  which  he  had  always  been  accos* 
tomed ; — simple,  both,  as  they  could  be,  and  laborious,  but 
which  had  become  seriously  important  to  him  from  long 
habit.  His  physician  advised  a  very  moderate  and  cautious 
use  of  wine;  a  glass  a  day  at  first,  and  afterwards  a  little 
more,  so  as  to  increase  his  strength,  and  enable  him  to 
return,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  studies  that  were 
so  necessary  to  his  daily  happiness;  still  restricting  him^ 
however,  to  a  merely  vegetable  diet.  The  prescriptions 
were  rigorously  obeyed;  and  he  was  able  soon  to  take 
exercise  in  walking  equal  to  four  miles  a  day,  which,  if  it 
was  materially  less  than  he  had  found  useful  and  easy 
when  he  was  in  full  health,  was  yet  much  more  than  he 
had  of  late  been  able  to  sustain.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
great  point  gained,  and  he  thankfully  acknowledged  it  to 
be  such.  But  still  he  marked  the  difference  in  his  general 
^strength,  and  knew  its  meaning. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  his  improvement,  such  as  it 
was,  and  permitted  at  least,  if  not  counselled  to  it,  by 
his  medical  adviser,  he  now  adventured  once  more  withiu 
the  domain  of  his  old  and  favourite  studies.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  undertake  to  prepare  anything  for  the  fourth 
volume  of  "  Philip  the  Second  ;*  nor  did  he  even  go  on  to 
fill  out  the  third  to  the  full  proportions  into  which  he  had 
originaUy  determined  to  cast  it.  But  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  chapter  that  he  ever  finished,  a  few  paragraphs  only — 
which,  as  was  his  wont,  he  bad,  I  believe,  composed  before 
his  attack  and  had  preserved  to  a  good  degree  in  his 
memory — was  now  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  manuscript 
completed  so  far  as  it  was  destined  ever  to  be. 
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lit  April,  1858,  he  went  to  press  with  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  the  stereotyping  was  finished;  the 
whole  having  undergone,  as  it  advanced,  a  careful  revision 
from  his  ever-faithful  friend,  Mr.  Folsom.  In  this  part  of 
the  work  of  publishing,  he  took  much  pleasure ;  more,  I 
believe,  than  he  had  before  in  any  similar  case.  The 
reason  is  simple.  He  did  not  like  to  think  that  he 
was,  in  consequence  of  his  diminished  strength,  obliged 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  intellectual  exertions;  and, 
while  his  present  occupation  was  light  and  easy,  he  could 
feel  that  it  was  indispensable,  and  that  it  came  now  in 
regular  course,  instead  of  being  taken  up  because  he  was 
unequal  to  work  that  was  heavier.  He  expressed  this  to 
me  with  much  satisfaction  at  Lynn  one  day  after  dinner, 
when  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  task ;  for,  although  he  felt 
the  fearful  uncertainty  of  lus  condition,  he  did  not  like  to 
think  that  he  was  in  any  degree  yielding  to  it.  His  courage 
in  this  respect  was  absolute.     It  never  faltered. 

At  Pepperell,  where  he  went  on  the  25th  of  September, 
he  ventured  a  little  further.  In  1844,  two  translations  of 
his  ''Conquest  of  Mexico"  had  appeared  in  Mexico  itself, 
one  of  which  was  rendered  more  than  commonly  important 
by  the  comments  of  Don  Jose  F.  Ramirez  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume,  and  the  other  by  the  notes  of  Don 
Lucas  Alaman,  a  statesman  and  man  of  letters  of  no  mean 
rank,  who  had  long  occupied  himself  with  the  history  of 
his  country.  Mr.  Frescott  now  busied  himself  with  these 
materials,  as,  I  think,  he  had  done  before,  and  prepared  a 
considerable  number  of  additions  and  emendations  for  a 
future  edition  of  the  original  work. 

"  I  am  now  amusing  myself,*'  he  says,  under  the  date  of 
September  30th,  ''with  making  some  emendations  and 
additional  notes  for  a  new  edition,  some  day  or  other,  of 
the  '  Conquest  of  Mexico.'  Two  Mexican  translations  of 
the  work,  enriched  with  annotations,  furnish  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  new  materials  for  the  purpose."    The  amount  that 
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he  acoomptished  is  oonaiderable,  and  it  will,  I  hope,  be  used 
hereafter,  as  its  author  intended  it  should  be. 

But  though  such  labour  was  light  compared  with  that 
needful  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  for  the  "  History 
of  Philip  the  Second,"  if  he  had  ventured  to  take  them  up 
in  earnest,  still  little  that  he  did  during  that  summer  and 
autumn  was  wholly  free  from  painful  eflFort.  I  witnessed 
it  more  than  once  while  he  was  at  Lynn,  where  headaches, 
though  treated  as  of  little  account,  yet  gave  occasion  for 
grave  apprehensions, — not  the  less  grave,  because  their  ex- 
pression, which  could  have  done  only  harm,  was  carefuDy 
forborne  by  those  about  him. 

His  occupations  at  Pepperell,  however,  can  hardly  have 
injiured  him.  At  any  rate,  he  felt  that  what  he  had  done 
had  been  an  amusement  rather  than  anything  else;  and 
when  he  left  that  much-loved  region,  with  its  cheerful 
drives  and  walks,  and  with  all  the  tender  associations  that 
rested  on  it, — that  tapestried  the  rooms  of  the  old  house 
and  lighted  up  the  whole  landscape,  and  its  waters,  woods, 
and  hills, — ^he  made  the  following  simple  record  : — 

"Pepperell,  October  28th. — ^Return  to  town  to-morrow.  The  country 
is  now  in  its  splendid  autumn  robe,  somewhat  torn,  howerer,  an^ 
draggled  by  the  rain.  Have  been  occupied  with  coiTections  and  addi- 
tions to  my  '  Mexico.'  On  my  return  to  Boston  shall  resume  mv 
labours  on  '  Philip,'  and,  if  my  health  continues  as  good  as  it  bas 
been  this  summer,  shall  hope  to  make  some  progress.  But  I  shall  not 
press  matters.  Our  viUeggiatura  has  been  brightened  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  children  and  grandchildren,  God  bless  them  !  And  now  we 
scatter  i^n,  but  not  &r  apart" 

These  touching  words  are  the  last  he  ever  wrote  in  the 
private  memoranda,  which  he  had  now  kept  above  forty 
years,  and  there  are  no  words  in  the  whole  mass  of  above 
twelve  hundred  pages  that  are  more  expressive  of  what 
was  peculiar  to  him.  His  domestic  affections  were  always 
uppermost  in  his  character,  and  never  more  so  than  they 
were  in  the  last  weeks  and  months  of  his  life;  indeed, 
I  think,  never  so  much  and  so  manifestly.     How  he  loved 
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Bis  chfldren, — all  huf  chfldren, — ^how  he  delighted  in  his 
grandchildren,  how  he  held  them  all  "  in  his  heart  of  heart," 
those  who  most  knew  him,  knew  best. 

On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  looked  stronger  than  he  did 
when  he  left  it  four  months  earlier.  His  spirits  were  more 
natural ;  sometimes  as  bright  as  they  had  ever  been.  He 
was  in  better  flesh,  and  his  muscular  power  was  increased, 
although  not  much.  But  I  think  he  never  passed  a  day 
without  a  sense  of  the  shadow  that  he  knew  must  always 
rest  on  his  way  of  life,  whether  it  should  be  long  or  short. 

During  the  first  weeks  after  his  coming  to  town,  he  was 
occupied  with  affairs  that  had  accumulated  during  his 
absence.  As  usual,  they  somewhat  wearied  and  annoyed 
him ;  perhaps  more  than  they  had  on  other  similar  occasions. 
But  he  dismissed  them  from  his  thoughts  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  he  seemed  to  turn  with  a  sort  of  irresistible 
craving  to  the  intellectual  pursuits  which  long  habit  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  them  had  made  so  important  to 
bis  happiness. 

About  New  Year  of  1859,  he  spoke  to  me  more  than 
once  of  a  change  in  his  modes  of  life.  He  thought,  as  he 
told  me,  that,  if  his  diet  were  made  more  nourishing,  his 
general  strength  would  be  improved,  and  he  should  thus 
become  capable  of  more  labour  in  all  ways,  and  especially 
upon  his  "  Philip  the  Second."  On  this,  however,  he  did 
not  venture.  His  obedience  to  his  medical  director  was 
exact  to  the  last.  He  restrained  himself  rigorously  to  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  never  took  more  wine  than  was  pre- 
scribed to  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a  medicine. 

But  he  could  not  fiilly  resist  the  temptation  of  his  old 
books  and  manuscripts ;  nor  was  he  altogether  discouraged 
by  his  wise  professional  adviser  from  making  an  inconsider- 
able and  wary  experiment  with  them.  Indeed,  something 
of  the  sort  seemed  to  have  become  important  for  his  health 
as  well  as  for  his  spirits,  which  were  now  pining  for  the 
aliment  that  was  demanded  alike  by  his  physical  and  moral 
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constitution.    Daring  two  or  three  weeks,  therefore,  he  was 
occupied  with  that  portion  of  the  "  History  of  Philip  tb 
Second "  with  which  his  fourth  volume  would  necessani} 
open.    His  researches,  no  doubt,  were  not  as  laborious  a 
they  had  sometimes  been,,  when  he  was  busy  with  a  difficu) 
subject.    They  were,  in  fact,  entirely  prefatory,  involvin> 
only  the  plan  of  an  opening  chapter,  and  the  general  modi 
in  which  that  part  of  the  war  of  the  Netherlands  might  be 
discussed,  to  which  the  volume  itself  was  to  be  largely 
devoted.    Even  in  this,  I  believe,  he  was  careful,  and  gave 
much  less  time  to  work  than  was  his  wont.    But  whenever 
he  thought,  he  thought  intently.     He  could  not  help  it. 
It  was  a  habit  which  he  had  cultivated  with  so  much  care, 
that  he  could  not  now  shake  it  off.    It  is  possible,  therefore 
that  his  occupations  during  these  weeks  were  among  the 
causes  that  hastened  the  final  event.     But  if  they  were 
their  influence  must  have  been  small.     Nothing  gave  token 
of  what,  from  inscrutable  causes,  was  not  only  inevitable, 
but  was  near. 

About  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  suffered  from  an 
ague,  which  gave  him  so  much  pain,  that  it  entirely  inter- 
rupted his  accustomed  occupations.  During  the  five  or  six 
days  of  its  continuance,  I  spent  the  leisure  of  each  afternoon 
with  him.  His  strength  was  a  good  deal  diminished,  and 
he  was  generally  lying  on  his  sofa  when  I  saw  him ;  but 
never  was  he  brighter  or  more  agreeable,  never  more 
cheerful  or  more  interesting.  And  so  it  continued  to  the 
end.  I  saw  him  only  twice  or  three  times  afterwards ;  but 
those  who  were  constantly  with  him,  and  watched  every 
word  and  movement  with  affectionate  solicitude,  obsened 
no  change. 

That  his  intellectual  faculties  were  not  affected,  and  that 
his  temperament  had  lost  little  of  its  charming  gaiety,  the 
letters  and  memoranda  of  the  year  leave  no  doubt.  They 
were  not,  I  suppose,  always  written  without  effort,  but  the 
effort  was  successful,  which,  in  general,  it  would  not  have 
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been,  and  in  his  case  was  so  in  consequence  mainly  of  the 
original  elements  that  had  been  so  gently  mixed  in  his 
whole  nature. 

TO  MR.  BANCROFT. 

DxAB  Bancbovt,  Boston,  February  19  (indorsed  1858). 

It  ia  well  enough  for  a  man  to  be  ill  sometimeB,  if  it  is  only  to 
show  to  him  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  his  friends,  though  in  truth 
this  was  hardly  necessary  to  prove  yours.  Two  weeks  since  I  had  a 
slight  touch  of  paralysis,  which  should  h&ve  Mien  on  a  man  of  more 
flesh  than  I  can  boast.  It  was  so  slight,  however,  that  the  doctor 
thinks  there  was  no  rupture  of  any  yessel  in  the  brain.  The  effects  of 
it  have  passed  off,  excepting  only  some  slight  damage  in  that  part  of 
the  cranium  which  holds  proper  names.  I  am  somewhat  reduced,  as 
much  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  diet  I  am  put  upon  as  the  disease; 
for  meat  and  generous  wine  are  proscribed  for  the  present. 

So  you  are  to  make  your  bow  to  the  public  in  May ;  and  the  world, 
I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  shows  signs  of  revival,  will  gladly  wake  from  its 
winter's  trance  to  receive  you. 

That  is  a  charming  paragraph  which  you  have  sent  me,  containing 
a  letter  wholly  new  to  me,^  and  I  look  forward  to  the  hours  when  I 
shall  devour  the  coming  volume,  the  one  of  greatest  interest  to  me, 
and  not  one  least  difficult  to  you. 

I  hope  your  wife  is  in  good  health.  Pray  remember  me  most  affec- 
tionately to  her,  and  believe  me 

Ever  faithfully  your  friend, 

Wm.   H.   PfiBSOOTT. 

TO  MIL  BANCROFT. 

Boston,  April  3, 1858. 
I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Bancroft^  for  sending  me  your 
account  of  Bunker  Hill  batUe,  in  which  I  am  so  much  interested.'  I 
have  read  it  with  thegreatest  care  and  with  equal  pleasure.  It  was  a 
difficult  story  to  tell,  considering  how  much  it  has  been  disfigured  by 
feelings  of  personal  rivalry  and  foolish  pretension.  In  my  judgment, 
yon  have  steered  dear  of  all  these  difficulties^  and  have  told  the  story 
in  a  simple  though  eloquent  style,  that  dmnot  fiul  to  win  the  oon- 

*  A  remarkable  letter  from  Colonel  Bancroft  possesses  the  aniograph  of 
Prescott,  the  historian's  grandfather,  this  vigorous,  patriotic  docament. 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  in  Boston,  *  At  the  end  of  Yol.  TIL  of  Ban- 
August,  1774.    See  Bancroft's  His-  croft's  History,  1858,  sent   in  the 
tory,  Yol.  YIL  (1858),  p.  99.    Mr.  pR)of-«heet  to  Mr.  Prescott. 
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fidenoe  of  joor  rader,  aadflatisfy  him  thai  joa  hsve  writtn  with  no 
d€Bire  boi  to  tell  the  tnith,  after  a  careful  fltudj  of  the  whole 
grooiid. 

For  the  last  thirty  yean  or  more  the  frienda  and  kinamen  of  the 
prominent  diiefii  in  the  action  ba^e  been  hunting  np  old  Reyolutionair 
anrriyon^  moat  of  whom  had  sorvived  their  own  fiMSoliieB,  and  ^tortiBg 
from  them  soch  wiewa  aa  oould  earty  no  oonyiction  to  a  candid  mind. 
My  &ther  took  no  intereat  in  all  thia,  and  made  no  effort  to  contra- 
dict the  aooonnta  thna  given  from  time  to  time  to  the  public  He 
thoogfat^  aa  I  did,  that  theae  nmdom  atatementa  would  make  bo  per- 
manent impression  on  the  puUic  mind.  He  waited  to  see— what  I, 
mora  fortunate  than  he,  have  now  lived  to  see — an  impartial  aoooont 
given  of  the  action  by  the  claauoal  pen  of  the  hiatonao,  whcee 
writings  are  deetined  not  merely  for  the  present  age,  but  for  posterity. 
While  you  have  done  entire  juatiee  to  my  grand&ther,  you  have  beeo 
acmpuloua  in  giving  due  praiae  to  Putnam  and  Warren,  and  to  the 
latter  in  particular  you  have  paid  an  eloquent  tribute^  weiU  deaerred, 
and  in  your  happiest  manner. 

You  aie  now  entering  on  the  moat  brilliant  and  foacinating  part  of 
your  grand  subject,  and  I  hope  no  political  coquetry  will  have  the 
power  to  entice  you  away  in  another  direction  until  you  have  brought 
it  to  a  completion.  Since  my  apoplectic  thump  I  have  done  nothing 
in  the  literary  way,  giving  my  wits  a  good  chance  to  aettle  and  o(»b« 
into  their  natural  state  again.  I  am  rather  tired  of  this  kind  of 
loafing,  and  am  now  beginning  to  bJl  into  the  old  track, — ^but  with 
caution.  Aa  I  am  on  a  vegetable  diet,  though  the  doctor  has  allowed 
me  to  mend  my  cheer  with  a  little  wine,  I  may  hope  to  be  anned 
against  any  future  attack. 

With  affectionate  remembrancea  to  your  wife,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Bancroft^ 

Always  faithfully  your  friend, 

Wm.  H.  Presoott. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

Mt  dear  Ladt  Ltell,  Boston,  April  5, 1958. 

Susan  wrote  you  last  week  an  account  of  my  apoplectic  troubles,  io 
which  you  take  so  afiectionate  an  interest  The  attack  waa  one  wholly 
unexpected  by  me,  for  I  had  nothing  about  me  except  the  headaches 
df  last  year,  which  looked  in  that  direction.  I  am  not  a  plethoric, 
red-viaaged  gentleman,  with  a  abort  neck  and  a  portly  paunch  "with 
good  o^pon  lined,*^  seeming  to  invite  the  attack  of  such  an  enemy 
Not  am  I  yet  turned  of  -seventy,  much  leas  of  eighty,  ^en  he  take^ 
advantage  of  decayed  strength  to  fall  upon  bis  superannuated  victim 
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But  the  &9ad  k  no  respecter  of  penons  or  age&  Yet  I  must  aoknow* 
ledge  he  has  dealt  rather  kindly  with  me.  The  blow  caused  some 
consteroatioD  in  my  little  circle,  by  sending  my  wits  a  wool-gathering 
for  a  few  days.  But  they  have  gradually  come  to  order  again,  and 
the  worst  thing  that  now  remains  is  the  amcharUish  Cue  of  pulse  and 
water  on  which  they  haye  put  me.  ProbaUy  owing  to  this  meagre 
diet  more  than  to  the  disease,  I  have  been  somewhat  reduced  in 
strength.  But  as  the  doctor  has  now  reinforced  my  banquet  witii  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  sherry,  I  look  confidently  to  regaining  my  former 
yigour,  and  gradually  resuming  my  historiosd  labours, — amusements 
I  should  say,  for  the  hardest  thing  to  do  is  to  do  nothing.  We  are 
made  happy  now  by  the  return  of  Amory,  who  is  soon  to  be  followed 
by  William  and  his  family,  who  will  make  one  household  with  us  this 
summer  at  Lynn.  It  is  a  pleasant  reuanion  to  look  forward  to  after 
our  long  separation 

MEMORANDA. 

**  April  I8tky  1858. — ^More  than  fire  months  since  the  last  entry. 
During  the  first  three  I  wrote  text  and  notes  of  Book  VL,  Chapters 
L  and  II.,  in  all  eighty-fiye  pages  print  On  the  4th  of  February 
I  had  a  slight  apoplectic  shock,  which  afiboted  both  sight  and  power 
of  motion,  the  last  but  for  a  few  moments. 

'*  The  attack — so  unexpected,  though  I  had  been  troubled  with  head- 
aches through  the  winter,  in  a  less  degree,  however,  than  in  the 
preceding  year^^oaused  great  alarm  to  my  fiiends  at  first  Much 
reason  have  I  to  be  grateful  that  the  effects  hare  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  left  no  traces  now,  e^ccept  a  slight  obscurity  in  the  yiaion, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  weakness,  which  may  perhaps  be  imputable  to 
my  change  of  diet  For  I  have  been  obliged  to  exchange  my  car- 
nivorous propensities  for  those  of  a  mbre  innocent  and  primitive 
nature,  picking  up  my  five  as  our  good  parents  did  before  the  Fall. 
In  this  way  it  is  thought  I  may  defy  the  fool  fiend  for  the  fiitora 
But  I  must  not  make  too  heavy  or  long  demands  on  the  omuum,and 
if  I  can  get  three  or  four  hours'  work  on  my  historic  ground  ina  day^ 
I  nrost  be  .oontent*' 

TO  MR.  PARSONS.* 

Dear  Thboph,  Boston,  April  20,  1868. 

I  return  you  the  vegetarian  treatise,  with  many  thanks.  It  fur- 
nishes a  most  important  contribution  to  kitchen  literature.   From  the 

*  This  note  needs  a  little  explana-  of  the  friimd  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
tioo,  and  I  will  give  it  in  the  words     He  sajs :  <'  I  had  been  advised  to  eat 
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long  time  I  have  kept  it,  you  migljk  think  I  haye  bcMb  copying  ihe 
receipts.  I  marked  some  for  the  purpose,  but  soon  found  them  » 
numerous,  that  I  concluded  to  send  to  London  for  the  book  itaelf. 
I  shall  receive  a  copy  in  a  few  days.  I  was  very  sorry  to  ktartbat 
you  had  wounded  yourself  with  a  pruning-knife,  and  I  trust  long 
before  this  you  have  got  over  the  effects  of  it.  This  is  an  accident 
that  cannot  befieJl  me.  The  more's  the  pity.  I  wish  with  all  mj 
heart  I  could  get  up  a  little  horticultural  gusto,  if  it  were  only  for 
multiplying  and  varying  the  pleasures  of  life. 

God  bless  you,  dear  Theoph.  BeUeve  me,  always  affectionate]/ 
yours, 

Wm.  H.  Pbbscoit. 

TO  LADY  LYELL. 

My  dbar  Ladt  Ltell,  Boston,  May  31, 1858. 

It  was  a  loving  remembrance  in  you,  that  of  my  birthday.  It 
shows  you  have  a  good  memory,  at  least  for  your  friends.  Iliree- 
score  years  and  two  is  a  venerable  age,  and  should  lead  one  to  put 
his  house  in  order,  especially  after  such  a  thump  on  the  cranium  fts 
I  have  had.  I  hope  I  shall  round  off  threescore  years  and  ten,  at 
least,  before  I  get  another.  I  was  greatly  cheered  the  other  day  by 
finding  in  a  biographical  account  of  Adam  Ferguson,  that,  after  s 
severe  paralytic  shock  at  fifty,  he  survived  on  a  vegetable  diet  to 
ninety-three,  and  wrote  books  too,  which  people  still  continue  to  read 
Indeed,  it  was  thought  that  his  vegetable  fiue  served  rather  to  clarify 
his  wits.  It  is  a  very  watery  diet  at  any  rate,  better  suited,  I  should 
say,  to  moral  philosophy  than  to  carnivorous  history.  Feiguson,  how- 
ever, wrote  both. 

•  ••«.. 

I  suppose  in  giddy  London  you  don't  get  time  to  read  much,  that  is, 
in  the  London  season.  Have  you  met  with  Bancroft's  last  volume, 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  f  It  is  occupied 
with  a  topic  very  interesting  to  us  Yankees,  and,  in  the  closing  chap- 
ters;, does  honour,  of  which  it  has  been  too  long  defrauded,  to  my 
grand&ther.  Colonel  Prescott's  memory.  The  book  is  written  with 
spirit,  but  it  u  a  pity  he  has  not  supported  his  story  by  a  single  note 
or  reference.  The  reader  must  take  it  all  on  the  writer's  word.  Aod 
yet  his  original  materials  are  ample. 

I  suppose  you  have  read  Buckle;  indeed,  AnnaTicknor  told  0« 

mamly  vegetable  food ;  and,  noticiDg  cott  told  me  that  he  was   strictly 

among  the  ad? ertiaements  of  London  limited  to  a  vegetable  diet,  I  sent  H 

hooka  one  of  a  vegetarian  cookery-  to  him." 
book,  I  ordered  it ;  and,  when  Pm- 
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that  you  liked  bim  much.  I  am  sure  your  husband  must  relish  his 
acute  and  liberal-minded  speculations,  and  especially  the  intrepidity 
with  which  he  enters  upon  fields  of  discussion  on  which  English 
writem  are  apt  to  tread  so  daintily,  not  to  say  timidly.  He  doubts  in 
ihe  true  spirit  of  a  philosopher.  And  yet  he  dogmatizes  in  a  style 
most  opposed  to  philosophy.  He  would  make  a  more  agreeable  im- 
pression i(  with  his  doubts,  he  would  now  and  then  show  a  little 
doubt  of  himself.  But  whatever  defects  of  manner  he  may  have,  I 
suppose  few  readers  will  deny  that  his  big  volume  is  the  book  of 
the  age. 

•  •  •  • 

I  dined  with  the  Ticknors  last  week ;  a  quiet  little  meeting  of  only 
two  or  three  guests.  Everett,  who  was  there,  was  iu  good  trim.  His 
Washington  address,  with  its  concomitants,  has  done  as  much  for  him 
as  for  the  Monument,  by  building  him  up.  I  have  not  seen  him  in  so 
good  condition  for  a  long  while.  .  .  .   - 


TO  MADAME  CALDERON. 

Mt  dear  Madame  Calderon,  Ljuu,  September  7, 1858. 

It  id  very  long  since  I  have  .exchanged  a  kindly  greeting  with  you 
across  the  watei^s, — not  since  your  return  to  Spain.  I  have  kept  some 
knowledge  of  your  whereabouts,  however,  but  not  as  much  as  I  could 
desire,  which  nobody  can  give  but  yourself, — where  you  have  been, 
where  you  are  now  staying,  what  you  are  doing.  Is  my  good  friend 
Calderon  still  coquetting  with  politics  ?  Or  is  he  living  at  ease,  letting 
the  world  go  by,  like  an  honest  cavalier,  as  I  do  ?  I  hope,  at  all 
events,  that  both  you  and  he  are  in  good  health,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  happiness  that  this  world  can  give.  You  will  tell  me  some- 
thing about  all  this  when  you  write,  won*t  you  1  For  myself,  I  have 
been  very  well  of  late,  though  during  the  last  winter,  in  February, 
I  experienced,  what  was  little  expected,  an  apoplectic  attack.  It 
alarmed  my  friends  a  good  deal,  and  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits 
for  a  time.  But  the  effects  have  gradually  passed  off,  leaving  me 
only  a  slight  increase  of  the  obscurity  in  my  vision.  As  I  don't 
intend  the  foul  fiend  shall  return  again,  I  live  upon  vegetables  and 
farinaceous  matter,  like  the  anchorites  of  old.  For  your  apoplexy  is 
a  dangerous  fellow,  who  lives  upon  good  cheer,  fat  and  red-fiiced 
gentlemen,  who  feed  upon  something  better  than  beets  and  carrots. 
I  don't  care  about  the  fare,  but  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  give  the 
last  touches  to  Philip  the  Prudent,  and  to  leave  him  in  the  world  in 
a  dismembered  condition !  I  am  amusing  myself  now  with  putting 
through  the  press  the  third  volume.     This  will  make  thrcQ-fiflhs  of 

H    H 
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dii»  wbofe  voik.  five  tqIiibwb  are  as  Imkvj  a  load  as  paskcnty  vl 
be  wiiling  to  take  tt^sm  its  sbookktB ;  and  I  am  amlntioiB  eno^ 
v>  eoooign  mj  «Bia  to  posterity.  The  book  will  make  its  appeannce 
in  I*eomber,  and  will  give  Ton  and  Galdentt  aome  winter  evaungs' 
resiii':  A  if  joa  aie  not  too  modi  absorbed  in  the  affiura  of  tiie  pub^ 
to  b^Tv  time  for  privmte  mstteiSL  I  am  just  now  occupied  vitii 
milk— :g  jcme  notes  and  eorrectiGDS  for  a  new  edition  of  tbe  "  CooqiQ^^ 
of  Mexico.'*  I  bsTS  particolarij  good  materials  for  this  in  the  tv 
M^^i'an  tEBQsIatioos  of  it,  one  of  them  haying  Ahunan's  notes,  &::i 
the  other  those  of  Ramizex.  I  know  Tcry  little  aboat  theae  emineL* 
achciAza^  thoc^h  I  IttTS  aonewhere  a  notice  which  was  sent  me  >.: 
A.anBin.  pat  awmj  ao  caiefoOj  and  so  long  ago  that  I  doubt  if  I  can 
LiT  icT  hdnds  on  it.  Could  joa  not  giro  me  some  little  aooount  c: 
th«se  two  worthies.— of  the  offices  thej  hold,  their  sodal  posim 
And  ^^nerftl  estimation  I  R^miiies  somewhere  remarks  that  he  beloDgs 
to  the  Old  Mexican  race.  This  expkina  the  difference  of  his  yiews  ca 
seme  p>iats  fp>m  AkmanX  who  has  a  true  loTe  for  the  **  Cooquista 
dcrea"*  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  trial,  which  few  historians  b^e 
experteoced,  to  be  sabjected  to  so  severe  a  criticism,  sentence  bj 
sentence,  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  their  oountrr. 
Though  ther  hare  picked  many  holes  in  mj  finery,  I  cannot  deny 
that  thej  hare  done  it  in  the  best  ^irit  and  in  the  most  coartlj 
stvle.  .  .  . 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLR 

Mt  nsjLR  CARiJsy.K,  Boston.  December  27,  l^^i 

Mr  eye  was  caught  by  the  sight  of  your  name  this  morning,  as  ^ 
was  running  orer  the  colunms  of  my  daily  paper,  and  I  read  an  extract 
from  a  late  address  of  yours  at  Hull,  not  so  complimentary  as  I  cool<i 
hsTe  wished  to  my  own  country.  The  tone  of  remark,  differing  a 
good  deal  from  the  usual  style  of  your  remarks  on  us,  is,  I  fear,  not 
undesenred.  The  more's  the  pity.  I  send  you  the  extracts,  for,  as  I 
suppose  you  intended  it  for  our  edification  as  well  as  for  your  ovn 
oonntrymen,  I  thought  yon  might  be  pleased  to  see  that  it  va^ 
quoted  here.  At  any  rate,  I  imagine  you  will  be  gratified  with  the 
candid  and  liberal  style  in  which  it  is  received.  The  Boston  Dai^if 
Adreriiser  is  one  of  our  most  respectable  journals,  and  I  may  add  that 
the  opinions  expressed  in  it  perfectly  coincide  with  those  of  severai 
well-informed  persons  who  have  spoken  to  me  on  the  matter,  and  for 
whose  judgment  you  would  entertain  respect. 

I  am  not  willing,  any  more  thau  the  editor  is,  to  agree  with  you  in 
your  desponding  views  as  to  the  destinies  of  our  country,  and  I  shouU 
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mourn  for  my  race  if  I  thought  that  the  grand  experiment  we  are 
making  of  the  capacity  of  men  for  aelf-govemment  should  prove  a 
&ilure.  We  must  not  be  too  hastily  judged.  We  are  a  young  people,  and 
have  been  tried  by  the  severest  of  all  trials,  uninterrupted  prosperity ; 
a  harder  trial  than  adversity  for  a  nation  as  well  as  for  an  individual. 
We  have  many  men  of  high  intelligence  aa  well  as  sound  principle 
in  the  country,  and,  should  exigencies  arise  to  call  them  into  action,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  they  would  take  the  place  of  the  vapouring  poli- 
ticians who  have  been  allowed  too  much  to  direct  the  affiiirs  of  the 
republic. 

I  have  just  come  out  with  a  third  volume  of  "Philip  the  Second," 
and  I  hope  ere  this  you  have  received  a  copy  which  I  directed  my 
publisher,  Routledge,  to  send  you  at  once. 

Should  he  not  have  done  so,  you  will  oblige  me  much  by  advertising 
me  of  it,  as  I  wish  you  to  have  all  my  literary  bantlings  from  my  own 
hand.  I  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  also  to  send  a  copy  to  the 
Duchess  and  Lady  Mary.  I  trust  that  you  and  yours  are  all  in  good 
health. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  blank  in  your  circle,  one  dear  and  revered 
name,  which  I  never  omitted  when  I  wrote  to  you.  She  has  gone  to 
a  better  world  than  this.  I  must  thank  you  for  sending  me,  through 
Everett,  the  miniature  photograph  of  her,  surprisingly  like,  considering 
the  size.  Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  the  Duchess  and  to  Lady 
Mary,  when  you  see  them.  My  son  and  daughter  desire  their  kindest 
remembrances  to  you,  with  which,  believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
always 

Affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott, 

TO  LADY  LYELL 

Mr  DEAR  Ladt  Lybll,  Boston,  January  10, 1859. 

1  must  not  let  another  packet  go  without  thanking  you  for  the 
friendly  invitation  given  by  you  and  your  husband  to  Susan  and  my- 
self to  visit  you  this  spring ;  and  although  it  will  not  be  in  our  power 
to  accept  it,  you  will  believe  that  we  are  not  the  less  grateful  to  the 
loving  hearts  which  dictated  it.  You,  who  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  as  little  time  almost  as  Puck,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  way  in 
vhich  we  have  struck  our  roots  in  the  soil,  as  immovable  as  the  great 
tree  on  the  Common.  As  to  my  wife,  a  voyage  to  the  moon  would 
not  he  more  chimerical  in  her  eyes  than  a  trip  (as  they  pleasantly  coll 
it)  across  the  Atlantic.  She  will  die,  without  ever  having  got  so  far 
as  New  York.  I  do  hope,  however,  that  we  are  not  destined  never  to 
meet  again,  though  I  think  it  must  be  in  your  husband's  pursuit  after 

H  u    2 
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science.  The  book  of  nature  is  a  big  one,  and  there  are  some  pagea 
in  it  on  American  antiquities  which  he  has  not  yet  read,  I  sappoK. 
At  all  events,  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  in  this  lower  world,  befoR 
we  get  to  the  land  of  spirits.  We  should  like  to  see  each  other  in 
the  form  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  not  in  the  guise  of  & 
shadow,  or  of  a  flickering  flame,  as  Dante  put  his  loving  souls  into  the 
Inferno.  Such  a  meeting  would  be  only  of  the  voice,  without  eren  & 
friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  to  make  the  heart  beat.  It  would  be  like 
a  talk  between  friends,  after  a  long  absence  on  the  different  sides  of  & 
partition  to  divide  them.  Tet  if  we  don't  meet  before  long,  I  don': 
know,  but  I  should  rather  postpone  the  interview  till  we  have  crossed 
the  Styx.  But  you,  I  am  told,  are  reversing  the  order  of  nature.  I 
wonder  where  you  got  your  recipe  for  it  Tet  the  youth  of  the  bodj 
is,  after  all,  easier  to  preserve  than  the  youth  of  the  soul.  I  should 
like  a  recipe  for  that  Life  is  so  stale  when  one  has  been  looking  at 
it  for  more  than  sixty  winters  I  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  the  blood 
were  not  a  little  chilled.  .  .  . 


FROM  MR.  IRVING, 

Mr  DEAR  Mb  Pbescott,  SuDnyside,  January  12, 1S59. 

I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the  third  volume  of  your  ''  Fhilipr' 
which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  It  came  most  oppor- 
tunely to  occupy  and  interest  me  when  rather  depressed  by  indisposi- 
tion. I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  account  of  the  Rebellion 
of  the  Moriscoes,  which  took  me  among  the  Alpuxarras  mountains, 
which  I  once  traversed  with  great  delight.  It  is  a  sad  story,  tbe 
trampling  down  and  expulsion  of  that  gallant  race  from  the  land  thej 
won  so  bravely  and  cultivated  and  adorned  with  such  industry,  intel- 
ligence, and  good  taste.   Tou  have  done  ample  justice  to  your  subject. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto  is  the  splendid  picture  of  your  work,  and  bas 
never  been  so  admirably  handled. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  achievement  of  the  volume,  which  forms 
a  fine  variety  from  the  other  parts  of  your  literary  undertakings. 

Giving  you  my  best  wishes  that  you  may  go  on  and  prosper,  I 
remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Prescott, 

Yours  ever  truly  and  heartily, 

Washington  Ibvino. 

Wm.  H.  Prescott,  Esq. 
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FROM  LORD  MACAULAY.* 

Holly  Lodge,  Kensiogtou,  January  8, 1859. 
Mt  dear  Sib, 

I  have  already  delayed  too  long  to  thank  you  for  your  third  Tolnme, 
It  is  excellent,  and,  I  think,  superior  to  anything  that  you  have  written, 
parts  of  the  **  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico "  excepted.  Most 
of  those  good  judges  whose  Toices  I  have  been  able  to  ooUeot,  at  this 
dead  time  of  the  year,  agree  with  me.  This  is  the  season  when,  in 
this  country,  friends  interchange  good  wishes.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  fashion  has  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Probably  not,  for  your  Pilgrim 
Fathers  held  it  to  be  a  sin  to  keep  Christmas  and  Twelfth  Day.  I 
hope,  however,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  hope  that  the 
year  which  is  beginning  may  be  a  happy  one  to  you. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

Maoaulat. 

Wm.  H.  Presoott,  Esq.  Ac.  &c. 

TO  SIR  CHARLES  LYELL. 

Mt  dbab  Sir  Charles,  Boston,  January  23, 1859. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  friendly  letter  of  December 
31st,  and  must  thank  you  for  another,  in  which  you  so  kindly  invited 
my  wife  and  me  to  visit  you  in  England.  Nothing,  you  may  well 
believe,  ootdd  give  her  and  myself  greater  pleasure  than  to  pass  some 
time  under  your  hospitable  roof,  which  would  afford  me  the  inexpres- 
sible satis&ction  of  taking  some  friends  again  by  the  hand,  whose  faces 
I  would  give  much  to  see.  But  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the 
thought  of  crossing  the  great  water,  and  the  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  it  are,  I  fear,  henceforth  to  find  a  place  with  me  only  in  the  plea- 
sures of  memory.  And  pleasant  recollections  they  afford  to  fill  many 
an  hour  which  the  world  would  call  idle,  for  there  is  neither  &me  nor 
money  to  be  made  out  of  them.  But  one  who  has  crossed  sixty  (how 
near  are  you  to  that  ominous  line  ?)  will  have  found  out  that  there  is 
something  of  more  worth  than  fiime  or  money  in  this  world.  I  was 
last  evening  with  Agassiz,  who  was  in  capital  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
opening  to  the  public  a  project  of  a  great  museum,  for  which  Frank 
Gray,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  left  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand 
dolhirs.  There  will  be  a  subscription  set  on  foot,  I  understand,  for 
raising  a  similar  sum  to  provide  a  suitable  building  for  the  collection, 
a  great  part  of  which  has  already  been  formed  by  Agassiz  himself, 

*  This  letter  Mr.  Prescoti  neTer  bad  the  pleasure  of  reading.    It  arrived 
a  few  days  after  his  death. 
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and  the  Qovernor,  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  scheme  held 
the  other  evening  at  James  Lawrenoe's,  gave  the  most  cordial  aesar- 
ances  of  substantial  aid  from  the  State.  Agassiz  expressed  the  greatest 
confidence  to  me  of  being  able  in  a  few  years  to  establish  an  iustitn- 
tion,  which  would  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  similar  eBtablish- 
ments  in  Europe.  He  has  been  Bufifering  of  late  from  inflammaticQ 
of  the  eyes,  a  trouble  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  but  for  whidi  k 
may  thank  his  own  imprudence.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are 
pursuing,  with  your  usual  eneigy,  your  studies  on  iEtna.  The  subject 
is  one  of  the  greatest  interest.  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Copley  medal.  However  we  may  despise,  or  affect  to 
despise,  the  vulgar  volUai'e  per  ora,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  ones 
labours  appreciated  by  the  few  who  are  competent  to  pronounce  on 
their  value. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  Lyell.     With  kindest  remembrances  to  your 
wife,  believe  me  always  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Pbescotl 

This  is  the  latest  letter  from  my  friend  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge.  Notes  he  continued  to  write  afterwards. 
I  received  several  such  down  to  within  two  or  three  d&J^ 
of  his  death,  and  others,  I  doubt  not,  were  sent  to  other 
persons  in  kindness  or  on  business  at  the  same  period,  l^ 
this  and  in  all  respects  he  went  on  as  usual.  He  seemed 
to  himself  to  grow  better  and  better,  and  was  even  in  ^ 
condition  to  enjoy  some  of  the  pleasures  of  society.  ^^ 
had  occasionally  dined  at  each  other's  houses  from  the 
preceding  spring,  as  he  has  noticed  in  his  letters  to  La<|j 
Lyell,  already  inserted ;  and,  less  than  a  week  before  his 
death,  I  was  to  have  met  a  small  party  of  friends  at  bis 
own  table.  But  a  family  affliction  prevented  his  hospi- 
tality, and  I  was  afterwards  glad,  as  I  well  might  be,  that 
the  dinner  did  not  take  place.  Not  that  he  would  hav^ 
failed  in  abstinence;  but  he  was  less  strong  than  he 
believed  himself  to  be,  and  less  than  we  all  hoped  he  ^' 
so  that  the  fatal  blow  then  impending  might,  by  the  excite- 
ment of  merely  social  intercourse,  have  fallen  sooner  than 
it  otherwise  would,  or,  at  least,  we  might  afterwards  have 
believed  that  it  had. 
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Anxiety  to  return  to  serious  Work. — ^Pleasant  Forenoon. — Sudden  Attack  of 
Apopleiy. — ^Death. — ^Ilis  Wishes  respecting;  his  Kemaius. — FuneraL—Ex- 
pressions  of  Sorrow  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

From  day  to  day,  after  New  Year  of  1859,  he  seemed 
more  to  miss  his  old  occupations.  On  the  27th  of  January, 
he  talked  decidedly  of  beginning  again  in  good  earnest  his 
work  on  the  "  History  of  Philip  the  Second,"  and  specu- 
lated on  the  question  whether,  if  he  should  find  his  physical 
strength  unequal  to  the  needful  exertion,  he  might  venture 
to  re-inforce  it  by  a  freer  diet.  On  the  following  morning 
— the  fatal  day — he  talked  of  it  again,  as  if  his  mind  were 
made  up  to  the  experiment,  and  as  if  he  were  looking 
forward  to  his  task  as  to  the  opening  again  of  an  old  and 
sure  mine  of  content.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Dexter,  was  hap- 
pily in  town  making  him  a  visit,  and  was  sitting  that  fore- 
noon with  Mrs.  Prescott  in  a  dressing-room,  not  far  from 
the  study  where  his  regular  work  was  always  done.  He 
himself,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  was  unoccupied, 
walking  about  his  room  for  a  little  exercise ;  the  weather 
being  so  bad  that  none  ventured  out  who  could  well  avoid 
it.  Mr.  Kirk,  his  ever-faithful  secretary,  was  looking  over 
Sala's  lively  book  about  Russia,  "  A  Journey  due  North," 
for  his  own  amusement  merely,  but  occasionally  reading 
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aloud  to  Mr.  Prescott  such  portions  as  he  thought  peculiarly 
interesting  or  pleasant.  On  one  passage,  which  referred  to 
a  former  Minister  of  Russia  at  Washington,  he  paused, 
because  neither  of  them  could  recollect  the  name  of  the 
person  alluded  to  ;  and  Mr.  Prescott,  who  did  not  like  to 
find  his  memory  at  fault,  went  to  his  wife  and  sister  to  see 
if  either  of  them  could  recall  it  for  him.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Mrs.  Prescott  hit  upon  it ;  a  circumstance  which 
amused  him  not  a  little,  as  she  so  rarely  took  an  interest 
in  anything  connected  with  public  aflfairs,  that  he  had 
rather  counted  upon  Mrs.  Dexter  for  the  information.  He 
snapped  his  fingers  at  her,  therefore,  as  he  turned  away, 
and,  with  the  merry  laugh  so  characteristic  of  his  nature, 
passed  out  of  the  room,  saying,  as  he  went,  "  How  came 
you  to  remember  ?  '*  They  were  the  last  words  she  ever 
heard  from  his  loved  lips. 

After  reaching  his  study,  he  stepped  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  While  there,  Mr.  Kirk  heaid  him  groan,  and, 
hurrying  to  him,  found  him  struck  with  apoplexy  and 
wholly  unconscious.  This  was  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  He  was  instantly  carried  to  his 
chamber.  In  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  several 
medical  attendants  were  at  his  bedside,  and  among  them— 
and  the  chief  of  them — was  his  old  friend  and  his  father's 
friend.  Dr.  Jackson.  One  of  their  number.  Dr.  Minot, 
brought  me  the  sad  intelligence,  adding  his  own  auguries, 
which  were  of  the  worst.  I  hastened  to  the  house.  What 
grief  and  dismay  I  found  there  need  not  be  told.  All  saw 
that  the  inevitable  hour  was  come.  Remedies  availed 
nothing.  He  never  spoke  again,  never  recovered  an 
instant  of  consciousness,  and  at  half-past  two  o'clock  life 
passed  away  without  suflering. 

He  would  himself  have  preferred  such  a  death,  if  choice 
had  been  permitted  to  him.  He  had  often  said  so  to  me 
and  to  others ;  and  none  will  gainsay,  that  it  was  a  great 
happiness  thus  to  die,  surrounded  by  all  those  nearest  and 
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dearest  to  bim,  (except  one  much-loved  son,  who  was  at  a 
distance),  and  to  die,  too,  with  unimpaired  faculties,  and 
with  affections  not  only  as  fresh  and  true  as  they  had  ever 
been,  but  which,  in  his  own  home  and  in  the  innermost 
circle  of  his  friends,  had  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and 
more  tender  to  the  last. 

Four  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  ;  two  wishes,  how- 
ever, having  first  been  fulfilled,  as  he  had  earnestly  desired 
that  they  should  be.  They  related  wholly  to  himself,  and 
were  as  simple  and  unpretending  as  he  was. 

From  accidental  circumstances,  he  had  always  entertained 
a  peculiar  dread  of  being  buried  alive ;  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, often  required  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  the  horrors  that  might  follow 
such  an  occurrence.  His  injunctions  were  obeyed.  Of 
his  absolute  death  it  was  not,  indeed,  permitted  to  doubt. 
It  had  occurred  under  circumstances  which  had  been 
distinctly  foreseen,  and  by  a  blow  only  too  obvious,  sure, 
and  terrible.  But  still,  as  had  been  promised  to  him,  a 
principal  vein  was  severed,  so  that,  if  life  should  again 
be  awakened,  it  might  ebb  silently  away  without  any 
possible  return  of  consciousness. 

His  other  request  was  no  less  natural  and  characteristic. 
He  desired  that  his  remains,  before  they  should  be  deposited 
in  the  house  appointed  for  all  living,  might  rest,  for  a  time, 
in  the  cherished  room  where  were  gathered  the  intellectual 
treasures  amidst  which  he  had  found  so  much  of  the 
happiness  of  his  life.  And  this  wish,  too,  was  fulfilled. 
Silently,  noiselessly,  he  was  carried  there.  Few  witnessed 
the  solemn  scene,  but  on  those  who  did,  it  made  an  im- 
pression not  to  be  forgotten.  There  he  lay,  in  that  rich, 
fair  room, — ^his  manly  form  neither  shrunk  nor  wasted  by 
disease;  the  features  that  had  expressed  and  inspired  so 
much  love  still  hardly  touched  by  the  effacing  fingers  of 
death, — there  he  lay,  in  unmoved,  inaccessible  peace ;  and 
the  lettered  dead  of  all   ages  and  climes  and  countries 
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collected  there  seemed  to  look  down  upon  bim  in  their 
earthly  immortality,  and  claim  that  his  name  should  here- 
after be  imperishably  associated  with  theirs. 

But  this  was  only  for  a  season.     At  the  appointed  hour 
—his  family,  and  none  else,  following — he  was  borne  to  the 
church  where  he  was  wont  to  worship.  No  ceremonies  had 
been  arranged  for  the  occasion.    There  had  been  no  invita- 
tions.    There  was  no  show.     But  the  church  was  full,  was 
crowded.     The  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth,  then 
in  session,  had  adjourned  so  as  to  be  present ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Historical  Society,   whose  honoured   wish  to 
take  official  charge  of  the  duties  of  the  occasion  had  been 
declined,  were  there  as  mourners.     The  whole  community 
was  moved;  the  poor  whom  he  had  befriended ;  the  men 
of  letters  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  or  whom  be 
had  aided;  the  elevated  by  place  or  by  fortune,   whose 
distinctions  and  happiness  he  had  increased  by  sharing 
them ; — they  were  all  there.    It  was  a  sorrowful  gathering, 
such  as  was  never  before  witnessed  in  this  land  for  the 
obsequies  of  any  man  of  letters  wholly  unconnected,  as  he 
had  been,  with  public  affairs  and  the  parties  or  passions  of 
the  time; — one   who  was  known  to  most  of  the  crowd 
collected  around  his  bier  only  by  the  silent  teachings  of 
his  printed  works.     For,  of  the  multitude  assembled,  few 
could  have  known   him  personally;  many  of  them  had 
never  seen  him.     But  all  came  to  mourn.     All  felt  that  an 
honour  had  been  taken  from  the  community  and  the  counti^'. 
They  came  because  they  felt  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
and  only  for  that.     And  after  the  simple  and  solemn  reh- 
gious  rites  befitting  the  occasion  had  been  performed,^  they 
still  crowded  round   the  funeral  train  and  through  the 
streets,  following,  with  sadness  and  awe,  the  hearse  that 
was  bearing  from  their  sight  all  that  remained  of  one  who 
had  been  watched  not  a  week  before  as  he  trod  the  same 

'  Bj  Mr.  Prescott's  clpr^yman,  the  BeT.  Kufus  Ellis,  pastor  of  the  First 
CongregRtiouAl  Church  in  hoston. 
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streets  in  apparent  happiness  and  health.  It  was  a  grand 
and  touching  tribute  to  intellectual  eminence  and  personal 
worth. 

He  was  buried  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  with  the 
little  daughter  he  had  so  tenderly  loved,  in  the  family  tomb 
under  St.  Paul's  Church  ;  and,  as  he  was  laid  down  beside 
them,  the  audible  sobs  of  the  friends  who  filled  that  gloomy 
crypt  bore  witness  to  their  love  for  his  generous  and  sweet 
nature,  even  more  than  to  their  admiration  for  his  literary 
distinctions,  or  to  their  sense  of  the  honour  he  had  con- 
ferred on  his  country. 

Other  expressions  of  the  general  feeling  followed.  The 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  the  Historical  Societies 
of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Maryland,  and  of  Illi- 
nois ;  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society ;  the  New  England  Genea- 
logical Society ;  the  Essex  Institute,  meeting  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  born ;  and  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  Har- 
vard College,  with  which,  from  his  youth,  he  had  been 
much  connected, — each  bore  its  especial  and  appropriate 
part  in  the  common  mourning.  The  multitudinous  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  of  the  country  were  filled  with  it,  and 
the  same  tone  was  soon  afterwards  heard  from  no  small 
portion  of  what  is  most  eminent  for  intellectual  cultivation 
in  Europe.  There  was  no  division  of  opinion.  There  was 
no  dissentient,  no  hesitating  voice,  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  All  sorrowfully  felt  that  a  great  loss  had  been 
sustained ;  that  a  brilliant  and  beneficent  light  had  been 
extinguished* 
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THE  PRESCOTT  FAMILY. 

(See  p.  1.) 

Thb  Prescott  family  belong  to  the  original  Puritan  stock  and  blood  of  New 
England.  They  came  from  Lancashire,  and  about  1640,  twenty  yean  only 
after  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth  and  ten  years  after  that  of  Boston, 
were  established  in  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  where  not  a  few  of 
the  honoured  race  still  remain. 

Like  most  of  the  earlier  emigrants,  who  left  their  native  homes  from 
conscientious  motives,  they  were  men  of  strongly  marked  characters,  but 
of  small  estates,  and  devoted  to  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits, — 
circumstances  which  fitted  them  as  nothing  else  could  so  well  have  done 
for  the  trials  and  labours  incident  to  their  settlement  in  this  Western 
wilderness.  But,  even  among  men  like  these,  the  Prescotts  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  first.  They  enjoyed,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
respect  of  the  community  which  they  helped  to  found,  and  became  at  once 
more  or  less  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  entire  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, when  those  who  took  part  in  its  afiairs  bore  heavy  burdens  and 
led  anxious  lives. 

John,  the  first  emigrant,  was  a  large,  able-bodied  man,  who,  after  living 
some  time  in  Watertown,  established  himself  in  Lancaster,  then  on  the 
frontiers  of  civilization.  There  he  acquired  a  good  estate,  and  defended 
it  bravely  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  made  himself 
formidable  by  occasionally  appearing  before  them  in  a  helmet  and  cuirass, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
served  under  Cromwell.    His  death  is  placed  in  1683. 

Of  him  are  recorded  by  Mr.  William  Prescott,  father  of  the  historian, 
the  following  traditionary  anecdotes, — given  him  by  Dr.  Oliver  Prescott^ — 
which  may  serve,  at  least,  to  mark  the  condition  of  the  times  when  he 
lived. 

''He  brought  over,"  says  Mr.  Prescott,  ''a  coat  of  mail-armour  and 
habiliment?,  such  as  were  used  by  field-officers  of  that  time.     An  aged 
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kdy  infonned  Mr.  Olirer  Presooit  ■  that  she  had  seen  him  dressed  in  this 
armour.  Lancaster  (where  Mr.  Preaoott  established  himself)  was  a  frontier 
town,  much  exposed  to  the  incorsions  of  the  Indiana.  John  was  a  stardj, 
strong  man,  with  a  stem  countenance,  and,  whenever  he  had  a  difficdtj 
with  the  Indians,  clothed  himself  with  his  coat  of  armour, — helmet,  cuinss, 
and  gorget, — which  gave  him  a  fierce  and  frightful  appearsnoe.  It  is 
related  that  when,  on  one  occasion,  they  stole  a  valuable  horse  from  hiin, 
he  put  on  his  armour  and  pursued  them,  and  after  some  time  overtook  the 
party  that  had  his  horse.  The  j  were  surprised  to  see  him  alone,  and  ooa 
of  the  chieCs  approached  him  with  his  tomahawk  uplifted.  John  told  him 
to  strike,  which  he  did,  and,  finding  the  blow  made  no  impression  on  hii 
cap,  he  was  astonished,  and  asked  John  to  let  him  put  it  on,  and  then  i> 
strike  on  his  head,  as  he  had  done  on  John^s.  The  helmet  was  too  small 
for  the  Indian's  head,  and  the  weight  of  the  blow  settled  it  down  to  hi^ 
ears,  scraping  off  the  skin  on  both  sides.  They  gave  him  his  horse,  and  kt 
him  go,  thinking  him  a  supernatural  being. 

^  At  another  time  the  Indians  set  fire  to  his  bam.  Old  John  put  on  his 
armour  and  rushed  out  upon  them.  They  retreated  before  him,  and  he 
let  his  horses  and  cattle  out  of  the  burning  stable.  At  another  time  they 
set  fire  to  his  saw-milL  The  old  man,  armed  eap-a-pied^  went  out^  drore 
them  off,  and  extinguished  the  fire." 

Jonas,  a  son  of  the  first  emigrant,  was  bom  in  1648,  and  died  in  17^. 
seventy-five  years  old.  He  lived  in  Groton.  He  was  a  captain  of  the 
yeomanry  militia,  at  a  time  when  the  neighbourhood  of  the  savages  made 
such  a  post  important  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  he  was  a  justice  o^ 
the  peace  when  that  office,  also,  implied  a  degree  of  oonsideration  and 
authority  now  unknown  to  it. 

Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jonas,  was  bom  January  4, 1695-6.  He 
represented  hia  native  town  many  years  in  the  General  Court  of  the  Colonj* 
was  a  colonel  in  the  militia  of  his  own  county,  and  of  the  adjoining  county 
of  Worcester,  and  in  the  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1738, 
was  delegated  to  the  important  service  of  defending  the  territorial  n'ghts 
of  Massachusetts  against  the  claims  of  New  Hampshire,  before  a  ropl 
commission  appointed  to  adjudge  the  case.^ 

Benjamin  had  three  sons,  each  of  whom  distinguished  himself  in  ^^ 
line  of  life  he  had  chosen. 

The  eldest,  James,  remained  on  the  family  estate  at  home,  and  cultivated 
and  managed  it.  He  passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  military  rank,  from 
that  of  an  ensign  to  that  of  colonel.  He  represented  Groton,  for  a  loH 
period,  in  the  General  Court,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  Colonial  Governors 
Council.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  taking  the  popular  side,  be 
became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  of  the  Board  of  ^^^' 
and,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  was  successively  sheriff  of  the  county  and 
Jud^e  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died,  more  than  seveaty-iune 
years  old,  in  1800,  at  Groton,  where  the  &mily  had  then  been  settled  above 
a  century. 

1  Bom  in  1731,  and  died  in  1804.  upon  the  matter.    See  Joumal  of  ^^* 

*  This  haa  sometimea  been  otherwiM  House  of  Representativea^  AogoBtl'tD/ 
stated,  bat  the  record  leavea  no  doabt      and  October  13th,  1787. 
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Oliver,  the  youngeat  son  of  Benjamin,  was  born  in  1731.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1750,  and  became  subsequently  an  eminent 
physician  in  Groton  and  its  neighbourhood.  But,  like  others  of  his  family, 
he  turned  to  public  affisdrs,  both  military  and  civil.  In  1777,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards,  he  was  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and  in  1778  he 
became  one  of  the  major-generals  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  A 
severe  illness  in  1781  somewhat  impaired  his  activity,  and  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  his  native  county  of  Middlesex,  an 
office  which  he  held,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  all,  till  his  death.  He, 
however,  never  ceased  to  be  interested  in  his  original  profession,  and, 
besides  other  marks  of  distinction  for  his  medical  knowledge,  he  received 
in  1791  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  konorU  causa,  from  Harvard 
College.  He  died  in  1804,  leaving  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Oliver, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1813,  on 
the  Seeale  eamuium  or  ergot,  which  was  found  so  important  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  that  remedy,  that,  besides  being  reprinted  in  this  country  and 
in  London,  it  was  translated  into  French  and  German,  and  inserted  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  Dictioniutire  des  Scienca  MedicateM.  He  died  at 
Newburyport  in  1827. 

William,  the  second  son  of  Benjamin,  and  grandfiither  of  the  historian, 
was  of  a  more  bold  and  enterprising  nature  than  his  brother  James,  and 
has  left  a  name  which  will  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  bom  in  Groton,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1726 ;  but,  in  a  spirit  of  adventure  common  through- 
out New  England  at  that  period,  and  not  yet  unknown,  he  preferred  to 
remove  farther  into  the  land  and  establish  himself  in  the  primeval  forest. 
This  he  did,  before  he  was  of  age.  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go 
far.  He  removed  only  a  few  miles,  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  served  as 
a  soldier,  caused  the  land  on  a  part  of  which  he  had  settled  to  be  made  a 
township,  naming  it  after  Sir  William  Pepperell,  who  had  just  then  so 
much  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  Louisbouig.  Pepperell  is  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  just  on  the  line  of  the  State, 
and  next  to  the  town  of  Holhs,  which  is  in  New  Hampshire.  There,  not 
above  a  mile  from  the  border,  he  always  lived,— or  at  least  he  always  had 
his  only  home  there, — holding  his  estate,  as  his  great-grandson  continues 
to  hold  it  still  in  1862,  under  the  original  Indian  title.  The  Indians^ 
indeed,  long  continued  to  be  his  near  neighbours ;  so  near,  that  there  were 
periods  of  anxiety,  during  which  those  who  went  to  the  field  with  the 
plough  did  not  feel  safe  unless  their  rifles  stood  leaned  against  the  neigh- 
bouring trees. 

This  was  a  rude  training,  no  doubt ;  and  living,  as  he  did,  among  the 
savages,  an  unmarried  man,  it  seems  early  to  have  given  him  soldierlike 
habits  and  tastes.  At  any  rate,  when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  he 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia,  and  at  twenty-nine,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
adventure,  entered,  with  the  same  rank,  the  regular  service  in  the  Colonial 
troops  sent  to  remove  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia.  This  was  in  1755. 
But  the  service  was  a  short,  and  not  an  agreeable  one.  On  his  return 
home,  therefore,  he  left  the  army,  and  married  Abigail  Hale,  a  descendant, 
like  himself,  of  the  original  Puritan  stock  of  the  country.  It  was  a  fortunate 
connexion  for  the  young  soldier,  who  now  seemed  to  have  settled  down  on 
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hia  fivm  fbr  a  poMxfiil  and  hapfrf  fifetr  i 
toy  tMtMM  was  implied  byaoBspl 
hia  aaghboccriuMML 

Bfit  trnnnleamne  timea  aooa  fiiQuwcd,  apd  a apint  Eke  bni 
atirred  hy  them.  Tina  he  earij  permitted  to  be 
Aiu^uit,  1TT4.  he  eomiaenetl  hia  ■— iiuIiUil  townsnen  to  ) 
of  BoAton  in  their  renatasee  to  the  mijoit  and  < 
the  rnyil  authority,  and  embodied  their  fch*iiigfc<a«  aui  j 
letter  which  is  ^till  extant.  *  Be  not  diaraajed,*  he  auJ,  * 
in  thiadajof  s;rf»t  triala.  We  heartily  aympathi^fr  with  joa,  wnd  are alnp 
ready  to  do  all  in  our  power  fisr  yoar  anpport,  eomfbrt.  and  TtBtdL  ino'rzz 
that  Providence  haa  placed  joa  where  joa  maat  stand  the  fizat  afaock.  ^t 
eonAider,  we  are  all  embarked  in  one  bottom,  and  most  sink  or  jv^ 
to«^her  "* '  Soon  afterwarda,  in  1775^  being  reoogniaed  wm  n  good  aovt^r- 
who  in  Nova  Sootia  had  become  (hmibar  with  the  duwi|ifing  of  a  ea=;. 
and  beio^  beaitlea.  no  leaa  known  for  hia  political  fixmneaa,  he  was  c^ 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  minnte^nen,  who,  aa  their  name  frnfUf*,  wcrs  v 
be  ready  at  a  moment'9  warning  far  any  rerofaitionary  emergency.  I-  *^ 
a  duty  he  loved,  and  it  waa  not  long  b^ore  hia  conzage  and  firmneas  vere 
pnt  to  the  tiwt.* 

On  the  lOnh  of  April  1775,  within  an  hoar  after  the  news  readiBd  l^ 
of  the  Akirml^hea  at  Lexington  and  Conoord,  he  hnrried  to  Groioo,  iC'- 
oollecting  aa  many  of  hia  men  aa  he  eoold  mnater,  and  leaving  ordets  f^ 
the  rest  to  follow,  marched  to  Cambridge,  hoping  to  overtake  the  Bnti^' 
troopi,  then  in  frill  retreat  towards  Boatoo.  Thia,  however,  waa  impasBl>>- 
Bat  a  force,  fall  of  the  active  and  devoted  spirit  of  the  time,  waa  nf^'l 
collected  at  Cambridge,  under  the  command  of  General  Artemas  '^^^- 
By  his  orders,  Colonel  Preacott  waa  despatched  on  the  evening  of  Jose  th* 
16ih,  with  about  a  tbooaand  men,  to  Chviestown,  where,  in  the  coozae  of  the 
night,  he  threw  np  a  redoubt  on  Bnnker'a  Hill, — or  to  speak  more  toc^ 
rately  on  Breed's  Hill,— and  fought  there,  the  next  day,  the  first  real  battle 
of  the  Kevolution,  manfully  putting  in  peril  that  reputation,  which,  io  * 

*  BtfMfofi's  "  History  of  the  United  lin  Dexter,  who,  nearly  half  a  eenturr 
SUtea,"  VoL  VIL  (Borton,  185S),  p.  W.  later,  nwrried  a  granddaughter  of  tfc< 
This  ia  the  docament  already  alluded  same  Colonel  Preacott, — a  man  of  m^^^ 
to,  {ante,  p.  461,  note,)  an  sent  by  Mr.  integrity,  and  of  an  original,  strong- 
Bincroft  to  Mr.  Preecott  the  hiatorian.  uncompromising  efaaneter,  w1k>  dorio^ 

*  Two  circnmBtaooea  in  relation  to  the  abort  peric^  in  which  his  bealw 
thia  commiaxion  are  worth  notice.  The  allowed  him  to  occapy  himself  viu 
firat  is,  that,  with  a  disregard  to  exact-  political  affairs,  exercised  no  sm*^^  ^°' 
neaa  not  nnconunon  in  times  of  great  flnenee  in  the  troubled  commoDWi»I^^- 
peril,  the  month  and  day  of  the  month  A  notice  of  him,  by  hia  son,  theefflio^l 
when  the  commiseion  waa  issued  are  lawyer,  who  died  in  1816,  may  be  £>a'"' 
not  given.  The  other  is,  that  the  Pre-  in  the  Monthly  Anthology  for  l^l''- 
fident  of  "  the  Congress  of  the  Colony  Mr.  Dexter,  the  elder,  was  the  fonsdtf 
of  the  Massachnsetts  Bay"  who  signed  of  the  Dexter  Lectareship  of  Bib^^ 
it  is  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  Ml  a  Literature  in  Harvard  College.  Atu^ 
few  days  later  on  Bunker  Hill;  and  the  time  when  be  signed  the  coaunttfi^° 
justice  of  the  peace  before  whom,  on  of  Colonel  Presoott,  he  was  a  nwai^^ 
the26thof  May,  1775,  Colonel  Prescott  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  GoloBel 
took  tlie  oath  of  aliegiance,  was  Samuel  Prescott,  it  should  he  noted,  tarred  «a 
Dexter,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colonel  before  he  took  the  oath,  nio«f • 
Colony,— the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Frank-  as  early  as  the  month  of  April 
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soldier,  is  dearer  than  life,  and  whiohy-  if  the  cause  he  then  cspoiued  had 
failed,  would  have  left  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  descendants  blackened 
with  the  charge  of  rebellion.  But  things  did  not  so  turn  out.  He  was, 
indeed,  defeated, — mainly  for  want  of  ammunition,^and  driyen  from  the 
hill,  which  he  was  among  the  last  to  leave.  A  brave  resistance,  however, 
had  been  made,  and  the  defeat  had  many  of  the  results  of  a  viotoiy.  When 
Washington  heard  of  it^  he  exclaimed,  '*  The  liberties  of  the  country  are 
safe  ;V  ^^^  FrankHn  wrote,  ''England  has  lost  her  Colonies  for  ever."' 

Colonel  Presoott  continued  .in  the  army  until  the  end  of  1776,'  when,  on 
the  retirement  of  the  American  troops  from  Long  Island,  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  brought  off  his  regiment  was  publicly  commended  by 
General  Washington.  But  from  this  period  until  his  death,  except  during 
the  autumn  of  1777,  when,  as  a  volunteer  with  a  few  of  his  former  brother- 
officers,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  he  resided  on 
his  farm  in  Pepperell  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw  himself  entirely 
fh>m  public  affiiirs.  He  served  as  a  EepresentaCive  in  the  Legislature  o^ 
Massachusetts,  and  when  the  formidable  insurrection  known  as  '*  Shay's 
Rebellion"  broke  out  in  his  own  eonntj  of  Middlesex,  he  hastened  to 
Concord  «nd  assisted  in  protecting  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  preserving 
law  and  order.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  October,  17d5,  and  was  buried  with 
the  military  honours  becoming  his  life  and  character.  His  widow,  an 
admirable  person,  full  of  gentleness  and  dignity,  survived  him  many  years, 
and  died  in  1821,  at  -the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight. 

They  had  but  one  child,  William,,  who  was  bom  on  his  father's  farm, 
August  the  19tb,  1762,  and  lived  there,  in  great  simplicity,  until  1776. 
His  early  education  was  entirely  due  to  his  mother,  for  whom  he  always 
felt  a  deep  reverence,  and  of  whom,  late  in  his  own  life,  he  said : ''  She  was 
more  remarkable,  than  any  one  I  have  ever  known,  for  her  power  of 
governing  children  and  young  people,  and  that  without  any  austerity  in 
her  manner.  They  all  respeote<^  loved,  and  obeyed  her.  Her  kindness 
won  their  hearts.  I  fe^  that  I  am  indebted  to  her  wise  and  affectionate 
government  and  guidance  of  my  childhood  and  youth, — her  daily  counsels 
and  instructions, — ^for  whatever  character  and  success  I  may  have  had  in 
life."  Considering  what  Mr.  Presoott  had  become  when  he  wrote  these 
^ords,  a  more  beauiaful  tribute  could  hardly  have  been  paid  to  womanly 
tenderness  and  wisdom. 

But,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  i^aeed  under  the  instruction  of 
"  Master  Moody,"  of  Dummer  Academy,  in  Essex  County,  then  known  as 
the  best  teacher  of  Latin  and  Gieek  in  New  England,  and — what  was  of  no 
less  consequence  to  his  pupils— wholly  devoted  to  his  duties,  which  he 
loved  passionately.  Neariy  three  years  of  careful  training  under  such  an 
instructor  almost  changed  the  boy  to  a  man,  and  four  years  more  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1783,  completed  the  trana- 
formation. 

»  Irving's    "Life    of  Waahington^  «  The  United  Colonies,"  signed  by  John 

(1855),  VoL  L  p.  488.  Hancock,  Preaident,  and  Charles  Thom- 

•  Tho  last  words  of  VoL  VIL  of  Ban-  son,  Secretary,  is  dated  January  1, 1776, 

crofea"  History  of  the  United  SUtes**  and    constitutes    him  Colonel  of  the 

(1858).  **  Seventh  Regiment  of  Foot." 

'  Hii  ooomiission  in  the  anny  of 

I  I 
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But  as  he  approached  mauhood,  he  felt  the  responsibilities  of  life  alrea^lT 
crowding  upon  hinx  The  first  of  these,  and  probably  the  one  that  pressed 
heaviest  upon  his  thoughts,  was  the  idea  that,  for  the  seven  precedi:;g 
years,  he  had  been  a  burden  upon  the  small  means  of  his  father,  when  he 
might  rather  have  been  a  relief.  This  state  of  things  he  determined  at 
once  should  no  longer  continue,  and,  from  that  moment,  he  never  received 
any  pecuniary  assistance  from  his  family.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  whose  life,  like  that  of  most  military  men  of  his  time,  hAil 
been  one  of  generous  hospitality,  rather  than  of  thrift,  he  assumed  tie 
debts  with  which  the  estate  had  become  encumbered,  and,  for  above  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  made  the  most  ample  and  affectionate  arrangemeDtH 
for  the  support  of  his  much-loved  mother,  who  thus  died  in  peace  &Ld 
happiness  on  the  spot  whore  she  had  lived  above  sixty  years. 

His  earliest  resource,  when  he  began  the  world  for  himself,  was  one  then 
common  among  us,  and  still  not  very  rare,  for  young  men  who  have  left 
college  without  the  means  necessary  to  continue  their  education  further. 
He  became  a  teacher.  At  first,  it  was  for  a  few  mouths  only,  iu  Brooklyn, 
Connecticut;  but  afterwards  for  two  years  in  Beverly,  Massachosetta. 
Here  he  lived  very  happily  iu  a  cultivated  society,  and  here  he  studied  bis 
profession  under  Mr.  Dane,  a  learned  jurist  and  statesman,  who  afterwarJj 
founded  the  Law  Professorship  in  Harvanl  College  that  bears  his  name. 
During  this  period  Mr.  Prescott  received  an  invitation  to  become  a  member 
of  General  Washington's  household,  where,  while  pursuing  his  legal  stuJie^, 
he  would  have  acted  as  the  private  tutor  of  a  youthful  member  of  the 
family,  to  whom  its  great  head  was  much  attached.  But  the  young  Uvr- 
student  declined  the  offer,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  engagements,  and 
his  college  classmate,  Lear,  took  the  coveted  place. 

Mr.  Prescott  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Beverly  ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  in  1789,  finding  the  field  there  not  wide  enough  for  his 
purposes,  he  removed  to  the  adjacent  town  of  Salem,  the  shire  town  of 
the  county,  and  the  seat  of  much  prosperous  activity.  His  success,  from 
the  first,  was  marked  and  honourable,  and  it  continued  such  so  long  as  he 
remained  there.  During  a  part  of  the  time,  he  entered  a  little,  but  only  a 
little,  into  political  life,  serving  successively  as  a  Representative  of  Salem 
and  as  a  Senator  for  the  county  of  Essex  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
But,  although  he  took  no  selfish  interest  in  the  success  of  any  party,  he 
maintained  then,  as  he  did  till  his  death,  the  opinions  of  the  Federalists, 
who  received  their  name  from  an  early  and  faithful  support  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  who  subsequently  devoted  themselves  to  sustaining  the 
policy  and  measures  of  Washington  during  his  civil  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  In  truth,  however,  while  Mr.  Prescott  lived  in 
Salem,  he  gave  himself  up  almost  exclusively  to  his  profession,  in  which 
his  talents,  his  integrity,  and  his  industry  gained  for  him  so  high  a  rank, 
that,  as  early  as  lb(K»,  he  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  an  offer  repeated  with  muchiu^ncy  in  1813, 
but  one  which,  on  both  occuMions,  he  declined,  partly  from  the  state  of  bi^ 
fannly,  Imt  eliittly  from  considonitions  connected  with  his  health.  His 
refusal  ocfuhinin  d  no  little  rej^rot,  for  it  was  a  place  to  which  he  wa^ 
admimhiy  inhij.t.ul   by  the  judicial  chnractcr  of  his  mind,  by  his  moral 
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courage,  and  by  a  singular  power  he  had  of  holding  any  subject  under  ad  vise- 
meni  untii  the  last  moment,  and  then  deciding  it  as  promptly  and  firmly 
as  if  he  had  never  hesitated. 

But  from  1803j  when  he  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  in  his  lungs,  and  was 
compelled,  in  consequence,  to  give  up  all  severe  occupation  for  many 
months,  he  was  never  an  active  or  vigorous  man.  To  relieve  himself, 
therefore,  from  a  kind  of  business  which  was  quite  as  onerous  as  it  was 
profitable,  and  which  made  his  life  in  Salem  more  burdensome  than  Le 
could  well  bear,  he  determined,  in  1808,  to  remove  to  Boston.  He  did  so, 
however,  with  reluctance.  He  had  many  kind  friends  in  Salem,  to  whom 
he  and  his  fiimily  were  sincerely  attached.  He  had  passed  there  nineteen 
years  of  great  professional  usefulness,  enjoying  the  respect  of  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  thriving  community.  He  had  been  happy  much  beyond  the 
common  lot,  and  he  was  by  no  means  without  misgivings  at  the  thought  of 
a  change  so  important  and  decisive. 

His  removal,  however,  proved  forttmate  beyond  his  hopes.  His  pro- 
fessional business  in  Boston,  while  it  was  less  oppressive  than  his  business 
in  Salem  had  been,  insured  liim  immediately  an  increased  and  ample 
income.  Into  public  affairs  he  entered  little,  and  only  so  far  as  his  duty 
phunly  required  ;  for  political  life  was  never  agreeable  to  him,  and,  besides 
this,  it  interfered  with  his  professional  labours  and  the  domestic  repose  he 
always  loved  and  needed.  But  from  1809  he  served  for  a  few  years  in  the 
Council  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  Governor  Gore  and  Governor  Strong, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  confidence  of  those  eminent  and  faithful  magistrates, 
as  they  enjoyed  all  his.  In  1814  he  was  elected,  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusettia,  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Contention  which,  in  that 
year,  met  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  New 
England  States,  exposed  and  neglected  as  they  were  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, during  the  war  then  carrying  on  against  Great  Britain.  It  was  in- 
convenient and  disagreeable  to  him  to  accept  the  office.  But  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  ought  to  do  it  Nor  did  he  ever  afterwards  regret  it,  or  fail 
to  do  justice  to  the  honourable  and  high-minded  men  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  its  duties. 

He  went  to  that  remarkable  Convention,  fearing,  unquestionably,  from 
the  great  excitement  which  then  prevailed  throughout  New  England  on 
the  subject  of  the  war,  that  rash  measures,  tending  to  affect  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  might  be  suggested.  But  he  was  present  through  the  whole 
session,  and  foimd  his  apprehensions  entirely  groundless.  *'  No  such  mea- 
sure,'' he  said,  ^*  was  ever  proposed  in  the  Convention,  nor  was  there,"  in 
his  opinion  deliberately  recorded  long  afterwards,  "a  member  of  that  body 
who  would  have  consented  to  any  act,  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  have 
tended  directly  or  indirectly  to  destroy  or  impair  the  union  of  the  States." 
If  there  was  ever  a  man  loyal  to  the  constitution  and  laws  under  which  he 
lived,  it  was  Mr.  Prescott ;  nor  did  he  deem  any  one  of  his  associates  at 
Hartford,  in  this  respect,  less  faithful  than  himself. 

In  1818  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
City  of  Boston,  and  accepted  the  office,  thinking  to  hold  it  so  as  to  facilitate 
his  retirement  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.     But  he  found  it  more 
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kborioas  md  mgroesdng  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  resigned  it  at  ik 
end  of  a  Tear. 

In  lS3^-il  he  senred  as  a  deleg-it«  fn>m  the  City  of  Boston  to  the 
CooveatioQ  for  revising  the  Com>titution  of  the  Comniouwealth  of 
MAS$;&chudetts«  anii,  on  its  first  orpinization,  was  made  chairman  of  tbt 
committee  charged  with  the  most  difficult  and  peri>lexing  subject  tl/^t 
waa  submitt^  to  that  body  for  discussion  and  decision, — ^the  representAtu  u 
of  the  pe'?ple  in  their  own  goremment.  It  was  not  an  enviable  post,  Ic*. 
by  his  wisdom  and  mo^ierition,  by  an  energy  and  a  firmness  that  were  still 
always  conciliating,  and  by  a  power  of  persuasion  that  rested  on  truth,  ht? 
at  la^t  led  the  convention  to  a  decision,  although,  at  one  critical  mou^rnr. 
it  had  seemed  impossible  to  decide  anythiug.  The  members  of  that  Ix-  iv. 
therefore,  as  distinguished  for  talent  and  for  personal  character  as  any  t Li- 
was  ever  assembled  in  Massachusetts,  always  felt— even  those  who  bs-; 
di5ered  from  him — ^that  they  and  the  Commonwealth  were  under  lastii^g 
obligations  to  his  wisdom  and  integrity. 

He  continued  at  the  bar  until  1S28,  making  in  all  above  forty  years  (f 
service  to  the  law.  During  more  than  half  of  that  time  his  practice  w:t5 
as  eiteosive,  as  honourable,  and  as  successful  as  that  of  any  memUr'.' 
the  profession  in  the  State,  which,  while  he  belonged  to  it,  numbereii  in 
its  ranks  such  men  as  Sullivan,  Parsons,  Dexter,  Otis,  and  Webster,  all  f* 
whom,  except  the  last,  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  bar  before  he  *^^'^- 
During  the  whole  of  his  professional  life  he  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  JegrinN 
the  kindly  regard  and  sincere  respect  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the  different 
members  of  the  courts  before  which  he  was  called  to  practise,  no  one  ol 
»  whom  ever,  for  a  moment,  imagined  that  any  spot  had  fallen  on  the  absolnu 
purity  and  integrity  of  his  character.  Of  his  distinction  as  a  jurist  then? 
was  as  httle  doubt.  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  when,  with  much  sensibility.  ^^ 
announced  Mr.  Prescott's  death  to  the  Supreme  Court,  then  in  session  at 
Boston,  well  said  of  him,  that  ^  at  the  moment  of  his  retirement  from  the 
bar  of  Massachusetts  he  stood  at  its  head  for  legal  learning  and  attain- 
ments." 

The  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  qnietn^ss  of  his  home, 
where  his  original  nature,  disencumbered  of  the  cares  that  had  oppressed 
him  during  a  very  busy  life,  seemed  to  come  forth  with  the  freshness  of 
youth.  He  read  a  great  deal,  es|>ecially  on  subjects  connected  with  reUgioa. 
ethics,  metaphysics,  and  history, — all  of  them  sciences  of  which  he  never 
tired.  Agriculture,  too,  the  occupation  of  some  of  his  earlier  days,  hai 
great  charms  for  him  ;  and  he  showed  no  little  skill  in  cultivating  the 
estate  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  where,  during  much  of  his  life,  and 
especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  he  spent  a  happy  portion  of  each  year.  F^^ 
whether  in  the  city,  or  at  Pepperell,  or  on  the  sea-shore  at  Nahant,  where, 
during  many  seasons,  be  passed  the  hottest  weeks  of  our  hot  summers,  bt' 
loved  to  be  surrounded  by  his  family, — ^his  children  and  his  grandchililren ; 
and  with  them  and  among  his  private  friends,  he  found  in  his  declining 
years  what,  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  during  his  whole  life,  he  had  mo^' 
enjoyed  and  valued.  ^ 

It  was  in  this  happy  retirement  that  there  broke  in  upon  him  the  li^n^ 
-vhich  so  gilded  the  mild  evening  of  his  days, — ^the  success  of  his  son  as  ao 
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hitftorion,  shedding  new  distinction  on  a  name  already  dear  to  his  oountxy, 
and  carrying  that  name  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  language  spoken  by  all 
who  had  borne  it  before  him.  Mr^Prescott  in  the  innermost  circle  of  his 
friends  never  disguised  the  happiness  his  son's  reputation  gave  him, 
although  certainly,  from  the  instinctive  modesty  of  his  nature,  nothing 
could  be  more  graceful  than  the  way  in  which  he  expressed  it. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  everything  earthly.  In  the  autumn  of  1843, 
while  at  his  old  home  in  Pepperell,"  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis. 
He  recovered  from  it,  however,  easily,  and,  except  to  the  ever-watchful 
eyes  of  affection,  seemed  fully  restored  to  his  wonted  health.  But  he 
himself  understood  the  warning,  and  lived,  though  cheerfully  and  with 
much  enjoyment  of  life,  yet  as  one  who  never  forgot  that  his  time  must 
be  short,  and  that  bis  summons  could  hardly  fail  to  be  sudden.  In  the 
last  days  of  November,  1844,  he  felt  himself  slightly  incommoded, — not,  as 
before,  in  the  head,  but  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  As  late,  however,  as 
the  evening  before  his  death,  no  change  was  noticed  in  his  appearance 
when  he  retired  to  bed,  nor  is  it  probable  that,  after  a  night  of  his  usual 
comfortable  rest,  he  noticed  any  change  in  himself  when  he  rose  the  next 
morning.  At  any  rate,  he  went,  as  was  his  custom,  quietly  and  directly  to 
his  library.'  But  he  had  hardly  reached  it,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
messenger  of  death  was  at  his  side.  He  therefore  desired  the  faithful 
attendant,  who  had  for  many  years  been  attached  to  his  person,  not  to 
leave  him,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards,  surrounded  by  the  family  he  so 
much  loved,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  with  a  peaceful 
trust  in  his  Maker  and  in  the  blessedness  of  a  future  life,  he  expired  with- 
out a  struggle.  It  was  Sunday,  December  the  6th,  1844,  and  on  the 
following  Wednesday  he  was  buried  in  the  ctypt  of  St  Paul's  Church. 

While  he  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Salem,  Mr.  Prescott  was  married, 
December  18th,  1793,  to  Catherine  Greene  Hickling^  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hickling,  Esq.,  earlier  a  merchant  of  Boston,  but  then,  and  subsequently 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety -one.  Consul  of  the  United  States  in  the 
island  of  St.  Michael  It  was  a  connexion  full  of  blessing  to  him  and  to 
his  house  during  the  fifty-one  years  that  it  pleased  Qod  to  permit  it  to  be 
continued.  Few  women  have  done  more  to  relieve  their  husbands  from 
the  cares  of  life,  and  to  bear  fur  them  even  a  disproportionate  share  of  its 
burdens.  Still  fewer  have,  at  the  same  time,  made  their  influence  felt 
abroad  through  society,  as  she  did.  But  she  was  full  of  energy  and  activity, 
of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  the  love  of  doing  good.  Probably  no  woman, 
in  the  position  she  occupied  among  us,  ever  gave  her  thoughts,  her  con- 
versation, and  her  life  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
When,  therefore,  she  died.  May  17th,  1852,  nearly  eighty-five  years  old,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  her  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  loss.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prescott  had  seven  children,  all  of  whom  were  bom  to 
them  in  Salem,  between  1795  and  1806,  but  four  died  without  reaching  the 
age  of  a  single  year. 

Of  the  other  three  the  eldest  was  the  historian. 

The  next  was  Catharine  Elizabeth,  who  still  survives  (1862).  She  was 
bom  November  12th,  1779,  and  was  married  September  28th,  1819,  to 
B  See  anU,  p.  217.  >  Seo  anU,  p.  410. 
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Fraukliu  Dexter,  sod  of  Samuel  Dexter,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  atatesmai]. 
Mr.  FraDklin  Dexter  was  bom  in  1793,  and,  after  a  careful  academicd  asd 
profeasional  education,  and  a  visit  to  the  most  interesting  and  calti?ated 
portions  of  £iu*ope,  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  in  Boston.  He  rose 
early  to  distinction  at  the  bar,  and  by  his  courage,  his  quickness  of  peroep* 
tiou^  his  acute  and  manly  logic,  and  an  intellectual  grasp  which  the 
strongest  could  not  escape,  he  vindicated  for  himself  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  a  company  of  eminent  men,  such  as  New  England  had  never  before 
seen  collected.  But  his  tastas  and  his  preferences  led  him  into  paths 
widely  different  from  theirs.  His  mind  turned  instinctively  to  what  wis 
refined  and  beautiful.  He  loved  letters  more  than  law,  and  art  more  tbaa 
letters ;  so  that,  perhaps,  without  deliberately  intending  it,  he  always 
sought  much  of  his  happiness  in  both,  and  found  it.  When,  iiierefore,  he 
had  reached  an  age  at  which,  with  a  constitution  of  only  moderate  vigour. 
repose  became  desirable,  and  had  obtained  a  fortune  equal  to  the  waats  of 
one  who  never  over-estimated  the  worth  of  what  the  world  most  deairts. 
he  gave  himself  more  and  more  to  the  happiness  of  domestic  life  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  art,  towards  which,  from  an  early  period,  he  had— and 
perhaps  rightly— thought  his  genius  more  inclined  than  to  any  other. 
But  life  was  not  long  protracted.  He  died  in  1857,  leaving  behind  him  m 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries  a  persuasion,  that,  if  his  severe  taste  ic 
what  related  even  to  hid  favourite  pursuits,  and  the  fastidious  acuteness 
with  which  he  looked  quite  through  the  ways  of  men,  and  detected  the 
low  motives  which  often  lead  to  power,  had  not  checked  him  in  mid-career, 
he  might  have  risen  to  an  eminence  where  he  would  have  left  behind  him 
not  a  few  of  the  rivals  to  whom,  during  the  active  years  of  his  life,  he  bad 
willingly  yielded  the  honours  of  success. 

The  only  brother  of  the  historian  who  lived  beyond  infancy  was  Edwani 
Gordon,  who  was  born  at  Salem,  January  the  2d,  1804.  At  a  suitable  age, 
after  the  removal  of  his  father  to  Boston,  he  was  sent  to  the  same  school 
in  which  his  elder  brother  had  laid  the  foundation  for  his  distinction.  But 
his  tendencies  were  not  then  towards  intellectual  culture,  and,  at  his  owq 
earnest  desire,  he  was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  that  he  might  devote 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  A  taste  for  letters  was,  however,  some- 
what to  his  own  surprise,  awakened  in  him  a  little  later ;  and,  with  sudden 
but  earnest  efforts  to  recover  the  time  that  had  been  lost,  he  succeeded  iu 
obtaining  a  degree  at  Harvard  College  in  1825.  Subsequently,  he  studied 
law  with  his  father,  under  the  most  &vourable  circumstances ;  and  afUr 
1828,  when  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  not  only  took  his 
fair  share  of  the  business  of  the  time,  but,  as  so  many  of  his  family  before 
him  had  done,  he  served  the  Commonwealth  both  in  its  Legislature  and  in 
its  military  organization,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  militia.  This 
seemed  for  a  time  to  satisfy  a  nature  too  eager  for  excitement  and  distinc- 
tion. But  after  seven  years  of  great  activity,  a  change  came  over  him 
He  was  grown  weary  of  a  busy,  bustling  life,  full  of  temptations  which  he 
had  not  always  effectually  resisted.  His  religious  convictions,  which  from 
his  youth  had  been  strong,  if  not  constant,  now  became  paramount.  He 
was  pained  that  he  had  not  better  obeyed  them,  and,  after  many  stmggU''^ 
he  resolutely  determined  to  give  himself  up  to  them  entirely.    And  he  di'> 
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it.  ^e  began  at  once  a  course  of  regular  studies  for  the  ministry,  and  in 
1837  was  settled  as  an  Episcopalian  clei^yman  in  a  retired  parish  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  duties  he  had  assumed. 
But  his  labours  were  severe,  and  his  health  &iled  under  them ;  slowly, 
indeed,  but  regularly.  Still,  no  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  result ;  and  when 
he  determined  to  visit  the  Azores,  where  several  of  his  mother's  family,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  long  resided,  he  embarked  with  every  promise  that  the 
mild  climate  of  those  Fortunate  Isles  would  restore  the  impaired  forces  of 
his  physical  constitution,  and  permit  him  soon  to  resume  the  duties  he 
loved.  But,  on  the  second  day  out,  a  sudden  attack — perhaps  apoplectic^ 
and  certainly  one  of  which  there  had  been  no  warning  symptom — broke 
down  his  strength  at  once,  and  early  the  next  morning,  April  11th,  1844^ 
he  died  without  a  movement  of  his  person,  like  one  falling  asleep,  his  watch 
held  gently  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  just  been  noting  the  hour. 

After  his  settlement  as  a  clergyman  in  New  Jersey,  be  was  married  to 
an  excellent  and  devoted  wife,  who  survived  him  only  a  few  years,  but 
they  had  no  children. 

William  Hickling  Prescott,  the  historian,  as  it  has  ahready  been  recorded, 
has  three  surviving  children,  viz. : — 

1.  William  Gardiner  Prescott,  bom  January  27, 1826,  and  named  after 
his  father* s  friend,  William  Howard  Gardiner,  Esq.  He  was  married, 
November  6, 1851,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of  Joseph  Augustus  Peabodj, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  they  have  four  children, — 

Edith,  bom  April  20, 1853, 
William  Hickling,  bom  February  22,  1855, 
Linzee,  born  November  27,  1859, 
Louisa^  born  Febraary  Id,  1863. 

2.  Elizabeth,  bora  July  27,  1828,  and  married,  March  16, 1852,  to  James 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Minister  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St  James  from  1849  to  1853.  They 
have  three  children, — 

James,  bom  March  23,  1853, 
Gertrude,  bom  February  19,  1855, 
Prescott,  bom  January  17, 1861. 

3.  William  Amory,  bom  January  25, 1830,  and  named  after  his  mother'a 
brother  and  his  fiftther's  friend,  William  Amory,  Esq.  He  is  un- 
married (1862). 
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THE  CROSSED  SWORDS. 
(See  page  57). 

Coix)NEL  William  Prescott,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian,  died,  as  h:^ 
been  mentioned,  in  1795.  CSaptain  John  linzee,  grandfather  of  the  hist^v 
rian'8  wife,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  1743,  but  establishiul 
himself  in  the  United  States  after  the  war  of  the  Revolutioii  ma  orer, 
died  at  Milton,  near  Boston,  in  1798.  In  process  of  time,  the  swords  oi 
these  two  opposing  commanders  came  by  transmission  and  inheritance  t.> 
the  historian,  and  were  by  him  arranged,  first  over  one  of  the  book-cases  ui 
his  quiet  study  in  Bedford  Street,  and  afterwards  on'  the  oomioe  of  hi* 
libi-ary  in  Beacon  Street.  In  either  place  the  sight  was  a-  striking  oct', 
and  generally  attracted  the  attention  of  strangers..  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose 
vigilant  eye  did  not  fail  to  notice  it  when  he  visited  Mr.  Prescott  in  J^5- 
thus  alludes  to  it  very  happily  in  the  opening  of  his  "  Vii^giniaDS,"  pii^^ 
lidhed  six  years  later :~ 

"  On  the  library-wall  of  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  Amerio 
there  hang  two  crossed  swords,  which  his  relatives  wore  in  the  gre^t  w^r 
of  ludei^endence.  The  one  sword  was  gallantly  drawn  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  the  other  was  the  weapon  of  a  brave  and  honoured  republican  soldier. 
The  possessor  of  the  harmless  trophy  has  earned  for  himself  a  name  alike 
honoured  in  his  ancestors'  country  and  in  his>  own,  whepe  geaiutt  like  bis 
has  always  a  peaceful  welcome.** 

By  the  thirteenth  article  of  Mr.  Presoott's  will  he  provided  for  the 
disposition  of  these  swords  as  follows  : — 

"  Tlie  sword  which  belonged  to  my  grandfathep.  Colonel  William  Pres- 
cott, worn  by  him  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  I  give  to  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  as  a  curiosity  suitable  to  be  preserved  among  their 
collections ;  and  the  sword  which  belonged  to  my  wife's  grandfather, 
Captain  Liuzee,  of  the  British  Royal  Navy,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
enemy's  ships  lying  oflf  Charlestown  during  the  same  battle,  I  give  to 
my  wife." 

As  Mrs.  Prescott,  and  the  other  heirs  of  Captain  Linzee,  desired  that 
the  swords  should  not  be  separated,  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  was  Mr.  Prescott's 
executor,  sent  them  both  to  the  Historical  Society,  accompanied  by  aa 
interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrep,  its  Pre- 
sident, and  to  be  found,  dated  April  19th,  1859,  in  the  volume  of  tho 
«  Proceedings  "  of  that  Society  published  in- 1800,  pp.  258— 264i 
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Resolations  offered  by  Mr.  Winthrop  were  unanimoufily  adopted,  directiog 
the  aworda  to  be  arranged  in  a  conspicuouB  place  in  the  haUs  of  the 
Society,  croeaing  each  other,  aa  they  had  been  croaaed  in  Mr.  Preacott'a 
library,  and  with  auitable  inacriptiona  aetting  forth  their  hiatory  and  the 
circumatancea  of  their  reception. 

A  tablet  of  black-walnut  waa,  therefore,  prepared,  to  which  they  now 
stand  attached,  croeaed  through  a  carved  wreath  of  olive-leavea;  while  over 
them  are  two  ahielda,  leaning  againat  each  other,  and  bearing  reapectively 
the  Prescott  and  the  Linzee  arma. 

On  the  right,  next  to  the  hilt  of  On  the  left,  next  to  the  hilt  of 
Colonel  Preacott'a  aword,  ia  the  fol-  Captain  Linzee's  aword,  ia  the  fol- 
lowing inacription  : —  lowing  inacription  : — 

Hie  sword  The  swoid 

of  of 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  PRESCOTT,  CAPTAIN  JOHN  LINZEE.  RN.. 

worn  by  him  who  comnumded  the 

while  iu  comnuuid  of  the  British  sloop-of-war  "  Palcon" 

Provincial  forces  while  acting  against  the  Americans 

at  the  during  the  Battle  of  Banker  HiU, 

Battle  of  Banker  Hill,  presented  to  the 

17  Jane,  177&.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

and  14  April,  1869, 

Bequeathed  to  the  Uy  his  graadchildien 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Thomas  C.  A.  Liirau 

by  his  grandson  and 

WiLUAM  u.  Pbbbcott.  Mbs.  Wiluam  H.  FBBBoorr. 

On  two  separate  acrolla  is  the  following  inacription : — 

These  swords  They 

for  many  years  were  hung  crossed  are  now  preserved 

in  the  librarv  in  a  similar  position 

of  the  late  eminent  historian  by  the 
WILLLAM  HICKLINO  PRESCOTT.                        MASS.  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

in  token  of  in  memory 

inteniational  friendship  of  the  associations 

and  with  which  they  wiU  be 

flunily  alliance.  inseparably  connected. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  April  28,  1859,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  at  the  house  of  its  PTeaident,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  N.  L.  Frothingham — ^who,  at  the  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  called 
together  by  the  death  of  the  historian,  had  in  apt  and  beautiful  words 
ofifered  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  character  of  his  friend  and  parishioner 
—read  the  following  linea,  which,  in  words  no  less  apt  and  touching,  give 
the  poetical  interpretation  of 
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Swords  croflsed, — but  not  in  strife ! 
The  chicflB  who  drew  them,  parted  by  the  space 
Of  two  proud  countries*  quarrel,  face  to  face 

Ne'er  stood  for  death  or  life. 

Swords  crossed,  that  never  met. 
While  nerve  was  in  the  hands  Chat  wielded  them ; 
Hands  better  destined  a  fair  family  stem 

On  these  free  shores  to  set. 
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Kept  crossed  by  geDtlest  bands  t 
Emblems  no  more  of  battle,  but  of  peace ; 
And  proof  how  loves  can  grow  and  wars  can 

Their  once  stem  symbol  stands. 

It  smiled  first  on  the  array 
Of  marehalled  books  and  IWendliest  companies ; 
And  here,  a  history  among  histories. 

It  still  shall  smile  for  aye. 

See  th'it  thou  memory  keep, 
Of  him,  the  firm  commander;  and  that  other, 
The  stainless  judge;  and  him  our  peerless  brother, — 

All  fallen  now  asleep. 

Yet  more :  a  lesson  teach, 
To  cheer  the  patriot  soldier  in  his  course. 
That  Right  shall  triumph  still  o*er  insolent  Force ; 

That  be  your  silent  speech. 

Oh,  be  prophetic  too  ! 
And  may  those  nations  twain,  as  sign  and  seal 
Of  endless  amity,  hang  up  their  steel, 

As  we  these  weapons  do  1 

The  archives  of  the  Past, 
So  smeared  with  blots  of  hate  and  bloody  wrong. 
Pining  for  peace,  and  sick  to  wait  so  long, 

Hail  this  meek  cross  at  last 

And  so  was  fitly  closed  up  the  history  of  this  singalar  trophy,  if  txapfaj 
that  can  be  called  which  was  won  fro:n  no  enemy,  and  which  is  a  mexnento 
at  once  of  a  defeat  that  was  fall  of  gloxy,  and  of  triumphs  in  the  field  ot 
letters  more  brilliant  than  those  in  the  fields  of  war. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   A   LETTER   ADDRESSED  BY    MR   KDMTVn 
^S^or^''''^''''  ""^  PRESCOTrS  SJSCR^^Y^^il 

(See  p.  247,  note.) 
^  UMton,  June  4tli,  1859. 

^ect  the  fint  interview  I  b^l  with  the  author  of  «  Penlin«  J 
I  vuuted  him  »t  his  libr«y  in  hi.  fittheW,  hoL  in^J^I 
be  mided  in  the  eammer  of  1841.    I  hid  X/o«5P^S 


LETTER  OF  MR.  OTIS.  4i)l 

his  Hintory,  and  had  copied,  when  a  Sophomore,  several  of  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  work,  hj  way  of  a  voluntary  rhetorical  exercise,  as  I  admired 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  his  style,  little  thinking,  at  the  time,  that  it 
would  be  my  fate  to  copy  several  volumes  of  his  subsequent  compositions. 
I  had  heard  that  he  was  blind ;  and,  from  the  nature  and  amount  of  his 
historical  lore,  I  had  expected  to  see  an  old  gentleman,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  My  surprise  was  very  great  when  I  was  greeted  by  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  did  not  appear  to  me  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  although  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  about  forty-five. 
He  seemed  amused  at  the  surprise,  which  I  did  not  probably  entirely  con- 
ceal, and  asked  me  if  I  had  not  expected  to  find  him  halt^  lame,  and  maimed, 
as  well  as  blind. 

He  was  more  strongly  attracted,  he  told  me,  to  civil  than  to  literary 
history,  as  his  audience  would  be  so  much  larger  ; — the  liteiary  historian, 
necessarily,  in  a  great  measure,  addressing  himself  to  scholars,  who  may 
alone  be  supposed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  his  subject,  and  who  alone 
are  competent  to  decide  upon  his  merit,  while  the  dvil  historian  has  the 
world  for  his  audience,  and  may  interest  every  man  who  has  civil  or  reli- 
gious rights  and  liberties  to  study  and  defend.  This  was  the  substance 
of  the  first  conversation  I  ever  had  with  Mr.  Prescott,  though,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  I  do  not  attempt  to  report  his  exact  language. 

Although  he  enjoyed  the  variety  of  a  sea-shore,  country,  and  city  life, 
there  was  a  uniformity,  regularity,  and  oi-der  in  his  mode  and  habit  of 
hving,  that  I  have  never  seen  equalled  by  any  other  man.  One  day  was 
very  much  the  counterpart  of  another ;  and  I  sometimes  thought  that  he 
had  reduced  life  to  such  a  system,  and  regulated  his  every  action  so  much 
by  rule,  that  there  was  danger  of  merging  volition  in  a  mechanical,  clock- 
work existence,  and  losing  liberty  in  the  race  for  knowledge  and  fame. 

This  regularity  and  uniformity  of  life  were  undoubtedly  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  the  performance  of  his  self-imposed 
literai7  tasks. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  given  some  account,  in  the  Pre&ce  to  his  '^  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and,  I  believe,  in  the  F^faces  to  his  other  works, 
of  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  impaired  vision,  of  his  use  of  a  noctoffraph 
or  writing-case  for  the  blind,  and  of  the  general  duties  of  his  secretary, 
with  all  of  which  you  must  be  fiuniliar ;  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
without  interest,  if  I  give  firom  memoiy  a  brief  sketgh  of  his  mode  of 
writing  a  chapter  of  history. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Mr.  Prescott^  as  you  are  aware,  to  study  the  grand 
ontlineB  of  his  subject,  and  to  plan  the  general  arrangement  and  propor- 
tions of  his  work,— classifying  the  various  topics  he  would  have  to  treat, 
and  dividing  them  into  books  and  chapters,~before  studying  them  closely 
in  detail,  when  preparing  to  compose  a  chapter.  When  he  had  decided 
upon  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  or  events  io  be  related  in  a  paiiicular 
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chapter,  he  carefully  read  all  that  portion  of  his  anthoritiefl^  in  print  and 
manuscript,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  chapter  in  hand,  using  tables  of 
contents  and  indices,  and  taking  copiouB  notes  of  each  authority  as  he 
read,  marking  the  volume  and  page  of  each  statement  for  future  reference. 
These  notes  I  copied  in  a  hirge,  legible  hand,  ao  that,  at  times,  he  could 
read  them,  though  more  frequently  I  read  them  aloud  to  him,  until  he 
had  impressed  them  completely  ou  his  memory.  After  this  had  been 
accomplished,  he  would  occupy  several  days  in  silently  digesting  this 
mental  provender,  balancing  the  conflicting  testimony  of  authoritie?^ 
arranging  the  details  of  his  narrative,  selecting  his  ornaments,  rounding 
his  penods,  and  moulding  the  whole  chapter  in  his  mind,  as  an  orditor 
might  prepare  his  speech.  Many  of  his  best  battle-scenes,  he  told  me,  he 
had  composed  while  on  horseback.  His  vivid  imagination  carried  him 
back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  almost  felt  himself  a  Castiliaii 
knight,  charging  with  Cort6s,  Sand6val,  and  Alvarado  on  the  Aztec  foe. 

When  he  had  fully  prepared  his  chapter  in  his  mind,  he  began  to  dash 
it  off  with  rapidity  by  the  use  of  his  writing-case.  As  he  did  not  see  his 
paper  when  he  wrote,  he  sometimes  wrote  twice  over  the  same  lines, 
which  did  not  have  a  tendency  to  render  them  more  legible.  His  usual 
fluency  of  composition  was  sometimes  interrupted,  not  by  a  dearth,  but 
by  too  great  copiousness  of  expression,  several  synonymous  phrases  or 
parallel  forma  of  speech  presenting  themselves  at  once.  All  these  he 
wrote  down,  one  after  the  other,  in  duplicate,  to  be  weighed  and  criticised 
at  leisure,  not  waiting  to  settle  the  difficulty  at  the  time,  fearing  that  by 
delay  he  might  lose  the  ease  of  style  which  usually  accompanies  rapidity 
of  composition.  When  beginning  to  describe  a  battle,  he  would  often,  to 
rouse  his  military  enthusiasm,  as  he  said,  hum  to  himself  his  favourite  air, 
"  0  give  me  but  my  Arab  steed,"  &c. 

As  the  sheets  were  stricken  off,  I  deciphered  them,  and  was  ready  to 
read  them  to  him  when  he  had  finished  the  chapter.  He  was  as  cautiou:« 
in  correction  as  he  was  rapid  in  writing.  Each  word  and  sentence  was 
carefully  weighed,  and  subjected  to  the  closest  analysis.  If  found  wanting 
in  strength  or  beauty,  it  was  changed  and  turned  until  the  exact  expression 
required  was  found,  when  he  dictated  the  correction,  which  was  made  by 
me  on  his  manuscript.  He  allowed  nothing  to  remain,  however  beautiful 
in  itself,  which  he  did  not  think  added  to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
whole.  He  hated  fine  writing,  merely  as  fine  writing.  I  have  known  him 
mercilessly  to  strike  out  several  pages  of  beautiful  imagery,  which  he 
believed  on  reflection  had  a  tendency  rather  to  weaken  than  enhance  tho 
effect  he  desired  to  produce. 

.  After  the  chapter  had  been  thus  carefully  corrected,  I  copied  it  in  a 
large,  heavy,  pike -staff  hand,  that  those  who  run  might  read,  I  had  to 
acquire  the  hand  for  the  occasion,  and  my  practice  in  that  line  may 
account  for  my  present  legible,  but  somewhat  inelegant  ohirography. 
^  When  the  chapter  was  copied  in  this  large  hand,  Mr.  Prescott  re-perused 
and  re-corrected  it.  He  then  read  again  my  copy  of  the  original  notes 
that  ho  had  taken  from  the  authorities  on  which  he  founded  his  chapter, 
aud  from  them  prepared  the  remarks,  quotations,  and  lefercnoes  found 
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in  his  fooi-notesy  which  were  also  usually  rapidly  stricken  off  with  his 
writing-case,  and  copied  by  me  in  the  same  large,  legible  hand  with  the 
text.  This  copy  was  again  and  again  carefully  scrutinized  and  corrected 
by  himself. 

Mr.  Presoott  believed  that  an  historian  could  not  be  too  careful  in 
guarding  against  inaccuracies.  I  recollect  that,  when  he  had  finished  the 
''History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  the  whole  manuscript  was  sub- 
mitted to  yourself  for  critical  suggestions  and  corrections,  the  value  of 
which  he  acknowledges  in  his  Preface.  When  the  manuscript  was  sent  to 
press,  before  the  plates  were  stereotyped,  the  printed  sheets  were  sent  to 
the  author,  for  his  final  corrections,  besides  being  subjected  to  the  careful 
inspection  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  corrector  of  the  Cambridge  press,  and  to  the 
sharp  eye  of  Mr.  Charles  Folsom;  whose  critical  acumen  Mr.  Prescott  fully 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Prescott  loved  his  books  almost  as  he  loved  his  children ;  he  liked 
to  see  them  well  dressed,  in  rich,  substantial  bindings,  and  if  one,  by  any 
accident,  was  dropped,  ''it  annoyed  him,"  he  said  jestingly,  "almost  as 
much  as  if  a  baby  fell." 
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(See  p.  255.  note.) 

From  the  time  when,  in  1838,  Mr.  Preaoott's  reputation  "burst  out  into 
sudden  blase,"  literary  honours  of  all  kinds  awaited  him  in  profusion,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  will  give  here  a  list  of  the  more  considerable  of 
them  in  the  order  of  time. 

1838.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston. 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Ph>videnoe. 

1839.  Royal  Academy  of  History,  Madrid. 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Naples. 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 
New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  city. 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Concord. 

1840.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston. 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebea 
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A  notice  of  the  original  work  by  the  Marqais  Qino  Gapponi,  who  took 
much  interest  in  having  it  translated,  may  be  found  in  the  '^Archivio 
Storico  Italiano/'  Tom  II.,  1845  ;  Appendice,  p.  606. 

A  portion  of  the  '<  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  "  was  translated  into 
Italian  and  published  at  Florence  in  1865  and  1856,  in  two  parts,  but  it 
was  made  from  the  Spanish  version  and  not  from  the  original  Eoglish. 
The  first  is  entitled,  "  Compendio  delle  Notizie  generali  sol  Peru  avaoti  U 
Conquista,  ec.,  tratte  dalla  Storia  di  Guglielmo  Presoott,  e  recate  in  Italuoo 
da  C[eBare]  M[agherini]."  6vo.  Firenze,  Tipografia  Galileiana,  lBo5. 
The  other  part  is  entitled,  "Scoperta  e  Conquista  del  Peru,  storia  di 
Guglielmo  Presoott,  tradotta  da  C[esare]  M[agherini].''  8va  Firenze, 
Tipografia  Galileiana,  1856.  This  last  translation  stops  at  the  year  1551, 
the  year  of  Gonzalvo  Pisarro's  death. 

lY.  German. 

Geschichte  der  Begierung  Ferdinand's  und  Isabella's  der  Eatholiacbeo 
von  Spanien.  Von  William  H.  Presoott.  Aus  dem  Englischen  iibersetzt 
[von  H.  Eberty].    2  Bande.   8vo.    Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1842. 

Geschichte  der  Eroberung  von  Mexico,  mit  einer  einleitenden  Uebersiclit 
des  friiheren  mexicanisohen  Bildungszustandes  und  dem  Leben  des  £ro- 
berers,  Hernando  Oortez.  Von  William  H.  Proscott,  Aus  dem  Englischeii 
iibersetzt  [von  H.  Eberty].     2  Bande.    8vo.    Leipzig,  Brockhaus,  1845. 

Geschichte  der  Eroberung  von  Peru,  mit  einer  einleitenden  Uebersicht 
des  Bildungszustandes  unter  den  Inkas.  Yon  William  H.  Presoott.  Au^ 
dem  Euglischen  iibersetzt  [von  H.  Eberty],  2  Bande.  8vo.  Leipzig 
Brockhaus,  1848. 

Geschichte  Philipp's  des  Zweiten,  von  William  H.  Presoott.  Deiitsch 
von  Joh.  Scherr.    8vo.    Theil  I.— IIL    Leipzig,  0.  Wigand,  1866,  sqq. 

Das  Klosterleben  Carl's  des  Fiinften,  von  W.  H.  Presoott.  Aus  dem 
Englischen  von  Julius  SeybeL    8vo.    Leipzig,  Lorck,  1857. 

This  last  constitutes  the  twenty-third  volume  of  Lorck's  «  Conversatioiis- 
und  Reise-Bibliothek." 

V.  Dutch. 

Zeden,  Gewoonten  en  Begeringsvorm  in  Pern  v66r  de  Eomst  der  Span- 
jaarden,  geschetst  door  W.  H.  Prescott,  uit  het  Engelsch  vertaald  door  Mr. 
G.  Mees,  Az.    8vo.  pp.  162.    Amsterdam,  P.  Kraij,  Junior,  1849. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Peru,"  omitting  a  considerable  number  of  the  notes. 

All  the  historical  works  of  Mr.  Ftescott,  in  the  original  Engliab,  hare 
been  re-printed  both  in  Paris  and  in  Leipzig ;  and,  I  believe,  other  traD««' 
tions  have  been  made  of  some  of  them,  notices  of  which  I  have  ^^J|! 
obtain.  The  "  Histoiy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  "  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  Dutch  and  Bussian,  but  I  have  no  distinct  account  of  either. 
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CONVERSATION  OF  MR.  PRESCOTT  SHORTLY  BEFORE 
HIS  DEATH. 

Thb  last  printed  notice  of  Mr.  Prescott  and  of  his  converaation  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  by  the  Reverend  William  H.  Milbam,  of  New  York,  the 
blind,  or  nearly  blind,  friend  of  whom  Mr.  Prescott  speaks  more  than  once 
in  his  letters.  From  their  common  misfortune  they  had  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  each  other ;  and  Mr.  Milbum,  having  chanced  to  visit  the 
historian,  the  evening  bat  one  before  the  day  of  his  death,  wrote  aa 
account  of  his  interview  immediately  afterwards  to  the  Messrs.  Harpers 
for  their  "Weekly,*'  February  12th,  1859. 

"  On  the  evening  in  question,"  says  Mr.  Milbum,  "  Wednesday,  January 
26th,  Mr.  Prescott  entered  the  library  with  a  slower  and  heavier  step  than 
when  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  years  before  ;  but  his  manner 
had  the  same  unaJBTeoted  simplicity  and  cordial  warmth.  Whether  a  stranger 
would  have  perceived  it  I  cannot  say,  but  my  ear,  sharpened  by  necessity, 
at  once  detected  the  work  of  paralysis  in  an  occasional  thickening  of  the 
speech, — I  mean,  a  difficulty  in  perfect  articulation  now  and  then.  Among 
his  very  first  inquiries  was  a  particular  one  concerning  the  members  of 
your  own  firm,— -your  health,  the  state  and  prospects  of  your  business,  &c. 
manifesting  the  deepest  interest ;  adding  the  remark  that,  through  all  the 
years  of  his  business  and  personal  connexion  with  your  finn,  he  had  never 
experienced  anything  but  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration  at  your 
hands ;  that  his  enjoyment  of  your  success  was  undiminished;  and  that  he 
felt  particularly  grateful  for  the  kindly  mention  which  had  been  made  of 
his  personal  affliction  last  year  in  your  paper,  and  for  the  handsome  notice 
of  the  third  volume  of  his  '  Philip  the  Second  *  in  the  current  number  of 
your '  Magazine.' 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  a  mention  of  various  mutual  firiends  that  had 
passed  away  since  oar  last  meeting,  especially  of  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  at  whose  dinner-tables  we  had  often  met ;  and 
then  of  some  of  his  surviving  friends,  especially  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  who,  he 
said,  had  shortened  and  brightened  what^  but  for  him,  must  have  been 
many  a  sad  and  weary  hour ;  and  of  Mr.  AgMsiz,  concerning  whose  Museum 
he  expressed  the  liveliest  interest.  He  remarked  that  the  eyes  of  the 
latter  had  suffered  greatly  from  his  work,  and  that  he  would  be  sadly 
balked  in  his  prospects,  but  that  he  was  able  to  find  relief  in  manifold 
manipulating  labours.  This  led  him  naturally  to  speak  of  his  own  and  my 
infirmity,  which  were  about  equal  in  degree,  and  of  the  different  lives  we 
had  led;— -his,  of  retired  study ;  mine,  of  travel  and  active  toil. 

«  He  added : '  I  suppose  that  Ticknor  wiU  never  write  another  book ;  but 
he  has  been  doing  perhaps  better  for  the  community  and  posterity  by 
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devoting  himself  for  several  years  to  the  interests  of  the  Boston  C:ty 
Library,  which  may  be  taken  in  good  part  as  his  work, — and  a  more  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  good  of  the  people  has  seldom  been  made.  It  i^ » 
rare  thing  for  such  an  institution  to  get  a  man  so  qualified  by  taste,  know- 
ledge, and  accomplishment  to  look  after  its  interests  with  such  energy  anJ 
patience/ 

*•  Of  Mr.  Gray  he  observed :  *  Poor  Gray !  I  think  he  was  the  most 
remarkable  man  I  ever  know  for  variety  and  fulness  of  information,  ani  i 
perfect  command  of  it.  He  was  a  walking  Encyclopaedia.  I  have  sc^a 
many  men  who  had  excellent  memories,  provided  you  would  let  them  turn 
to  their  libraries  to  get  the  information  you  wanted  ;  but,  no  matter  on 
what  subject  you  spoke  to  him,  his  knowledge  was  at  his  fingers'-cnds,  anJ 
entirely  at  your  service.' 

"  He  then  led  the  conversation  to  his  English  friends,  to  some  of  wh  m 
he  had  given  me  letters  on  my  recent  visit  to  that  country.  He  first  ^\»j'^i 
of  Lady  Lyell,  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  geologist.  *  She  is  one  of  ti.e 
most  charming  people  I  have  ever  seen,'  he  said.  *  When  she  married  Mr 
Charles,  she  knew  nothing  of  geology  ;  but,  finding  that  her  life  was  to  w 
passed  among  stones,  she  set  herself  to  work  to  make  friends  of  them,  a. 'i 
has  done  so  to  perfection.  She  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  all  h^f 
husband's  researches  and  works;  is  the  companion  of  his  journeys ;  often- 
times his  amanuensis,  for  her  hand  has  written  several  of  his  books ;  ari  i 
the  delight  and  cheer  of  his  whole  life.  Unaffected,  genial,  acoompli^b^^ 
and  delightful  to  an  almost  unequalled  extent,  she  is  one  of  the  rart*^ 
women  you  can  meet.  And,'  he  continued,  'you  saw  my  friend  D^^u 
Milman.  What  an  admirable  person  he  is  I  I  had  a  letter  from  him  oi ; 
a  day  or  two  since,  in  which  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  op^a '^c 
of  his  Cathedral,  St.  PauPs,  to  the  popular  Sunday-evening  preachings,-* 
matter  which  has  enlisted  all  the  sympathies  of  the  Bishop  of  London  aa^ 
of  himself.  He  has  been  a  prodigiously  hard  worker,  and  so  has  acquired 
a  prematurely  old  look.  Accomplished  as  historian,  divine,  poet,  and  m^^ 
of  letters,  he  is  at  the  same  time  among  the  most  agreeable  and  finidi^^*^ 
men  of  society  I  saw  in  England.' 

" '  Did  you  see  Dean  Trench  'i '  he  pi-oceeded.  Upon  my  replying  in  *^^ 
affirmative,  he  added  :  *  I  am  sorry  never  to  have  seen  him ;  I  have  hc^^^ 
such  pleasant  things  concerning  him.  He  did  me  the  favour  some  ti:i^i 
since  to  send  me  his  "  CalJeron,"  which  I  enjoyed  greatly.'  Beplyi"S  ^ 
the  negative  to  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  had  read  the  Dean's  boob  OQ 
Words,'  &o.,  he  said,  '  They  shall  be  the  very  next  books  I  read.' 

" « England's  a  glorious  country,'  he  said,  *  isn't  it  ?  What  a  hearty  an  I 
noble  people  they  are,  and  how  an  American's  heart  warms  tonard  tb^^ni 
after  he  has  beon  there  once,  and  found  them  out  in  their  hospi^^'-^ 
homes ! ' 

'•  I  said  :  'Mr.  Prescott,  aren't  you  coming  to  New  York  I  We  ^^'^^'^ 
all  be  very  glad  to  see  you  there.'  *  No,'  he  replied, '  I  suppose  that  the 
days  of  my  long  journeys  are  over.  I  must  content  myself  like  Hor^' 
with  my  three  bouses.  You  know  I  go  at  the  commencement  of  sunioi^^ 
to  my  cottage  by  the  searside  at  Lynn  Beach,  and  in  autumn  to  my  P^^^''' 
monial  acres  at  Pepperell,  which  have  been  in  our  £amily  for  two  handti'^ 
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years,  to  sit  under  the  old  trees  I  sat  under  when  a  boy  ;  and  then,  with 
winter,  come  to  town  to  h ibemate  in  this  house.    This  is  the  only  travelling, 
I  suppose,  that  I  shall  do  until  I  go  to  my  long  home.    Do  you  remember 
the  delightful  summer  you  spent  with  us  at  Lynn,  two  or  three  years  ago  ?  * 
I  wish  you  would  come  and  repeat  it  next  summer.' 

'*  In  another  part  of  the  conversation  he  said :  '  These  men  with  eyes 
have  us  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  haven't  they  ?  While  they  run,  we  can 
only  limp.  But  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  nor  have  you ;  Providence 
has  singularly  taken  care  of  us  both,  and  by  compensation,  keeps  the 
balance  even.' 

^  He  then  spoke  with  entire  calmness  of  the  shock  which  his  system  had 
received  from  his  first  stroke  of  apoplexy  last  year ;  said  that  it  had  weakened 
him  a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  very  grateful  that  he  was  able  to  take  exercise, 
although  confined  to  a  spare  diet,  and  not  allowed  to  touch  meat  or  any- 
thing of  a  stimulative  kind  ;  and  managed,  moreover,  to  keep  up  his 
literary  labours.  '  I  have  always  made  my  literary  pursuits,'  he  said,  *  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  toil ;  and  hope  to  do  so  with  the  remainder  of 
'^  Philip/*  as  I  am  yet  able  to  work  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  more,  hours 
a  day.'  He  stated  that  his  eye  had  sufiered  considerably  from  the  blow,  and, 
while  we  talked,  he  found  it  necessary  to  shade  his  face.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  we  were  joined  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Presoott, 
her  sister,  his  daughter,  and  daughter-in-law.  He  then  spoke  in  glowing 
and  grateful  terms,  as  I  alluded  to  the  interest  taken  in  his  health  through- 
out the  countiy,  of  the  kindness  which  he  had  invariably  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  '  I  can  never,'  he  said,  *  be  suffioiehtly 
grateful  for  the  tokens  of  esteem,  regard,  and  affection  which  I  have  had 
fi-om  them  through  all  the  years  of  my  literary  career.  True,  it  makes  me 
feel  like  an  old  man  to  see  my  fifteen  volumes  upon  the  shelf,  but  my  heart 
is  as  young  as  it  ever  was  to  enjoy  the  love  which  the  country  has  ever 
shown  me.'  When  I  said  it  was  a  cheering  thing  for  a  man  to  know  he  had 
given  so  much  happiness  as  he  had  done  by  lus  books,  he  said  that  it  was 
his  own  truest  happiness  to  trust  that  he  had  been  able  to  confer  it.  He 
said  he  hoped  to  live  to  finish  'Philip,'  which  was  now  three-fifths  done. 
As  I  bade  him  good-bye,  I  said,  '  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Prescott ;  I  know  I 
breathe  the  prayer  of  the  country  when  I  say.  May  your  life  be  spared 
for  many  years,  to  add  volume  after  volume  to  the  fifteen.'  He  rejoined, 
'  My  greatest  delight  is  the  love  of  my  friends  and  their  appreciation  of  my 
labours.' 

*^  Little  did  I  think  that  the  hand  which  so  warmly  grasped  mine  m  he 
led  me  down  the  stairs  would,  ere  eight  and  forty  hours  were  past,  be  cold 
and  stiff  in  death.  Peace  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  sweetest  and  noblest 
men  that  ever  lived ! 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

"  WlLLUM  H.  MiLBURN." 
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\vith  him,  and  our  but  occasional  correspondence,  wakened  such  strong  and 
lasting  attachment.    He  found  his  way  at  onoe  to  my  hearty  and  haa  there 
remained,  and  ever  will  remain,  during  the  brief  period  to  which  I  can  now 
look  forward,  as  an  object  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  affection.     I  think  I 
should  have  loved  the  man  if  I  had  only  known  him  as  an  author ;  his 
personal  society  only  showed  his  cordial,  liberal,  gentle  character  in  a  more 
distinct  and   intimate  form.      That  which  was  admiration  became  love. 
There  is  here  but  one  feeling,  among  those  who  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  know  him,  as  among  those  who  knew  him  best, — deep  regret  for  a  man 
who  did  honour  to  the  literature  of  our  common  language,  and  whose 
writings,  from  their  intrinsic  charm  and  excellence,  were  most  popular, 
without  any  art  or  attempt  at  popularity. 

The  suddenness  of  the  blow  aggravates  its  heaviness.  I  had  written  to 
him  but  a  few  weeks  ago  (I  doubt  not  that  he  received  my  letter),  express- 
ing the  common  admiration  with  which  his  last  volume  was  received  here 
by  all  whose  opinion  he  and  his  most  discerning  friends  would  think  of 
the  highest  value.  In  one  respect  he  has  ended  well,  for  he  never  surpassed 
passages  in  the  last  volume  ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  he  has  ended,  and 
left  his  work  incomplete.  I  can  hardly  hope  that  much  can  be  left  finished 
by  his  hand  ;  if  anything  is  left,  I  trust  it  will  pass  into  the  hand  of  him 
best  qualified  to  shape  and  mould  it  into  form,  yourself.  As  I  feel  that  I 
can  express  our  sorrows  to  no  one  so  fitly  as  to  you,  so  there  is  no  one  to 
whom  the  sacred  memory  of  our  friend  can  be  intrusted  with  equal  confi- 
dence. From  all  that  I  have  heard,  his  end  (premature  as  our  aflfection 
cannot  but  think  it)  was  painless  and  peaceful ;  and  if— as  surely  we  may 
trust—the  possession  and  the  devotion  of  such  admirable  gifts  to  their 
best  uses, — the  promotion  of  knowledge,  humanity,  charity  in  its  widest 
sense  ;  if  a  life,  I  fully  believe,  perfectly  blameless,  the  discharge  of  all 
domestic  duties  so  as  to  secure  the  tenderest  attachment  of  all  around  ;  if 
a  calm,  quiet,  gentle,  tolerant  faith  will  justify — as  no  doubt  thej  may — 
our  earnest  hopes ;  it  is  that  better  peace  which  has  no  end. 

Both  Mrs.  Milman  and  I  trust  you  will  undertake  the  friendly  office  of 
communicating  our  common  sorrow  to  those  whose  sorrow  must  be  more 
pungent  than  ours,  though,  I  venture  to  say,  not  more  sincere.  We  shall 
always  think  with  warm  interest  of  all  those  who  bear  the  honoured  name 
of  Prescott,  or  were  connected  by  ties  of  kindred  or  affection  with  him 
And  permit  me  to  add  to  yourself  our  kindest  condolence,  our  best  wishes. 
and  our  hopes  that  we  may  see  you  again,  and  soon,  in  Europe. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Ticknor, 

Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

H.  H.  Milman. 
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272. 
Crossed  Swords,  the,  56,  57,  45S. 
Cl'rtis,  Geor<>e  T.,  on  the  *'  i.  ouqa^^st 

of  Mexico,"  219  ;  on  Mr.  Pr^scon  s 

style,  240. 

Dane,  Nathax,  482. 

Dante,  69,  72. 

Daponte,  Lorenzo,  controvensy,  264, 

265. 
Davidson,  Margaket,   Irring  s  Life 

of,  200. 
Dawson,  Geo&ge  A.  F.,  of  the  Club, 

58  note. 
Dexteb,    Eliiabeth,    sister    of   the 

historian,  484.      See  aiso    Prescott, 

Elizabeth. 
Dexter,  Franklik,  of  the  Cluh,  58 

note ;    contributions  to    the    Club- 

Koom,  69  ;  notice  of,  484. 
Diaz,  Bernal,  228. 

DiONYSIUS     OF     HALIGASNASSyg,      on 

Plato,  162  note. 
Dummer  Academy,  7,  481, 
Dunham,  Dr.,  on  the  **  Ferdinand  and 

Isabella,"  120. 

Earthquake  at  St  Michael's,  38. 
Edge  WORTH,  Maria,  on  **  Ferdinand 

and  Isabella/'  202  ,*  letter  from,  268 ; 

her  fictions,  421,  455. 
Edie  Oohiltree,  448  and  note. 
Edinburgh  Review,  mistake  about  Mr. 

Prescott^s  blindness,  284,  285. 
Elgin  Marbles,  4&. 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.,  of  the  Club,  58  note. 
Eliot,  Wiluam  H.,  of  the  Club,  58 

note. 
Ellbsmerb,   Earl,  visit  from,   429 ; 

letter  from,  442. 
Ellis,  Rev.  Rufus,  474  note. 
Ellis,  Rev.  Dk.  George  £.164  note. 
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England,  first  visits  to,  44—40,  49—61 ; 
proposes  to  go  affaln,  210 ;  visit  there, 
819—866;  society,  825,  888,  840, 
841,  852,  853  ;  hospitality,  838,  887 ; 
country  life,  84&— 864,  869  ;  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  879 ; 
character,  865,  866,  407,  478 ;  into- 
lerance, 366,  452. 

Enousu,  Jameh  Lk  SecretaiT  to  Mr. 
Prescott,  88,  91  ;  on  Mr.  rrescott's 
modes  of  work,  92,  98  ;  bonds  with 
him,  156. 

Entertainments  at  Haryard  College 
CommenceuMnts,  27,  28. 

Essex  Institute,  475. 

Evx&BTT,  Alexander  H.  letter  to^  82  ; 
aids  Mr.  Prescott,  206. 

Eyksbtt,  Edwakd,  aids  Mr.  Prescott, 
202,  806 ;  relations  with  him,  884  ; 
letters  to.  891,  895,  401,  408  ;  letters 
from,  225,  892,  893,  897,  898 ;  lectnre 
on  Peru,  892  ;  on  Washington,  465. 

Eye,  iiguiy  to  Mr.  Prescott^  19 — 28  ; 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism  in,  80 — 
82 ;  suffers  in  St.  Michael's,  88 ;  state 
of,  when  in  England,  45 ;  in  Italy, 
46 ;  in  Paris,  48  ;  influence  on  ms 
character,  181,  186  ;  never  to  be  de- 
pended on,  189  and  note;  prema- 
ture decay  of,  189  ;  hardlv  used  at 
all,  .140  ;  always  anxious  about,  142, 
145 ;  best  condition  of,  207 ;  infinnity 
of,  connected  with  style,  242,  248 ; 
increased  trouble,  279 ;  very  bad 
condition,  281  ;  mistakes  of  Sdin^ 
burgh  Review  about,  284 ;  Miss  Ed^« 
worth  on,  288  ;  increasing  infirmity, 
299,  800,  811,  871 ;  never  perma« 
nently  blind,  408. 

Fabre,  Dr.  London,  45. 

Faukiel,  Chables,  128. 

Felton,  Cornelius  C.  Editor  of  Lord 
Carlisle's  Diair,  440,  442. 

*'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  thought  of 
as  a  subject  for  history,  78,  79,  80, 
81,  82  ;  materials  for,  collected,  88  ; 
book  written,  88 — 108  ;  four  copies 
privately  printed,  109 ;  doubts  about 
publishing,  109 ;  published,  110 ; 
success,  123 — 180;  anxiety  about, 
172 ;  Ford's  letter  on,  204 ;  his  re- 
view of,  235  sqq. ;  threatened  abridg- 
ment, 210. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  455,  464. 

Fisher,  Dr.  John  D.  asylnm  for  the 
bUnd,  267. 

Florence,  visit  to,  896. 

Folsom,  Charles,  of  the  Club,  58 
note;  corrects  Mr.  Prescott 's  writ- 
ings, 112, 164  and  note,  226,  240  and 
note,  457. 


Ford,  Richard,  his  review  of  *'  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,"  120,  129,  285, 

286,  889  ;  Mr.  Thomas  GreviUe  on 
it,  225 ;  Handbook  of  Mr.  Ford,  286  ; 
letter  from,  872  ;  letter  to,  204. 

France,  visits  to,  44,  48,  842. 

Freeman,  Rev.  James,  435  note. 

Frisbie,  L.  Professor,  15. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L.  on 
Mr.  Prescott's  character,  32 ;  poem 
on  "The  Crossed  Swords,"  489. 

Furnace,  the,  at  St  Michael's,  89. 

Gachard  on  Charles  y.  488;  on  Philip 
II.,  445. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  letter  from,  222. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  J.  school 
of,  7,  8,  276  note. 

Gardiner,  William  Howard,  friend 
of  Mr.  Prescott,  11—14;  on  Mr. 
Prescott's  habit  of  making  resolu- 
tions, 18,  19 ;  on  his  involuntary 
laughter,  24 ;  letters  to,  40,  50 ;  reads 
classics  with  Mr.  Prescott,  58 ;  of  the 
Club,  58  note  ;  account  of  the  Club, 
60  note  ;  Latin  ode  to,  182 ;  revises 
the  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  110, 
115  ;  reviews  it,  119,  125  ;  on  Mr. 
Prescott's  social  character,  147 — 150 ; 
on  his  mathematics,  209  note ;  ou 
his  Pepperell  farm,  424  note ;  last 
dinner  with  him,  487. 

Gayangos,  Pascual  de,  review  of  the 
"  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  120, 129 ; 
materials  for  the  Conquest  of  Peni, 
285 ;  for  Philip  11.  286,  290,  805— 
808 ;  letters  to,  198,  195,  198,  202, 
208,  221,  222,  228,  258,  285,  286, 

287,  290.       , 

German  instruction,difBculttoobtain,  9. 
German  studies  not  undertaken  by  Mr, 

Prescott,  78,  74. 
Gibbon,    Autobiography,    78    note ; 

habits  of  compoaitton,  161  note. 
GoKSALVo  DE  CoRDOVA,  msnuscripts 

of,  198  and  note. 
Gray,  Francis  Calley,  gift  to  Harvard 

College,  469 ;  character,  497,  498. 
Gray,  John  Chipman,  friend  of  Mr. 

Prescott,  19 ;  travels  with  him,  46 ; 

of  the  Club,  58  note. 
Grbenough,  Richard  S.,  bust  of  Mr. 

Prescott,  246. 
Greenwood,  Francis  W.  P.  of  the 

Club,  58  note ;  reviews  the  "  Ferdi- 
nand and  IsabeUa,"  119. 
Grenville,  Thomas,  225. 

GUIOCIARDINI,  PlETRO,  898. 

GuizoT,  Francois,  128, 135  note,  482. 

Hale,  Dr.  Enoch,  of  tlie  Club,  58 
note. 
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Hallam.  Henry,  on  the  ••  Ferdinaud 
and  Isabella,"  129 ;  on  Mr.  Prea- 
cott's  style,  241 ;  letters  from,  224, 
21*2,  444*. 

Hamilton,  John  C.  letter  to,  228. 

Hamptoi)  (\>urt,  visit  to.  322. 

Ham's  Hall,  visit  to,  346. 

Hahpkr  and  Hrotiiers  publish  the 
"(Nmqiu'st  of  Mexico,  316;  the 
"Miscellanies,  '2<>3  ;  the '* Conquest 
of  Peru,''  2»2  ;  their  establishment 
burnt,  414  ;  rep\rd  for  them,  4y7. 

Hartlord  Convention,  4S3. 

Harvanl  College,  Mr.  Prescott  enters, 
14  ;  life  thtre,  16 — 28  ;  his  honours 
there,  26,  27,  494. 

Hayward,  George,  254. 

Head,  Sir  Edmund,  439. 

Hicklino,  Thomas,  maternal  grand- 
father to  Mr.  Prescott,  Consulat  St. 
^lichael's,  33,  4i?5  ;  visit  to  him, 
34—51. 

Hior.iNsoN,  Mehitable,  2. 

HiLLARD,  Gkoroe  S.  on  the  "Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  124  ;  on  the 
*' Cou(iuest  of  Mexico,"  219;  his 
"Six  Months  in  lt«ily,"  389  and 
note,  412. 

Historical  judgment,  standard  for,  223. 

Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  be- 
ouest  to,  57,  488. 

Holland,  excursion  in,  344,  845. 

Holland,  Lord,  on  the  "Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,"  128,  129. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  370.  375. 

Homes  of  the  Prescott  family,  2,  53, 
66  and  note,  417—428. 

Horace,  imitation  of,  500. 

Horner,  L.  visit  to,  3^2. 

Howard  Ctistle,  visit  to,  356—361. 

Howard,  Lady  Mary,  357,  358,  359, 
362.  See  also  Labouchere,  Lady 
Mary. 

Howards,  family  of,  330,  363. 

Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  labours  for  the 
blind,  267. 

Hughes,  Archbishop,  on  the  "Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  247. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  opinion 
of,  177,  208;  on  the  "Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  252,  257  ;  assists  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, 306  ;  Air.  Prescott's  desire  to 
see  him,  440. 

Hlinois  Historical  Society,  475. 

Indian  Summer,  435  and  note. 

Institute,  French,  Mr.  Prescott  elected 
a  corresponding  member,  253—255. 

Irving,  Pierre  M.  Life  of  Washing- 
ton Irvine,  185. 

Irving,  Washington,  Conquest  of 
Granada,   100,   270  ;  correspondence 


with,  about  the  "Conquest  of  M-x- 
ico,"  179 — 184  ;  about  copyright, 
188  ;  his  "  Sketch-Book, "  169  : 
"  Columbus."  200  ;  *«  Memoir  of 
Margaret  Davidson,"  200  ;  stvif% 
2u8,  237;  going  Minister  to  Spam, 
214;  on  Christmas,  413;  letters 
from,  451,  468. 

Italian  poetry,  reviews  of,  263,  265. 

Italian  studies,  64—72,  79,  80, 

Italy,  travels  in,  46 — 48. 

Jackson,  Dr.  James,  friend  and  m<^ii- 
cal  adviser  of  Mr.  Prescott  ;  on  the 
original  injury  to  his  eye,  20  ajid 
note  ;  on  the  subsequent  severe  in- 
flammation,  30 — 32  ;  on  his  first  at- 
tack of  apoplexy,  456  ;  on  the  .second 
and  fatal  one,  472  ;  letter  on  Mr. 
Prescott's  illnesses,  21  note. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  on  Adtlison's  style, 
237  and  note ;  on  the  blindness  of 
Milton,  83. 

JoNsoN,  Ben,  64. 

Kenyon,  John,  272,  836. 
Kino,  Ch.4.rles,  49  note. 
KiiiK,  John  Foster,  Secretanr  to  Mr. 

Prescott,  88  note,  321,  340,  *471. 
Kiukland,  John  T.  15  note. 
Knapp,  Jacob  Newman,  8. 
KossxrrH,  381. 

Labofchere,  Lady  Mary,  letter  to, 
449.     Sec  also  Howard,  Lady  Mary. 

Lamartine,  a.  121. 

I^tin  Christianity,  by  Dean  Milman, 
415. 

Laura  of  Petrarch,  65—68. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, 321  ;  at  Alnwick  Castle^  849  ; 
illness  and  death,  439,  442,  443; 
Life  of,  by  Mr.  Prescott,  434  and 
note  ;  Lord  EUlesmere  on,  443. 

Lawrence,  Elizabeth,  daughta-  of 
Mr.  Prescott,  and  her  children,  442, 
486.     See  also  Prescott,  Elizalnjth. 

Lawrence,  James,  married  to  Miss 
Prescott,  878,  380,  383  ;  villa  at 
L\mn,  442  ;  meeting  about  a  zoologi- 
cal museum  at  his  house,  470. 

Lebanon  Springs,  215. 

Lembke,  Dr.  W.  F.  collects  materials 
for  Mr.  Prescott's  histories,  183  and 
note,  206,  304. 

Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  344. 

LiNZEE,  Capt.  John,  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Prescott,  57,  488. 

Literary  honours  received  by  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, 493,  494. 

Literary  Loafing,  188  note,  215,  216. 

LivY,  199. 

Lockhaht,   John  G.   on   the    "Fer. 
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dinandand  Isabella,"  129  ;  Mr.  Pres- 
cott'8  review  of  his  Life  of  Scott, 
175,  269;  first  meeting  with,  822 
note;  letter  frota,  875  ;  death,  439. 

Longman  &  Co.,  118,  129  note. 

LoRiNo,  Charles  O.^  of  the  Club,  58 
note,  164  note. 

LuNT,  Geoiioe,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Pres- 
cott,  88  note  ;  imitation  of  Horace  on 
his  death,  500. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  first  visit  to  the 
United  States,  220  and  note ;  second, 
412  and  note  ;  third,  413,  429  ;  first 
greeting  of  Mr.  Prescott  in  London, 
821 ;  Mr.  Prescotfs  regard  for,  341  ; 
letters  to,  447,  469. 

Ltell,  Ladt,  letters  to,  293,  320  note, 
368,  885,  412,  413,  414,  416,  438, 
439,  440,  441,  442,  450,  452,  462, 
464,  467  ;  last  words  about,  498. 

Lynn,  villa  at,  427  ;  life  there,  429. 

Mably,  itudo  de  THistoire,  79,  108 
and  note. 

Macaulay,  habits  of  composition,  836 ; 
in  society,  841  ;  his  History,  879, 
444,  445  ;  letter  from,  469. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  241,  272. 

Ha  HON,  Lord  (£arl  of  Stanhope),  His- 
tory of  Europe,  381. 

Marsh,  George  P.,  on  style  and  com- 
position, 163  note,  242  note. 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  475. 

Mason,  William  Powell,  early  friend 
of  Mr.  Prescott,  15  ;  of  the  Club,  58 
note. 

Massachusetts  Convention  on  the  Con- 
stitution, 484. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on  Mr. 
Prescotfs  death,  475  ;  proceedings  on 
the  Crossed  Swords,  488,  489. 

Memoirs,  private,  and  private  letters, 
value  for  history,  203,  221. 

Memoranda,  Mr.  Prescotfs  private,  159, 
187,  458. 

Mexico,  History  of  the  Conquest  of, 
materials  for,  collected,  177,  178, 
179,  206  ;  correspondence  about,  with 
Mr.  Irving,  179-185  ;  plan  of,  207  ; 
begins  to  write  it,  207  ;  Introduc- 
tion, 209  ;  work  completed,  216  and 
note  ;  published,  218  ;  great  success, 
218  ;  English  edition,  219  ;  his  own 
thoughts  on,  220,  226 ;  a  solace  to 
the  suffering,  256  ;  corrected,  457, 
458 ;  translations  of,  457,  469,  495. 

Middleton,  ARTirrR,  early  friend  of 
Mr.  Prescott,  14  and  note  ;  assists 
him  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
histories,  206,  804  ;  family  of,  319. 

Mrr.KET  on  the  "  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
b^'Ua,"  128  ;  on  tho  election  of  Mr. 


Prescott  into  the  Institute,  255; 
materials  for  Philip  11.  304,  393; 
on  Charles  V.  433. 

Milburn,  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  on  Mr. 
Prescott,  497. 

Miller,  General,  194  and  note. 

MiLMAN,  the  Rev.  H.  H.,  on  "Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,*'  129  ;  review  of 
the  **  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  220  ;  ac- 
quaintance with,  821 ;  regard  for, 
838,  341  ;  on  Mr.  Prescotfs  style, 
240,  502  ;  lettere  to,  227,  369,  415  ; 
letters  from,  447  ;  Mr.  Prescott*s  last 
words  about,  498 ;  letter  on  Mr. 
Prescotfs  death,  502. 

MiLMAN,  Mrs.,  letters  to,  878,  444. 

MiLNES,  R.  MONCKTON,  328. 

Milton,  blindness,  21  ;  prose  style,  68. 

MoLiiRE,  64  ;  proposed  Life  of,  172, 
174, 175,  177  ;  Review  of,  269. 

Montaigne,  64. 

Moody,  Master,  7,  481. 

Morpeth,  Viscount,  visit  to  Boston, 
212 ;  letters  from,  212,  226  ;  me- 
morandimi  on,  214  ;  at  New  York, 
400.    See  also  Carlisle,  Earl  of. 

MoRLEY,  Lady,  840. 

Motley,  J.  Lothrop,  relations  with 
Mr.  Prescott,  295,  296. 

Murray,  John,  Senior,  declines  pub- 
lishing the ' '  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, " 
118,  129  note. 

Murray,  John,  the  younger,  825  note. 

Kahant,  cottace  and  life  at,  424-426. 
Napier,  McVby,  Editor  of  the  Edtn- 

burgh  Review,  129  ;  on  Mr.  Prescott** 

blindness,  284. 
Navarretk,  Martin  Fernandez  dk, 

assists  Mr.  Prescott,  174  and  note, 

188  ;  death  of,  255. 
Naworth  Castle,  visit  to,  855. 
Nepaulese  Princes,  322  note. 
New  England  Genealogical  Society,  475. 
New  York,  city  of,  visits  to,  174,  214, 

246,  280. 
New  York  Historical  Society,  475. 
New  York,  State  of,  256. 
Niagara,  visit  to,   249  ;   painting  o( 

876. 
Noctograph,  188,  185,  163,  492. 
North  American  Review,  articles  for, 

53,  99,  100,  266,  267. 
Northampton,  Lord,  381,  834. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  visit  to^ 

846,  852. 

Otis,  Edmund  B.,  Secretary  to  Mr. 

Prescott,  88  note,  247  note  ;  letter  of, 

490. 
Oxford,  Bishop  of,  visit  to,  381,  382. 
OxfordUuiverfeity,doctorateat,333-335. 
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Palkrky,  Johjc  Gorham,  of  the  Cluh, 

58  note. 
Paria,  visits  to,  46,  48,  342. 
Pakke,    Barox  (Loni    Wensleydale), 

364  not«. 
Parker,  I)at<iel,  49. 
Parker,  Hamilton,  Secretary  to  Mr. 

Present t,  88  note. 
Parr,  Dr.  Samiel,  8. 

PaR.S4)NS,       pRtH-^SSOR       THEOPHILrS, 

early  friend  of  Mr.  Prescott  ;  of  the 
Club,  68  not4» ;  on  Mr.  Prescott 's 
so<uai  character,  150 ;  on  his  con- 
versation, 406  ;  letter  to,  463. 

Pascal,  64. 

Pea  BODY,  Joseph,  Salem  merchant,  (5. 

Peele,  Sir  K.,  dinner,  324,  325  note ; 
death,  839  ;  n'fusal  of  a  peerage,  353  ; 
his  pai»erH,  864. 

Pkukiv*.  TnfTMAS  H.,  lilwrality  to 
the  Blind  Asylum,  267  and  note ; 
reseniWance  to  Wellington,  324  and 
note. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  475. 

Pej»iien'll  fann,  descri])tion  of,  373  ; 
attachment  to,  413,  416  ;  life  at,  419 
— 423  ;  testamentary  dispositions  re- 
specting, 423,  424  and  note. 

Pepi>erell,  town  of,  settletl  and  name, 
451. 

Peru,  History  of  the  Conquest  of, 
begun,  246—249  ;  work  upon,  257— 
274  ;  ditticulties  with,  276—279  ; 
finished,  282  ;  published,  282  ;  mis- 
givings al)out,  and  success,  283. 

Petrakch,  <lisciission  aljout,  65  —  68. 

Phi  BeU  Kappa  ScK-iety,  26,  27  and 
note  ;  Mr.  Sumner's  Onitron  before, 
405. 

Philip  II.  History  of;  business  habits 
and  caixicity,  394,  398  ;  letters  of, 
in  Paris,  394  ;  in  Florence,  398. 

Philip  11.  History  of,  materials  col- 
lected for,  202,  203,  221,  223,  286  ; 
Mr.  Motley's  letter  about,  293-  298 ; 
Mr.  Prescott's  dilhculties,  299  ;  in- 
quiries begun,  300 ;  arrangements, 
303—309;  doubts  alwut  form  of, 
812  ;  synopsis  of,  313  ;  begins  to 
write,  815  ;  memoirs,  316  ;  stopijcd 
by  failure  of  health,  318  ;  hnisnes 
volume  first  as  a  history  and  not  as 
memoirs,  371  ;  progress,  408,  411  : 
finishes  second  volume,  430  ;  pul> 
lishes  the  two,  431  ;  their  success, 
432  ;  works  on  volume  third,  436, 
437  ;  finishes  it,  457  ;  pubUahes  it, 
465,  469. 

Phillips,  Charles,  220. 

Pickering,  John,  6;  on  the  "Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,"  110,  119; 
memoir  of,  301,  302. 


Pickering,  Octavius,  of  the   Club, 

68  note. 
PicKMANs,  merchants,  6. 

PiZARKO,  274. 

Playfair,  Professob,  455  not«j. 

Plummer  Hall,  2. 

Polk,  President,  404. 

pREi<coTT  family,  477 — 487. 

Prescott,  Abigail,  grandmother  oi 
the  historian,  479,  481. 

Prescott,  Benjamin,  ancestor  of  the 
historian,  478. 

Prescott,  Cathekinb  Greene,  mother 
of  the  historian,  notic^e  of,  485; 
mfluence  on  her  son,  1,  2,  5  ;  leti<?rs 
to,  36,  42,  331 ;  son  never  partrri 
from  her,  449 ;  illnesses,  J 27,  353  ; 
death,  410. 

Prescott,  Catharine  Hick  ling, 
daughter  of  the  historian,  death, 
96,  97  and  note. 

Prescott,  Catharine  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  the  historian,  letter  to,  So  ; 
her  notices  of  him,  53  ;  her  marriage, 
486     Sc^  also  Dexter,  Elizabeth. 

Presix)tt,  Edward  Gordon,  brother 
of  the  historian,  death  of,  249 ; 
notice  of,  486,  487. 

Prescott,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
historian,  letters  to  ;  326,  345,  346 ; 
marriage,  878,  380,  382 ;  lives  near 
him,  442.     Set  Lawrence  EHzalieth. 

Prescott,  James,  ancestor  of  the  his- 
torian, 478. 

Prescott,  John,  first  emigrant  of  the 
family,  477. 

Prf^scott,  Jonas,  ancestor  of  the  his- 
torian, 478. 

Prescott,  Oliver,  father  and  son,  479. 

Pkescott,  William,  grandfather  of 
the  historian ;  letter  to  the  people 
of  Boston,  461  note;  commands  on 
Bunker  Hill,  56;  notice  of,  479—481. 

Prescott,  William,  father  of  the  his- 
torian, notice  of,  481 — 485;  influence 
on  his  son,  5  ;  removal  from  Salem 
to  Boston,  7  ;  life  there,  8  ;  letters 
to,  14,  34,  36,  42  ;  illness,  217,  218  ; 
l)artial  recovery,  248 ;  death,  250  ; 
efiects  on  his  sou,  250,  254  and  note, 
259  ;  character,  260,  261,  276,  279, 
420. 

Prescott,  William  Hickung. 
1796.— Birth,  1. 

1800— 1808.— Early  education,  2,  3. 
1803— 1811.— School-boy  life,  8— IS. 
1811— 1814.— College  life,  1«— »; 
loss  of  his  left  eye,  19  ;  intends  to 
study  law,  28. 
1815.— Severe  disease  in  his  remain- 
ing eye,  30—33  ;  residence  for  his 
health  in  St.  Michael's,  84--44. 
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1816,  1817.— Travels  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  return 
home,  44 — 61. 

1817,  1818.— Retired  life  at  home, 
68;  writes  his  first  article  for  a 
Beview,  and  fails,  54. 

1818. — Gives  up  his  intention  to 
study  law,  64,  66,  132. 

1820. — Is  married,  65,  66;  with 
some  friends  forms  a  Club,  68 ; 
*'The  Club-Room,"  69  ;detennine8 
on  a  life  of  letters,  61. 

1821— 1824.— Prepares  himself  for 
it,  62—74. 

1826.— First  Spanish  studies,  76— 
77 ;  proposes  to  write  history  of 
some  sort,  78 — 86. 

1826.— Selects  "  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella "  for  his  subject,  82. 

1827— 1887.— Writes  and  publishes 
it,  89—126. 

1837.— Thinks  of  writing  a  Life  of 
MoUiro,  178. 

1838— 1848.— Prefers  the  "Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  and  writes  and  pub- 
lishes it,  206—220. 

1844. — Publishes  a  volume  of  Mis- 
cellanies, 262—272. 

1844— 1847.— Writes  and  publishes 
the  "Conquest  of  Peru,"  246— 
282. 

1844.— Death  of  his  father,  260,  261 ; 
election  into  the  French  Institute 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin, 
268—266. 

1848.— Doubts  about  a  History  of 
Philip  II.  298  ;  Memoir  of  Picker- 
ing, 801 ;  History  of  the  Conouest 
of  Mexico  under  General  Scott 
proposed  to  him,  310. 

1849.— Begins  History  of  Philip  II. 
316. 

I860.— Visit  to  England,  318—366. 

1861.— Goes  on  wii  Philip  II.  371. 

1852.— Death  of  his  mother,  410. 

1864 — 1866. — ^Finishes  and  publishes 
first  two  volumes  of  Philip  II.  481. 

1866— 1866.— Addition  to  Robert- 
son's History  of  Charles  Y.  438. 

1866.— Memoir  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
434. 

1867.— Failing  health,  436. 

1868.— First  apoplectic  attack,  463 
— 466 ;  finishes  the  third  volume 
of  Philip  II.  467;  corrects  "Con- 
quest of  Mexieo,"  467;  last  re- 
sidence in  Pepperell,  468. 

1869.— Last  occupations,  460  ;  last 
letter,  469  ;  last  pleasures,  470 ; 
death,  471,  472;  funeral,  476; 
public  sorrow,  476. 


Prescott,  W.  H. 
Early  amusements,  4,  12—14;  reso- 
lutions made  and  broken,  17  ;  in- 
dulgences at  college,  18 ;  dislike 
of  mathematics,  23,  209  and  note  ; 
involuntary  fits  of  laughter,  26 ; 
likes  puns,  66  note ;  personal  ap- 
pearance, 67 ;  death  of  his  first 
dauffhter,  96 ;  inquiries  into  the 
trum  of  Christianity,  97 ;  Mably 
and  Clemencin,  102,  103  ;  charac- 
ter, habits,  and  modes  of  work, 
influenced  by  the  infirmity  in  his 
sight,  131 — 146  ;  smokes  moder- 
ately,  and  drinks  wine  by  rule, 
144  ;  social  character,  147 — 161 ; 
early  determines  on  a  life  of  labour, 
162 ;  obstacles  and  expedients  to 
overcome  them,  164—168 ;  pre- 
pares his  composition  in  his  me- 
mory, 160 — 163  ;  moral  supervi- 
sion of  his  character,  164,  166 ; 
much  relating  to  his  habits  little 
known,  166,  167 ;  conversation 
and  manners,  168 ;  charities  pub- 
lic and  private,  169—171 ;  fresh 
int^uiries  into  the  truth  of  Christi- 
amty,  176 ;  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Irving,  179—186  ;  threatened 
abridgment  of  "Ferdinand  and 
IsabeTk,"  210 ;  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  Loixi  Morpeth,  212 
— ^214;  nis  style,  and  how  he 
formed  it,  281—246  ;  death  of  his 
brother  Edward,  249  ;  death  of 
his  father,  260—262 ;  elected  into 
the  French  Institute  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  263—266 ; 
contributions  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  271 ;  domestic  rela- 
tions, 273 ;  life  at  Pepperell,  276 
— 278  ;  removal  to  Beacon  Street, 
278 ;  journey  to  Washington,  280 ; 
to  Albany,  281  ;  letter  of  Mr. 
Motley,  296—298;  bad  state  of 
his  eye,  299,  800;  Ranke,  308, 
309  ;  fear  of  deafriess,  316  ;  dis- 
coungement  and  anxieties,  812 — 
814  ;  failure  of  health,  816 ;  visit 
to  Washington,  317 ;  to  England, 
318—366;  youthM  appearance, 
843 ;  difficulties,  370,  871 ;  politi- 
cal opinions,  384  ;  political  con- 
versation, 408 ;  his  different  homes, 
417—428  ;  first  summer  at  Lynn, 
429;  correspondence,  488—462; 
Apoplectic  attack  and  recovery, 
458 — i67 ;  occupations  subsequent- 
ly, 468,  469 ;  correspondence,  461 
—470 ;  death  and  nineral,  471-* 
476 ;  regularity  of  his  habits,  491 ; 
preferrM  literary  to  civil  history. 
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491  ;    love    of    his    books,    466 ; 
literary  honours,  493 ;  translations 
of  bw  hi**torles,  -194  — 496  ;  conver- 
sati'jii   with    K^-v.    Mr.    Mil  bum, 
497  ;  feelings  of  frratitude  to  his 
countT^Toea,  499  ;   expressions  of 
in«iiTi<iaal  sorrow  at  hik  death,  500 
—502. 
Pkescott,   SrPAy,  wife  of  the  histo- 
rian, her  marriaife,  55,  56  ;  notice  of, 
273,  274 ;  letters  to,  322,  32d,  337, 
34U,  342,  355,  3t>2. 
pRESiX/TT,  William   Amort,  son  of 

the  historian,  27*5,  339,  4b7. 
pREM.oTT,  William  Gardiner,  son  of 
the  historian,  7  note,  276  ;  in  Lon- 
don, 3:39  ;   at  Castle  Howard,  359  ; 
his  marriace  and  children,  467. 
Putnam,  Mrh.  6  note. 
Putnam,  Augusta,  4^7. 
Putnam,  Gener.al,  462. 

Queen  Victoria,  presentation  to, 
337  ;  court  ball,  33j>  ;  visit  to  Castle 
Howard,  356. 

Ramirez,  J.  F.,  notes  on  the  "Con- 
quest of  Mexico,"  466,  495. 

Ran  RE,  L,,  assists  Mr.  Prescott  in  col- 
lecting materials,  306  ;  his  Spanish 
Empire,  308 ;  Air.  Prescott  prints 
part  of  it  for  his  private  use,  309, 

Raphael's  cartoons,  46. 

Raumer,  F.  von.  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  221. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Prescott.  Set  Secre- 
taries. 

Relazioni  Venete,  221,  287,  897  note. 

Resolutions  of  Mr.  Prescott  as  a  basis 
of  conduct,  17,  18,  155  and  note. 

Reviews,  why  Mr.  Prescott  wrote  them, 
270  ;  list  of.  272  note  ;  opinions  on 
re\iewing,  271,  272  ;  small  value  of, 
402. 

Rheumatism  of  Mr.  Prescott,  31,  84, 
44,  53,  135,  417. 

RlPHARDS    THE     ReV.     GeORGE,     UueS 

on  Mr.  Prescott's  death,  501. 
Richmond,  portrait  of  Mr.   Prescott, 

337. 
Ripley,  George,  408. 
Robertson,  William,   89  note  ;   his 

Charles  V.  204  ;  his  America,  225  ; 

his  Charles  V.    continued  by  Mr. 

Prescott,  431,  434,  447. 
RoGER-s  8.,  letters  from,   192,   224  ; 

anecdotes  of,  335  ;  visits  to,  341. 

Saint  Michael's  Island,  visit  to,  34 — 
43. 
ALA,  Journey  due  North,  471. 


Salem,  life  in,  during  Mr.  Presrott'^ 
boyhood,  6. 

Schafer,  H.,  History  of  Spain,  ls3 
note. 

Scott,  Sib  W.,  power  to  resist  pain, 
269  ;  review  of  his  Life  by  Lx*k- 
hart,  269  ;  love  of  his  novels,  27'>, 
421,  423  note,  455  ;  Mi>s  E.^vwonh 
on,  2SS  ;  his  diaries,  3o6,  341  ;  his 
last  illness,  456. 

Scott,  General  W infield,  project 
for  a  history  of  his  *'  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  310. 

Si-ottish  popular  poetry,  review  oC  269. 

Scribe,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mistake  about, 
325  note. 

Sec  notaries  to  Mr.  Prescott,  difficult  to 
obrain.  87,  8S  ;  list  of,  88  note. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Howland,  317. 

Shaw,  William  Smith,  founder  ot 
the  Bmton  A  thenar um^  9. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  John,  sonnet  by, 
428  note. 

Simancas  Castle,  documents  in,  252; 
dirti«'ulty  of  access  to,  304  ;  materials 
from,  obtained,  307  ;  part  found  in 
Paris,  392,  393. 

Sfmonps,  Henry  C,  Secretary  to  M^r. 
Prescott,  88  note, 

SisMONDi,  J.  C.  L.,  letter  from,  189. 

Smith,  Alexander,  early  friend,  319, 
367. 

SoLis,  "Conquista  de  Mexico,"  fir?t 
Spanish  book  read  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
76,  77. 

Southey,  R.,  on  "  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella," 129  and  note. 

Sparks,  Jared,  of  the  Club,  58  note: 
on  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  110; 
edition  of  Washington's  Works,  851. 

Spiritual  manifestations,  99  note. 

Sprague,  Charles,  Ode  to  Shakes- 
peare, reviewed  by  Mr.  Prescott,  99. 

Stack  POLE,  J.  L.,  296  and  note. 

Statlord  House,  330. 

Stanley,  Lord,  327. 

Stephens's,  J. L., Central  America,225. 

Stirling,  William,  Memoir  of  Mi. 
Prescott,  824  note  ;  relations  with 
him,  373 ;  his  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
V.  433. 

Story,  Mr.  Justice,  6. 

St  vie  of  Mr.  Prescott,  great  pains  taken 
with,  231—233  ;  Ford  on  it,  235 ;  its 
frepdom,  240 ;  consistent  isith  th- 
author's  character,  241  ;  his  indi- 
viduality in  it,  242  ;  influenced  by 
his  infirmity  of  sight,  242,  243 ;  re- 
suit,  245. 

Styluses  used  with  the  noctogFa|^  t» 
whom  given,  412. 

Sumner,  Charles,  illness  of,  257;  visi 
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with,  to  Waslun^D,  280 ;  Senator, 
278,  381  ;  relations  with,  885  ;  on 
war,  404,  405  ;  his  visit  to  England, 
452  ;  letters  to,  389,  899,  400,  402, 
404,  405. 

Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  visit  to, 
362. 

Swords,  the  Crossed,  57,  452,  488— 
490. 

Taschereau,  Jules,  173. 
Taylor,  President,  317. 
Ternaux-Compans,  804. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.  407,  412,  488. 
Thanksgiving  in  Bedford  Street,  418. 
Thayer,  N.  281. 
Thierry,  P.  Augustin,  blindness,  100, 

135  note  ;  letters  from,  191,  291. 
TiCKNOR,  Mrs.  Anna,  letters  to,  275, 

340. 
TiCKNOR,  Miss  Anna,  letters  to,  196, 

197,  200. 
TiCKNOR,  George,  acquaintance  with 

Mr.  Prescott  as  a  boy,  8 ;  during  an 

illness  in  Boston,  32  ;  in  Paris,  49  ; 

in  his  family,  56  ;  readings  together, 

64  ;  relations  on  English  studies,  64 ; 

on  Spanish  studies,  75 ;  on  Italian, 

65—74,  79;  letters  to.  65,  67,  113, 

116,   118,  123,  173,  174,  182,  217, 

383,  352 ;   letters  from,  116,   127 ; 

review  of,   270,  302;   remarks  on, 

497,  498. 
TooQUEViLLE,  AxEzis  DE,  on  review 

writing,  272. 
Translations  of  Mr.  Prescott's  works, 

494—496. 
Trench,  Dean,  473. 
Trentham,  visit  to,  362. 
True  Grandeur  of   Nations,   by  Mr. 

Sumner,  404^ 
TucKERMAN,  H.  265  uote. 
Tudor,  William,  280  note. 
TURNBULL,  D.  391,  392. 
TwisLETON,  Edward,  370,  448. 
Tttler,    Patrick     Fraser,    letters 

from,  191,  229 ;  on  review  writing, 

204,  272. 

Unitarianism,  334. 

Yakoas  t  Pokcs,  manuscripts,  189. 


Yeoa,  Maria  Gonzalez  db  la,  495. 
Veytia,  History,  222. 
Victoria,  Queen.  See  Queen  Victoria. 
Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  199. 

Wagers  or  bonds  to  induce  work,  156, 

157,  274,  279. 
Wainwrioht,  Bishop,  of  the  Club, 

58  note  ;  visit  to,  214  and  note. 
Ware,  George,  F.  Secretary,  88  note. 
Ware,  Henry,  Senior,  15. 
Ware,  John,  of  the  Club,  58  note ; 

on  Mr.  Prescott's  character,  99  note. 
Warren,  Henry,  of  the  Club,  58  note. 
Warren,  General  Joseph,  462. 
Washington,  visits  at,  280,  317. 
Washington,  *  President,     Irving's 

Life  of,  451 ;  edition  of  his  Works 

by  Sparks,  381. 
Watson,  R.,  the  historian,  89  note, 

204. 
Webster,  Daniel,  on  the  "  Ferdinand 

and  Isabella,"  116  ;  Senator  at  Wash- 
ington, 317 ;  on  Mr.  Prescott,  Senior, 

484. 
Webster,  Nathan,  186  note,  250. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  323, 335,  336. 
Wensleydale,    Lord.     See    Parke, 

Baron. 
Whitebait  dinner,  378. 
Whiting,  Martin,  of  the  Club, -58 

note. 
WiLBERFORCE,  Samuel.     See  Oxford, 

Bishop  of. 
William  op  Orange,  345. 
Williams,  E.  Dwight,  Secretary  to 

Mr.  Prescott,  88  note. 
Windsor  Park,  327. 
Winthrop,  Francis  William,  of  the 

Club,  58  note. 
Winthrop,  Robert  C,  President  of 

the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

488,  489. 
Withington,  G.  R.  M.,  Secretary  to 

Mr.  Prescott,  88  note. 
Wolf,  Ferdinand,  assists  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, 306. 
Women  in  London,  none  old,  340. 
Wood's  Hole,  visit  to,  201,  211. 

Yuste,   Diaries  about  Charles  Y.  at, 
286. 
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LIBBABY  EDITION  OF  PBESGOTT'S  HISTOBIES. 

WITH  STKBL  FLATB& 
UNIFORM  WITH  TICKNORS  LIFE  OF  PRE8COTT. 


In  Two  Vol*.  d«my  8to.  oloth,  21«. 
THE 

EEIGN  OF  FEEDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

In  Two  Volt,  demy  8to.  doth,  21i. 

THE    CONQUEST   OF   MEXICO. 

In  Two  Volt,  demy  8to.  doth,  21f. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU. 

In  Two  Volt,  demy  8to.  doth,  21«. 

THE    HISTORY    OF     CHARLES  V. 

BT  ROBERTSON. 
WITH  ADDITIONS  BT  PRESCOTT. 

In  Three  Vole,  demy  8to.  doth,  42«. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  II. 


LONDON:   ROXTTLEDGE,  WARNE,  AND  ROUTLEDaE. 


i 


CABINET  EDITION  OF  PBESGOTrS  HISTORIES. 

WITH  8TEKL  PLATB3. 


In  Throe  Vols.,  poet  Sto.  cloth,  I61. 
THE 

EEIGN  or  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

In  Three  YoIb,  post  8to.  doth,  15b. 

THE    CONQUEST   OF    MEXICO. 

In  Three  Vols,  post  8yo.  doth,  15il 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU. 

In  Two  VoIb.  post  Svo.  doth,  10c 

THE    KEIGN    OP    CHARLES    V- 

BY   ROBERTSON. 
WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  PRESCOTT. 

In  Three  Yols.  post  8vo.  doth,  ISi. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  II. 

Also,  uniforDi  in  One  YoU  post  Sva  «loCh,  fie 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ESSAYS. 


LONDON     ROUTLEDGE,  WARNE,  AND  EOUTLEDGE. 


In  Three  Vols,  post  8vo.  price  18«.  cloth  extras 

THE   RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH   REPUBLIC. 

A  HISTORY. 

BY  J.  LOTHROP  MOTLEY. 

A  New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author. 

"  A  wotk  of  real  historical  value,  the  result  of  accurate  criticism,  written  In  a  liberal  spirit, 
and  flrom  first  to  last  deeply  interesting."— ^tAemntm. 

"  The  sreat  letison  which  Mr.  Motley's  History  teaches,  and  the  stirring  app«al  it  makes  to 
that  noblest  but  most  down-trodden  sentiment  of  the  human  mind — ^the  Ton  of  truth,  and 
liberty  to  speak  the  truth— was  never  more  needed  amongst  the  wide  family  of  European  nation* 
than  it  is  at  present."— ittocAicood. 

In  Seven  Vole.  foap.  8to.  boards,  17<.  6d.  or  in  doth  lettered,  21c 

BANCROFT'S   HISTORY  OF  AMERICA, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  IN  1776. 

WITH  INDEX. 

This  work  takes  ite  stand  in  literature  by  the  side  of  Alison's  "  Europe,"  and 
Macaolay's  ''England."  Its  style  is  lofty  and  eloquent,  wiitten  with  candour, 
neither  exaggerating  yices  of  character,  nor  reviving  national  animooties,  but 
rendering  a  just  tribute  to  virtue,  wherever  found. 

Bancroft  is  the  acknowledged  historian  of  the  United  States.  To  him  has 
been  awarded,  by  universal  consent,  the  task  of  making  the  record  of  America  as 
a  nation.  Ripe  scholarship,  extensive  historical  knowledge,  just  discriminatioo, 
and  purity  of  style,  ably  fit  him  for  the  task.  Hia  work  is,  and  ever  must  be^ 
the  standard  one  on  the  United  States,  and  as  such  should  reach  every  family, 
and  be  studied  by  every  person  who  would  be  acquainted  with  the  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  New  World* 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
In  post  8vo.  price  7t.  M»  doth  extra,  850  psges, 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
FROM  THE   EARLIEST  DATE    TO    THE   PRESENT   TIME. 

By  the  REV.  JAMES  WHITE,  Author  of  ''Landmarks  of  the  History  of 
England,''  **  Landmarks  of  the  History  of  Greece,''  &c 

**  The  distribution  of  the  salject  is  so  lurid  that  the  student  csnnot  fail  to  see  at  once  tho 
rise,  vicissitudes,  and  development  of  the  English  power.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  history  of 
Enuand  in  which  the  divisions  of  periods,  rares,  ana  dynasties  are  so  distinctly  presented,  or  in 
which,the  youthftd  reader  may  be  enabled  to  track  the  stream  of  events  with  sudi  esse  and 
certainly.  The  plan  is  admirable.  The  work  is  divided  into  books,  each  book  containing  an 
Independent  penod.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  books  an  accurate  analysis  of  tlia  lesding 
erents,  subdivided  into  sections,  prepare*  the  reader  for  what  is  to  follow,  and  at  the  close  there 
is  a  rituwU  of  the  chief  fkcts  in  the  form  of  a  chronology. 

'The  narrative  is  nervous  and  perspicuous.    Mr.  white's  style  Is  not  marked  by  any  of  the 

Keuliarities  with  which  modem  histories  have  rendered  us  flunlliar ;  but  recslls  as  rather  to  the 
nest  mode  of  wriMnK  English  which  was  in  vogue  when  the  substance  of  a  book  was  thought 
of  more  importance  than  the  manner.  It  is  natursl  and  fluent,  hss  abundant  vigour  where 
vigour  is  wanted,  and  always  fits  the  occasion.  The  presence  of  a  cultivated  taste  is  felt  evety- 
where,  especially  in  those  passages  that  admit  of  poetical  treatment ;  and  fkom  whatever  iKiint 
of  view  tne  history  may  be  rcganled,  we  can  commend  it  to  scholars  of  all  ages  for  the  luneas 
of  its  Infoimatlon  and  the  general  soundness  of  its  views."— Loiuion  Beview, 

LONDON:  ROUTLEDGE,  WABNE,  AND  ROUTLEDOE. 


In  post  8vo.  price  7«.  64I.  cloth  eztn,  750  pp. 

THE  FALL  OF  ROME, 

AND  THE'RtSE   OF  NEW  NATIONALITIES. 

Showing  the  Connexion  between  Ancient  and  Modem  Hietory. 

By  the  REV.  JOHN  6.  SHEPPARD,  D.C.U  Ute  FeUow  of  Wadhwn  CoUege, 

Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  Kidderminster  School. 

"  The  Lectures  are  bo  arran^d  as  to  present  to  the  reader  an  acceptable  combination  of 
narrative,  aneiiloto,  and  <li8<iuisition,  with  just  such  an  amount  of  detail  a&  may  serve  to  iiDiT^-s^s 
them  on  ttie  ^u•^1^r}-.  The  work  ]x>s.sesseii  great  meriUi,  and  will  be  alike  oseilil  to  the  stuiicQi 
and  instructive  to  the  giMioral  reader."— C/^jfertwr. 

*•  His  UiHk  ht»  haw  oU'v«r!y,  consrientioiwly,  and  honestly  executed," — Spectator. 

**  A  huid  and  Tn'r\ous  style  connects  the  long  panoruma  of  eventa  and  characters,  enchainin? 
the  rejuler'.s  attention,  and  shows  tliat  histA)ry,  when  pn)porly  written,  and  as  Mr.  Shopjwnl 
writes  it,  may.  whib»t  giving'  the  most  iiutructive  lessons,  be  also  the  most  delightftil  rvadiUe.''— 
Litirury  liudgtt. 

*  •^        In  post  8yo.  liandsomely  printed,  priot  5«.  cloth,  680  pp. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  REFORMATION 
OF  THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Abridged  and  Kew^  Translated  by  the  REV.  JOHN  GILL. 


.  Gill  has  provided  a  volume  which  will  be  highly  attractive  to  ^omig  people,  and  which 
iiish  their  niiiuls  with  great  and  noble  thoughts  of  great  and  Btirxing  times.    As  s  f-^'- 


"  Mr. 

will  fumish  t 

book  to  young  ministers,  tcacrhcrs,  students,  and  elder  scholars,  there  is  not  a  better  than  thi:< 

abridged  edition  of  D'Aubigue's  Reformation." — WesUyan  Times. 

"Mr.  Gill's  careful  and  Judicious  abridgment  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  nnmerotu 
class  of  readers  who  kck  either  time  or  opportunity  to  study  the  original  work.**— iSpectotor. 


lu  1  Vol.  demy  8yo.  price  14«.  oloth  lettered. 

THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION   TO    THE  CRIMEA. 

By  W.  H.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.  the  Time$  Special  Correspondent. 

lUustrated  with  Flans  of  the  Battles,  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Portnit  of 

the  Author. 

•*  This  History  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Letters  to  TKt  Times^  but  a  new  woric,  the  chief 
materiabi  of  which  are,  it  is  true,  suppliect  by  these  Letters,  but  with  additional  facts  snJ 
corrections  furnished  by  officers  engaged  in  the  camj>aign.'* 

"  This  wonderful  narrative  will  make  the  name  of  W.  H.  Russell  immortal,  as  the  chronicler 
of  the  ever-inemomhle  campaign  in  the  Crimea."— ^Z5ion. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  most  graphic  delineation  of  the  hardships  and  victories  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  was  that  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  BmiselL    Wonderf\il,  indeed,  were  his  letters  I  '^—Kxyrui. 

In  1  VoL  price  5«.  doth  lettered. 

RUSSELL'S  MODEEN  EUROPE  EPITOMIZED. 

For  the  use  of  Students  and  Schools,  with  an  Index,  forming  a  compete  Text- 
Book  of  Modem  History ;  a  perfect  Treasury  of  Facts,  Di^es,  and  ImportADt 
Events;  the  History  of  Kingdoms  and  States;  and  Liyea  of  celebrated 
Characters. 
*      ,  BY  GEORGE  TOWNSEND. 

i  All  Candidates  for  offices  in  Her  Majesty  s  Civil  Service  are  examined  i» 
**Russeirs  Modem  Europe," 

Post  Svo.  price  5i.  half-bound, 

BONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  EDITI^,  WITH  INDEX* 
Translated  by  W.  ROBSON,  Esq.    TpuulMor  of  "Uldhaud's  Hiatory  of  the 
CrusMe^^Ac. 

^ONDON:    ROUTLBDGE,  WARNj;,.AND  ROUTLEDGE. 


